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PREFACE. 


Stophen  od  Pleading  is  one  of  the  great  worfai  in  BngUah 
tow.  Common«tow  pleading  stands  forth  in  it  in  its  finished 
form.  It  places  BIr.  Stephen  in  the  foremost  rank  of  jnridioal 
thinkers.  Besides  its  theoretic  excellence,  exhibiting  the  prin- 
ciples of  pleading  cohering  in  a  logical  system,  the  work  is  ren- 
dered eminently  practical  by  introdacing  a  summary  and  con- 
nected acconnt  of  the  whole  proceedings  in  a  suit,  in  which  the 
end  that  pleading  subserves  in  litigation,  and  the  forms  through 
which  it  works,  are  distinctly  presented.  This  edition  of  the 
work  has  been  prepared  especially  for  American  students  of 
law.  It  is,  nevertheless,  as  will  be  presently  seen,  the  best 
edition  for  the  practicing  lawyer. 

in  the  year  1824  Mr.  Stephen  published  the  first  edition  of 
his  work.  In  the  year  1827  he  published  the  second  edition; 
and  in  the  advertisement  to  that  edition  says:  "This  work,  as 
its  title  imports,  is  in  its  main  design  elementary  and  institu- 
tional, and  intended  for  the  use  rather  of  those  who  are  explor- 
ing the  principles,  than  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  prac- 
tice of  pleading.  But  as  there  ii  reason  to  believe  that  it  has 
proved  in  some  measure  acceptable  to  the  latter  class  of  read- 
ers also,  the  author  has  endeavored  to  adapt  it  better  to  their 
purposes,  by  introducing  into  this  second  edition  some  addi- 
tional matter  of  a  practical  kind.  This  is  contained,  however, 
for  the  most  part,  in  notes  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  and  does  not 
at  all  derange  or  in  any  degree  aflbct  the  original  plan  of  the 
work. 

"With  the  same  view  the  index  has  been  considerably  en- 
larged and  a  table  of  cases  prefixed." 

In  this  second  edition  Mr.  Stephen  gave  his  matured  view  of 
the  system  of  common-law  pleading,  and  never  attempted  to 
do  anjrthing  more  towards  making  it  more  complete. 

In  the  year  1828,  the  next  year  after  the  publication  of  this 
4econd  edition  of  Mr.  Stephen's  book,  the  British  government 
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npp&inted  a  commission  of  eminent  lawyers,  amongst  whom 
was  Mr.  Stephen,  to  inquire  into  the  practice  and  proceedings 
in  the  superior  courts  of  common  law.  These  commissioners 
made  a  report  in  the  year  1833,  recommending  important 
changes  in  the  system  of  pleading;  and  by  acts  3  and  4  Will. 
!Y,  c.  42,  power  was  given  to  the  jadges  at  Westminster  to 
carry  into  effect  the  recommendations  of  the  commissioners. 
Great  changes  in  the  forms  of  pleadings  were  accordingly  ef- 
fected by  the  pleading  rales  of  Hilary  Term,  1834,  passed  by 
the  judges. 

In  the  next  year,  1835,  Mr.  Stephen  published  a  third  edition 
of  his  book,  conformed  to  the  requirements  of  the  pleading 
rules  of  Hilary  Term,  1834 ;  and  other  editions,  conformed  to 
the  same  rules,  were  published  in  1838,  1843,  and  1860.  And 
all  the  editions  published  in  the  United  States  since  the  year 
1831,  when  the  second  edition  was  published  in  this  country, 
are  reprints  of  these  expurgated  editions,  and  are,  and  have 
always  been,  inapplicable  to  the  practice  of  American  courts, 
and  unfit  for  the  American  student.  And  what  detracts  stili 
more  from  these  editions  is,  that  in  the  year  1850  the  British 
government  appointed  another  commission  of  law  reformers, 
and  upon  their  recommendations  statutes  were  passed  by  Par- 
liament in  1852,  1854,  and  1860,  called  common-law-procedure 
acts,  by  which,  and  the  rules  of  court  made  under  them,  much 
more  thorough  changes  were  effected  in  pleading  than  those 
made  by  the  pleading  rules  of  Hilary  Term,  1834,  which  have 
made  all  the  editions  of  Stephen  on  Pleading  as  inapplicable  to 
the  practice  of  the  English  courts  as  the  expurgated  editions 
are  to  the  practice  of  American  courts,  unless  the  seventh  edi- 
tion, by  Mr.  F.  P.  Pinder,  published  in  1866,  which  I  have  not 
seen,  is  conformed  to  these  later  reforms. 

From  the  foregoing  statement,  it  is  seen  that  all  editions  of 
Stephen  on  Pleading,  except  the  first  and  second,  are,  so  far  as 
American  courts  and  American  lawyers  are  concerned,  muti- 
lated editions.  Therefore  it  is  that  the  second  edition  of  the 
hnplr  ia  t)ow  repriuted,  it  being  the  best  manual  ibr  Tgw-gfuT 


dents,  and  a  most  eMcient  guide  in  the  practfce  of  American 
courts.  An  introduction,  discussing  the  relative  characteristics 
of  the  Soman  civil  law  and  the  common  law  of  England,  and 
pointing  out  the  differences  in  their  respective  procedures,  has 
been  added,  and  also  a  dissertation  on  parties  to  actions,  for  the 
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instraction  of  Btadents  of  law.  Little  else  has  been  added,  ai 
thie  second  edition  was  so  fortified  hy  aothoiities  collected  by 
Mr.  Stephen  himself,  that  for  more  than  forty  years  the  book 
has  been  received  as  the  sorest  of  guides  in  pleading,  both  in 
English  and  American  courts. 

The  love  of  innovation  induced  the  State  of  New  York,  some 
fears  ago,  to  abrogate  common- law  pleading,  and  introduce  a 
3ode  of  procedure  for  the  regulation  of  litigation  in  her  courts; 
and  notwithstanding  the  lamentable  confusion  and  uncertainty, 
and  the  greatly  increased  expense  which  has  thereby  been 
brought  into  the  administration  of  justice  in  that  State,  other 
States  have  followed  in  her  track  of  barbaric  empiricism.  Mr. 
Justice  Grier  has,  from  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  rebuked  the  folly  of  abolishing  common-law 
pleading,  and  substituting  the  common-sense  practice,  as  it  may 
.be  called,  in  its  stead.  ^'This  system,  (says  that  able  judge,) 
matured  by  the  wisdom  of  ages,  founded  on  principles  of  truth 
find  sound  reason,  has  been  ruthlessly  abolished  in  many  of 
our  States,  who  have  rashly  substituted  in  its  place  the  sugges- 
tions of  sciolists,  who  invent  new  codes  and  systems  of  plead- 
ing to  order.  But  this  attempt  to  abolish  species  and  establish 
a  single  genus  is  tbund  to  be  beyond  the  power  of  legislative 
omnipotence.  The  result  of  these  experiments,  so  far  as  they 
have  come  to  our  knowledge,  has  been  to  destroy  the  certainty* 
and  simplicity  of  all  pleadings,  and  to  introduce  on  the  record 
an  endless  wrangle  in  writing,  perplexing  the  court,  delaying 
and  impeding  the  administration  of  justice.''  This  strong  con- 
demnation is  more  than  justified  by  the  experience  of  the  2s  ew 
York  courts,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  chaos  of  the  reports  of  the 
code  practice  in  that  State.  And  the  evil  effects  of  the  code 
on  the  administration  of  law  in  New  York  has  been  signalized 
in  a  recent  letter  from  Mr.  Charles  O'Conor,  published  in  the 
Albany  Law  Journal.  It  is  stated  in  that  letter,  as  the  effect  of 
the  decisions  of  the  courts,  that  because  of  the  mixture  of  law 
and  equity  by  the  code,  a  case  may  begin  as  a  common-law  case, 
with  a  jury  impanneled  to  try  it,  and  if,  at  the  close  of  the  tes- 
timony, a  case  in  equity  instead  of  a  common-law  case,  is  proved, 
the  judge  may  dismiss  the  jury  and  try  the  case  himself,  as 
ehanoellor.  And  the  oonflision  in  practice  is  increased  by  the 
want  of  logical  skill  in  the  lawyers  trained  in  the  code  prac- 
rioe.     '<AU  the  lawyers  (says  Mr.  O'Conor)  who  have  been 
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admitted  to  practice  in  .this  State  for  the  last  twenty  years  ara 
conversant  with  the  code,  and,  of  oourse,  are  not  experts  in  th« 
old  common-law  practice  and  pleading.  Most  of  them  are  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  it,  and  you  may  imagine  that  the  code  could 
not  easily  be  displaced  by  any  attempt  at  reaction.  The  courts 
of  the  United  States  do  not  recognize  the  code,  but  adhere  to 
the  old  practice,  with  its  settled  distinction  between  law  and 
equity.  This  circumstance  often  leads  to  much  confusion,  as 
you  may  see  illustrated  in  some  reported  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  It  is  truly  laughable,  to  one  conversant  with 
both  systems,  to  see  the  blunders  into  which  lawyers  of  great 
ability,  who  have  come  to  the  bar  within  the  last  ten  or  fifteen 
years,  sometimes  fall  in  framing  a  declaration,  plea,- or  subset 
quent  pleading  at  common  law  in  the  circuit  court  of  the  United 
States. 

^'  I  think  the  code  (continues  Mr.  O'Conor)  contains,  aa  I  best 
recollect  at  this  moment,  only  one  thing  which  can  be  called 
new  in  principle,  and  this  is  an  attempt  at  an  absolute  impos- 
sibility in  prescribing  the  rule  of  pleading.  It  declares,  in  sub- 
stance and  effect,  that  you  shall  not  plead,  as  in  the  old  system, 
the  conclusions  in  law  or  in  reason,  from  the  facts  of  the  case, 
and  at  the  same  time  it  prohibits  you  from  stating  or  detailing 
the  evidence  merely  on  which  you  rely.  You  are  required  to 
state  the  'facts'  which  that  evidence  conduces  to  prove.  Here, 
under  the  name  of  '  facts,'  we  find  some  things  required  to  be 
stated  which  are  neither,  in  the  vulgar  sense  of  the  word,  the 
mere  fact,  or  transaction,  or  event  which  did  occur,  and  can  be 
proven  by  direct  evidence,  nor  the  general,  rational,  or  legal 
conclusions  from  such  fact,  transaction,  or  event. 

"  Now,  according  to  my  conception,  it  requires  somebody 
much  more  wise  or  more  subtle  than  myself,  or  any  special 
pleader  I  have  ever  been  acquainted  with,  to  define  or  find  out 
what  it  is  that  should  be  stated  in  a  regular  pleading,  drawn 
in  compliance  with  this  requisite  of  the  code.  I  am  not  aware 
that  any  one  has  ever  attempted  to  do  it.  The  common  prac- 
tice in  this  State  is,  to  tell  your  story  precisely  as  your  client 
tells  it  to  you;  just  as  any  old  woman,  in  trouble  for  the  first 
time,  would  narrate  Ji6r  grievances ;  and  to  annex,  by  way  of 
schedules,  respec^iVe]Tr  marked  A,  B,  C,  &c.,  copies  of  any  papers 
or  doonmenta  ^^^ty^jf  imagine  would  help  your  case.  This  is 
most  emphatically  ^^  description  of  all  the  pleadings  which 
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come  from  the  oiBoe  of  the  chief  oodifler  himself.  A  demurret 
to  any  pleading  under  the  code  is  a  very  dangerous  step,  becaase 
it  ie  utterly  impossible  for  the  keenest  investigator  to  deter- 
mine, in  most  cases,  what  any  other  reader  than  himself  will 
understand  to  be  the  import  of  the  pleading,  if  it  be  demurred 
to." 

It  is  at  this  time  especially  important  that  students  of  law 
be  trained  in  common-law  pleading,  and  be  convinced  of  its 
wisdom  as  a  means  of  administering  justice,  in  order  that,  as 
men  who  influence  public  opinion,  they  may,  if  possible,  grad- 
ually restore  common-law  pleading  to  its  former  efficiency  in 
the  courts.  At  all  events,  their  training  in  common-law  plead- 
ing will  enable  them,  in  States  where  it  is  abolished,  to  relieve 
in  some  measure  the  administration  of  justice  from  the  embar- 
rassments with  which  it  has  been  environed  by  codes.  For  a 
knowledge  of  common-law  pleading  is  not  only  of  importance 
in  States  whose  wisdom  has  retained  it,  but  also. in  States 
where  it  has  been  abolished.  A  machinery  of  rules  and  forms 
is  indispensable  for  an  enlightened  administration  of  law,  and 
one  familiar  with  those  rules  and  forms  that  are  applicable 
to  the  exigencies  of  litigation  is  more  capable  than  one  not 
familiar  with  them  of  efficient  practice  in  courts  where  such 
machinery  is  not  used. 

'<  Nor  are  the  works  of  common-law  pleading  (says  Professor 
Cooley,  in  the  preface  to  his  able  edition  of  Blackstone's  Com- 
mentaries) superseded  by  the  new  codes  which  have  been 
introduced  in  so  many  of  the  States.  A*  careful  study  of  those 
works  is  the  very  best  preparation  for  the  pleader,  as  well 
where  a  code  is  in  force  as  where  the  old  common-law  forms 

« 

are  still  adhered  to.  Any  expectation  which  may  have  exist- 
ed that  the  code  was  to  banish  technicality  and.  substitute 
such  simplicity  that  any  man  of  common  understanding  was 
to  be  competent,  without  legal  training,  to  Dresent  his  case 
in  due  form  of  law,  has  not  been  realized.  Af^er  a  trial  of 
the  code  system  for  many  years,  its  friends  must  oo«^fess  that 
there  is  something  more  than  form  in  the  old  Bys^m  of 
pleading,  and  that  the  lawyer  who.  has  learned  to  state  his 
ease  in  logical  manner,  after  the  rules  laid  down  by  Stephen 
and  Gtould,  is  better  prepared  to  draw  a  pleading  under  tho 
code  which  will  stand  the  test  on  demurrer  than  the  man  who, 
without  that  training,  undertakes  to  tell  his  story  to  the  court 
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ae  lie  might  tell  it  to  a  neighbor,  bat  who,  oever  Laviiig  accus 
tomed  himself  to  a  strict  and  logical  presentation  of  the  pre* 
else  facts  which  constitate  the  legal  canse  of  action  or  the 
legal  defense,  is  in  danger  of  stating  so  mach  or  so  little,  or  of 
presenting  the  facts  so  inaccurately,  att  to.  leave  his  rights  in 
doubt  on  his  own  showing.  Let  the  common-law  roles  be 
mastered,  and  the  work  ander  the  code  will  prove  easy  and 
simple,  and  it  will  speedily  be  seen  that  no  time  has  been  lost 
or  labor  wasted  in  coming  to  the  new  practice  by  the  old 
road." 

Oommon-law  pleading  shonld  be  simplified,  bat  not  abolished. 
A  love  of  subtlety  and  of  system  caused,  in  the  course  of  time, 
useless  refinements  to  be  ingrafted  upon  the  common-law  plead- 
ing. But  when  the  system,  of  pleading  was  Mly  matured, 
and  what  is  substantial  and  what  is  only  incidental  could  be 
clearly  discriminated  from  a  practical  point  of  view,  a  process 
of  simplifying  it,  by  cutting  off  these  refinements,  was  begun  in 
England.  No  less  than  twelve  statutes,  beginning  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  in,  and  coming  down  to  that  of  George  I,  had 
been  passed  by  Parliament  before  we  separated  from  England, 
to  remedy  technical  inconveniences.  But  the  system,  as  we 
introduced  it  into  this  countiy,  had  still  many  over-refine- 
ments. And  it  is  because  of  these  mere  excrescences  that  the 
system  became  liable  to  criticism  and,  in  some  States,  to  over- 
throw. But  England,  where  enlightened  opinion  has  so  much 
infiuence,  has  reformed  and  not  destroyed  what  is  as  old  as 
her  jurisprudence,  and  has  been  in  all  ages  deemed  an  espec- 
ially wise  portion  of  her  law  procedure.  By  the  common  law 
procedure  acts  already  mentioned,  and  the  rules  of  court  made 
under  their  provisions,  pleading  has  been  made  as  simple  as 
possible,  and  justice  has  been  thereby  administered  with  entire 
satisfaction  to  even  the  sciolist,  who  had  the  vain  hope  that 
every  litigant  could  be  his  own  lawyer.  But  the  ancient  sys^ 
tem  of  alternate  pleadings,  eliminating  irrelevant  facts,  and 
finally  evolving  the  naked  question,  whether  of  fact  or  of  law, 
really  in  dispute  between  the  parties,  and  presenting  it  to  the 
proper  tribunal  foif  determination,  is  retained  in  ail  its  integ- 
rity. The  State  of  Maryland,  fourteen  years  ago,  after  having 
from  colonial  times  used  the  common-law  pleading  in  its  most 
technical  form,  follo^^ed  the  course  of  England,  and  simplified 
the  system,  until  tj^^   old  lawyers   at  first  feared  that  theil 
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pleadings,  when  they  had  drawn  them,  were  erroneooB,  be- 
cause of  their  simplicity  and  nataralnoss.  They  could  not  help 
thinking  that  something  material  was  left  out.  It  is  to  he 
hoped  that  other  States  will  follow  the  example  of  Maryland. 

For  the  common4aw-procednre  acts,  and  the  rules  of  court 
made  under  their  provisions,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Day's 
Common-Law  Acts;  Smith's  Action  at  Law,  tenth  edition;  and 
the  3d  vol.  Broom  &  Hadley's  (Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of 
England,  chap.  xiL 

For  the  Maryland  Simplified  Procedure  and  Pleading,  thf 
reader  is  referred  to  Tyler's  Pleading. 
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OF  THB  CIVIL  LAW  AND  THE  COMMON  .LAW. 
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Tbere  have  grown  up  in  the  history  of  natious  opjy  two 
gi*eat  systems  of  law,  the  civil  law  of  ancient  Rbn\e;  and 
the  common  law  of  England.  All  the  most  civiliz'^d ; 
nations  in  the  world  are  governed  by  either  the  one  or  the' 
other  of  these  two  great  schemes  of  justice.  Though  the 
civil  law  and  the  common  law  have  much  in  common,  yet 
in  many  important  particulars  they  are  the  opposites  of 
each  other.  In  the  course  of  his  studies,  the  student  of 
law  finds  so  much  said,  in  an  incidental  way,  about  the 
civil  law,  that  is  calculated  to  mislead  his  judgment  in  re- 
gard to  the  true  character  of  that  scheme  of  justice,  that  it 
is  important,  at  the  outset  of  his  walks  over  the  fields  of 
the  common  law,  to  ^ve  him  some  account  of  the  civil 
law,  and  point  out  in  what  it  diiFers  essentially  from  the 
common  law.  This  is  a  matter  of  much  importance  to 
every  student  who  aspires  to  a  comprehensive  and  enlight 
ened  knowledge  of  jurisprudence. 

Rome  is  the  grandest  empire  presented  in  the  great 
spectacle  of  the  history  of  nations.  From  the  limits  of  a 
few  square  miles,  on  the  southeast  bank  of  the  lower  course 
of  the  Tiber,  Rome  extended  her  territorial  dominions  to 
the  Pillars  of  ^ercuIes  on  the  west,  to  the  Euphrates  on 
the  east,  to  the  German  ocean  and  the  Grampian  hills  on 
the  north,  and  to  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile  and  thie  great 
African  desert  on  the  south.  Over  this  vast  territory 
Rome  extended  her  government,  her  laws,  and  her  lan- 
guage. To  preserve  these  immense  territories,  as  t}:e 
natural  and  legitimate  heritage  of  Rome,  was  the  one 
great  end  of  Roman  policy.    And  any  of  the  many  peo- 
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pies  subject  to  Boman  sway,  who.  attempted  to  throw  oif 
the  imperial  authority,  were  treated  as  rebels  against  a 
lawful  dominion.  ./    -  " 

The  law  which  regulateft.tlie  afl&irs  of  Buch  a  vast  and 
various  empire  of  high*  civilization  is  a  wonderful  scheme 
of  human  justice,  Attracting,  with  uncommon  interest,  the 
student  of  jurispradfence. 

The  political  history  of  Rome  is  divided  into  the  period 
nf  the  kings,,  'the  period  of  the  republic,  and  the  period  of 
the  emperors.  Its  legal  history  con*esponds  with  these 
j^oliticaV  periods. 
•. "  ;  Jii  the  period  of  the  kings,  the  administration  of  justice 
' -.was  in  the  royal  hands.  The  law  was  at  that  epoch  very 
much  a  matter  of  the  royal  discretion.  During  the  period 
of  the  republic,  the  administration  of  justice  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  consuls,  pretors,  and  inferior  magistrates. 
It  was  during  the  epoch  of  the  republic  that  most  of  the 
ftmdamental  rules  for  the  regulation  of  private  rights  and 
peaceful  pursuits  were  introduced  into  Roman  law.  The 
law  was  gradually  developed  by  the  peculiar  modes  of  ad- 
ministering justice.  In  the  later  days  of  the  republic  the 
prsetor  urbanus  was  the  .magistrate  chiefly  concerned  in 
the  administration  of  justice.  But  neither  he  nor  any 
other  Roman  judicial  magistrate  ever  decided  directly  the 
matter  brought  before  him.  He  only  allowed  the  action 
upon  a  statemerit  made  by  the  plaintiff^,  and  regulated  the 
proceedings  to  a  point  in  which  the  matter  in  dispute  was 
reduced  to  a  proper  form  for  investigation  and  decision. 
The  case  thus  prepared  was  then  referred  by  him,  with 
directions,  to  a  jvdeXy  chosen  by  the  parties  themselves 
from  amongst  their  fellow-citizens,  whose  function  it  was 
to  investigate  the  facts  and  pronounce  judgment  upon  the 
issue  This  judicial  reference  and  direction  by  the  pretor 
to  WiQ  judex  was  called  an  edict  It  contained  a  statement, 
in  a  certain  formula,  of  the  matter  in  dispute  and  the  gen- 
eral rules  of  law  applicable  to  it,  with  a  direction  to  the 
jvdex  to  make  his  decision  conform  to  the  facts  as  he  might 
iind  them.     The  ownership  of  land  was  excepted  from  thui 
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mode  ol  trial.    It  was  decided  by  the  court  of  one  hnndrcd 
men. 

The  pnetor  urbanus  was  elected  annually.  It  was  the 
working  of  his  jurisdiction '  that  chiefly  developed  Roman 
law.  The  old  forms  of  action,  contained  in  the  twelve 
tables,  required  every  suitor  to  bring  his  case  within  their 
strict  terms ;  else  he  was  without  remedy,  no  matter  how 
just  was  his  complaint  These  forms,  so  narrow  and  tech- 
nical, were,  in  the  course  of  progress,  abolished,  so  as  to 
enlarge  legal  remedies.  There  was  given  to  the  praetor 
urbanus  authority  to  devise  new  rules  and  orders  applica- 
ble to  special  cases  which  might  be  brought  before  him. 
If  a  person  complained  of  an  injury  for  which  the  old  law 
afibrded  no  remedy,  the  praetor  urbanus  could,  upon  a 
statement  of  facts  by  the  party,  allow  him  an  action,  and 
put  the  facts,  with  the  proper  judgment  upon  them,  into  a 
certain  formula,  for  the  direction  of  the  judex  to  whom  he 
referred  the  matter.  In  this  way,  through  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  praetor  urbanus,  new  actions,  enforcing  claims  not 
before  recognized  by  the  law,  and  new  rules  of  law  appli- 
cable to  the  changing  wants  of  society,  were  established 
But  the  new  remedies  were  made  to  take  the  form  of  those 
which  had  been  long  observed;  and  thus  progress  was 
made  to  conform  to  the  Roman  spirit  of  conservatism. 
Customs,  as  they  grew  up  in  the  various  new  business 
and  changing  conditions  of  society,  were  allowed  as  law 
in  these  new  actions. 

It  was  the  custom  for  pretors,  on  entering  upon  their 
ofBce,  to  publish  an  edict,  declaring  the  principles  upon 
which  they  intended  to  administer  justice  during  the  year 
of  their  pretorslup.  This  was  called  a  continuous  edict. 
By  this  practice,  the  pretor  would  appear  to  the  suitors 
to  be  governed  by  pre-established  general  rules,  and  not 
to  be  influenced  by  the  special  interests  of  any  particular 
case.  His  administration  would,  therefore,  be  felt  as  more 
impartial  and  just.  The  pretor  also  passed  special  edicts, 
as  cases,  not  anticipated  in  the  continuous  edicts,  were 
brought  before  him.     These  continuous  edicts  had  author- 
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ity  only  daring  the  year  of  the  pretor  who  declared  them. 
But  in  time,  succeesive  pretors  came  to  adopt,  in  theii 
ow  n  edicts,  the  rules  declared  by  their  predecessors.  In 
this  way,  a  body  of  edictal  law  became  as  well  established 
and  as  authoritative  as  if  it  had  received  the  express  sanc- 
tion of  positive  legislation.  As  the  edicts  of  the  pretors 
embraced  new  usages  and  customs,  as  well  as  any  special 
rules  that  might  occur  to  the  minds  of  the  respective  pre- 
tors, which  grew  up  in  the  chan^ng  business  of  a  pro- 
gressive society  like  that  of  Rome,  the  edictal  law  was  the 
purest  sort  of  legislation,  springing  from  the  spontaneous 
acts  and  opinions  of  the  people.  Society,  in  the  modes  of 
its  working,  declared  the  rules  of  its  actions;  and  the 
pretors  gave  them  judicial  sanction,  and  thereby  made 
them  law. 

The  edictal  direction  to  thejitdex  was  not  the  only  mode 
in  which  the  pretor  discharged  the  function  of  justice.. 
He  also,  in  certain  cases,  passed  edicts,  <M'dering  specific 
things  to  be  produced  or  restitution  of  them  to  be  mad€. 
And  he  also  sometimes,  by  interdict,  forbade  certain  things 
to  be  done.  These  acts  of  the  pretor  might  be  final,  or 
merely  preliminary  to  farther  proceedings,  in  which  the 
rights  of  the  parties  would  be  settled. 

The  law  was  still  further  developed,  and  that  into  a  more 
ample  justice,  because  of  the  relations  of  Borne  to  foreign 
states,  especially  to  those  with  which  she  had  formed  treat- 
ies, giving  their  citizens  certain  civil  rights,  such  as  the  right 
to  acquire  and  hold  property  within  the  Roman  dominion. 
In  order  to  administer  justice,  in  cases  growing  out  of  for- 
eign relations,  a  special  magistrate  having  jurisdiction  over 
them  was  annually  elected,  called  praetor  peregrinus.  Aa 
in  the  cases  brought  before  this  pretor  the  parties  were 
never  both  Roman  citizens,  and  the  transactions  involved 
were  hardly  ever  entered  into  with  reference  to  Roman 
law,  the  principles  common  to  all  systems  of  law  were  ap- 
plied as  dispenait}cr^  in  such  cases,  a  more  adequate  justice. 
Through  this  liberal  form  of  administering  justice  between 
Bomana  and  ^U^^a    ^  practical  acquaintance  with  the  laws 
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of  foreign  states  was  acquired  by  the  Roman  magistrates ^ 
and  such  rules  as  seemed  common  to  all  systems  of  laws 
were  recognized  as  a  law  of  nations,  and  were  made  a  part 
0^  the  civil  law  of  the  Romans.  And  thereby  the  law  of 
nations,  because  of  its  universal  acceptance  as  a  standard, 
of  right  and  justice,  became  a  part  of  the  positive  law  of 
the  Romans.  Under  this  law  the  rights  and  obligations 
of  foreigners,  as  well  as  of  Roman  citizens,  were  recognized 
and  judicially  enforced.  According  to  the  teachings  of 
Roman  jurists,  it  was  from  the  law  of  nations  that  the  law 
of  contracts,  such  as  buying  and  selling,  letting  and  hiring, 
loans  and  bailments,  partnership,  and  the  law  of  slavery 
so  far  as  it  gave  the  right  of  property  in  man,  and  many 
other  matters,  were  introduced  into  the  Roman  civil 
law. 

This  mere  judicial  development  of  the  law  left  it  in  a 
shapeless  and  unwieldy  mass.  Magistrates  annually  elected, 
as  the  Roman  pretors  were,  could  hardly  know  what  had 
been  decided  by  their  predecessors.  Consequently  there 
could  be  very  little  like  fised  principle  in  the  law,  if  it  were 
left  to  mere  judicial  development;  especially,  too,  as  the 
subsequent  pretor  was  not  bound  by  the  decisions  of  his 
predecessors,  but  could  exercise  his  judgment  untrammeled 
i>y  precedent  Therefore  it  was  that  a  class  of  men  arose 
by  the  side  of  the  administration  of  justice,  who  became 
connected  with  it  in  a  very  peculiar  relation,  and  supplied 
the  defects  in  the  judicial  system,  and  by  their  writings  re- 
duced the  law  into  shape.  These  were  the  Roman  jurists,  so 
celebrated  in  the  history  of  European  law.  They  made  their 
first  appearance  in  the  time  of  Cicero.  Quintus  Mucins 
Scfevola  was  the  first  of  them,  and  Servius  Sulpicius  was 
the  second.  These  jurists  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
mere  practitioners  of  the  law.  The  mere  practicing  lawyer 
held  a  lower  position  in  the  legal  profession  than  the  jurist 
The  business  of  the  mere  practicing  lawyer  was  to  give 
legal  advice,  and  to  draw  up  testaments,  contracts,  and 
other  instruments  in  legal  form.  He  had  nothing  to  do 
witli  the  management  of  causes  before  a  court    The  orator. 
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dioagh  his  great  vocation  was  in  the  senate  aud  betbre  the 
assemblies  of  the  people,  was  the  advocate  m  criminal 
trials  and  in  important  civil  cases.  The  jurists,  in  the  time 
of  Cicero,  besides  doing  the  business  of  practitioners  of  law, 
also  appeared  in  pnblic,  at  certain  times  and  places,  to  give 
their  advice  orally  to  those  who  asked  it,  and  also  opened 
their  own  houses  for  the  same  purpose.  Young  men  who 
wished  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  law  were  presen'. 
when  the  jurists  gave  their  advice,  and  saw  the  mode  in 
which  they  transacted  legal  business.  Cicero  was  a  pupil 
of  Scsevola.  He  was  admitted  to  the  intimacies  of  his 
accomplished  family,  and  learned,  as  he  said,  elegant  con- 
versation from  his  rel&ned  daughters. 

But  it  was  under  the  empire,  when  the  glory  of  the  re- 
public was  gone,  that  the  jurists  attained  their  eminence, 
and  in  fiact  became  the  architects  of  the  great  system  of 
Roman  law.  Though  Scsevola  and  Sulpiei us  wrote  treatises 
on  the  law,  these  treatises  had  no  authority  beyond  the 
opinions  ^f  men  learned  in  the  law.  But  Augustus  Csesar 
gave  to  a  certain  number  of  jurists  the  privilege  of  giving 
opinions  in  cases  which  might  be  referred  to  them  by  a 
jydex;  and  if  the  jurists  were  unanimous,  the  judex  was 
bound  by  their  opinion ;  if  they  were  not  unanimous,  the 
judex  was  left  to  adopt  what  opinion  seemed  to  him  best 
Tiberius  Csssar,  during  his  reign,  adopted  the  practice  of 
authenticating,  under  his  seal,  the  opinions  of  certain 
jurists.  This  class  of  privileged  jurists,  whose  unanimous 
opinion  made  rules  of  law,  became  an  established  institu- 
tion. Some  of  these  jurists  were  advisers  of  the  emperors 
in  all  matters  of  legislation,  as  well  as  in  matters  of  law 
referred  to  them  either  immediately  or  by  appeal.  As  the 
military  power,  which  during  the  republic  was  kept  in  the 
strictest  subordination  to  the  civil,  could,  under  the  empire, 
at  any  time  be  put  above  the  civil  authority  by  the  emperor, 
his  very  title  being  military,  Septimus  Severus  appointed 
Papinian,  the  greatest  of  all  the  Roman  jurists,  pretoriaii 
prefect,  which  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  army  and  of 
(he  law.    And  lj]nian  and  Paulus,  only  a  little,  if  at  all 
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(eea  emineDt  a^  jurists  than  PapiniaD,  were  saccessivelj 
appointed  praetorian  prefect  by  Alexander  St  verus. 

The  jurists  wrote  innumerable  treatises  on  the  law,  which 
came  to  be  of  as  much  authority  as  their  privileged  opin- 
ions. It  was  these  writings  that  exerted  a  paramount  influ- 
ence in  developing  and  bringing  into  system  Soman  juris- 
prudence. The  law  contained  in  the  twelve  tables,  the 
edictal  law,  and  established  usage,  were  the  materials  upon 
which  the  jurists  labored  in  their  writings  with  great  hon- 
esty of  purpose,  remarkable  good  sense,  and  fine  dialectical 
skill.  Oratory  was  no  longer,  as  it  had  been  duing  the 
glorious  period  of  the  republic,  the  great  art  by  which  men 
rose  to  eminence  in  the  state.  Its  voice  was  now  silent; 
when  to  speak  of  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens  was  treason. 
Therefore,  to  the  silent  and  obscure  labor  of  building  up 
jurisprudence  the  greatest  minds  devoted  themselves.  The 
writings  of  the  jurists  became  in  time  so  numerous,  that, 
in  order  to  help  the  incapacity  of  those  who  administered 
law,  at  a  time  when,  amidst  general  degradation,  the  great 
jurists  had  no  successors,  the  Emperor  Valentiniau  III,  by 
a  constitution,  declared  that  the  writings  of  Papinian, 
Paulus,  Gains,  Ulpian,  and  Modestinus  should  have  the 
force  of  law  when  they  were  unanimous ;  when  they  were 
not  unanimous,  the  opinion  of  the  majority  was  to  be  fol- 
lowed; and  when  they  were  equally  divided,  the  opinion 
in  which  Papinian  concurred  was  to  be  adopted. 

Thus,  according  to  a  tendency  common  to  all  systems  of 
law,  the  Roman,  in  the  new  application  of  principles  re- 
quired by  the  ever-changing  conditions  of  society,  gradually, 
through  the  offices  of  the  two  pretors  and  afterwards 
through  the  writingsof  the  great  jurists,  emerged  from  the 
narrow  rules  which  originated  in  the  early  peculiarities  of 
Roman  society,  and  gradually  expanded  itself  into  a  more 
ample  scheme  of  justice,  fitted  for  a  universal  dominion. 
[t  became  in  time,  allowing  local  differences,  the  common 
law  of  all  the  provinces. 

This  system  of  jurisprudence  was  closely  connected  with 
die  imperial  theory  and  form  of  government,  both  by  the 
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manner  of  ite  growth  and  the  political  doctrines  inirodnced 
into  it  Dj  the  writings  of  the  jnrists.  The  jurists  were,  in 
politics,  imperialists;  and  they  made  their  legal  opinions 
support  the  imperial  authority  at  all  points  of  doctrinal 
application  and  administrative  contact  between  it  and  the 
law.  For  though  the  theory  of  the  republic  was  forgotten^ 
and  the  right  of  revolution,  so  often  exerted  in  the  early 
history  of  Rome,  was  hardly  even  a  matter  of  tradition^ 
still  it  was  deemed  necessary,  by  the  jurists,  to  vindicate 
to  human  intelligence,  by  some  theory  of  right,  an  au- 
thority so  stupendous  as  that  of  a  Roman  emperor.  There- 
fore it  was  that  the  jurists  invented  the  fiction  of  the  lex 
regia,  by  which  it  was  pretended  that  all  the  authority  of 
the  Roman  people  was  irrevocably  granted  to  the  emperor. 
And,  to  complete  their  theory  of  absolutism,  the  jurists  in- 
troduced into  their  writings,  as  a  constitutional  principle, 
the  dogma,  Whatever  pleases  the  prince  has  the  force  of  law. 

Thus  the  jurisprudence  which  had*  been  recast  in  an 
imperial  mold  became  a  part  of  the  imperial  system;  and 
as  the  chief  functionaries  under  the  empire  were  generally 
selected  from  the  profession  of  the  law,  they  entered  upon 
their  official  functions  thoroughly  imbued  with  imperial 
ideas  and  trained  to  principles  of  imperial  policy.  The 
administration  of  the  law,  too,  was  subordinate  to  the  im- 
perial authority,  not  only  in  theory  but  in  practice,  the 
courts  being  organized  accordingly.  Under  the  republic, 
the  courts  were  open  to  the  public  in  both  civil  and  crim- 
inal trials.  Under  the  empire,  open  courts  disappeared, 
and  an  appeal  lay  in  ail  cases  to  the  emperor  in  his  im- 
perial court.  Thus  a  perfect  system  of  despotism,  dis- 
guised under  forms  of  law,  was  built  up  on  the  ruins  of 
the  republic. 

After  the  -eat  of  the  Roman  empire  had  been  transferred 
by  Constantine  to  the  borders  of  Asia,  and  the  unity  of 
the  Roman  dominion  had  been  broken  into  a  western  and 
an  eastern  empire,  the  Emperor  Justinian,  in  the  first 
naif  of  the  sixth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  had  all  the 
eonstifntions  wii^jj  had  been  promulgated  by  the  success* 
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We  emperors  compiled  into  a  code.  And  afterwards,  at 
the  suggestion  of  Tribonian,  a  distinguished  lawyer  who 
had  been  one  of  the  compilers  of  the  code,  a  commission 
was  appointed,  with  Tribonian  at  its  head,  to  make  a  selec- 
tion from  the  writings  of  the  elder  jurists,  which  should 
comprehend  all  that  was  most  valuable  in  them,  and  should 
be  a  compendious  exposition  of  Koman  law.  The  commis- 
sioners, in  the  very  short  period  of  three  years,  produced 
their  compilation,  called  the  Pandects  or  Digest,  containing 
literal  extracts  from  thirty-nine  jurists,  those  from  Ulpian 
and  Paulus  constituting  about  one  half  of  the  whole  work. 
The  Pandects  or  Digest,  besides  being  designed  as  a  book 
for  the  practitioner,  was  designed  also  to  form  a  necessary 
part  of  legal  education  in  the  schools  of  jurisprudence  at 
Constantinople  and  Berytus.  But  it  was  too  vast  a  work^ 
and  required  for  its  comprehension  too  great  a  previous 
knowledge  of  law,  to  admit  of  its  being  made  an  introduc- 
tion to  a  course  of  legal  study.  Justinian,  therefore,  ap- 
pointed Tribonian,  in  conjunction  with  Theophilus  and 
Dorotheus,  respectively  professors  in  the  law  schools  of 
Constantinople  and  Berytus,  to  compose  an  elementary 
law  book.     They  produced  the  Institutes. 

The  Code,  the  Pandects  or  Digest,  and  the  Institutes 
contain  the  civil  law  as  it  has  come  down  to  modem  times, 
and  are  the  sources  from  which  the  modern  jurists  have 
derived  their  knowledge  of  Roman  jurisprudence.  They 
embody  principles  and  ideas  of  law  which  were  the  slow 
growth  of  ages,  and  which,  beginning  with  the  origin  of 
the  Roman  people,  had  been  gradually  unfolded,  modified, 
and  matured. 

During  the  progress  of  Roman  jurisprudence  the  forms 
of  legal  procedure  had  undergone  an  entire  change.  A 
soon  as  the  republic  was  overthrown  and  the  empire  wa 
established  by  Augustus,  changes  in  the  law  began  to  be 
contemplated;  and  two  schools  of  law  reformers  arose,  one 
school  in  iavor  of  adhering  to  the  strict  technical  forms  of 
the  law  under  the  republic,  and  the  other  in  favor  of  sub- 
stitii^ng  for  them  simple  and  general  forms,  more  accom- 
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modated,  as  they  said,  to  the  larger  eqaitj,  the  more  ample 
justice  of  the  jurisprudence  required  by  the  enlightened 
spirit  of  the  age.  At  the  head  of  the  republican  school 
stood  Labeo,  and  at  the  head  of  the  other  stood  Capito. 
Both  were  eminent  lawyers.  But  the  first,  though  in  fa- 
vor of  liberalizing  the  principles  of  the  old  jurisprudence, 
was  utterly  averse  from  changing  the  strict  technical  forms 
of  procedure,  as  he  believed  they  afforded  the  only  protec- 
tion to  the  rights  of  the  citizen.  Gapito,  ou  the  contrary, 
a  time-serving  adherent  of  the  new  order  of  things,  main- 
tained that  the  forms  of  legal  procedure,  as  well  as  the 
jurisprudence  itself,  must  be  changed  to  suit  the  spirit  of 
progress.  The  controversy  between  these  schools  of  law- 
yers lasted  nearly  a  century,  the  imperial  party  gaining 
ground  all  the  time,  until  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  by  the 
perpetual  edict,  exercised  uncontrolled  legislative  author- 
ity, and  fixed  forever  the  character  of  the  imperial  juris- 
prudence. From  this  epoch  the  civil  law  and  its  procedure 
assumed  that  pretorian  form  and  spirit  which  were  consum- 
mated in  the  Code,  the  Pandects,  and  the  Institutes  of  Jus- 
tinian. The  old  forms  of  law  procedure  of  the  republic, 
and  the  respect  for  precedent  when  the  law  was  an  emana- 
tion from  the  manners  and  spirit  of  the  people,  gave  way 
to  the  more  simple  forms  of  the  empire.  Thus  was  con- 
summated what  has  sometimes  been  considered  an  advance 
in  jurisprudence.  But  in  this  opinion  things  wholly  differ- 
ent have  been  confounded:  the  machinery  for  carrying  law 
Into  effect  had  been  confounded  with  the  law  itself.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  law  itself  was  so  improved,  under 
the  empire,  as  to  make  it  almost  a  new  creation ;  but  there 
should  be  as  IHtle  doubt  that  the  mode  of  procedure  was 
changed  from  OL,e  suited  to  the  liberty  of  the  citizen  to  one 
suited  to  arbitrary  power,  by  its  enlarging  the  discretion 
of  judges. 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  common  law  of  England,  we  will 
find  that,  as  &r  as  administrative  principles  and  forms  of 
procedure  are  concerned,  it  is  the  opposite  of  the  Roman 
civiJ  law  as  it  was  molded  under  the  empire.    The  principle 
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which,  in  the  practical  adminiBtration  of  the  two  sjstems, 
marks  the  primary  essential  distinction  between  them,  is 
the  relative  obligatory  force  under  them  of  precedent  or 
former  decisions.  Under  the  common  law,  former  decis- 
ions control  the  court  unconditionally.  It  is  deemed  bj 
the  common  law  indispensable  that  there  should  be  a  fixed 
rule  of  decision,  in  order  that  rights  and  property  may  be 
stable  and  certain,  and  not  involved  in  perpetual  doubts 
and  controversies.  Under  the  civil  law  the  principle  is 
different  Former  decisions  have  not  so  fixed  and  certain 
an  operation,  but  are  considered  as  only  governing  the  par- 
ticular case,  without  establishing  as  a  settled  rule  the  prin- 
ciple involved  in  it.  When  a  similar  case  occurs,  the  judge 
may  decide  it  according  to  his  personal  views  of  the  law, 
or  according  to  the  opinion  of  some  eminent  jurist.  The 
civil  law,  as  administered  at  the  present  time  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  possesses  all  the  uncertainty  and  fluctua- 
tion of  doctrine  that  results  from  the  little  respect  paid  by 
it  to  precedent.  The  commentaries  of  the  doctors,  whe 
have  succeeded  to  the  jurists,  are  as  various  as  the  diversity 
of  human  judgment  can  make  them.  The  late -United 
States  Attorney  General,  L6gare,  who  studied  law  in  Ger- 
many, with  all  his  strong  predilections  for  the  civil  law, 
said,  ^^One  who  was  initiated  in  this  study,  as  we  happened 
to  be,  under  the  old  plan  of  the  eighteenth  century,  with 
Heiueccias  for  a  guide,  will  find  himself  in  the  schools  of 
the  present  day  in  almost  another  world — new  doctrines, 
new  history,  new  methods,  new  text-books,  and,  above  all, 
new  views  and  a  new  spirit"  The  diversity  of  doctrine  in 
the  schools  signalized  by  Mr.  L6gare  descends-  intx)  the 
courts  to  perplex  and  bewilder  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice. Let  any  one,  who  wishes  to  examine  a  specimen  of 
this  perplexity  in  regard  to  a  fundamental  classification 
which  the  civilians  make  of  laws  into  personal  statutes  and 
real  statutes,  refer  to  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  of 
Louisiana,  by  Mr.  Justice  Porter,  in  Saul  v.  His  OreditorSj 
in  1 7  MartMs  Repor^ts.  After  referring  to  the  jurists  of  the 
different  European  countries  who  have  treated  of  this  dis 
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tinctioD,  Justice  Porter  says:  "The  moment  we  attempt  to 
discover  from  these  writers  what  statutes  are  real  and  what 
personal,  the  most  extraordinary  confusion  is  presented. 
Their  definitions  often  differ;  and,  when  they  agree  in  their 
definitions,  they  dispute  as  to  their  application."  And  Mr. 
Justice  Story,  in  his  "  Confiict  of  Laws,"  when  speaking 
of  the  civilians  who  have  treated  of  the  subject  of  his 
book,  says :  "  The  civilians  of  continental  Europe  have  ex- 
amined  the  subject  in  many  of  its  bearings  with  a  more 
comprehensive  philosophy,  if  not  with  a  more  enlightened 
spirit.  Their  works,  however,  abound  with  theoretical  dis- 
tinctions, which  serve  little  purpose  than  to  provoke  idle 
diflcussions  and  metaphysical  subtleties,  which  perplex,  if 
they  do  not  confound  the  inquirer.  *  *  *  Precedents, 
too,  have  not,  either  in  the  courts  of  continental  Europe  or 
in  the  judicial  discussions  of  eminent  jurists,  the  same  force 
and  authority  which  we,  who  live  under  the  infiuence  of  the 
common  law,  are  accustomed  to  attribute  to  them;  and  it 
is  unavoidable  that  many  differences  of  opinion  will  exist 
amongst  them,  even  in  relation  to  leading  principles."  Such 
is  the  fluctuating  wind  of  doctrine  with  which  the  judicial 
mind  is  liable  to  veer  under  civil-law  institutions  where 
precedents  have  but  little  force. 

The  common  law,  in  broad  contrast  to  the  civil  law,  has 
always  wholly  repudiated  any  thing  as  authority  but  the 
judgments  of  courts  deliberately  given  in  causes  argued 
and  decided.  "For  (says  Lord  Coke,  in  the  preface  to  his 
9th  Report)  it  is  one  amongst  others  of  the  great  honors  of 
the  common  law  that  cases  of  great  difiiculty  are  never  ad- 
judged or  resolved  in  tenebris  or  sub  sUentio  suppressis  raUonir 
bu3y  but  in  open  court;  and  there  upon  solemn  and  elabor- 
ate arguments,  first  at  thebar  by  the  counsel  learned  of 
either  party,  (and  if  the  case  depend  in  the  court  of  com- 
mon pleaS;  then  by  the  sergeants  at  law  only;)  and  after 
at  the  bench  by  the  judges,  where  they  argue  (the  presid- 
ing judge  beginning  firpt)  seriatim^  upon  certain  days  openly 
and  purposely  prefixed,  delivering  at  large  the  authoritiesi 
reasons,  and  causes  of  their  judgments  and  resolutions  in 
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every  such  particular  case,  {habet  enim  iveacio  qiad  e>  ergia 
viva  vox:)  a  reverend  and  honorable  proceeding  in  law,  a 
grateful  satisfaction  to  the  parties,  and  a  great  instruction 
and  direction  to  the  attentive  and  studious  hearers."  Noth* 
tng  less  elaborately  learned  and  cautiously  considered  than 
such  a  judgment  of  a  court  has  a  legitimate  place  in  the 
common  law.  By  such  adjudications  has  that  great  system 
of  jurisprudence  been  built  up.  The  opinion  of  no  lawyei 
has  a  place  in  the  system  of  the  common  law.  And  thi^ 
wise  principle  of  the  common  law  is  never  lost  sight  of  b) 
those  bred  in  its  spirit  When  Lord  Coke  wrote  his  com 
mentaries  upon  certain  statutes  of  England,  from  Magot 
Charta  to  Henry  VIII,  which  are  called  his  11  Institutert, 
he  did  not  give  his  personal  opinions  of  their  meaning, 
but  gave  the  judicial  interpretations  of  them  which  had 
been  made.  In  the  conclusion  of  the  preface  to  the  li 
Institutes  he  says:  "Upon  the  text  of  the  civil  law  there  be 
so  many  glosses  and  interpretations,  and  again  upon  those 
so  many  commentaries,  and  all  written  by  doctors  of  equal 
degree  and  authority,  and  therein  so  many  diversities  of 
opitiions,  as  they  rather  increase  than  resolve  doubts  and 
uncertainties,  and  the  professors  of  that  noble  science  say 
that  it  is  Uke  a  sea  faU  of  waves.  The  difference,  then,  between 
those  glosses  and  commentaries  and  this  we  publish  is,  that 
their  glosses  and  commentaries  are  written  by  doctors, 
which  be  advocates,  and  so  in  a  great  manner  private  inter- 
pretations; and  our  expositions  or  commentaries  upon 
Magna  Charta  and  other  statutes  are  resolutions  of  judges 
in  courts  of  justice  in  judicial  courses  of  proceeding,  either 
related  and  reported  in  our  books  or  extant  in  judicial 
records,  or  in  both,  and  therefore,  being  collected  together, 
shall  (as  we  conceive)  produce  certainty,  the  mother  and 
nurse  of  repose  and  quietness/'  Such  is  the  doctrine  of 
the  common  law !  ITothing  but  the  solemn  voice  of  the  law 
itself,  speaking  through  its  constituted  tribunals,  is  of  any 
judicial  authority.  And  how  august  is  that  authority,  re- 
posing as  it  does  upon  the  solemn  deciisions  of  courts  which 
)iave  adTninistered  justice  in  the  very  same  halls  for  nearly 
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eight  hundred  years!  In  vain  shall  we  search  the  his. 
tory  of  nations  for  a  parallel  to  this  stability  of  law  amidst 
the  fluctaating  vicissitudes  of  empire.  It  is  this  stability 
of  law,  ruling  over  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  and  ad- 
ministering equal  justice  to  the  high  and  the  low  through 
so  many  centuries,  that  vindicates  the  "  frame  and  ordinary 
course  of  the  common  law"  to  the  consideration  of  the 
present  times. 

It  is  this  primary  difference  in  the  principles  of  practice, 
under  the  two  systems  of  law,  which  gives  to  the  common 
law  its  great  superiority  over  the  civil  law,  as  a  practical 
jurisprudence  regulating  the  affairs  of  society.  It  has  the 
great  advantage  of  producing  certainty  in  regard  to  all 
rights  and  obligations  which  are  regulated  by  law.  But, 
above  all,  it  excludes  private  interpretations  and  controls 
the  arbitrary  discretion  of  judges.  In  the  common  law 
the  principles  of  interpretation  are  fixed  and  certain.  Rules 
of  interpretation  were  early  adopted,  and  have  never  been 
departed  from.  Other  rules  from  time  to  time  have  been 
adopted,  but  when  once  introduced  into  practice  they  be- 
come precedents.  --vn/Vn 

But  it  is  far  otherwise  in  the  civil  law.  Different  schools 
of  interpretation  have  existed  in  countries  where  it  is  ad- 
ministered  in  modern  times,  called  respectively  the  histori- 
cal and  the  philosophical  schools.  And  the  law  is  subject 
to  all  th^  fluctuation  in  practice  which  grows  out  of  the 
different  principles  of  interpretation  of  these  schools.  By 
these  different  principles  of  interpretation,  and  by  the 
principle  that  former  decisions  may  be  disregarded,  much 
certainty  in  the  law  is  lost;  so  that  often  the  decision  of 
the  plainest  case,  unless  it  depends  upon  some  fundamental 
positive  rule,  can  hardly  be  confidently  foretold. 

This  difference  in  the  administrative  principles  of  the 
common  law  and  the  civil  law  is  intimately  connected  with 
their  different  modes  of  procedure  and  with  the  different 
degree  of  respect  P*'-^^  ^^  technical  forms.  Under  th'? 
common  law,  foj*i^0  are  as  sacred  as  the  principles  they  em- 
body.    They  are  ^^ecedents.     The  precise  form  being  s 
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precedent,  the  certainty  of  the  principle  which  it  embodies 
is  thereby  fixed.  There  can  be  no  more  dispute  about  the 
principle  than  alioiit  the  form  which  embodies  it.  Every 
new  case  must  conform  to  the  requirements  of  the  form; 
and  if  it  conforms  to  it,  there  can  be  no  dispute  about  its 
import. 

The  great  instrument  by  which  certainty  has  been  given 
to  precedents  in  the  common  law  is  special  pleading.  This 
is  the  mainspring  and  the  regulative  force  of  the  whole 
machinery  of  the  common  law  as  a  practical  jurisprudence. 
By  it  every  step,  from  the  original  writ  to  the  judgment, 
is  kept  in  specific  undeviating  forms.  There*  can  be  no 
dispute  about  the  specific  import  of  every  step  in  the  pro- 
cedure. And  when  the  decision  is  made,  ho  matter  how 
loosely  the  opinion  of  the  court  may  be  expressed,  the 
pleadings  in  the  case  give  definiteness  to  the  point  or  points 
decided,  and  preserve  them  forever  as  a  precedent  for  future 
judges  to  follow. 

The  object  of  judicial  proceedingt  is  to  ascertain  and  to 
decide  upon  disputes  between  parties.  In  order  to  do  this, 
it  is  indispensable  that  the  point  or  points  in  controversy  be 
evolved  and  distinctly  presented  for  decision.  The  com- 
mon law  and  the  civil  law  have  difierent  modes  for  accom- 
plishing this  purpose.  The  rules  of  common  law  pleading 
are  designed  to  develop  and  present  the  precise  point  in 
dispute  upon  the  record  itself y  without  requiring  any  action 
on  the  part  of  the  courtfor  the  purpose.  The  parties  are  re- 
quired to  plead  alternately  in  writing,  until  their  respective 
allegations  of  affirmation  and  denial  terminate  in  a  single 
material  issue,  either  of  law  or  of  fact,  the  decision  of  which 
will  dispose  of  the  cause. 

By  the  civil  law  the  parties  are  not  required  to  plead  in 
such  a  way  as  to  evolve  upon  the  written  record,  by  the 
allegations  of  the  respective  parties,  the  point  in  dispute, 
but  are  permitted  to  set  forth  all  the  facts  which  constitute 
the  cause  of  action  or  defense  at  large ;  the  questions  of  law 
not  being  separated  from  the  questions  of  fact,  as  in  the 
common  law  pleadings,  but  the  whole  case  is  [resented  in 
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gross  to  the  court  for  its  determination.  Under  this  prao 
tice  the  court  has  the  labor  of  reviewing  the  complex  alio- 
gations  of  the  respective  parties,  and  methodizing  them,  and 
evolving  for  adjudication  the  material  points  on  which  th« 
controversy  turns. 

When  the  court  of  chancery  in  England  began  to  take 
cognizance  of  disputes  between  parties,  it  adopted  the  civil 
law  mode  of  procedure.  This  court  assumed  to  eschew 
the  strict  technical  rules  of  the  common  law,  and  to  pro- 
ceed upon  the  broad  equities  of  the  case;  and,  therefore, 
naturally  required  the  statement  of  the  facts  at  large.  As 
the  trial  by  jury  did  not  pertain  to  this  court,  the  incon- 
venience of  mingling  questions  of  law  and  of  fact  was  not 
felt,  as  they  were  both  decided  by  the  court,  and  therefore 
needed  not  to  be  separated  on  the  record,  as  in  courts  of 
law,  where  they  are  decided  by  different  tribunals.  And, 
besides,  the  chancellor,  from  the  nature  of  his  court,  can 
take  all  the  time  required  for  the  examination  of  the  ques- 
tions of  law  and  of  fact  involved  in  the  allegations  of  the 
opposite  parties.  There  is,  therefore,  nothing  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  court  of  chancery  which  forbids  the  use  of 
the  civil  law  mode  of  pleading.  Indeed,  the  court  of  chan- 
cery is,  in  form,  a  civil  law  tribunal.  Its  whole  practice  is 
modeled  after  the  edictal  law  of  the  Roman  pretor. 

But  the  civil  law  mode  of  pleading  is  not  applicable  to 
the  common  law  courts.  In  these  courts  questions  of  law 
are  determined  by  the  judges,  while  questions  of  fact  are 
determined  by  the  jury.  It  is  therefore  manifest  that  it  is 
at  least  convenient  that  these  questions,  which  are  to  be 
decided  by  different  tribunals,  should  be  separated  upon 
the  written  record  before  the  case  is  presented  for  trial. 
The  material  points,  about  which  the  parties  are  in  dispute, 
cannot  be  so  easily  evolved  from  the  complicated  mass  of 
facts  in  the  hurry  of  a  trial  as  they  can  be  by  pleadings 
carefully  framed  beforehand  by  experienced  lawyers,  in 
accordance  with  rules  which  require  all  issues  to  be  single, 
involving  onJy  OQe  question,  and  to  be  stated  upon  the 
written  record  itg^Jf.     And  certainly  it  facilitates  the  ad 
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{Dinistration  of  jostice  to  have  the  record  of  every  case  di&- 
incnmbered  of  all  extraneoaB  matters,  and  of  everything 
irrelevant  and  immaterial,  and  nothing  but  the  naked  points 
in  dispute,  whether  of  fact  or  of  law,  presented  distinctly  to 
the  judges  and  the  jury,  as  is  done  by  the  special  pleading 
of  the  common  law. 

Nothing  is  niore  important,  in  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, than  a  distinct  theory  and  law  of  evidence.  Without 
it  there  can  be  no  certainty  in  administrative  justice.  For 
it  matters  not  how  clearly  a  system  of  jurisprudence  may 
define  obligations  and  rights,  if  in  judicial  investigations 
improper  evidence  is  admitted,  and  proper  evidence  la 
rejected,  there  can  be  no  security.  •  The  system  of  com- 
mon law  pleading  is  framed  with  reference  to  this  point, 
making  issues  of  fact  simple,  so  that  the  relevancy  of  evi« 
dence  can  be  easily  perceived.  The  common  law  is  greatly 
superior  to  the  civil  law  on  this  point  In  the  loose,  de- 
tailed statements  of  civil  law  pleadings  the  exact  point  in 
dispute  will  often  be  left  in  so  much  doubt  that  the  evi- 
dence  will  be  various,  latitudinous,  and  vague ;  and  many 
topics  will  be  introduced  at  the  trial  which  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  real  questions  in  dispute.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  whole  government  of  England  is  but  a  contrivance 
to  bring  twelve  men  into  the  jury  box.  Trial  by  jury  is, 
therefore,  in  connection  with  the  court,  the  great  end  of  the 
government ;  and  special  pleading  is  the  great  instrument 
by  which  that  peculiar  form  of  judicature  is  made  efficient. 
It  presents  the  precise  points  to  be  determined,  and  thereby 
indicates  the  character  of  the  evidence  required,  which  is 
all  that  any  contrivance  can  accomplish. 

It  is  thus  seen  how  the  common  law  pleading  gives  cer- 
tainty to  trials  at  law,  making  the  questions  to  be  decided 
precise,  the  admission  and  rejection  of  evidence  definite, 
and  retaining  on  the  record,  after  the  trial,  precision  in 
everything,  from  the  summons  to  the  judgment,  so  that 
it  can  be  known  what  was  in  dispute,  what  was  proved, 
and  what  was  adjudged. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  from  what  has  been  said  that  1 
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andei  value  any  inflaence  which  the  civil  law  has  exerted 
in  liberalizing  any  too  narrow  principles  of  the  common 
law  in  that  long  sweep  of  ages  through  which  they  both 
have  governed  the  affitirs  of  men ;  though  I  think  that 
this  influence  has  been  exaggerated  by  some  of  the  ablest 
writers  on  the  common  law.  It  is  not  as  systems  of  prin- 
ciples of  justice  that  I  have  contrasted  the  common  and 
the  civil  law.  It  is  only  their  respective  modes  of  proced- 
ure in  administering  justice  that  I  have  contrasted.  We 
must,  in  such  a  discussion,  be  careful  not  to  confound  what 
Sir  Henry  Spelman  calls  "the  course  and  frame  of  justice" 
with  the  principles  of  justice. 

In  concluding  the  contrast  between  the  common  law  and 
the  civil  law,  as  a  juridical  question,  it  will  be  profitable  to 
consider  the  two  systems  of  law  in  their  political  aspects. 

The  march  which  the  civil  law  has  made  over  the  conti- 
nental European  nations  has  carried  its  forms  of  procedure 
with  it;  and  it  cannot  be  pretended  that  either  liberty  or 
property  has  been  as  well  protected  in  these  countries  as 
in  England.  ,  The  people  of  these  countries  are  of  the 
same  race  with  those  of  England,  and  had  originally  the 
same  institutions.  "When  we  peruse,"  says  Sir  Francis 
Palgrave,  "  the  annals  of  the  Teutonic  nations,  the  epithet 
Teutonic  being  used  in  its  widest  sense,  the  first  impres- 
si(  n  which  we  receive  results  from  the  identity  of  their 
ansient  laws  and  modes  of  government  which  prevailed 
amongst  them.  Like  their  various  languages,  which  are 
in  truth  but  dialects  of  one  mother-tongue,  so  their  laws 
are  but  modifications  of  one  primeval  code.  In  all  their 
wanderings  from  their  parent  home  the  Teutons  bore  with 
them  that  law  which  was  their  birthright  and  their  privi- 
lege; and  even  now  we  can  mark  the  era  when  the  same 
principles  and  doctrines  were  recognized  at  Upsula  and  at 
Toledo,  in  Lombardy  and  in  England.  But,  descending 
the  stream  of  time,  the  tokens  of  relationship  diminish, 
am*  at  length  disappear.  Amongst  the  cognate  races  of 
the  ^ntinent  of  Europe  political  freedom  was  eftacod  by 
the  inprovement  of  society.  England  alone  has  witnessed 
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the  coiicurreut  development  of  liberty  and  Livilizatiou. 
From  whatever  causes  it  may  have  originated,  a  beneficial 
impulse  was  given  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Augla-Norman 
governments  to  the  courts  of  justice,  which,  though  emanat- 
ing  from  the  crown,  were  interposed  between  the  sover- 
eign and  his  subjects  in  such  a  manner  as  to  tend  towards 
a  limited  monarchy.  And  if  this  tendency  had  not  con- 
tinued and  increased,  the  share  of  authority  possessed  by 
the  people  or  their  representatives  would  have  been  as 
feebly  established  here  as  in  other  countries,  which,  start- 
ing from  the  same  point,  proceeded  in  a  less  fortunate 
career.  Deprived  of  the  security  afforded  by  the  institu- 
tions which  became  the  strongholds  of  liberty  and  the 
stations  of  defense,  from  which  the  patriot  could  not  be 
dislodged,  the  Parliament  of  England,  like  the  Cortes  of 
Spain  or  the  States-General  of  France,  would  long  since 
have  declined  into  inefficiency  and  extinction." 

It  was  the  civil  law  of  imperial  Some  which  gradually 
undermined  the  Teutonic  institutions  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  The  fandament?.l  text  of  that  law,  as  we  have 
seen,  is,  "  The  will  of  the  prince  has  the  force  of  law." 
This  gradually  became  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  the 
governments  of  continental  Europe;  and  the  juridical  prin- 
ciples and  the  modes  of  procedure  made  it  efficient  in 
practice.  The  palatial  courts,  to  which  appeals  lay  from 
all  inferior  tribunals,  enabled  the  prince  to  control  the 
whole  administration  of  justice.  The  prerogative  of  the 
crown  could  not,  therefore,  be  resisted  by  the  courts,  as  it 
has  been  at  important  junctures  by  the  courts  oi  England, 
[t  is  the  law,  and  the  law  only,  which  can  successfrilly  re- 
aist  the  encroachments  of  despotism.  In  the  absence  of 
defined  laws,  and  an  independent  judiciary  to  enforce  them, 
the  only  check  upon  arbitrary  power  is  popular  insurrec- 
tion ;  and  the  people,  after  they  have  overthrown  by  force 
one  despotism,  are  liable,  by  their  excesses,  as  all  history 
shows,  to  succumb  to  another. 

In  the  great  contest  between  the  civil  law  and  the  Teu- 
tonic laws  and  institutions,  which  occurred  all  over  Europt 
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after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  Teatonic,  under  the 
name  of  Anglo-Saxon,  prevailed  in  England.  King  John 
was  compelled,  while  that  contest  was  going  on,  to  sign 
Magna  Charta,  proclaiming  the  great  ftindamental  prin* 
ciples  of  the  common  law.  Soon  afterwards,  under  the  in« 
fluence  of  the  spirit  of  the  common  law,  the  representative 
system  of  government,  composed  of  democracy,  monarchy, 
and  aristocracy,  was  established;  which  has  served  as  a 
model  for  our  fonn  of  government,  and  that  of  every  na- 
tion that  aspires  after  freedom.  At  that  epoch  Bracton 
wrote  his  treatise,  "  On  the  laws  and  customs  of  England." 
In  it  he  asserted  the  supremacy  of  the  law  over  the  king. 
His  words  are,  ^^Bex  rum  debet  esse  sitb  homine  sed  sub  Deo  ei 
lege"  This  work  was  afterwards  translated  into  French 
by  Houard,  an  eminent  Norman  lawyer,  and  he  avowedly 
suppressed  that  passage  as  too  inconsistent  with  French 
constitutional  law  to  be  circulated  in  France.  Such  was 
the  difference,  at  that  early  period,  in  the  principles  of 
constitutional  law  in  England,  where  the  common  law 
prevailed,  and  in  France,  where  the  civil  law  prevailed. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I  the  found- 
ations of  the  common  law  were  laid.  The  clergy,  who 
favored  the  civil  law,  no  longer  monopolized  legal 
knowledge.  A  school  of  common  law  had  been  estab- 
lished. Laymen  had  gradually  formed  themselves  into 
societies  called  "inns  of  court,"  where  they  devoted  their 
lives  to  the  study  of  the  common  law.  Edward  selected 
his  judges  from  this  body  of  professional  men.  Then  it 
was  that  the  principles  of  the  common  law  and  the  modes 
of  procedure  were  systematized,  and  the  courts,  as  they 
have  subsisted  for  nearly  six  centuries,  were  framed  and 
established;  and  the  statutes  which  were  passed  during  the 
reign  for  reforming  the  law  were  framed  with  reference 
to  the  principles  of  Magna  Charta  and  the  common  law. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  common 
law  received  a  new  impulse  towards  development  from 
the  celebrated  ti^^tise  of  Sir  John  Fortescue,  "In  Praise 
of  the  Lawa  of  J)^^]and."    The  work  was  written  to  in- 
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«trQCt  the  prince  royal,  who  was  afterwards  Henry  VX 
in  the  principles  of  the  constitution  of  England  as  a  mon 
archy  limited  by  law.  The  superiority  of  the  common 
law  to  the  civil  law  as  a  scheme  of  liberty  is  thoroughly 
vindicated,  and  the  greater  prosperity  of  the  people  of 
England,  when  compared  with  the  people  of  France,  is 
ascribed  to  the  different  systems  of  law  by  which  the  two 
countries  are  respectively  governed* 

It  was  during  the  Elizabethan  period  of  English  history 
that  the  character  of  English  jurisprudence  was  fixed  for- 
ever on  the  basis  of  the  common  law.  The  great  lawyers 
who  fixed  the  land-marks  of  English  jurisprudence  at  that 
climacteric  epoch  in  English  civilization  utterly  repudiated 
the  civil  law  as  inapplicable  to  the  English  polity.  ^^As 
for  your  Majesty's  laws  of  England,"  said  Lord  Bacon,  "I 
could  say  much  of  their  dignity,  and  somewhat  of  their 
defect,  but  they  cannot  but  excel  the  civil  law  in  fitness 
for  the  government;  for  the  civil  law  was  not  made  for  the 
countries  which  itgoverneth."  Lord  Coke,  by  his  Reports 
and  his  Listitutes,  laid  that  broader  foundation  for  the 
common  law  which  the  exigencies  of  society  in  the  era 
which  was  opening  required.  From  that  period  to  the 
present  time  the  common  law  has  held  on  in  the  direction 
then  given  to  it.  It  has  within  itself  an  inherent  force  of 
expansion  and  progressiveness.  It  consists  of  elementary 
principles  capable  of  indefinite  development  in  their  appli- 
cations to  the  ever-varying  and  increasing  Exigencies  of 
society.  There  are  certain  fundamental  maxims  belong- 
ing to  it  which  are  never  departed  from.  These  are  the 
immutable  basis  of  the  system.  There  are  other  maxims 
which  are  restricted  by  modifications  or  limited  by  excep- 
tions. It  is  pre-eminently  a  practical  system.  It  has 
broken  away  from  the  shackles  of  theory  and  technicality 
when,  in  the  changing  conditions  of  society  and  of  prop- 
erty,  justice  and  expediency  required  it.  For  a  time  the 
ancient  rules  and  practice  may  have  resisted  the  equitable 
demands  of  the  new  exigencies  in  human  life:  but  when 
the  new  exigencies  have  shown  themselves  to  be  perma- 
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nent  interests  in  society,  English  jurisprudence  has  always 
found  within  its  acknowledged  frame  of  justice  means  of 
providing  for  the  new  rights  and  obligations  which  have 
sprung  from  the  ever-widening  sphere  of  civilization.  The 
method  of  its  progress  is  simple  and  plain.  When  a  case 
is  brought  into  a  court  the  first  question  which  legitimately 
emerges  from  the  facts  is,  whether  there  is  any  statute 
which  provides  for  it.  If  there  is  none,  then  it  is  inquired 
whether  there  be  any  clear  principle  of  common  law  which 
fixes  the  rights  and  obligations  of  the  parties.  If  the  an- 
swer be  again  in  the  negative,  then  springs  up  the  inquiry, 
whether  there  be  any  principle  of  the  common  law  which, 
by  analogy  or  parity  of  reason,  ought  to  govern.  If  from 
neither  of  these  sources  a  principle  of  adjudication  for  the 
case  can  be  educed,  it  is  recognized  as  a  new  case,  and  the 
principles  of  natural  justice  are  applied  to  its  solution. 
But  if  the  principles  of  natural  justice,  on  account  of  any 
technical  or  other  impediment,  cannot  be  applied  to  the 
settlement  of  the  respective  rights  of  the  parties,  then,  by 
the  immutable  juridical  principles  of  the  common  law, 
founded  upon  the  jealous  limitation  of  judicial  discretion,  if 
equity  cannot  relieve,  the  case  must  fail;  and  provision 
can  only  be  made  by  statute  for  future  cases  of  like  nature. 
It  matters  not  how  the  civil  law  or  other  foreign  jurispru- 
dence may  have  disposed  of  the  question,  unless,  upon  one 
of  the  principles  which  have  been  stated,  the  case  can  be  ad- 
judged, the  J)arty  must  fail  of  relief  who  seeks  the  aid  of 
a  court.  "The  Roman  law,"  said  Tindal,  C.  J.,  in  Acton 
V.  Blendell,  "forms  no  rule,  binding  in  itself,  upon  the 
subjects  of  these  realms;  but  in  deciding  a  case  upon 
principle,  where  no  direct  authority  can  be  cited  from  our 
own  books,  it  afibrds  no  small  evidence  of  the  soundness 
of  the  conclusion  at  which  we  have  arrived  if  it  proves  to 
be  supported  by  that  law  the  fruit  of  the  researches  of 
the  most  learned  men,  the  collective  wisdom  of  ages,  and 
the  ground-work  of  the  municipal  law  of  most  of  the 
countries  in  Europe/-' 
Upon  such  pruxQiploB  has  the  common  law  based  iti^ 
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practice  aod  developed  its  science.  From  first  to  last, 
through  the  courts  at  Westminster,  the  common  law  has 
resisted  the  introduction  of  the  ci/il  law  into  the  jurispru- 
dence of  England.  At  the  very  time  that  the  Tudors  and 
the  Btoarts  were  grasping  at  high  prerogative  the  common 
Ia\7  was  maturing  its  vigor  in  the  courts.  Coke,  one  of 
their  judges,  did  more  to  develop  and  organize  it  for  pro- 
tecting the  individual  against  arbitrary  power  than  any 
man  who  has  appeared  in  the  progress  of  English  society. 
In  him  the  professional  instinct  of  the  common  law  judge 
reached  its  sublimest  sense  of  human  right.  He  saw  that 
the  English  constitution  draws  its  whole  life  from  the  com- 
mon law,  and  is  but  the  frarae^work  of  its  living  spirit. 
By  the  common  law  "every  man's  house  is  called  his  cas- 
tle. Why  ?  Because  it  is  surrounded  by  a  moat  or  de- 
fended by  a  wall?  No!  It  may  be  a  straw-built  hut;  the 
wind  may  whistle  through  it,  the  rain  may  enter  it,  but 
the  king  cannot'* 

In  all  the  various  revolutions,  with  their  dark  and  dreary 
scenes  of  violence  and  bloodshed,  through  which  England 
has  passed,  the  people  have  clung  to  their  ancient  laws 
with  a  devotion  almost  superstitious.  When  our  forefathers 
established  governments  in  America  they  laid  their  founda- 
tions on  the  common  law.  And  when  difficulties  grew  up 
between  them  and  the  mother  country,  they  acted  as  their 
English  ancestors  had  always  acted  in  their  political  trou- 
bles— interposed  the  common  law  as  the  shield  against 
arbitrary  power.  When  the  United  Colonic3  met  in  Con- 
gress, in  1774,  they  claimed  the  common  law  of  England 
as  a  branch  of  those  "  indubitable  rights  and  liberties  to 
which  the  respective  colonies  are  entitled."  And  the 
coDiDion  law,  like  a  silent  providence  is  still  the  preserver 
of  onr  liberties. 
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to  actions  will  be  presumed  to  be  oitizena  of  the 
State  until  the  contrary  appears,  (a.) 

Causes  of  action  consist  either  of  breaches  of  contract^ 
or  of  injuries  to  the  person,  or  to  character,  or  to  prop- 
erty. 

Every  person  seeking  redress  at  law  must  seek  it  in 
regard  to  a  breach  of  contract,  or  to  an  injury  to  the  per- 
son, or  to  character,  or  to  property.  It  must  always  be  con- 
cerning some  one  of  these  causes  of  action  that  tiie  profes- 
sional advice  of  a  lawyer  is  sought.  And  the  question  will 
at  once  arise,  whether  the  right  claimed,  or  the  redress 
sought,  if  any,  be  in  one  persbn  or  in  more  than  one.  If 
it  be  in  one,  the  action,  if  brought,  must  be  in  the  name 
of  that  person  alone.  But  if  it  be  in  more  than  one,  the 
action  must  be  brought  in  the  name  of  all,  (6.)  So,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  the  obligation  or  liability  be  upon  one  per- 
son only,  the  action  must  be  brought  against  that  person 
alone.  But  if  the  obligation  or  liability  be  upon  more  than 
one  person,  the  action  must  be  brought  against  all  the 
persons  bound  or  liable,  (c.)  And  if  the  obligation  or  lia- 
bility be  both  joint  and  several,  either  a  joint  or  a  several 
action  may  be  brought,  (d.) 

Two  incorporated  companies  may  join  in  an  action  of 
assumpsit,  to  recover  money  deposited  in  a  bank  in  their 
joint  names,  {e.) 
•  Actions  founded  upon  breaches  of  contract  are  teehnk« 


(a.)  Lester  «.  Wright.  2  HiU,  320. 
(6.)  1  Chitty  Plead.,  8 

(c.)  1  Chitty  Plead.,  41 :  1  Saund.,  2915.  note  4. 
(d)  1  Chitty  Plead.,  43. 

(e.)  New  York  and  Sharon  Canal  Company  v.  Fulton  Bank,  7  Wend,  4ia 
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cally  called  actions  ex  contractu.  Actions  foriigories  to 
character,  or  person,  or  property,  are  technicallj  called 
actions  ex  deUeto. 

The  rules  relative  to  the  number  of  plamiiffs  in  actions 
will  be  stated  first 

1.  If  too  many  persons  are  made  plaintifib  in  an  action, 
either  ex  contractu  or  ex  delicto ^  the  objection  is  fatal  at 
any  stage  of  the  proceedings,  by  motion  in  arrest  of  judg- 
ment, if  the  objection  appears  on  the  face  of  the  pleadings, 
or  at  the  trial  as  a  ground  of  nonsuit. 

2.  If  too  few  persons  are  made  plaintiflb  in  an  action 
ex  contractu  J  the  objection,  if  appearing  on  the  face  of  the 
pleadings,  is  fatal  in  like  manner  at  any  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, (/.)  But  in  an  action  ex  delicto ,  where  there  are 
too  few  plaintiffs,  the  plea  in  abatement  is  the  only  rem- 
edy, or  sometimes  an  apportionment  of  damages  at  the  trial. 

The  rules  relative  to  the  number  of  defendarUs  in  actions 
will  be  next  stated, 

1.  In  actions  ex  contractu^  if  too  many  persons  are  made 
defendants,  the  objection,  if  appearing  on  the  face  of  the 
pleadings,  is  fatal  on  demurrer,  or  in  arrest  of  judgment, 
or  on  nonsuit  at  the  trial,  {g.)  In  actions  ex  delicto^  if  too 
many  persons  are  made  defendants,  the  objection  will  not 
be  fatal  at  the  trial;  the  plaintiff  may  either  enter  nonsuit 
as  to  one  and  take  a  verdict  as  to  another,  or  one  may  be 
acquitted  by  the  jury  and  a  verdict  for  damages  be  ren- 
dered against  the  others,  (h.) 

There  are,  however,  some  torts  or  injuries  which  are 
incapable  of  being  committed  jointly,  as  spoken  slander. 
In  such  case  the  defendants  may  demur;  or  if  a  joint  ver- 
dict be  taken  against  them,  they  may  move  in  arrest  of 
judgment.  But  even  in  this  case  the  plaintiff  may  remedy 
the  defect  by  nonsuit  as  to  all  except  one,  against  whom 
he  may  claim  a  verdict. 

2.  In  actions  ex  contractu^  if  too  few  persons  are  made 

if.)  1  Chitty  Plead..  13. 
(g.)  1  Chitty  Plead.,  44. 
ih.)  1  Chitty  Plead.,  86*87- 
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defendants,  advantage  can  only  be  taken  of  it  by  plea  in 
abatement.  Hence,  if  there  be  any  doabt  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  persons  liable,  the  plaintiff  should  first  sue  only  those 
certainly  liable,  running  the  risk  of  the  plea  in  abatement, 
which  must,  at  an  early  stage  in  the  proceedings,  furnish 
him  a  better  writ,  and  will  operate  as  an  estoppel  to  pre- 
vent  a  denial  of  the  contract  being  joint,  (e.)  In  actions  ex 
delicib^  the  plaintiff  is  not  compelled  to  sue  all  the  persons 
jointly  liable.  A  tort  is  in  its  nature  the  separate  act  of 
each  person  committing  it,  and  the  plaintiff  may,  at  his 
discretion,  join  all  of  them  in  an  action,  or  he  may  sue  any 
one  or  more  of  them,  {j.)  But  if  he  brings  a  separate  suit 
against  each  cotrespasser,  the  one  to  the  subsequent  action 
may  plead  the  first  action  in  abatement,  and  a  recovery 
against  one  will  be  a  bar  to  an  action  against  another. 
This  doctrine  is,  however,  controverted  by  some  authorities, 
which  maintain  that  separate  actions  may  be  sustained 
against  each  cotrespasser.  If,  however,  the  action  ex  delicto 
be  against  one  for  matters  affecting  real  property  held  in 
common,  the  party  sued  may  plead  in  abatement  the  non- 
joinder of  his  cotenant. 

An  outline  of  the  doctrine  and  the  consequences  of 
making  too  many  or  too  few  persons  parties,  either  as 
plaintiffs  or  defendants,  to  actions,  has  now  been  presented. 

Attention  will  next  be  directed  to  the  doctrine  relative 
to  the  interest  which  a  person  must  have  in  a  cause  of  ac- 
tion to  authorize  him  to  maintain  an  action  at  law. 

The  person  who  brings  the  suit  must  be  the  party  with 
whom  the  contract  on  which  it  is  brought  .was  mado,  or 
in  whom  his  legal  interest  is  vested.  And  in  actions  ex 
delicto  the  person  who  brings  the  suit  must  be  the  party 
whose  legal  rights  have  been  affected  by  the  injury.  This 
rule  excludes  persons  who  have  only  equitable  rights  from 
becoming  plaintiffs  in  actions  at  law,(&.)  As  where  a  bond 
is  given  to  A,  to  pay  him  a  sum  of  money  for  the  benefit  of 

(i)  1  Chitty  Heftd..  46. 

0'.)  1  Chitty  Plead.,  86-87 

(h.)  1  Chitty  Plead..  1.  note  a;  %b.,  2  and  note  fi. 
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By  the  action  must  be  broaght  by  A,  and  LOt  by  B ;  bo,  if 
injury  is  done  to  land  of  which  A  is  trustee  and  B  is  cestui 
que  irusij  the  action  must  be  brought  in  the  name  of  the 
trustee.  So,  also,  a  mere  agent  cannot  bring  suit,  but  it 
must  be  brought  in  the  name  of  the  principal;  as,  where 
a  person  contracted  to  pay  to  the  treasurer  of  a  board  of 
commissioners  a  certain  sum  of  money,  it  was  held  that  the 
board,  and  not  the  person  who  happened  to  be  treasurer, 
was  the  proper  party  to  sue,  {l.)  Where,  however,  the  agent 
has  a  beneficial  interest  in  the  contract,  as  a  factor,  or  has 
a  special  property  in  the  thing  which  renders  him  liable 
over  to  his  principal,  as  a  common  carrier,  he  may  sue,  un- 
less the  principal  elect  to  sue  in  his  own  name.  So,  if  an 
agent  or  servant  appear  to  be  the  principal,  and  act  as  such, 
80  as  to  become  personally  liable  on  the  contract,  he  may 
sue;  for  his  responsibility  gives  him  an  interest  in  the 
transaction.  And  the  agent  may  do  this,  even  where  he 
purchases  goods  for  a  principal  and  by  his  authority,  but 
in  his  own  name,  and  although  he  state  at  the  same  time 
to  the  vendor  that  he  has  an  unnamed  vendee,  (m.) 

In  suing  on  a  joint  contract  made  by  several  persons,  all 
the  contractors  must  join  in  the  action.  And  where  the 
contract  is  several,  each  party  must  bring  a  separate  action. 
But  some  causes  of  action  are  both  joint  and  several;  and 
they  may  be  treated  as  either  joint  or  several,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  plaintiff.  But  the  plaintiff  must  treat  them  in 
his  action  either  as.  entirely  several  or  as  entirely  joint. 
He  cannot  treat  them  as  joint  in  regard  to  two  or  more 
persons  and  several  as  to  others.  Thus,  tenants  in  com- 
mon may  join  or  sever  in  contracts  relating  to  the  common 
estate.  So,  in  a  covenant  with  four,  to  pay  each  of  them  a 
sum  of  money,  all  may  join  or  each  may  sue  separately. 
And  where  three  persons  contract  jointly  and  severally  to 
pay  a  debt,  all  may  be  sued  for  the  whole,  or  each  one  sep- 
arately.   But  one  action  cannot  be  brought  against  two  of 


'I.)  Vigott  V.  T)iompi^    3,  B.  A  P.;  1  Chitty  Plead..  7. 
(;i».)  'fhort  ADi  ot^ei^       ^packman,  2.  B.  A  Ad.,  963. 
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them  aij  J  another  action  against  the  third  obligor.  There 
iSy,  however,  an  exception  to  this  rale.  Dormant  partners 
may  join  in  an  action  with  their  copartners,  or  their  names 
may  be  omitted  from  the  action.  And  in  actions  against 
the  firm ,  the  plaintiff  may  sue  the  dormant  partners  or  omit 
their  names,  at  his  election,  (n) 

At  common  law  no  one  could  bring  a  suit  but  the  party 
with  whom  the  contract  was  made,  or  to  whom  the  injury 
was  done.  An  assignee  could  not  sue,  the  doctrine  of  the 
common  law  being  that  choses  in  action  are  not  assignable. 
The  common  law  grew  up  in  feudal  times,  when  land  was 
the  only  property  worthy  of  consideration.  All  its  rules, 
therefore,  were  framed  with  special  reference  to  land  and 
the  feudal  policy.  The  whole  spirit  of  the  common  law, 
with  its  technical  doctrines  and  strict  forms,  is,  therefore, 
directly  opposed  to  the  easy  transfer  of  property,  and  in 
open  hostility  to  the  spirit  of  commerce,  which  requires  the 
transfer  of  property  to  be  as  easy  as  possible.  When,  there- 
fore, commerce  began  to  be  a  great  interest  in  England,  the 
courts,  with  judges  trained  in  the  technical  subtilties  of  the 
common  law,  endeavored  to  schackle  its  transactions  with 
the  technicalities  of  the  common  law.  As  it  had  been 
adjudged  in  the  Year  Books  that  ''a  chose  in  action  can« 
not  be  transferred  because  livery  of  seizin  cannot  be  given 
of  it,  as  of  land,"  the  principle  of  the  adjudication  was  ap- 
plied to  bills  of  exchange  and  promissory  notes  when  they 
began  to  be  used  by  merchants  to  facilitate  their  transac- 
tions. Lord  Holt  rescued  bills  of  exchange  and  promis- 
sory notes  from  the  trammels  of  the  common  law,  and 
established  the  doctrine  of  negotiable  securities  as  it  now 
prevails.  It  was  settled  that  indorsees  could  sue  in  their 
own  names,  (o.)  The  principle  being  thus  established  that 
certain  choses  in  action  are  assignable,  the  principle  has 
been  extended  in  modern  times,  and  especially  in  this  coun- 
try, by  legislation,  so  far  as  to  enable  assignees  of  bonds, 


(n.)  1  Ghitty  Plead.,  43. 
(o.)  1  Cbitty  Plead..  16. 16 
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Legacies,  distributive  shares  of  estates,  accounts  carrenu 
and  other  choses  in  action  for  the  payment  of  money,  in 
many  of  the  States  of  our  Union,  to  sue  in  their  owu 
name. 

As  early  as  the  32  Henry  VUl,  by  statute,  ch.  34,  the  as- 
signee of  a  reversion  of  land  might  sue  on  the  covenants 
running  with  the  land.    And  wherever  there  has  been  an. 
assignment  by  operation  of  law,  as  in  cases  of  bankruptcy 
and  insolvency,  the  assignee  may  sue  in  his  own  name. 

In  actions  ex  delicto  there  can  be  no  assignment  of  the 
cause  of  action.  .For  injuries  to  property  the  assignee  by 
operation  of  law  may  sue. 

As  all  persons  who  have  causes  of  action  and  all  per- 
sons liable  to  be  sued  may  die,  the  law  has  made  provision 
for  this  constantly  occurring  contingency. 

1.  In  the  case  of  the  death  of  a  person  jointly  interested 
with  others,  the  right  of  action  accrues  to  the  survivors ; 
and  in  the  case  of  the  defendants,  the  responsibility  rests 
upon  the  survivors.  The  executors  of  deceased  joint 
plaintifis  or  defendants  have  no  concern  at  law  with  the 
cause  of  action.  In  equity,  however,  their  ulterior  rights 
and  liabilities  are  preserved,  (p.) 

2.  In  actions  ex  contractu,  upon  the  death  of  either  plain- 
tilF  or  defendant,  or  of  the  last  survivor  when  the  cause  of 
action  was  joint,  the  cause  of  action  survives  to  and  against 
the  executor  or  administrator  of  each.  But  in  actions  ex 
delicto,  at  common  law  the  cause  of  action  was  entirely  gone. 
This  rule  was,  however,  altered  by  the  statute  4  Edward 
III,  ch.  7. ;  under  a  liberal  construction  of  which  it  is  now 
held,  that  all  actions  tor  injury  to  personal  property  may  bo 
brought  by  the  personal  representatives.  But  it  does  not 
provide  for  actions  against  the  representatives  of  the  wrong- 
doers. The  principle  of  this  statute  has  been  so  extended 
by  legislation  in  almost  all  the  States  of  our  Union,  that 
it  may  be  assumed,  as  a  general  rule,  that  in  actions  ex 
^IrJiciOjWhethev  for  injuries  to  real  or  to  personal  property, 


(j>.)  i  CJiitty  Plead.,  19. 
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the  right  of  action  survives  for  and  against  personal  repre* 
sentatives.  But  with  regard  to  injuries  to  the  person,  or 
to  reputation,  as  assaults,  slanders,  malicious  prosecutions, 
and  other  such  wrongs,  the  common  law,  in  its  noble  char- 
ity, covered  the  wrongs  with  the  oblivion  of  the  grave, 
and  would  not  suffer  actions  for  them  to  be  brought  by  or 
against  an  executor  or  administrator.  The  modern  law 
has  not  disturbed  this  rule  of  the  common  law. 

Owing  to  the  changed  conditions  of  modern  life,  with 
its  contingencies  of  injury,  legislation  has,  within  a  few 
years,  granted  a  remedy  where  the  comoion  law  gave  no 
redress.  An  action  of  damages  has  been  given  to  a  hus- 
band, or  wife,  or  parent,  or  child,  in  those  cases  where 
death  has  been  occasioned  by  the  carelessness  or  negli- 
gence of  another,  under  such  circumstances  as  that,  if 
death  had  not  ensued,  the  party  injured  would  have  had 
an  action.  In  such  cases  the  jury  will  give  the  pecuniary 
value  of  the  life  destroyed  to  the  party  entitled  to  sue,  as 
nearly  as  it  can  be  estimated.  In  cases  of  death  by  railroad 
collisions  and  like  accidents,  the  remedy  is  now  very  com- 
mon, and  the  damages  are  generally  liberal. 

In  the  case  of  a  contract  under  seal  or  of  record,  the 
heir  of  the  contracting  party  may  be  sued  after  his  death, 
provided  he  be  named  in  the  contract  and  have  assets  by 
descent  And  by  virtue  of  the  statute  3  and  4  William  and 
Mary,  chapter  14,  devisees  may  be  sued  together  with  the 
heir  in  an  action  of  debt;  but  not  in  an  action  of  cove- 
nant for  a  violation  of  the  contract  in  the  life  of  the  testa- 
tor, {q.) 

Another  of  the  great  contingencies  of  life  which  change 
the  relations  of  persons  to  causes  of  action  is  marriage. 

Where  the  husband  is  civilly  dead,  as  where  he  has  left 
the  country  and  has  deserted  his  wife,  or  where  he  is  con 
Gned  in  the  penitentiary  for  an  infamous  crime,  the  wife 
may,  in  general,  contract  and  sue  and  be  sued  as  a  single 
woman.     Wliere  a  contract  has  been  made  with  a  female 


Ig.)  1  Chitty  Plead.,  6S-68. 
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before  marriage,  cr  a  wrong  has  been  done  to  her  person 
or  property,  she  mast  join  her  husband  as  plaintiff  and  she 
cannot  sue  alone,  (r.)  And  where  an  action  is  brought 
against  her,  upon  any  contract  made  by  her  before  mar- 
riage, or  any  wrong  committed  by  her  before  or  after  mar- 
riage, the  husband  must  be  joined  in  the  action.  And  a 
husband  cannot  sue  alone  upon  contracts  made  by  a  third 
person  with  his  wife  before  her  marriage,  nor  for  injuries 
to  her  person  or  to  her  personal  or  real  property;  because 
in  all  such  cases,  she  being  the  meritorious  cause  of  action, 
the  right  would  survive  to  her  upon  his  death.  The  bus- 
band  may  sue  alone  for  an  injury  to  the  person  of  hi^  wife 
duriug  marriage;  but  in  such  case  he  can  recover  only  for 
his  own  loss  and  not  for  her  personal  sufferings.  An  action 
of  this  sort  is  very  rare ;  for  when  husband  and  wife  join 
in  action,  the  injuries  sustained  by  both  are  estimated  and 
allowed  by  the  jury  in  one  verdict  with  very  liberal  com- 
pensation. If  the  wife  survive  the  husband,  she  may  be 
sued  upon  all  personal  wrongs  committod  by  her  before  or 
during  marriage.  If  the  husband  survive  the  wife,  he  can- 
not be  sued  for  her  wrongs  or  contracts  personally;  but  if 
she  has  left  personal  property  not  reduced  into  possession 
by  her  husband,  he  may  be  sued  upon  her  contracts,  and 
held  responsible,  to  the  extent  of  such  choses  in  action,  in 
the  character  of  administrator  of  his  wife. 

The  objection  that  a  wife  has  sued  or  had  been  sued  with- 
out her  husband,  is  only  matter  of  abatement  and  not  matter 
in  bar  of  the  action,  in  those  cases  where  she  is  the  meri- 
torious cause  of  action ;  or  flhe  may  have  writ  of  coram  nobis 
to  correct  the  error.  But  if  the  husband  sue  alone,  where 
she  ought  to  join,  or  joins  her  in  the  action  where  he  ought 
to  sue  alone,  it  is  fatal  on  demurrer,  or  as  ground  of  non- 
suit. 

Infancy  is  another  consideration  which  affects  the  doe- 
trine  and  practice  relative  to  parties  to  actions  at  law,  {s.) 


(r.)  1  Chitty  Plead,.  2M3;  i6..  73-76. 
<f.)  1  Chitty  Ploftd.,  428. 
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Where  iufants  are  concerned  as  plaintiffs,  they  must  ap- 
pear and  sue  by  guardian  or  next  friend.  And  where  they 
are  made  defendants,  they  must  appear  and  plead  by  guard- 
ian. It  requires,  in  such  eases,  a  motion  to  the  court  for 
leave  to  appear  or  compel  him  to  appear  by  guardian.  If 
an  infant  defendant  appear  and  plead  by  attorney,  though 
judgment  be  entered  against  him  in  the  action,  he  may, 
'  after  he  comes  of  age,  have  writ  of  error  coram  nobis^  to  cor- 
rect the  error  and  reverse  the  judgment,  {U) 

I  have  spoken  of  the  right  of  action  surviving,  in  certain 
cases,  to  the  executor  or  administrator,  heir  and  devisee, 
and  against  them. 

We  must,  however,  distinguish  the  right  of  action  from 
the  particular  action  which  may  have  been  brought  and 
was  pending  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  either  plaintiff 
or  defendant.  While  the  right  of  action  in  the  cases  men- 
tioned survives,  the  particular  action  itself,  if  any  had  been 
broughty'^ceased;  and  the  parties  succeeding  to  the  right 
were  compelled,  at  an  early  period  in  the  history  of  the  law 
of  actions,  to  bring  a  new  action,  all  the  steps  taken  in  the 
previous  action  being  of  no  avail.  But  a  remedy  for  this 
evil  was  provided  in  England  by  the  statute  9  William 
m,  ch.  2,  §  7,  which  enacted  that  where  there  were  two  or 
more  plaintifis  and  defendants,  the  death  of  one  or  more 
should  not  abate  the  action  if  the  cause  of  action  survived, 
but,  upon  suggesting  the  death  upon  the  record,  the  suit 
should  proceed  between  survivors.  But  the  statute  went 
no  further  than  the  particular  case,  and  the  case  of  death 
after  interlocutory  and  before  final  judgment  for  the  plain- 
tiff or  defendant.  The  principle  of  the  statute  of  William 
m  has  been  extended  to  all  other  cases  where  the  right 
survives;  and  now,  instead  of  bringing  a  new  suit,  the 
party,  whether  plaintiff  or  defendant,  may  suggest,  upop 
the  record,  the  death  of  his  adversary,  whereupon  a  sum- 
mons issues  to  bring  in  his  proper  representatives,  and 
upon  their  appearance  the  cause  is  said  to  revive^  and  pro- 


(C)  11  Johnson,  400.  I>6Wit  v.  Pott 
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ceeds  from  the  point  at  which  it  was  anested  as  if  no  death 
had  interposed.  The  opposite  party  is  allowed  such  new 
and  farther  pleas  touching  the  sufficiency  of  assets,  &c.,  as 
the  altered  circumstances  require,  {uJ) 

As  the  misjoinder  or  nonjoinder  of  parties  is  the  chief 
evil  to  be  avoided  in  bringing  actions  at  law,  and  the  means 
by  which  advantage  is  to  be  taken  of  it  is  important,  I  will 
propound  the  doctrine  on  the  subject,  (i?.) 

The  means  especially  established  in  pleading  for  taking 
advantage  of  the  misjoinder  and  nonjoinder  of  parties  is 
the  plea  in  abatement.  The  object  of  a  plea  in  abatement 
is  not  to  defeat  the  right  of  action.  That  can  only  be  done 
by  a  plea  in  bar.  Its  purpose  is  to  give  a  better  writ.  In 
a  case  of  nonjoinder  of  defendants,  the  persons  sued  by  a 
plea  in  abatement  pray  judgment  of  the  writ  and  declara- 
tion; and  then  allege,  as  a  ground,  that  the  instrument  of 
writing  in  the  declaration  mentioned  was  made  by  them- 
selves jointly,  with  others,  whom  they  must  describe  by 
their  christian  and  surnames  as  in  a  declaration,  in  order 
that  the  plaintiff  may  do  the  same  in  his  new  writ.  The 
plea  n^ust  allege  that  the  cocontractors  are  still  living. 
Where  one  of  the  co-obligors  in  a  common  bond  is  dead, 
it  is  not  necessary,  in  a  plea  in  abatement,  to  state  the  fact; 
because  it  is  only  necessary  to  name  those  who  can  be  sued 
in  the  new  writ.  But  where  a  suit  is  brought  on  a  recog- 
nizance, it  is  necessary  to  allege  the  death  of  deceased  ob- 
ligors; and  in  a  plea  in  abatement  to  an  action  upon  a 
recognizance  for  nonjoinder  of  a  living  party,  perhaps  it 
would  be  proper  also  to  allege  the  death  of  any  deceased 
obligor,  if  the  mention  of  the  fact  had  been  omitted  in  the 
writ  and  declaration.  In  an  action  on  a  common  bond  it 
is  not  necessary  to  mention  the  death  of  a  deceased  obligor. 
It  is  not  noticed.  Hence,  the  difference  in  pleas  in  abate- 
ment  to  actions  on  the  two  kinds  of  instruments  for  a  non- 
joinder.   It  is  a  rule  of  law,  that  in  general  a  person  is 


(u.)  1  Chitty  Pleid.,  19. 

(v.)  1  Chitty  Plead .  13, 16.  45,  66,  443,  452. 467. 46S.  703. 
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presumed  to  be  living  until  he  is  proved  to  be  dead,  uuless 
seven  years  have  elapsed  since  he  waa  heard  of;  and  it 
might  be  inferred  from  this  rule  that  in  suing  on  a  bond 
it  would  be  necessary  to  allege  the  death  of  a  co-obligor. 
The  rule  is  a  rule  of  evidence  and  not  a  rule  of  pleading. 
Hence,  there  is  no  necessity  for  such  allegation  of  death. 

It  is  important  fbr  a  pleader  to  look  well  ahead  to  the 
consequences  of  the  failure  of  a  plea  in  abatement  before 
he  adopts  it.  The  failure  of  a  plea  in  abatement  is  the  same 
in  effect  as  a  judgment  by  default.  The  plea  admits  the 
cause  of  action.  In  a  case  of  damages,  all  is  admitted  but 
the  amount;  that  may  be  contested.  But  nominal  dam- 
ages is,  at  all  events,  admitted.  And  as  the  allegations  in  a 
plea  in  abatement  must  be  strictly  proved  as  in  a  declara- 
tion, a  failure  in  any  material  particular  will  be  fatal. 
When  the  plea  is  successful,  as  the  writ  must  be  quashed 
and  cannot  be  amended,  that  particular  action  fails.  But 
in  the  new  action  the  defendant  is  estopped  by  the  plea  in 
abatement  from  denying  that  there  was  once  a  good  cause 
of  action,  though  he  may  offer  in  defense  any  proper  mat- 
ter which  haa  occurred  since  the  plea  waa  pleaded 


THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  PLEADING, 


ftO.|  AO.y  fto. 


In  the  coarse  ot  adminirtering  jpstice  between  litigating 
partaefl  there  are  two  euccessive  objects :  to  ascertain  ine 
subject  for  decision,  and  to  decide.  It  is  evident  that, 
towards  the  attainment  of  the  first  of  these  results,  there 
is,  in  a  general  point  of  view,  only  one  satisfactory  mode 
of  proceeding;  and  that  this  consists  in  making  each  of 
the  parties  state  his  own  case,  and  collecting,  from  the 
opposition  of  their  statements,  the  points  of  the  legal 
controversy.  Thus  far,  therefore,  the  course  of  every  sys- 
tem of  judicature  is  the  same.  It  is  common  to  them  all  to 
requircon  behalf  of  each  contending  party,  before  the  decis- 
ion of  the  cause,  a  statement  of  his  case.  But  from  this 
point  tiie  coincidence  naturally  ceases.  In  the  style  of  the 
contending  state  ments,(called  in  forensic  language  the  plead- 
ingSy)  the  principles  on  which  they  are  framed,  the  manner 
in  which  they  govern  or  affect  Uie  subsequent  course  ot 
the  cause,  and  the  degree  of  attention  paid  to  their  con- 
struction, each  different  code  of  law  exhibits  some  material 
difference  of  practice.  The  present  disquisition  relates 
only  to  that  peculiar  system  of  statement  established  in 
the  common  law  of  England. 

This  system,  known  by  the  name  of  Pleadingy  (a,)  of 
remote  antiquity  in  its  ori^n,  has  been  gradually  molded 
into  its  present  form  by  the  wisdom  of  successive  ages. 
Its  great  and  extensive  importance  in  legal  practice  has 
long  recommended  it  to  the  early  and  assiduous  attention 
of  every  professional  student.    Nor  is  this  its  only  claim 

(a.)  See  Appendix,  note  1. 
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to  notice;  for,  when  properly  anderstood  and  appreciated^ 
it  appears  to  be  an  instrument  so  well  adapted  to  the  ends 
of  distributive  justice,  so  simple  and  striking  in  its  funda- 
mental principles,  so  ingenious  and  elaborate  in  its  details, 
as  fairly  to  be  entitled  to  the  character  of  a  fine  juridical 
mvention. 

It  is  proposed  in  this  work  to  collect  and  arrange  the  prin- 
eipal  rules  ofpleadmgj  and  to  explain  their  scope  and  tendency 
as  parts  of  an  entire  system.  But,  for  the  sake  of  greater 
clearness  and  comprehensiveness  of  view,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary, first,  to  give  some  idea  of  the  general  form  and  man- 
ner of  pleading,  and  of  its  connection  with  other  parts  of 
the  suit.  The  following  chapter  shall,  therefore,  be  devoted 
to  a  summary  and  connected  account  of  the  whole  proceed- 
iigs  ii  OH  oclitnL 


CHAPTER  L 

•f  THB  PR0CBBDINO8  IN  AN  ACTION,  FBOM  ITS  COMMENOBM  INI 

TO  ITS  TERMINATION. 

Actions  are  divided  into  real^  persoTuzl^  and  mixed j{b.) 
Seal  actions  are  tiiose  brought  for  specific  recovery  of 
lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments.  PersormX^  are  those 
brought  for  specific  recovery  of  goods  and  chattels,  or  for 
damages,  or  other  redress,  for  breach  of  contract,  or  other 
injuries,  of  whatever  description,  the  specific  recovery  of 
lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments  only  excepted.  Mixed 
actions  are  such  as  appertain  in  some  degree  to  both  the 
former  classes,  and  therefore  are  properly  reducible  to 
neither  of  them,  being  brought  both  for  specific  recovery 
of  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments,  and  for  damages 
for  injury  sustained  in  respect  of  such  property.  Again, 
in  r&il  actions  there  is  a  division  between  those  founded 
on  the  seizin  or  'possession^  and  those  founded  on  the  propnty 
or  righi^  (c.) 

There  are  three  superior  courts  {d)  of  the  common  law, 
in  each  of  which  actions  may  be  brought.  These  are  the 
king's  bench,  the  common  pleas,  and  the  exchequer, 
each  consisting  at  present  of  four  judges.  The  original 
distribution  of  business  among  them,  upon  theirfiret estab- 
lishment, was  as  follows:  The  cognizance  of  crime,  aud  of 
such  matters  of  litigation  in  general  as  directly  concerned 

(6.)  Bract.,  101.,  b.;  Fleta,  lib.  1,  c.  1 ;  3  Bl.  Com.,  117. 

\e.)  Placita  de  recto — placita  saper  $«mniM^  Qlan.,  lib.  13,  c  1.  Earum  qo» 
rant  ia  rem,  qtuedam  prodit»  sant  saper  ipea  poMeftume,  et  qiUBdain  saper  ipsa 
pTcpruiaJU;  estenimjxMsesnorei.etpropmtcw.  (Bract.,  103,  a.)  EstjasjMt- 
•etttoniu  et  ya&  proprieUiiw,    (Fleta,  lib.  4,  c.  1.) 

(<L)  This  term  is  here  used  to  express  the  ooorts  of  general  as  opposed  to 
those  of  local  and  peculiar  jarisdiction.  Bat  there  is  another  sense  of  the 
term  which  inclodes  certain  other  conrts  besides  those  mentioned  in  t^e  tezr. 
^Bae  Peaoock  v.  Bell,  1  Saond..  73.) 
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the  crown,  (those  relating  to  the  revenue  excepted,]  was 
ezduaively  appropriate  to  the  coart  of  king's  bench;  civil 
suits  between  subject  and  subject,  (called  comrmmia  placUay) 
to  the  common  pleas;  and  matters  relating  to  the  royal 
revenue,  to  the  exchequer,  (e.)  In  course  of  time  consid- 
erable violations  of  this  arrangement  took  place,  usurpation 
on  the  province  of  the  common  pleas  being  made  by  each 
of  the  other  courts.  Of  these  changes  th^  general  result 
is  as  follows:  The  king's  bench  has  now  jurisdiction,  not 
only  in  those  matters  which  belonged  to  it  by  its  original 
constitutipn,  but  in  aU  personal  actions  whatever.  The  case 
is  the  same  with  the  exchequer;  but  both  these  courts  are 
still  excluded  from  the  cognizance  of  actions  real  and 
mixedj{f.)  The  common  pleas  retains  its  original  prov- 
ince, and  therefore  entertains  all  actions  whatever  between 
subject  and  subject,  whether  of  the  real,  mixed,  or  personal 
class. 

An  action  is  commenced  in  the  king's  bench  or  com- 
mon pleas  either  by  original  writ  or  by  bill;  in  the  excheq- 
uer, by  bill  only.  Of  these  methods  of  proceeding,  the 
former  is  the  regular  and  ancient  one,  and  the  latter  is  in 
the  nature  of  an  exception  to  it.  The  proceeding  by  orig- 
inal writ  consequently  claims  the  first  notice. 

An  original  writ  {breve  originate)  is  a  mandatory  letter 
issuing  out  of  the  court  of  chancery,  under  the  great 
seal,  and,  in  the  king's  name,  directed  to  the  sheriff  of  the 
county  where  the  injury  is  alleged  to  have  been  commit- 
ted, (^,)  containing  a  summary  statement  of  the  cause  of 
complaint,  and  requiring  him,  in  most  cases,  to  command 
the  defendant  (K)  to  satisfy  the  claim;  and,  on  his  failure 

(e.)  Introd.  to  Sellon's  Prac.,  sec.  zziv;  3  Bl.  Com.,  44. 

(/.)  Hale's  Disc,  of  the  K.  B.  and  G.  P.,  (in  Harg.  Law  Tracts,)  c.  4.  With 
respect,  however,  to  the  K.  B.,  this  aathor  excepts  the  following  mixed  actions- 
ilMtze,  ^ectiofirma,  and  ejectio  cmtoda.  And  a  quare  impcdit  at  suit  of  the 
king  may  be  either  in  the  C.  P.  or  K.  B.    (1  Arch.,  435 ;  F.  N.  B.,  32  £.) 

(^.)  An  original  writ  cannot  be  issued  into  a  county  pdlaHne.  For  the  mode 
of  practice  pursued  to  obviate  this  difficulty,  see  1  Tidd's  Pra^t.,  p.  100,  8tb 
edit 

{k.)  It  may  be  obverved  here  that  in  a  penonal  action  the  parties  are  caUwl 
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to  comply,  then  to  sommon  him  to  appear  in  one  of  the 
superior  courts  of  common  law,  there  to  acoonnt  for  his 
non-compliance.  In  some  cases,  however,  it  omits  the 
former  alternative,  and  requires  the  sheriff  simply  to  en- 
force the  appearance. 

One  object  of  the  original  writ,  therefore,  is  to  ccmpd 
the  appearccMe  of  the  defendant  in  court;  but  it  is  also 
necessary,  as  auJlhority  for  the  institution  of  the  suit;  for  it  ia 
a  principle,  (subject  only  to  the  exception  introduced  by 
the  practice  of  proceeding  by  bM^)  that  no  action  can  be 
maintained  in  any  superior  court  without  the  sanction  of 
the  king's  original  writ;  the  effect  of  which  is,  to  give 
cognizance  of  the  cause  to  the  court  in  which  it  directs  the 
defendant  to  appear,  (i.)  To  sue  out  an  original  writ  is, 
consequently,  the  first  step  taken  in  the  suit  It  is  the 
business  of  the  plaintiff  to  sue  it  out,  and  he  obtains  it  as 
a  matter  of  course,  upon  payment,  however,  to  the  king 
of  A  fine  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  the  demand  in  the 
action,  {k.) 

The  original  writs  differ  from  each  other  in  their  tenor, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  plaintiff's  complaint,  and 
are  conceived  in  fixed  and  certain  forms.  Many  of  these 
forms  are  of  a  remote  and  undefined  antiquity,  but  others 
are  of  later  origin,  and  their  history  is  as  follows :  The 
most  ancient  writs  had  provided  for  the  most  obvious  kinds 
of  wrong;  but  in  the  progress  of  society  cases  of  injury 
arose,  new  in  their  circumstances,  so  as  not  to  be  reached 
by  any  of  the  writs  then  known  in  practice;  and  it  seems 
that  either  the  clerks  of  the  chanceiy  (whose  duty  it  was 
to  prepare  the  original  writ  for  the  suitor)  had  no  author- 


and  defendant;  in  a  real  action,  more  properly  demandant  and  ien» 
nnt  The  former  terms,  however,  are  applicable  in  actions  of  every  deecriiv 
tMm,  and  are  those  commonly  employed  when  a  enit  is  mentioned  generally, 
.without  reference  to  ite  particular  nature. 

(t.)  Non  poteet  quia  sine  brevi  agera.  (Bract,  413  b. ;  Gilb.  Hist  C.  P..  2 ; 
S  Bl.  Com.,  273.) 

(k.)  See  the  table  of  fines  payable  on  original  writs,  Tidd's  Appendix,  p.  M, 
0th  edit ;  and  see  the  sabjeet  of  these  fines  fdly  explained  in  the  Introdootioa 
to  Mlon's  Praotioe,  xl-zliy. 
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ity  to  devise  iiew  formB  to  meet  the  exigency  of  such  new 
cases,  or  their  authority  was  doubtftil,  or  they  were  remiss 
in  its  exercise,  (1.)  Therefore  by  the  statute  Westminster 
2,  18  Edward  I,  chapter  24,  it  was  provided,  ^^  That  as 
often  as  it  shall  happen  in  the  chancery  that  in  one  case 
a  writ  is  found,  and  in  a  Uke  case^  {in  consimUi  cam,)  falling 
under  the  same  right,  and  requiring  like  remedy,  no  writ 
is  to  be  found,  the  clerks  of  the  chancery  shall  agree  in 
making  a  writ,  or  adjourn  the  complaint  till  the  next  Par- 
liament, and  write  the  cases  in  which  they  cannot  agree, 
and  refer  them  to  the  next  Parliament,"  &c.  This  statute, 
it  will  be  observed,  while  it  gives  to  the  officers  of  the 
chancery  the  power  of  framing  new  writs  in  consimili  casu 
with  those  that  formerly  existed,  and  enjoins  the  exercise 
of  that  power,  does  not  give  or  recognize  any  right  to  frame 
such  instruments  for  cases  entirely  new.  It  seems,  therefore, 
that  for  any  case  of  that  description  no  writ  can  be  law- 
fully issued  except  by  authority  of  Parliament.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  new  writs  were  copiously  produced,  (m,) 
according  to  the  principle  sanctioned  by  this  act,  i.  €.,  in 
consimili  casu,  or  upon  the  analogy  of  actions  previously 
existing;  and  other  writs  also  being  added  from  time  to 
time,  by  express  authority  of  the  legislature,  large  acces- 
liions  were  thus,  on  the  whole,  made  to  the  ancient  stock 
of  brevia  originaMa. 

All  forms  of  writs  once  issued  were  entered  from  time 
to  time  and  preserved,  in  the  court  of  chancery,  in  a  book 
called  the  Register  of  Writs^  (n,)  which  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
Vlll  was  first  committed  to  print  and  published,  (o.) 
This  book  is  still  in  authority,  as  containing,  in  general, 
an  accurate  transcript  of  the  forms  of  all  writs  as  thcL 
framed,  and  as  they  ought  still  to  be  framed  in  modem 
practice.  It  seems,  however,  that  a  variation  from  the 
register  is  not  conclusive  against  the  propriety  of  a  form, 


({.)  Vidt  2  Beeves,  203 ;  3  Bl.  Com.,  50 ;  8  Bep.,  48.  49 
(m.)  3  Bl.  Com.,  51 ;  3  Woodd.,  168 ;  4  Beeves,  430. 
<n.)  3  BL,  183;  4  Beevtf,  426;  GUb.  Hist.  G.  P.,  4. 
(o  >  4  Beevee,  426,  432. 
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if  other  sufficient  authority  can  be  adduced  to  prove  its 
coi*rectne8B,  {p.) 

An  original  writ,  as  already  stated,  is  essential  to  the 
due  ifl.stitution  of  the  suit,  (^.)  These  instruments  have 
consequently  had  the  effect  of  limiting  and  defining  the 
right  of  action  itself;  and  no  cases  are  considered  as  within 
the  scope  of  judicial  remedy,  in  the  English  law,  but  those 
to  which  the  language  of  some  known  writ  is  found  to 
apply,  or  for  which  some  new  writ,  framed  on  the  analogy 
of  those  already  existing,  may,  under  the  provision  of  the 
statute  of  Westminster  2,  be  lawfully  devised.  The  enu- 
meration of  writs,  and  that  of  actions,  have  become,  in 
this  manner,  identical,  (r.) 

The  law  ofactionsy  comprising  their  more  particular  divis- 
ions, {Sj)  and  the  rules  as  to  their  respective  competency 
in  different  cases,  the  proper  parties  to  the  suit,  and  the 
power  of  joining  different  claims  or  demands  in  the  same 
writ,  is  a  subject  which  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  discuss, 
the  object  of  this  work  being  only  to  treat  of  those  gen- 
eral and  fundamental  rules  of  pleading  which  are  appli- 
cable to  all  actions  without  distinction.  In  order,  however, 
to  the  subsequent  illustration  of  these  rules,  it  will  be 
proper  to  present  the  reader  with  examples  of  such  of  the 
forms  of  original  writs  as  most  frequently  occur  in  modem 
practice. 

The  real  and  mixed  actions  which  in  modem  times  have 
perhaps  come  most  frequentiy  into  use  are  those  of  a  writ 

OF  RIGHT,  FORMBBON,  DOWBR,  and  QUABB  IMPEDIT. 

The  WRIT  OF  RIGHT  is  the  remedy  appropriate  to  the  case 
where  a  party  claims  the  specific  recovery  of  corporeal 
hereditaments  in  fee  simple;  founding  his  title  on  the 
right  of  property,  or  mere  rights  arising  either  from  hit 


{p.)  Bftc.  Ab.,  AUtement,  H ;  4  BeevM,  482. 
(g.)  Aipra,  41. 
(r.)  See  Appendix,  note  2. 

(i.)  See  %  Table  of  Actions,  Oom.  Dig^  Actum  D,2;  and  aaotber,  la  AoMoe 
•n  Actions,  &c.,  ]>.  3. 
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own  seizin,  or  the  seizin  of  his  ancestor  or  piodece88or,(t) 
rts  form  i&  as  follows : 

WBIT  or  BIGST. 

Qwrge  the  JSwriA,  hy  ihe  grace  of  Ood,  of  the  UnUed  Smgdam  of  Oreai  Bni- 
ami  amd  Irdand  Ring,  Defender  of  the  Fanih,  and  eo  forth,  to  the  iheriff  of 
greeting: 

Command  C.  I>-,  that  jiutly  and  without  delay  he  render  ante  A,  B,  foof 
measnageB,  four  gardens,  and  fonr  aaree  of  land,  with  the  appnrtenancee,  in  the 

parish  of  — ,  in  the  county  of ,  which  he  claims  to  he  his  right  and 

inheritance,  and  whereof  he  complains  that  the  aforesaid  C  D,  nnjnstly  de- 
forces him.  And  unless  he  shall  so  do,  and  if  the  said  A.  B,  shall  give  yon 
leourity  of  prosecuting  his  claim,  then  summon,  by  good  summoners,  the  said 
O,  />.,  that  he  be  before  our  justices  at  Westminstw,  (u,)  in  eight  days  of  Saint 
Hilary,  to  show  wherefore  he  hath  not  done  it;  and  have  you  there  the  sum- 
moners and  this  writ 

Witness  ourself  at  Westminster,  on  the  —  day  of  — — ,  in  the ytar 

of  our  reign,  {x.) 

The  WRIT  OF  FOBMEBON  lies  where  a  party  clauns  the 
specific  recoveiy  of  lands  and  tenements,  as  issue  in  tail ; 
or  as  remainderman,  or  reversioner,  upon  the  determina* 
tion  of  an  estate  tail,  (y.)    Its  form  is  as  follows,  (^:) 

WBIT  OF  FOSKZDOV. 

George  the  Fourth,  dtc.,  (a,)  to  the  Sheriff  of  greeting: 

Command  G.  i>.,  that  justly  and  without  delay  he  render  unto  A,  B,  the 
manor  of  JV.,  with  the  appurtenances,  which  E.  F,  gave  to  Q.  B.  and  the  heirs 

(t.)  F.  N.  B.,  1 B. ;  3  Bl.  Com.,  191.  As  to  the  "right  of  property,  or  mere 
right,"  vide  eupra,  p.  39.  The  writ  here  mentioned  is  the  writ  of  right  guia 
dominue  remint  curiam^  which  is  the  principal  and  most  usual  species.  ^  s  to 
this  and  the  other  species  of  the  writ  of  right,  see  1  Arch.,  402, 418 ;  3  Chitty, 
635. 

(u.)  By  "our  justices  at  Westminster,"  or  "our  justices  of  the  bench  at 
Westminster,"  is  intended,  in  writs,  the  court  of  common  pleas,  where,  as  a^ 
ready  remarked,  all  real  actions  must  be  brought. 

(«.)  Arch.,  404;  3  Chitty,  636,  1st  edit.;  Tyssen  v.  Clarke,  3  Wils.,  668; 
Qlan.,  lib.  1,  c.  6. 

(y.)  Co.  Litt.,  326  b ;  Booth,  139, 161, 164. 

(s.)  The  form  here  given  is  that  of  formedon  in  detcender,  vis,  that  brought 
by  the  issue  in  tail ;  when  the  action  is  at  suit  of  the  remainderman  or  reyer. 
nioner,  it  is  called  a  formedon  in  the  remainder  or  in  reverter,  and  the  form 
of  the  writ  varies  accordingly. 

(a.)  The  king's  title  is  set  forth  in  this  and  all  the  following  writs  in  the 
•ame  form  as  in  the  writ  of  right.    {Supra,  44.)  « 
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•I  htf  boij  imiiog,  and  which,  altar  the  death  of  the  said  O,  £,,  ought  to  de> 
eoand  to  the  eaid  A.  B.,  the  ion  and  hair  of  the  said  G.  B^  by  form  of  the  gift 
aforesaid,  as  it  ia  said.  And  unless  he  shall  so  do,  and  if  the  said  A,  B,  shall 
giYe  yon  seonrity  of  proeeoa''ing  his  oUim,  then  summon,  by  good  sommonens 
the  said  C,  2>.,  that  he  be  before  our  jnstioes  at  Westminster,  in  eight  days  w 
8aint  Hilary,  to  show  wherefore  he  hath  ootdone  it;  and  have  yon  there  the 
sommoners  and  this  writ. 

Witness  onrself  at  Westminster,  on  the  —  day  of  — — ,  in  the  — ^-  year 
of  oar  reign,  (6.) 

The  WRIT  OF  DOWBR  lies  for  a  widow  claiming  the  specific 
recovery  of  her  dower,  no  part  of  it  having  been  yet  assigned 
to  her,  (c.)    Its  form  is  as  follows : 

WBIT  07  DOWSB. 

Otorgt  the  Fourth,  Ae,,  to  the  ekenff  of  —  greetihig: 

Command  C.  D.,  that  justly  and  without  delay  he  render  to  A.  B.,  widow, 
who  was  the  wife  of  E.  B.,  now  deceased,  the  reasonable  dower  which  falleth 
to  her  of  the  freehold,  which  was  of  the  said  E,  B.,  her  late  husband,  in  the 
parish  of  — ,  whereof  she  hath  nothing,  as  she  says,  and  whereof  she 
complains  that  the  said  C.  D.  deforces  her.  And  unless  he  shall  so  do,  and 
if  the  said  A,  B.  shall  give  you  security  of  prosecuting  her  claim,  then  sum- 
mon, by  good  summoners,  the  said  C  D.,  that  he  be  before  our  justices  of  the 
bench  at  Westminster,  in  eight  days  of  Saint  Hilary,  to  show  wherefore  he 
hath  not  done  it;  and  have  you  there  the  summoners  and  this  writ. 

Witness  ourself  at  Westminster,  the  — ^-  day  of  — — ,  in  the year 

of  our  reign,  (cL) 

The  WRIT  OF  QUARB IMPBDIT  is  the  remedy  by  which,  where 
the  right  of  a  party  to  a  benefice  is  obstmcted,  he  recovers 
the  presentation;  and  is  the  form  of  action  now  constantly 
adopted  to  try  a  disputed  title  to  an  advowson,  {e.)  Ite 
form  is  as  follows : 

WBIT  or  QUASI  UCriDIT. 

George  the  Fourth,  dc,  to  the  ehonffof  —  greeti$ig: 
Command  H,  bishop  of         ■  ,  and  C.  D.,  esquire,  and  E.  F.,  dark,  that 

(i.)  Booth,  141. 

(c.)  The  writ  here  mentioned  b  the  writ  of  dower  tmde  nil  habei,  which  ii 
the  principal  species,  and  the  only  one  known  in  practice.  There  is  anotheri 
called  a  writ  of  right  of  dower,  which  applies  to  the  particular  case  whc/e  the 
widow  has  received  part  of  her  dower  from  the  tenant  himself,  and  of  land 
lying  in  the  same  town  in  which  she  claims  the  residue.  (Booth,  166;  Olaiu 
lib.  6,  c  4.  5.) 

(d)  3  cutty,  603, 1st  edit.;  Booth,  166;  GHan.,  Ub.  6^  e.  1ft. 

(c)  Booth.  223;  1  Aich..i34. 
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juBtly  and  without  delay  ihey  permit  A.  B,,  widow,  to  preMnt  a  fie  peison  ta 
the  church  of  ,  which  is  vacant  and  belongs  to  her  presentation,  as  she 

•aith,  and  whereof  she  oomplaineih  that  the  said  bishop  and  C.  D.  and  E.  F 
nnjostly  hinder  her.  And  unless  they  shall  so  do,  and  if  the  said  A.  B.  shaQ 
give  you  security  of  prosecuting  her  suit,  then  summon,  by  good  summoners. 
^he  said  bishop  and  C.  D,  and  E.  F^  that  they  be  before  our  justices  at  West* 
minfter,  in  eight  days  of  Saint  Hilary,  to  show  wherefore  they  will  not  do  it; 
and  have  you  there  the  names  of  the  summoners  and  this  writ. 

Witness  ourself  at  Westminster,  the day  of ,  in  the year 

of  cir  reign,  (/.) 

Of  personal  actions  the  most  common  are  the  following: 

DbBT,  COVBXANT,  DBTINUEy  TRB6PA6S,  TRESPASS  ON  THE  CASE, 
and  REPLEVIN. 

The  WRIT  OF  DEBT  lics  where  a  party  claims  the  recoveiy 
of  a  debiy  i.  €.,  a  liquidated  or  certain  sum  of  money  alleged 
to  be  due  to  him,  (g.)    Its  form  is  as  follows: 

WBTT  OF  DEBT 

Otorge  the  Fourth,  ^.,  to  Vu  %Kenffof greeting: 

Command  C.  D.,  late  of ,  gentleman,  that  justly  and  without  delay 

he  render  to  A.  B,  the  sum  of pounds,  of  good  and  lawful  money  of  Great 

Britain,  which  he  owes  to  and  unjustly  detains  from  him,  as  it  is  said.  And 
unless  he  shall  do  so,  and  if  the  said  A.  B.  shall  make  you  secure  of  prosecut- 
ing his  claim,  then  summon,  by  good  summoners,  the  said  (7.  i>.,  that  he  be  be- 
fore us,  in  eight  days  of  Saint  Hilary,  wheresoever  we  shall  then  be  in  England, 
(A,)  to  show  wherefore  he  hath  not  done  it ;  and  have  you  there  the  names  of 
the  summoners  and  this  writ 

Witness  ourself  at  Westminster,  the day  of  ,  in  the year 

of  our  reign,  (i.) 

The  WRIT  OF  COVENANT  lics  whcrc  a  party  claims  damages 
for  breach  of  covenant^  u  €.,  of  a  promise  tmder  seal.  Its  form 
is  as  follows; 


(/.)  Booth,  225;  3  Ghitty,  583, 1st  edit;  1  Arch.,  435. 

(g,)  This  is  debt  in  the  debet,  which  is  the  principal  and  only  common  form. 
There  is  another  species  mentioned  in  the  books, called  dehtinthedetinet,  which 
lies  for  the  specific  recovery  of  goods,  under  a  contract  to  deliver  them.  (1  Chitty , 
101, 1st  edit) 

(h.)  "Before  ue,  wheresoever  we  shall  then  be  in  England,"  expresses  in 
writs  the  court  of  king's  bench,  where  the  action  in  this  and  the  following 
examples  is  supposed  to  be  brought 

(i.)  Tidd's  Appendix,  0th  edit ;  see  the  most  aneifut  Ibim  of  this  writ,  Glan^ 
lib.  10,  c.  2. 
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WBTT  07  CX>VEHAVT. 

Qtorgt  ike  FcwHk,  ific.,  to  the  skeri^o/  greet  Jng: 

Command  C.  i>.,  late  of ,  gentleman,  that  justly  and  without  delay 

he  keep  with  A.  B,  the  covenant  made  by  the  said  C.  D.  with  the  said  A,  B^ 
according  to  the  force,  form,  and  effect  of  a  certain  indenture  (k)  in  that  be- 
half made  between  them,  as  it  ie  eaid.  And  onleee  he  shall  so  do,  and  if  the 
eaid  A.  B.  shall  make  you  secure  of  prosecuting  his  claim,  then  summon,  by 
good  summoners,  the  said  C.  D.,  that  he  be  before  us,  in  eight  days  of  Saint 
Hilary,  wheresoever  we  shall  then  be  in  England,  to  show  wherefore  he  hath 
not  done  it ;  and  have  you  there  the  namee  of  the  summoners  and  this  writ. 

Witness  ourself  at  Westminster,  the day  of ,  in  the yev 

of  our  reign,  (2.) 

The  WRIT  OF  DETINUE  Ues  where  a  party  claims  the  spe- 
cific recovery  of  goods  and  chattels  or  deed  and  writings 
detained  from  him.  This  remedy  is  in  somewhat  less  fre- 
quent use  than  any  of  the  other  personal  actions  above 
enumerated.    The  form  of  the  writ  is  as  follows : 

WRIT  OF  DETUrUX. 

Cfeorge  the  FourOh^  <fec.,  to  the  iheriff  of  —  gruUng: 

Command  C.  D.,  late  of ,  yeoman,  that  justly  and  without  delay  he 

render  to  A.  B.  certain  goods  and  chattels  (m)  of  the  value  of  ^-—  pounds, 
of  lawful  money  of  Great  Britain,  which  he  unjustly  detains  from  him,  as  it 
is  said.  And  unless  he  shall  do  so,  and  if  the  said  A.  B.  shall  make  you  secure 
of  prosecuting  his  claim,  then  summon,  by  good  summoners,  the  said  C.  2>.« 
that  he  be  before  us,  in  eight  days  of  Saint  Hilary,  wheresoever  we  shall  then 
be  in  England,  to  show  wherefore  he  hath  not  done  it ;  and  have  you  there 
the  names  of  the  summoners  and  this  writ. 

Witness  ourself  at  Westminster,  the  —  day  of  ,  in  the year 

of  our  reign,  (n.) 

The  WRIT  OF  TRESPASS  lies  where  a  party  claims  dammges 
for  a  trespass  committed  against  him.  A  trespass  is  an 
injury  committe4  with  violence^  and  this  violence  may  be 
either  actual  or  implied;  and  the  law  will  imply  violence, 
though  none  is  actually  used,  where  the  injury  is  of  &  direct 
and  immediaie  kind,  and  committed  on  the  person  or  tangible 
and  corporeal  property  of  the  plaintiff.     Of  actual  violence, 

(i.)  Or  **  a  certain  deed-poll,'*  or  "  certain  articles  of  agreement,"  as  the  ease 
maybe. 

((.)  Tidd's  Appendix,  6ih  edit ;  see  the  most  ancient  form  of  this  writ,  Glao., 
lib.  8,  c.  4. 

(m.)  Or  "deeds  and  writings,"  aox>rding  to  the  nature  of  the  case. 

(i.)  Imjey,  C.  P.,  772. 
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an  asBaolt  and  battery  ia  an  inatance;  of  tmfrfied,  a  peaceable 
bat  wrongftil  entry  upon  the  plaintifPa  land.  The  form 
of  the  writ  is  as  follows: 

WUT  or  TBE8PA8B. 

Fw  an  otMittft  anni  tettery. 
Qeorgt  the  Fourth^  ^.,  to  ihe  thertf  of  — —  greeting: 

If  A,  B,  0hall  make  yon  secure  of  proeecnting  hb  oUim,  then  pnt  bj  g^gv 
•nd  Bftfe  pledgee  C.  D.,  kte  of  ,  yeoman,  that  he  be  before  tu  on  the 

morrow  of  All  Soala,  wheresoever  we  shall  then  be  in  England,  to  show 

wherefore,  with  force  and  arms,  at aforesaid,  he  made  an  assaolt  npon 

the  said  A,  B.,  and  beat,  woonded,  and  ill-treated  him,  so  that  his  life  wm 
despaired  of,  and  other  wrongs  to  him  there  did,  to  the  damage  of  the  said 
J..  B.  and  against  oar  peace;  and  have  yon  there  the  namee  of  the  pledges 
and  this  writ. 

Witness  oorself  at  Wettminster,  the day  of ,  in  the  —  yeai 

of  our  reign. 

WUT  07  TattPASB. 

Quare  eknuum  fregii, 

George  the  Fourth,  <fic.,  to  the  thereof  greeimg: 

If  A.  B.  shall  make  yon  secore  of  proseenting  his  daim,  then  pot  by  gagM 

and  safe  pledgee  C.  D.,  late  of ,  yeoman,  that  he  be  before  us  on  the 

morrow  of  All  Sools,  wheresoever  we  shall  then  be  in  England,  to  show 
wherefore,  with  force  and  arms,  he  broke  and  entered  the  cloee  of  the  said  A. 

B.,  situate  and  being  in  the  pansh  of ,  in  the  county  of ,  and 

with  hiF  feet,  in  walking,  trod  down,  trampled  upon,  consumed,  and  spoiled 
the  grass  and  herbage  of  the  said  A.  B,  tiiere  growing  and  being  of  great 
value,  and  other  wrongs  to  the  said  A,  B.  there  did,  to  the  damage  of  the  said 
A.  B.  and  against  our  peace ;  and  have  you  there  the  names  of  the  pledges 
and  this  writ. 

Witness  oorself  at  Westminster,  the day  of ,  in  the year 

of  our  reign. 

The  WRIT  OF  TBBSPASS  UPON  THE  OASB  Uos  whero  a  party 
sues  for  damages  for  any  wrong  or  cause  of  complaint  to 
which  covenant  or  trespass  will  not  apply,  (o.)  This  action 
originates  in  the  power  given  by  the  statute  of  Westmin- 
ster 2  to  the  clerks  of  the  chancery  to  frame  new  writs  in 
consimili  casu  with  writs  already  known,  (p.)     Under  this 


(o.)  It  is  not  easy  to  give  a  short  and  sufficiently  comprehensive  description 
of  the  scope  of  this  action.  That  which  is  here  attempted  is  perhaps  new,  and 
is  believed  to  be  accurate.  A  definition  somewhat  similar  is  given  in  3  Woodd.. 
167. 

(p.)  Supra,  42. 
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power  they  eonatructed  many  writs  for  different  injoriee 
which  were  considered  as  m  cormmiU  cam  with,  that  is,  to 
bear  a  certain  analogy  to,  a  trespass.  The  new  writs  in- 
vented  for  the  cases  supposed  to  hear  such  analogy  have 
received,  accordingly,  the  .appellation  of  writs  of  trespass 
an  Oie  case  {previa  de  transgressione  super  ccusum)  as  being 
founded  upon  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  case  thus 
requiring  a  remedy,  and  to  distinguish  them  from  the  old 
writ  of  trespasSy{q;)  and  the  injuries  themselves,  which 
are  the  subject  of  such  writs,  are  not  called  trespasses^  but 
have  the  general  names  of  iorts^  vrrongSy  or  grievances.  The 
writs  of  trespass  on  the  case,  though  invented  thus  pro  re 
naia^  in  various  forms,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  dif- 
ferent wrongs  which  respectively  called  them  forth,  began, 
nevertheless,  to  be  viewed  as  constituting  collectively  a 
new  individual /orm  of  action;  and  this  new  genus  took  its 
place,  by  the  name  of  trespass  on  thb  case,  among  the 
more  ancient  actions  of  debt,  covenant,  trespass,  &c.  Such 
being  the  nature  of  this  action,  it  comprises,  of  course, 
many  different  species.  There  are  two,  however,  of  more 
frequent  use  than  any  other  species  of  trespass  on  the  case, 
or  perhaps  than  any  other  form  of  action  whatever.  These 
are,  assumpsit  and  trover. 

The  action  of  assumpsU  lies  where  a  party  claims  dam- 
ages for  breach  of  simple  contract ,  i.  €.,  a  promise  not  under 
seal  Such  promises  may  be  express  or  implied;  and  the 
law  always  implies  a  promise  to  do  that  which  a  party  is 
legally  liable  to  perform.  This  remedy  is  consequently  ol 
very  large  and  extensive  application.  The  action  of  trover 
is  that  usually  adopted  j(by  preference  to  that  of  detinub) 
to  try  a  disputed  question  of  property  in  goods  and  chat- 
tels. In  form  it  claims  damages;  and  is  founded  on  a  sug- 
gestion in  the  writ,  (which  in  general  is  a  mere  fiction, \ 
that  the  defendant /(>U7u2  the  goods  in  question,  being  the 
property  of  the  plaintiff,  and  proceeds  to  allege  that  he 

(q.)  3  Beeves,  89,  243,  391.  The  first  example  in  the  books  of  ^his  kind 
«f  action  (vis,  trespass  on  the  case)  that  has  been  noliced  by  Blr.  Reeves 
^ocoTi  in  the  reign  of  Edwaid  III,  22  Ass.,  41. 
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converted  them  to  his  own  use.  SpecimeoB  shall  here  h% 
given  of  the  ori^nal  writ  in  assumpeU^  in  trover ^  and  in 
another  species  of  frequent  occurrence,  namely,  an  action 
on  the  case  for  libd. 

wan  OF  TBEBPABB  OV  THE  OABE. 

In  auwmptU— :f  or  goods  iold  and  deHnered. 

Oeorge  the  Fourth,  ds.,  to  t^  iher^of greeting: 

If  A.  B.  shall  make  70a  secnre  of  prosecatiag  hu  claim,  then  put  by  gagei 
and  safe  pledges  C  i).,  late  of  ,  gentleman,  that  he  be  before  ns  in  eight 

days  of  Saint  Hilary,  wheresoever  we  shall  ihen  be  in  England,  to  show  for 

that,  whereas  the  said  C.  D.  heretofore,  to  wit,  on  the day  of ,  in 

the  year  of  our  Lord ,  at ,  in  ihe  county  of ,  was  indebted 

to  the  said  A.  B.  in  the  sum  of pounds,  of  lawful  money  of  Great 

Britain,  for  divers  goods,  wares,  and  merchandises  by  the  said  A.  B.  before 
that  time  sold  and  delivered  to  the  said  C.  2>.,  at  his  special  instance  and 
request ;  and  being  so  indebted,  he,  the  said  C,  2>.,  in  consideration  thereof 

afterwards,  to  wit,  on  the  day  and  year  aforesaid,  at aforesaid,  in  the 

county  aforesaid,  undertook  and  faithfully  promised  the  said  A.  B.  to  pay 
him  the  said  sum  of  money  when  he  the  said  C.  D.  should  be  thereto  after- 
wards requested ;  yet  the  said  C.  i>.,  not  regarding  his  said  promise  and  un- 
dertaking, but  contriving  and  fraudulently  intending,  craftily  and  subtilly,  to 
deceive  and  defraud  the  said  A.  B.  in  this  behalf,  hath  not  yet  paid  the  said 
bum  of  money,  or  any  part  thereof,  to  the  said  A.  B.,  (although  oftentimes 
afterwards  requested ;)  but  the  said  CD.,  to  pay  the  same,  or  any  part  thereof 
hath  hitherto  wholly  refused,  and  still  refuses,  to  the  damage  of  the  said  A. 

B.  of pounds,  as  it  is  said ;  and  have  you  there  the  names  of  the  pledges 

and  this  writ. 

Witness  ourself  at  Westminster,  the day  of ,  in  the year 

of  our  reign. 

WBIT  OF  TSEBPA88  OK  THE  GA0E. 

In  trover, 

George  the  Fourth,  <fec.,  to  the  iheriff  of  greeting: 

If  A,  B.  shall  make  you  secure  of  prosecuting  his  claim,  then  put  by  gages 

and  safe  pledges  C.  D.,  late  of ,  gentleman,  that  he  be  before  us  in  eight 

days  of  Saint  Hilary,  wheresoever  we  shall  then  be  in  England,  to  show  for 

that,  whereas  the  said  A.  B,  heretofore,  to  wit,  on  the day  of ,  in 

the  year  of  our  Lord  — — ,  at ,  in  the  county  of ,  was  lawfully 

possessed,  as  of  his  own  property,  of  certain  goods  and  chattels,  to  wit,  twenty 

tables  and  twenty  chairs  of  great  value,  to  wit,  of  the  value  of pounds, 

of  lawful  money  of  Great  Britain ;  and  being  so  possessed  thereof,  he,  the  said 

A,  B.,  afterwards,  to  wit,  on  the  day  and  year  aforesaid,  at afcresaid, 

m  the  county  aforesaid,  oasually  lost  the  said  goods  and  chattels  out  of  his 
possession ;  and  the  same  afterwards,  to  wit,  on  the  day  and  rear  aforesaid,  at 

aforesaid,  in  the  county  aforesaid,  came  to  the  possession  of  the  said 

C  i>.  by  finding ;  yet  the  said  C.  D. ,  well  knowing  the  said  goods  and  chattels 
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to  be  ih«  properly  of  the  sud  A.  B.,  and  of  right  to  belong  and  appertain  to 
bim,  bat  oontriving  and  frandnlently  intending,  craftily  ani  snbtUly,  to  de- 
ceive and  defrand  the  said  A,  B,  in  this  behalf,  hath  not  as  yet  delivered  the 
Mid  goods  and  chattels,  or  any  part  thereof,  to  the  said  A,  B.,  (although  often 
requested  so  to  do;)  but  so  to  do  hath  hitherto  wholly  refused,  and  still  re- 
plies ;  and  afterwards,  to  wit,  on  the day  of ,  in  the  year ,  at 

aforesaid,  in  the  county  aforesaid,  converted  and  disposed  of  the  said 

goods  and  chattels  to  his,  the  said  (7.  2>.'s,  own  use,  to  the  dsmage  of  the  said 

A,  B.  of  — pounds,  as  it  is  said ;  and  have  you  there  the  names  of  the 

pledges  and  this  writ. 

Witness  ouzself  at  Westminster,  the day  of ,  in  the year 

of  our  reign. 

WBIT  OF  TBE8PA88  OV  THI  OAU. 

ForaUhel. 

Qtorge  the  Fourth,  db.,  to  the  $her^  of  .  greeting: 

If  A,  B.  shall  make  you  seoure  of  prosecuting  his  claim,  then  put  by  gages 

and  safe  pledges  C.  i>.,  late  of ,  gentleman,  that  he  be  before  us  io 

eight  days  of  Saint  Hilary,  wheresoever  we  shall  then  be  in  England,  to  show 
for  that  whereas  the  said  A.  B.  now  is  a  good,  true,  and  honest  subject  of  this 
realm,  and  as  such  hath  always  conducted  himself;  and,  until  the  commit- 
ting of  the  grievance  hereinafter  mentioned,  was  always  reputed  to  be  a 
person  of  good  fame  and  credit,  and  hath  never  been  guilty,  nor,  until  the 
committing  of  the  said  grievance,  been  suspected  to  have  been  guilty,  of  per- 
jury, or  any  other  such  crime ;  by  means  of  which  said  premises  he,  the  said 
A.  B.,  before  the  committing  of  the  said  grievance,  had  deservedly  obtained 
the  good  opinion  of  all  his  neighbors  and  of  all  other  persons  to  whom  he 

waB  known,  to  wit,  at ,  in  the  county  of  .    And  whereas,  before 

the  committing  of  the  said  grievance,  a  certain  action  had  been  depending  in 
our  court  before  us  at  Westminster,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  wherein  one 
E  F.  was  the  plaintiff  and  one  G.  H.  was  the  defendant,  which  said  action 

had  been  then  lately  tried  at  the  assizes  in  and  for  the  county  of ;  and 

on  such  trial  the  said  A,  B.  had  been  examined  on  oath,  and  had  given  his 

evidence  as  a  witness  on  the  part  of  the  said  E.F.,U>  wit,  at aforesaid, 

in  the  county  last  aforesaid ;  yet  the  said  0.  />.,  well  knowing  the  premises, 
but  greatly  envying  the  happy  condition  of  the  said  A,  B.,  and  contriving 
and  wickedly  and  maliciously  intending  to  injure  the  said  A.  B.  in  his  good 
fame  and  credit,  and  to  bring  him  into  pubho  scandal,  infamy,  and  disgrace, 
and  to  cause  it  to  be  suspected  and  believed  that  he,  the  said  A.  B.,  had  been 

guilty  of  perjury,  heretofore,  to  wit,  on  the day  of ,  in  the  year 

of  our  Lord ,  at aforesaid,  in  the  county  last  aforesaid,  fSslsely, 

wickedly,  and  maliciously  did  compose  and  publish,  and  cause  and  procure  to 
be  published,  of  and  concerning  the  said  action,  and  the  evidence  so  given  by 
the  said  A.  B,,  a  certain  false,  scandalous,  malicious,  and  defamatory  libel, 
containing,  among  other  things,  the  false,  scandalous,  defamatory,  and  libel- 
lous matter  following,  of  and  concerning  the  said  A,  B,,  and  of  and  concern- 
ing the  said  action,  and  the  evidence  so  given  by  the  said  A,  B,,  that  ii  to 
•a? :  He  (meaning  the  said  A.  B,)  was   forsworn  on  the  trial,  (meaning  the 
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■aid  trial,  and  thereby  then  and  there  meaning  that  he,  the  said  A.B.,\}k 
giving  his  evidence  as  aforesaid,  had  committed  willful  and  corrupt  perjury.) 
By  means  of  the  committing  of  which  grievance  he,  the  said  A.  B.^  hath  been 
and  is  greatly  injured  in  his  said  good  £une  and  credit,  and  brought  into 
public  scandal,  infamy,  and  disgrace,  insomuch  that  diver;  gcod  and  worthy 
iubjects  of  this  realm  have,  by  reason  of  the  committing  of  the  said  grievance, 
suspected  and  believed,  and  still  do  buspect  and  believe,  the  said  J..  B,  to  have 
been  guilty  of  perjury;  and  have,  by  reason  of  the  committing  of  the  Raid 
grievance,  from  thenceforth  hitherto  refused  to  have  any  transaction  o«:  ac- 
quaintance with  the  said  A.  B.,  as  they  otherwise  would  have  had,  to  the 

damage  of  the  said  A.  B.  of pounds,  as  it  is  said;  and  have  you  there 

the  names  of  the  pledgee  and  this  writ. 

Witness  ourself  at  Westminster,  the day  of ,  in  the year 

of  our  reign. 

In  the  action  of  bbplbvin  (which  is  the  last  of  those 
above  enumerated)  there  is  no  original  writ,  (r,)  this  action 
not  being  commenced  in  the  superior  courts.  It  is,  however, 
entertained  there,  by  virtue  of  an  authority  which  the  supe- 
rior courts  exercise  of  removing  suits,  in  certain  cases,  from 
an  inferior  jurisdiction,  and  transferring  them  to  their  own 
cognizance.  Where  goods  have  been  distrained^  a  party 
making  plaint  to  the  sheriff  may  have  them  replevied^  that 
is,  redelivered  to  him,  upon  giving  security  to  prosecute  an 
action  against  the  distrainer,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  the 
legality  of  the  distress;  and,  if  the  right  be  determined 
in  favor  of  the  latter,  to  return  the  goods.  The  action  so 
prosecuted  is  called  an  action  of  replevin,  and  is  com- 
menced in  the  county  court.  From  thence  it  is  removed 
into  one  of  the  superior  courts  by  a  writ  either  of  reeordari 
facias  loqtielam,  or  accedas  ad  curiam,  (s.)  In  form  it  is  an 
action  for  damages  for  the  illegal  taking  and  detaining  of  the 
goods  and  chattels.     It  is  held  that  a  replevin  may  be  had 

(r.)  The  action  of  replevin  here  mentioned  is  that  hy  plaint,  which  is  the 
only  kind  known  in  practice.  There  was  anciently  in  use  another  species  cf 
replevin,  in  which  a  writ  issued  out  of  the  court  of  chancery,  directed  to  the 
sheriff.  For  the  learning  on  this  subject,  consult  F.  N.  B.,  69,  70;  Doct  PL 
813,  314;  2  Inst.,  139;  Dalt.  Sh.,  273;  Moor  v.  Watts,  Ld.  Ray.,  617;  2  Sel- 
wyn,  1053. 

(s.)  These  writs  vary  slightly  in  their  form.  The  former  is  in  use  when 
the  replevin  was  oozomenoed  in  the  county  court;  the  latter,  when  commenced 
ra  the  court  of  a  lord.    (2  Selwyn,  1063.) 
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And  tti  actiou  of  replevin  brought  upon  other  kinds  of 
illegal  taking,  besides  that  by  way  of  a  distress,  {t;)  but 
in  no  other  case  is  the  proceeding  novi^  known  in  prac* 
tice. 

The  reader  has  now  seen  the  form  of  the  writs  in  the 
most  nsnal  actions,  as  well  those  real  and  mixed,  as  per- 
sonal; bat  it  is  proper,  before  proceeding  farther,  to  explain 
that  even  those  more  common  real  and  mixed  actions  are 
incomparably  less  frequent  than  the  ordinary  actions  of 
the  personal  class,  and  may  be  said  to  be  of  rare  occur- 
rence. At  a  very  early  period  indeed,  that  is,  soon  after 
the  reign  of  Edward  III,  (u,)  two  former  kinds  of  remedy 
began  gradually  to  fall  into  neglect,  in  consequence  of  thei? 
being  more  dilatory  and  intricate  in  their  forms  of  pro- 
ceeding than  personal  actions,  and  of  their  being  cogniza- 
ble only  in  the  court  of  common  pleyas.  In  lieu  of  them 
recourse  was  had  to  certain  personal  actions,  which,  though 
they  did  not  claim  the  specific  recovery  of  land,  (like 
those  of  the  real  and  mixed  class,)  were  yet  attended  with 
incidents  that  indirectly  produced  that  benefit.  Of  these 
the  principal,  (x,)  and  that  which  is  alone  retained  in  mod- 
em practice,  was  the  action  of  ejectmenty  {ejectio  fimuB^)  a 
species  of  the  personal  action  of  trespass,  (j/,)  in  which 
damages  were  claimed  by  a  tenant  for  a  term  of  years, 
complaining  of  forcible  ejection  or  ouster  from  the  laud 
demised,  (zJ)  In  favor  of  this  mode  of  remedy  the  courts 
determined  that  the  plaintifiT  was  entitled  not  only  to  re- 
cover the  damages  claimed  by  the  action,  but  should  also, 
by  way  of  collateral  and  additional  relief,  recover  possession 


(L)  2  Selwyn,  1053;  1  Chitty,  159.  Ist  edit 

(u.)  8m  Hale's  HiBt.  of  Com.  Law,  176. 

(x.)  It  was,  however,  not  the  only  one.  The  action  oi/onibU  entry,  given 
by  the  stat  8  Henry  VI,  had  been  applied  to  this  purpose  befcTe  the  recovery 
of  poflMssion  by  ejectment  came  into  practice.  (Hale,  Hist.  Com.  Law,  p.  178.) 

(y.)  See  Appendix,  note  3. 

(s.)  This  action  is  said  hy  Mr.  Serjeant  Adams  to  have  been  invented  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  II,  or  in  the  early  part  of  that  of  £dward  III  (Adams  oo 
Ejeotaent,  ch.  i,  p.  7.) 
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of  ike  land  iisdf  for  the  term  of  yearly  of  which  he  had  been 
ousted,  (a.) 

In  consequence  of  the  eBtablisbment  of  this  doctrine, 
which  gave  an  ejectment  an  effect  similar  to  that  of  a  real 
or  mixed  action,  claimants  of  land  were  led  to  have  recourse 
to  it  in  lieu  of  those  inconvenient  remedies.  Regularly, 
indeed,  none  could  resort  to  this  form  of  suit  but  those 
who  had  sustained  ouster  from  a  term  of  years,  such  being 
the  shape  of  the  complaint;  but  it  was  rendered  much 
more  extensive  in  its  application  by  the  invention  of  ekjic- 
titious  system  of  proceeding,  which  enabled  claimants  of 
land,  in  almost  every  instance,  upon  whatever  title  they 
relied,  (whether  term  of  years  or  freehold,)  to  bring  their 
cases  ostensibly  within  the  scope  of  this  remedy.  This 
fictitious  method,  being  favored  and  protected  by  the 
courts,  passed  into  regular  practice;  and  the  consequence 
is,  that  ejectment  has  long  been  the  usual  remedy  for  the 
specific  recovery  of  real  property,  (b.)  There  are  cases, 
however,  in  which  the  writ  of  right,  the  writ  of  dower, 
and  other  real  and  mixed  actions  are  still  necessary,  and 
to  which  the  proceeding  by  ejectment  is  held  inapplicable; 
and  it  may  be  laid  down  generally,  on  this  subject,  that 
whenever  the  case  is  such  that  the  claimant  has  not  in  him 
*he  right  of  entry,  (c,)  the  fiction  on  which  an  ejectment 
rests  ceases  to  be  allowable,  and  recourse  must  consequently 
Se  had  to  a  real  or  mixed  action. 

The  different  forms  of  original  writs  and  actions  having 
been  now  in  some  measure  explained,  it  is  time  to  consider 
*he  course  of  proceeding  upon  the  original  writ 

Supposing  it  to  be  duly  issued  and  executed  on  the 
iefendant,  it  is  next  to  be  returned. 


(a.)  This  is  said  to  have  been  determined  at  some  time  between  1455  and 
a499.  (See  AdamB  on  Ejectment,  ch.  i,  p.  9.)  Hale  eays  it  was  not  till  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.    (Hist.  Com.  Law,  p.  175.) 

(b.)  See  the  whole  coarse  of  proceeding  in  an  ejeotment,  perspicnonsly 
itated,  in  3  Bl.  Com.,  199. 

(e.)  See.  as  to  this  point,  3  Bl.  Com.,  174;  Adams  on  Ejectment,  ch.  i,  p 
t4. 
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It  will  be  Beeu,  on  iiiBpection  of  the  tenor  of  these  instru- 
mentSy  that  the  sheriff  is  commanded  to  have  the  writ  itself 
in  court  on  a  certain  day,  viz,  the  day  on  which  the  defend- 
ant is  directed  to  appear  there.  On  that  day  the  writ  is 
•aid  to  be  retumablej  and  it  is  called  the  return-day  of  the 
writ.  In  each  of  the  terms,  except  Easter,  there  are  four 
stated  days,  called  general  return-days;  in  that  term,  five; 
and  on  one  or  other  of  these  general  return-days  an  orig- 
inal writ  must  be  always  made  returnable.  On  the  return- 
day  it  is  the  duty  of  the  sheriff  to  remit  the  writ  into  the 
superior  court  of  common  law,  with  his  return;  that  is,  a 
short  account  in  writing  of  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
executed  it. 

If  the  defendant  does  not  appear  in  obedience  to  the 
original  writ,  there  issue,  when  the  time  for  appearance  is 
past,  other  writs,  also  returnable  on  some  general  return- 
day  in  the  term,  called  writs  of  process y  enforcing  the 
appearance  of  the  defendant,  either  by  attachment,  or  dis- 
tress of  his  property,  or  arrest  of  his  person,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  case.  These  differ  from  the  original 
writ  in  the  following  principal  particulars :  They  issue  not 
out  of  chancery,  but  out  of  the  court  of  commou  law,  into 
which  the  original  is  returnable,  and  accordingly  are  not 
under  the  great  seal,  but  the  private  seal  of  the  court; 
and  they  bear  teste  (that  is,  conclude  with  an  attesting 
clause)  in  the  name  of  the  chief  justice  of  that  court,  and 
lot  in  the  name  of  the  king  himself.  It  may  also  be  ob 
served  that,  in  common  with  all  other  writs  issuing  fron 
the  court  of  common  law  during  the  progress  of  the  suit, 
ihey  are  described  as  judicial  writs,  by  way  of  distinction 
Tom  the  original  one  obtained  from  the  chancery,  (rf.) 

On  these  writs  of  process  it  is  not  necessary  here  to 
enlarge,  (e;)  but  there  is  one  of  them  which  will  require 
some  specific  notice.    That  is  called  a  capias  ad  responden- 

(d.)  Bract,  413  b.  3 :  Bl.  Go-a.,  282. 

(e.)  FqU  information  on  thia  subject,  with  respect  to  perMsal  aetioni,  mH 
be  foand  in  1  Tidd,  105-142,  Ac..  8th  edit;  1  SeUon.  64:-102.  (As  to  the  pree- 
ns in  real  actions,  see  Booth,  4-23.) 
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dum.  This  writ  directs  the  sheriff  to  enforce  the  appear* 
ance  of  the  defendant  by  arrest  of  his  person;  and  it  lies  in 
all  the  most  usual  personal  actions.  It  is  connected  with 
the  following  important  relaxation  of  practice  relative  to 
the  original  writ:  The  capias,  being  only  process,  is  of 
coarse  regularly  issuable  only  after  an  original  writ  has 
been  first  sued  out  and  returned ;  but  to  save  time  and 
expense,  (/,)  it  has  become  the  general  practice,  in  all  cases 
where  it  lies,  to  resort  to  it  in  the  first  instance,  and  to  suspend 
the  issuing  of  the  original  writ,  or  even  to  neglect  it  alto- 
gether, unless  its  omission  should  afterwards  be  objected 
by  the  defendant.  Thus  the  usual  practical  mode  of  com- 
mencing a  personal  action  by  original  writ  is  to  begin 
oy  issuing  not  an  original,  but  a  capias.  It  will  be  con- 
venient, however,  to  explain  more  particularly  the  manner 
in  which  this  is  done.  In  the  king's  bench  the  plaintiff's 
attorney  commences  the  suit  by  preparing  a  draft  (called 
a  praecipe)  {g)  of  the  original  writ,  appropriate  to  the  pro- 
posed action,  in  such  form  as  is  thought  most  proper  and 
conformable  to  precedent.  This  he  brings  to  the  filacer j 
(aj^  officer  of  the  court  of  common  law,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  issue  the  capias  and  other  process  on  original  writs,)  to 
serve  as  instructions  for  the  preparation  both  of  the  orig- 
inal and  the  capias.  To  pr'^pare  or  issue  the  originaly 
indeed,  is  not  the  duty  of  th .  filacer,  but  of  the  cursitor^ 
(an  officer  of  the  court  of  chancery ;)  but  the  filacer  re- 
ceives the  praecipe  for  the  purpose  of  transmitting  it  after- 
wards to  the  cureitor,  as  instructions  for  the  latter  officer 
to  prepare  an  original,  if  it  should  become  necessary  to 
issue  that  writ,  (h;)  and,  accordingly,  he  also  receives  from 
the  plaintiff's  attorney,  on  behalf  of  the  cursitor,  the  fine 
which  is  payable  to  the  king  on  obtaining  an  original,  (i.) 

(/)  3  Bl.  Com  .  281. 

{g.)  The  prsBcipe  dififere  from  the  writ  itself  only  in  omitting  some  foimolftr 
words  at  the  commencement  and  conclusion.  (See  the  form  of  it  in  'Jidd*f 
Appendix,  p.  23,  6th  edit.) 

(A.)  1  Tidd,  100.  8th  edit;  1  Sellon,  212. 

(i.)  Attorn.  Fract.  Epit,  46. 
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In  ibe  mean  time^  and  without  waiting  for  the  intended 
original,  the  filacer  issues  the  capias  in  the  form  marked 
out  by  the  prsecipe;  and  after  this,  the  plaintiff  having  no 
actual  use  for  the  original,  it  is  seldom,  in  &atj  taken  ont 
from  the  cursitor's  office.  In  the  common  pleas  the  com- 
mon course  of  proceeding  is  similar,  but  with  this  differ- 
ence :  that  the  prsecipe  is  framed,  and  the  capias  made  out, 
in  a  form  not  varying,  (as  in  the  king's  bench,)  according 
to  the  form  of  an  action  really  intended  to  be  brought, 
but  always  in  that  particular  form  of  action  called  trespass j 
a  fictitious  method,  pursued  in  a  view  to  cheapness  and 
expedition,  {k.)  In  this  action  of  trespass  no  fine  is  pay- 
able on  obtaining  the  original  writ,  and  consequently  the 
filacer  receives  none  from  the  plaintiff  upon  issuing  the 
capias. 

Such  is  the  usual  practical  mode  of  commencing  per- 
sonal actions  by  original  writ;  but  it  is  not  the  invariable 
course ;  for  in  some  cases,  both  in  the  king's  bench  and 
common  pleas,  the  prsBcipe  is  taken  to  the  cursitor,  and 
the  original  writ  regularly  made  out  and  issued,  ({;)  and  in 
all  real  and  mixed  actions,  and  also  in  personal  ones,  when 
the  capias  does  not  lie,  the  same  regular  method  must  be 
pursued.  And  even  when  the  action  actually  commences 
with  a  capias,  in  the  manner  above  described,  it  is  to  be 
obeerved,  that  the  existence  and  issuing  of  an  original  is 
still,  in  point  of  law,  always  supposed;  that  instrument 
being,  in  principle,  required,  both  as  authority  for  the  insti- 
tution of  the  suit  itself,  and  for  the  issuing  of  the  process. 
Accordingly  it  is  in  the  power  of  a  defendant,  in  some 
cases,  to  object,  at  a  proper  period  of  the  suit,  that  jo 
original  writ  has  issued;  and  upon  such  objection   cue 


(i.)  3  Bl.  Com.,  281.  **A  datmm /regit  is  the  ancieiit  prooeai  of  the  C.  P., 
and  very  mefal  to  the  subject,  in  saving  the  fines  dne  npon  the  origuud, 
which  they  never  sue  if  there  is  a  verdict  in  the  caose,  bnt  after  a  demurrer 
they  sne  it'  *  Per  Powell,  J.,  Brown  v.  Babbington,  Ld.  Bay.,  883.  (See  this 
subject  further  explained  in  the  introduction  to  Sellon's  Practioe,  zliii.) 

(L)  £,  y.,  in  proceeding  to  outlawry,  1  Xidd,  100, 8th  edit;  Attorn.  Pkaot 
Hlpit..  37. 
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plait^tiff  will  be  obliged,  retroepectively,  to  supply  the  de. 
feet  by  obtaining  it  in  proper  form  from  the  earsitor^i 
office,  (771.) 

Under  the  capias  or  other  process  the  defendant  is 
compelled  to  appear y  either  by  force  of  actiud  arrest^  (where 
the  law  authorizes  that  proceeding,)  or  by  other  methods 
of  practice,  which  may  be  here  passed  over  as  belonging 
to  the  law  of  process,  (n.)  This  appeartmce  shall  now  be 
supposed  to  take  place.  At  the  same  time  the  plaintiff 
also  appearSy  and  the  pleadings  commence.  The  next  sub- 
ject for  consideration,  therefore,  shall  be  the  manner  in 
which  the  parties  appear  astkd  plead. 

Of  this  sabject  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  a  clear  and 
correct  idea,  without  some  preliminary  consideration  of 
the  method  of  appearance  and  pleading  asMAsnSy  in  use.  It 
will  be  necessary,  therefore,  here  to  give  a  short  account 
of  that  method. 

As  now,  so  formerly,  the  defendant  was  made  to  appear 
by  original  writs  and  process  founded  upon  them.  These, 
as  now,  were  returnable  in  Urm  time;  and  it  may  be  here 
observed,  that  as  these  writs  were  returnable  always  in 
termy  so  the  appearance  of  the  parties,  the  pleading,  and  all 
proceedings  whatever  in  open  court  took  place  in  term 
♦ime  only,  and  never  in  vacation. 

The  appearance  of  the  parties  might  be  either  in  person 
'yv  by  attorn^;  but  a4:tual  and  personal  appearance  in  open 
fmtrty  either  by  the  attorney  or  his  principal,  was  requisite, 

(0.) 

Upon  such  appearance  followed  the  allegations  of  fact, 
•uutually  made  on  either  side,  by  which  the  court  received 
.nformation  of  the  nature  of  the  controversy.  These, 
described  at  first  by  the  rude  term  of  loquela,  have  been, 
in  more  modem  times,  denominated  the  pleading  or  plead- 
ings. 

(m.)  1  Sellon,  69.  iDtitxl.,  zliy ;  8ee  Appendix,  note  4. 
(n.)  On  this  subject  the  reader  wiU  find  the  neoentry  informaticn  in  1  M 
Ion's  Pract.,  ch.  iif.  iv. ;  Booth  4^23. 
(0.)  See  -Appojj^^  note  5. 
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As  the  appearance  was  an  actual  one,  so  the  pleading 
was  an  oral  altercation,  in  open  courty  in  presence  of  (he 
judges  J  (p.)  This  method  of  pleading  viva  voce^  nniversally 
in  use  among  the  early  European  judicatures,  (q^)  and  in- 
deed the  natural  practice  of  all  countries  where  the  arts  of 
civilization  have  made  little  progress,  certainly  prevailed 
in  the  English  courts  in  the  reign  of  Henry  m,  (r,)  and  is 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  retained  there  to  a  much 
later  era,  (s.) 

These  oral  pleadings  were  delivered  either  by  the  party 
himself  or  his  pleadery  called  narrator  and  advocatuSj  {(,) 
and  it  seems  that  the  rule  was  then  already  established, 
that  none  but  a  regular  advocate  (or,  according  to  the  more 
modem  term,  barrister)  could  be  a  pleader  in  a  cause  not 
his  own,  (u.) 

It  was  the  office  of  the  judges  to  superintend  or,  accord- 
ing to  the.  allusion  of  a  learned  writer,  (x,)  moderate  the 
oral  contention  thus  conducted  before  them.  In  doing 
this,  their  general  aim  was  to  compel  the  pleaders  so  to 
manage  their  alternate  allegations  as  at  length  to  arrive  at 
some  spedfie  point  or  maMer  affirmed  on  the  one  side  and  de- 
rded  on  the  other.  When  this  matter  was  attained,  if  it 
proved  to  be  a  point  of  Uxw^  it  foil  of  course  to  the  decis- 
ion of  the  judges  themselves,  to  whom  alone  the  adjudica- 
^on  of  all  legal  questions  belonged,  {y;)  but  if  a  point 
of  fact  J  the  parties  then,  by  mutual  agreement,  referred  it 
to  one  of  the  various  methods  of  trial  then  practiced,  or 
to  such  trial  as  the  court  should  think  proper.  This  result 
Seing  attained,  the  parties  were  said  to  be  at  issue,  {ad 

(p.)  See  Appendix,  note  6. 

(g.)  See  Appendix,  note  7. 

(r.)  Fkfe  Bract.,  372  b. 

(a.)  The  practice  is  said  to  have  been  abandoned  abont  the  middle  of  ib« 
nign  of  Edward  III.    (QUbert's  Origin  of  King's  Bench,  y ;  3 ;  Reevee,  95.) 

((.)  Bract.,  412  a;  372  b. 

(«.)  See  Appendix,  note  8. 

(c.)  Mr.  ReeTee,  toI.  ii,  344,  where  some  cnrions  epedmens  from  the  Teat 
Booki  are  given  of  the  manner  of  the  vtvo  twee  pleading. 

(y.)  See  Appendix,  note  9. 
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exitum — that  is,  at  the  end  of  their  pleading;)  the  question 
BO  set  apart  for  decision  was  itself  called  the  issue,  and 
was  designated,  according  to  its  nature,  either  as  au  issue 
in  fact  or  an  issue  in  law,  (z.)  The  whole  proceeding  then 
closed,  in  case  of  an  issue  in  facty  by  an  award  or  order 
of  the  court,  directing  the  institution,  at  a  given  time, 
of  the  mode  of  trial  fixed  upon ;  or,  in  case  of  an  issue 
in  law^  by  an  adjournment  of  the  parties  to  a  given  day, 
when  the  judges  should  be  prepared  to  pronounce  their 
decision. 

During  this  oral  altercation  a  contemporaneous  official 
minute,  in  writing,  was  drawn  up  by  one  of  the  officers  of 
the  court  on  a  parchment' roll,  containing  a  transcript  of 
all  the  different  allegations  of  fact  to  the  issue,  inclusive. 
And,  in  addition  to  this,  it  comprised  a  short  notice  of  the 
nature  of  the  action,  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the 
parties  in  court,  and  the  acts  of  the  court  itself  during  the 
progress  of  the  pleading.  These  chiefly  consisted  of 
what  were  called  the  ^^continiuinces^^  of  the  proceedingij, 
the  nature  of  which  was  as  follows:  There  were  certain 
purposes  for  which  the  law  allowed  the  proceedings  to  be 
adjourned,  or  continued  over,  from  one  term  to  another, 
or  from  one  day  to  another  in  the  same  term;  and,  when 
this  happened,  an  entry  of  such  adjournment  to  a  given 
day,  and  of  its  cause,  was  made  on  the  parchment  roll; 
and  by  that  entry  the  parties  were  also  appointed  to  re- 
appear at  the  giving  day  in  court.  Such  adjournment  was 
called  a  corUinuance.  Thus  the  award  of  the  mode  of  trial 
on  an  issue  in  fact,  and  also  the  adjournment  of  the  parties 
to  a  certain  duy  to  hear  the  decision  of  the  court  on  an  issue 
in  law,  were  each  of  them  contirvuances,  and  were  entered  as 
such  on  the  roll.  And  if  any  interval  or  interruption  took 
place  without  such  an  adjournment  duly  obtained  and 
entered,  the  chasm  thus  occasioned  in  the  progress  of  the 
suit  was  called  a  discontimiancej  and  the  cause  was  consid- 
ered as  out  of  coxvri  by  the  interruption,  and  was  not  allowed 

\t.)  See  Apjiendiz,  note  10. 
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afterwards  to  proceed,  (a.)  The  official  minute  of  the 
pleading  and  other  proceedings  thus  made  on  the  parch- 
ment roll  was  called  thb  ubcord.  Am  the  suit  proceeded 
similar  entries  of  the  remaining  incidents  in  the  cause 
were,  from  time  to  time,  continually  made  upon  it;  and 
when  complete,  it  was  preserved  as  a  perpetual^  inirinsiCy 
and  exclusively  admissible  testimony  of  all  the  judicial  trans> 
actions  which  it  comprised.  From  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Richard  I  (6)  commences  a  still  extant  series  of 
records,  down  to  the  present  day;  and  such,  as  far  back 
as  can  be  traced,  has  always  been  the  stable  and  authentic 
quality  of  these  documents  in  contemplation  of  law,  (c.) 

To  return  to  the  modem  practice. 

The  appearcmce  of  the  parties  is  no  longer  (as  formerlyj 
by  the  oLctual  presence  in  court  either  of  themselves  or  theii 
attorneys.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  an  appear- 
ance  of  this  kind  is  still  supposed^  and  exists  in  fiction  or 
contemplation  of  law.  But,  in  fact,  appearance  is  efiected 
on  the  part  of  the  defendant  (where  he  is  not  arrested)  by 
making  certain  formal  entries  in  the  proper  office  of  the 
court,  expressing  his  appearance,  {d^)  or,  in  case  of  arrest, 
it  may  be  considered  as  effected  by  giving  bail  to  the  ac- 
tion. On  the  part  of  the  plaintiff  no  formality  expressive 
of  appearance  is  observed;  but  upon  appearance  of  the 


(a.)  S«e  3  Bl.  Com.,  316;  2  Hawk.,  298. 

(6.)  1  Beeves,  218.  "  In  the  king's  bench  the  rolls  are  preserved  in  the 
treasnry  (of  that  coort)  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IV ;  in 
the  0.  P.,  from  that  of  Henry  VIII.  The  earlier  rolls,  from  the  yea^  1105  to 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  V,  in  the  former  court;  and  in  the  latter,  from 
1199  to  the  year  1509,  are  deposited  in  the  chapter-honse  of  Westaninster 
Abbey."  (2  Tidd*s  Praot,  790;  8th  edit,  cites  Jones's  Index  to  Records, 
Prefikce,  zzii.) 

(c)  Co.  Litt,  290  a;  Bamsbottom  v.  Bnckhnrst,  2  M.  A  S.,  565.  (See  some 
remarks  on  the  general  sabject  of  Records,  Appendix,  note  11.)  And  €m 
a  particular  account  of  the  rolls  and  records  of  the  different  courts,  consult  3 
Tuld's  Praot,  785,  8th  edit,  and  the  Report  to  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  Public  Records,  ordered  to  De  printed  July,  1800.  pp.  112,  119,  283 
»4. 

(d)  Impey,  C.  P.,  216;  1  Tidd,  288,  Sth  edit 
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defendant,  effected  in  the  manner  above  described,  botb 
parties  are  considered  as  in  court,  {e.) 

The  appearance  of  either  party  may  in  general  purport 
to  be  either  in  his  own  person  or  that  of  his  attorney,  (/;) 
but,  when  he  appears  by  attorney,  there  ought  regularly, 
and  there  is  always  supposed,  to  be  a  toarrani  in  writing 
executed  by  him  for  that  purpose,  {g.) 

The  appearance,  in  common  with  all  other  subsequent 
proceedings  supposed  to  take  place  in  court,  should  (in 
accordance  with  the  state  of  the  ancient  practice)  purport 
to  be  in  term  time.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that 
though  the  proceedings  are  expressed  as  if  occurring  in 
the  term,  yet  much  business  is  now  in  fact  done  during 
the  periods  of  vacation. 

On  appearance  of  the  parties  the  pleadings  commence,  (h.) 

These  have  long  since  ceased  to  be  delivered  oraUy  or  m 
open  court  The  present  practice  is  to  draw  them  up,  in  the 
Jirsi  instance^  on  paper y  and  the  attorneys  of  the  opposite 
parties  either  mutually  deliver  them  to  each  other  out  of 
court,  or  (according  to  the  course  of  practice  in  the  partic- 
ular case)  file  them  in  the  office  of  the  proper  officer  of  the 
court,  from  whence  a  copy  of  each  pleading  is  furnished 
to  the  party  by  whom  it  is  to  be  answered,  (t.)  These  pa- 
per pleadings,  at  a  subsequent  period,  are  entered  an  record 
(according  to  a  course  of  practice  that  will  be  afterwards 
stated)  by  transcribing  them  on  a  parchment  roll. 

At  what  exact  period  and  by  what  gradations  these  alter- 
ations of  the  ancient  system  took  place  has  not  been  accu- 


(e.)  Impey,  C.  P.,  215. 

\J^  See  Appendix,  note  12. 

(9.)  1  Tidd,  88,  8th  edit. 

(A.)  See  Appendix,  note  13. 

(i.)  1  Sellon,  231,  294;  1  Arch.  Prao.,  110, 121, 1st  edit.;  1  Tidd,  724,  8th 
edit.,  where  it  is  explained  in  what  caeee  they  shonld  be  fXid  and  in  what 
ifettMrei.  They  are  filed  in  the  common  pleas,  in  the  office  of  the  prothono- 
taries.  In  the  king*8  bench  the  dedarations  are  filed  with  the  clerk  of  the 
declarations,  and  the  other  pleadings  with  the  clerk  of  the  papers.  (1  Sellon, 
223,  296 ;  1  Tidd,  455,  724, 8th  edit. ;  Impey,  C.  P.,  69,  297.)  As  to  Uie  Ex- 
ilieqner,  see  1  Manning's  Prac.,  283,  2^. 
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rately  determiaed.  The  most  probable  opinion  seems  to 
be,  that  the  mode  of  departure  from  the  old  practice  of 
making  verbal  statements  in  open  court  and  entering  them 
contemporaneously  on  record  was,  that  the  pleader  (through 
an  allowed  relaxation  of  that  proceeding)  began  to  discon* 
tinue  the  oral  delivery,  and  in  lieu  of  it  entered  his  state- 
ment, in  the  first  instance,  upon  the  parchment  roll  on 
which  the  record  used  to  be  drawn  up;  that  the  pleader 
of  the  other  party  had  access  to  this  roll,  in  order  to  con- 
cert his  answer,  which  he  afterwards  entered  in  the  same 
manner,  and  that  the  roll  thus  formed  both  the  primary 
statement  and  the  record;  that  this  method  being  attended 
with  some  inconveniences,  the  expedient  was  at  length 
adopted  of  putting  the  pleadings  first  an  Tpaper,  delivering 
them  in  that  form  to  either  party,  or  filing  them  in  the 
proper  office  of  the  court,  and  deferring  the  entry  of  them 
on  record  till  a  subsequent  stage  of  the  cause,  [k.)  It  in 
supposed  that  the  mode  of  entering  in  the  first  instance 
on  the  roll  continued  at  least  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Edward 
IV,  (i.)  When  it  began,  that  is,  when  the  oral  pleading  was 
first  abandoned,  is  a  point  of  some  uncertainty ;  but  the 
probability  seems  to  be  that  it  took  place  in  the  middle  of 
the  reign  of  Edward  m,  (m.) 

If  the  method  of  written  pleading  was  introduced  in 
the  manner  here  described,  a  satisfactory  explanation  is 
thus  afforded  of  a  circumstance  which  it  would  be  other- 
wise difficult  to  account  for,  viz,  thai  thf  paper  pleadings 
thus  fled  or  delivered  bettoeen  the  parties  ^w^szie  the  style  in 
which  the  record  itself  was  drawn  up.  Like  .  t,  they  are  ex- 
pressed in  the  third  person:  "^,  -B.  complains,"  "C  D. 
comes  and  defends,''  &c.,  and  state  the  forn>  of  action,  the 
appearance  of  the  parties,  and  sometimes  tho  continuances 
and  other  acts  and  proceedings  in  court,  {m.^  They  are 
framed,  in  short,  as  if  they  were  extracts  from.  tKC  record^ 


{k)  3  yiMv^B,  427. 

(L)  Ih, 

(«.)  lb.,  95. 

(«.)  Ab  to  tba  form  in  which  tho  rooord  wm  dxawn  op,  vide  mtptiK,  p.  AOi 
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though  the  record  is,  by  the  present  practice,  not  drawn  up 
till  a  subsequent  period,  and  is  then  a  transcript  from  them. 
Important  effects  belong  to  this  peculiarity  of  style.  Being 
conceived  as  copies  firom  the  record^  the  pleadings  conse- 
quently imply  previous  statements  by  legal  fiction,  supposed 
to  be  still  verbally  made  in  open  court  and  contemporaneoudy 
recorded^  according  to  the  ancient  practice.  The  effect  of 
this  is,  that  they  are  framed  upon  the  same  principles  as 
those  which  belonged  to  the  method  of  oral  allegation. 
The  parties  are  made  to  come  to  issue  exactly  in  the  same 
manner  as  when  really  opposed  to  each  other  in  verbal 
altercation  at  the  bar  of  the  court;  and  all  the  rules 
which  the  judges  of  former  times  prescribed  to  the  actual 
disputants  before  them  are,  as  far  as  possible,  still  enforced 
with  respect  to  these  paper  pleadings,  (o.) 

As  the  oral  pleading  could  formerly  be  delivered  by 
none  but  regular  advocates,  so  at  the  present  day  it  is 
necessary  that  each  paper  pleading  should  be  signed  by  a 
barrister  J  (some  few  of  the  most  ordinary  and  simple  kind 
and  all  declarations  excepted;)  and  in  the  common  pleas 
no  barrister  can  sign  a  pleading  but  one  who  has  attained 
the  degree  of  sergeant;  but  in  the  other  courts  there  is  no 
such  restriction.  On  this  head  it  may  be  further  observed, 
that  the  pleadings,  though  thus  signed,  and  sometimes,  in 
fact,  drawn  by  barristers,  are  also  often  drawn  by  the  attor- 
neys or  by  persons  of  learning  who  have  not  been  admit* 
ted  to  the  degree  of  barrister,  but  are  employed  by  the 
attorneys  in  that  department  of  practice  exclusively,  and 
are  known  by  the  name  of  special  pleaders. 

After  these  preliminary  explanations  as  to  the  general 
practical  form  of  the  modern  pleadings,  it  is  time  to  con- 
sider their  individual  construction. 

The  pleading  begins  with  the  declaration  or  cotm/,  which 
is  a  statement  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff  of  his  cause  of 
action,  {jp.)    In  a  real  action  it  is  most  properly  called  the 


(o.)  See  Appendix,  note  14. 
ip.)  See  Appendix,  note  15. 
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wmU;  in  a  personal  one,  the  deckratio  i,  {q.)  The  tatler, 
however,  is  now  the  general  term,  being  that  eommonlj 
used  when  .referring  to  real  and  personal  actions  without 
distinction.  In  the  declaration  the  plaintiff  states  the  na- 
ture and  quality  of  his  case  in  general  more  fully  than  iu 
the  writ,  but  still  in  strict  conformity  with  the  tenor  of 
that  instrument;  any  substantial  variance  between  them 
being  a  ground  of  objection.  It  will  be  convenient  here 
to  exhibit  examples  of  the  declaration,  in  the  form  which 
it  wears  in  those  more  frequent  actions,  of  which  the  orig 
inal  writs  have  already  been  laid  before  the  reader. 

OOUHT  OV  A  WAIT  OF  BIGHT,  (r.) 

In  the  Common  PUcu^  Term,  vn  the yaor  of  the  reign  of  Emg  Oeorg$ 

the  Fourth, 

,  to  wit,  A.  B,,  by  H  Rj  his  attorney,  demands  against  C.  D.  fcni 
messuages,  four  gardens,  and  four  acres  of  land,  with  the  appurtenances,  in 

the  parish  of ,  in  the  county  of  — — ,  as  his  right  and  inheritance, 

by  writ  of  the  lord,  the  king  of  right.  And  thereupon  he  saith  that  Q,  B.^ 
&ther  of  him,  the  said  A.  B.^  was  seized  of  the  tenements  aforesaid,  with  the 
appurtenances  in  his  demesne,  as  of  fee  and  right  in  the  time  of  peace,  in  the 
time  of  the  lord  George  the  Third,  late  king  of  Great  Britain,  to  wit,  with- 
in sixty  years  now  last  past,  by  taking  the  eeplees  thereof  to  the  value.  Ac. 
And  from  the  said  G,  B.  the  right  descended  to  the  said  A.  B,,  who  now  de- 
mands, as  son  and  heir  of  the  said  O.  B,,  his  father.  And  that  such  is  his 
right  he  offers,  Aa,  (a.) 

OOUVT  Dl  FOBKEDOV,  (L) 

In  the  Common  PEeos, Term,  in  the year  of  the  reign  of  King 

George  the  Fourth. 

,  10  wit,  A,  B.  demands  against  (7.  D.  the  manor  of  N.,  with  the 

appurtenances,  which  E.  F.  gave  to  0.  B.  and  the  heirs  of  his  body  issuing, 
and  which,  after  the  death  of  the  said  0.  B.,  ought  to  descend  to  the  said  A.  B., 
the  son  and  heir  of  the  said  0.  B.,  by  form  of  the  gift  aforesaid,  as  it  is  said. 
And  thereupon  he  saith  that  E.  F,  gave  the  said  manor,  with  the  appurten- 
ances, to  the  said  0.  B.,  and  the  heirs  of  his  body  issuing,  in 'form  aforesaid. 
By  virtue  of  which  gift,  the  said  G.  B.  was  seized  of  the  said  manor,  with  the 

iq.)  Reg.  Plao^  2,  cites  F.  N.  B.,  16  a,  60  d. 

(r.)  See  the  original  writ,  supra,  p.  44.  N.  B.  In  this  and  all  the  follow- 
ing examples,  except  where  notice  to  the  contrary  is  given,  the  declaration  it 
purposely  adapted  to  the  preceding  writ,  so  that,  upon  originals  in  the  form 
above  exhibited,  declarations  in  the  forms  here  supposed  would  be  conect. 

(i.)  Tyssen  v.  Clarke.  3  Wile ,  661 ;  3  Chitty,  640. 1st  edit 

(t)  See  the  original  writ,  supra,  p.  44. 
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apportenuioeB,  in  his  demeene,  u  of  fee  and  right,  by  form  of  the  gift  afor» 
laid,  in  the  time  of  peace,  in  the  time  of  onr  lord  the  now  king,  by  taking 
the  esplees  thereof  to  the  value  of  ten  pounds.  And  from  the  said  Q.  B.  the 
right  to  the  said  manor,  with  the  appurtenances,  descended,  by  form  of  the 
gift  aforesaid,  to  the  said  A,  B.,  who  now  demands  the  same,  as  son  and  heir 
of  the  said  O.  B.,  his  £ftther.  And  which,  after  the  death,  dbc.;  and  therefor* 
he  brings  his  suit,  Ac.  (u.) 

OOUST  n  DOWXR,  (s.) 

hi  the  Cmnimfm  Pleas,  •^—  Tarmy  in  the  —  year  of  the  reign  of  King 

George  the  Fourth, 

,  to  wit,  J..  B,,  widow,  who  was  the  wife  of  E,  B,,  deceased,  by , 

her  attorney,  demands  against  C.  D.  the  third  part  of  ten  messuages,  ten 
bam8,  ten  stables,  four  gardens,  four  orchards,  two  thousand  acres  of  meadow, 
two  thousand  acres  of  pasture,  and  two  thousand  acres  of  other  land,  with 
th«  appurtenances,  in  the  parish  of  — ,  in  the  county  of  ,  as  the 

dower  of  the  said  A.  B,j  of  the  endowment  of  E,  B.,  deceased,  heretofore  her 
husband,  whereof  she  hath  nothing,  &c.,  (y.) 

DEOLABATION  IN  QUA£E  IM7EDIT,  (s.) 

In  the  Common  PZeos, Term,  in  the year  of  the  reign  of  King 

Oeorge  the  Fourth 

,  to  wit,  r.,  bishop  of ,  C.  i>.,  esquire,  and  E,  F.,  clerk,  were 

summoned  to  answer  A.  B.,  widow,  of  a  plea  (a)  that  they  permit  the  said 

A.  B.  to  present  a  fit  person  to  the  rectory  of  the  parish  church  of ,  in 

the  county  of  ,  which  is  vacant,  and  belongs  to  her  presentation.    And 

thereupon  the  said  A.  B.,  by  ,  her  attorney,  complains  that  whereas 

one  Sir  /.  D.,  baronet,  now  deceased,  in  bis  lifetime,  to  wit,  on  the day 

of  — — ,  in  the  year ,  was  seized  of  the  manor  of  K ,  with  its  appurten- 
ances, to  which  manor  the  advowson  of  the  said  rectory,  with  its  appurten- 
ances, then  belonged,  in  his  demesne  as  of  fee.    And  being  so  seized  thereof, 

as  aforesaid,  he,  the  said  Sir  /.  i>.,  afterwards,  to  wit,  on  the day  of . 

in  the  year ,  at  ,  in  the  county  of ,  presented  to  the  said 

church,  being  then  vacant,  one  E.  0.,  his  clerk,  who,  on  the  presentation  of 
tha  said  Sir  /.  i>.,  was  admitted,  instituted,  and  inducted  into  the  same,  in  the 
time  of  peace,  in  the  time  of  our  sovereign  lord  George  the  Third,  late  king 
of  Great  Britain.  And  he,  the  said  Sir  /.  D.,  being  so  seized  of  the  said 
manor  and  the  said  advowson  belonging  thereto  as  aforesaid,  afterwards,  to 

wit,  on  the  — r—  day  of  — — ,  in  the  year  ^^,  at ,  aforesaid,  in  the 

county  aforesaid,  died  so  seized  of  such  estate  therein;  upon  whose  death  the 


(u.)  Booth,  144;  see  an  ancient  precedent,  2  edit,  3, 1. 

{z,)  See  ;he  original  writ,  eupra,  p.  45. 

(y.)  3  Chitty,  597,  Ist  edit.;  Booth,  166;  Rast  Ent.,  234  b. 

(s.)  See  the  original  writ,  eupra,  p.  45. 

(a.)  "  Plea,"  in  this  and  many  oUier  instances,  is  still  used  in  its  ancient 
sense  of  wU  or  action,  vide  Appendix,  note  1.  This,  however,  as  will  be  seen 
hereafter,  is  nc:  now  its  usual  or  ordinary  meaning. 
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Mud  nuuior,  with  the  said  advowson  so  belonging  thereto,  descended  to  the 
Mii  ii.  ^.,  M  danghter  and  heiress  of  the  said  Sir  J,  2>.,  whereby  she  became 
and  was  seiied  of  the  said  manor,  with  the  said  adyowson  so  belonging 
thereto,  in  her  demesne  as  of  fee.  And  being  so  seized,  the  said  church  after- 
wards, to  wit,  on  the day  of ,  at ,  aforesaid,  in  the  conntj 

aforesaid,  became  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  said  E.  G.,  whereby  it  then 
and  there  belonged,  and  now  belongs,  to  the  said  ii.  ^ ,  to  present  a  £t  per^ 
•on  to  the  said  church,  so  being  vacant  as  aforesaid ;  but  the  said  bishop 
C.  D,,  and  E.  F,,  will  not  permit  her,  but  unjustly  hinder  her;  wherefore  she^ 
the  said  A,  ^.,  saith  that  she  is  injured  and  hath  sustained  damage  to  tha 
value  of pounds.    And  therefore  she  brings  her  suit,  Ac.,  (h.) 

DIOLA&ATIOH  IS  DEBT,  (c.) 

On  a  bond. 

In  the  Kxng'9  Bench, Term,  in  tAe«— year  of  the  reign  of  JSng  (Taoryt 

the  Fourth. 

,  to  wit,  C  D.  was  summoDed  to  answer  A.  B.  of  a  plea,  that  he  render 

to  the  said  A,  B.  the  sum  of pounds,  of  good  aud  lawful  money  of  Great 

Britain,  which  he  owes  to  and  unjustly  detains  from  him.  And  thereupon 
the  said  A.  B.,  by  — ,  his  attorney,  complains:    For  that  whereas  the 

said  C.  D.  heretofore,  to  wit,  on  the day  of ,  in  the  year  of  our 

Lord ,  at ,  in  the  county  of  — ,  by  his  certain  writing  obliga- 
tory, sealed  with  his  seal  and  now  shown  to  the  court  here,  (the  date  where- 
of is  the  day  and  year  aforesaid,)  acknowledged  himself  to  be  held  and  firmly 

bound  to  the  said  A.  B.  in  the  sum  of pounds,  above  demanded,  to  be 

paid  to  the  said  A.  B.    Tet  the  said  C.  D.  (although  often  requested)  hath 

not  as  yet  paid  the  said  sum  of pounds  above  demanded,  or  any  part 

thereof^  to  Uie  said  A.  B.;  but  so  to  do  hath  hitherto  wholly  refused,  and 

still  refuses,  to  the  damage  of  the  said  A.  B.  of pounds ;  and  therefore 

he  brings  his  suit,  Ac 

DBOlABAnOV  IH  DBBT,  (d) 

On  timple  contract. 

In  th^  JGng*9  Bench, Term,  in  the year  of  the  reign  of  King 

Oeorge  the  Fourth. 

,  to  wit,  C.  D.  was  summoned  to  answer  A.  B.  of  a  plea  that  he  rendei 

to  the  said  A.  B.  the  sum  of pounds,  of  good  and  lawful  money  of  Great 

Britain,  which  he  owes  to  and  unjustly  detains  from  him.  And  thereupon  the 
said  A.  B.,  by  ,  his  attorney,  complains:  For  that  whereas  the  said  C. 

•  , 

(6.)  3  Chitty.  686, 1st  edit.;  1  Arch.,  438;  16  Went,  67. 
(c)  See  the  original  writ,  tupm,  p.  46. 

(d.)  See  the  original  writ,  supra,  p.  46.  That  writ,  it  will  be  observed,  is 
•0  general  as  to  apply  to  all  causes  of  action  sufficient  to  constitute  a  debt  in 
point  of  law.  There  is,  accordingly,  but  one  form  of  original  %ml  in  debt, 
though  the  form  of  the  deaaratUm  will  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
of  action,  an  in  this  and  the  preceding  example. 
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D.  heretofore,  to  wit.  on  tlie day  of ,  in  the  year  oi  our 

»t ,  in  the  county  of ,  wm  indebted  to  the  eaid  A.  B,  in  the  biub 

<>f pounds,  of  lawful  money  of  Great  Britain,  for  divers  goods,  wares,  and 

merchandise  by  the  said  A,  B,  before  that  time  sold  and  delivered  to  the  said 
C.  i).,  at  his  special  instance  and  request,  to  be  paid  by  the  C.  D,  to  the  said 
A,  B.  when  he,  the  said  C.  D.,  should  be  thereto  afterwards  requested ;  where- 
by, and  by  reason  of  the  said  last-mentioned  sum  of  money  being  and  remain- 
ing wholly  unpaid,  an  action  hath  accrued  to  the  said  A.  B.  to  demand  and 
have  of  and  from  the  said  C.  D.  the  said  sum  of  ^-~  pounds  above  demand- 
ed. Yet  the  said  C.  D.  (although  often  requested)  hath  not  as  yet  paid  the 
said  sum  of  — »  pounds  above  demanded,  or  any  part  thereof,  to  the  said  A, 
B.;  but  so  to  do  hath  hitherto  wholly  refused,  and  still  refuses,  to  the  damage 
of  the  said  A,  B.  of pounds ;  and  therefore  he  brings  his  suit,  Ac. 

DEOLASATIOV  IV  OOVEVABrT,  (e) 

On  an  indeniure  of  lease  for  not  repairing. 

In  the  Kin^M  Bench, Term,  in  the y«ir  of  the  reign  of  Emg 

George  the  Fourth. 
— — ,  to  wit,  C  D.  was  summoned  to  answer  A,  B.  of  a  plea,  that  he  keep 
with  him  the  covenant  made  by  the  said  C.  D.  with  the  said  A.  B,,  according  to 
the  force,  form,  and  effect  of  a  certain  indenture  in  that  behalf  made  between 

them.    And  thereupon  the  said  A.  B.,  by ,  his  attorney,  complains :  For 

that  whereas  heretofore,  to  wit,  on  the day  of  — — ,  in  the  year  of  our 

Lord ,  at ,  in  the  county  of ,  by  a  certain  indenture  then  and 

tiiere  made  between  the  said  A.  B,  of  the  one  part,  and  the  said  C.  D.  of  the 
other  part,  (one  part  of  which  said  indenture,  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  said 
C.  2>.,  the  said  A.  B.  now  brings  here  into  court,  the  date  whereof  is  the  day 
and  year  aforesaid,)  the  said  A.  B.,  for  the  consideration  therein  mentioned, 
did  demise,  lease,  set,  and  to  farm  let,  unto  the  said  C.  D.,  a  certain  messuage 
or  tenement  and  other  premises  in  the  said  indenture  particularly  specified, 
to  hold  the  same,  with  the  appurtenances,  to  the  said  0.  D.,  his  executors,  ad- 
ministrators, and  assigns,  from  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  March  next  ensuing 
the  date  of  the  said  indenture  for  and  during  and  unto  the  fall  end  and  term 
of  seven  years  from  thence  next  ensuing,  and  fully  to  be  complete  and  ended, 
at  a  certain  rent,  payable  by  the  said  C.  D.  U>  the  said  A.  B.,  &3  in  the  said 
indenture  is  mentioned.  And  the  said  C.  D.,  for  himself,  his  executors,  admin- 
istrators, and  assigns,  did  thereby  covenant,  promise,  and  agree,  to  and  with 
the  said  A.  B.,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  (amongst  other  things,)  that  he,  the  said 
C.  D,y  his  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  should  and  would,  at  all 
times  during  the  continuance  of  the  said  demise,  at  his  and  their  own  costs 
and  charges,  support,  uphold,  maintain,  and  keep  the  said  messuage  or  tene- 
ment and  premises  in  good  and  tenantable  repair,  order,  and  condition ;  and 
the  same  messuage  or  tenement  and  premises,  and  every  part  thereof^  should 
and  would  leave  in  such  good  repair,  order,  and  condition,  at  the  end  or  other 
sooner  determination  of  the  said  term ;  as  by  the  said  indenture,  referencs 
being  thereunto  had,  will,  among  other  things,  ftdly  appear.     By  virtue  of 


(e.)  See  the  original  writ,  supra,  i>.  47. 
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which  said  indevtnre  the  sud  C.  D.  afterwards,  to  wit,  on  the  twenty -nfth 
day  of  March,  in  the  year  aforesaid,  entered  into  the  said  premises,  with  the 
appurtenances,  and  hecaxne  and  was  possessed  thereof,  and  so  continuAd  until 
the  end  of  tbe  said  term.  And  although  the  sjud  A.  B.  hath  always,  from 
the  time  of  the  making  of  the  said  indenture,  hitherto  done,  performed,  and 
fulfilled  all  things  in  the  said  indenture  contained  on  his  part  to  he  performed 
and  fulfilled,  yet  protesting  that  the  said  C.  2>.hath  not  performed  and  fulfilled 
any  thing  in  the  said  indenture  contained  on  hii  part  and  behalf  to  be  per- 
formed and  fulfilled.  In  fact,  the  said  A.  B.  saith  that  the  said  C  D.  did  not, 
during  the  continuance  of  the  said  demise,  support,  uphold,  maintain,  and 
keep  the  said  messuage  or  tenement  and  premises  in  good  and  tenantable  re- 
pair, order,  and  condition,  and  leave  the  same  in  such  repair,  order,  and  con- 
dition at  the  end  of  the  said  term ;  but  for  a  long  time,  to  wit,  for  the  last 
three  years  of  the  said  term,  did  permit  all  the  windows  of  the  said  messuage 
or  tenement  to  be,  and  the  same  during  all  that  time  were,  in  every  part 
thereof,  ruinous,  in  decay,  and  out  of  repair,  for  want  of  necessary  reparation 
and  amendment  And  the  said  C,  D.  left  the  same,  being  bo  ruinous,  in  decayt 
and  out  of  repair  as  aforesaid,  at  the  end  of  the  said  term,  contrary  to  the 
form  and  efiect  of  the  said  covenant  so  made  as  aforesaid.  And  so  the  said 
A.  B.  saith  that  the  said  C,  D.  (although  often  requested)  hath  not  kept  the 
said  covenant  so  by  him  made  as  aforesaid,  but  hath  broken  the  same,  and 
to  keep  the  same  with  the  said  A.  B,  hath  hitherto  wholly  refused,  and  still 

refuses,  to  the  damage  of  the  said  A,  B.  of pounds ;  and  therefore  he 

brings  his  suit,  Ac. 

DBOLABATIOH  IH  DITIVUB,  (/.) 

In  ike  King*a  Bench,  ^— —  Term,  in  the  —  year  of  the  reign  of  King 

Oeorge  the  Foyrth, 
,  to  wit,  C,  D,  was  summoned  to  answer  A,  B.  of  a  plea,  that  he  render 

to  the  said  A,  B.  certain  goods  and  chattels,  of  the  value  of pounds,  of 

lawful  money  of  Great  Britain,  which  he  unjustly  detains  from  him.    And 

thereupon  the' said  A.  B,,  by ,  his  attorney,  complains :  For  that  whereas 

the  said  A,  B.  heretofore,  to  wit,  on  the  — —  day  of ,  in  the  year  of  our 

Lord  — ,  at ,  in  the  county  of ,  delivered  to  the  said  C.  D.  cer- 
tain goods  and  chattels,  to  wit,  forty  bushels  of  wheat,  of  the  said  A.  B.,  of 
great  value,  to  wit,  the  value  of pounds,  of  lawful  money  of  Oreat  Brit- 
ain, to  be  redelivered  by  the  said  C.  D.  to  the  said  A.  B.  when  he,  the  said 
C.  i).,  should  be  thereto  afterwards  requested.    Tet  the  said  C.  D.,  although 

he  was  afterwards,  to  wit,  on  the day  of ,  in  the  year  aforesaid, 

at aforesaid,  in  the  county  aforesaid,  requested  by  the  said  A.  B.  to  to 

do,  hath  not  as  yet  delivered  the  said  goods  and  chattels,  or  any  of  them,  or 
any  part  thereof,  to  the  said  A.  B.,  but  so  to  do  hath  hitherto  wholly  refused, 
and  still  refuses,  and  still  unjustly  detains  the  same  from  the  said  A,  B.,  tG« 

wit,  at aforesaid,  in  the  county  aforesaid,  to  the  damage  of  the  said  A 

B,  of  — ^  pounds;  and  therefore  he  brings  his  suit*  fto.,(^.) 


(/)  See  the  original  writ,  lufro,  p.  4?. 
ig.)  2  Chitty.  235,  1st  edit 
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DBOLA&ATXOV  IV  TBB8PAB8,  (A.) 

For  an  cuaauli  and  battery. 
In  the  iRii^'f  Bench, Term,  in  the year  of  the  reign  ^  Kvm^ 

George  the  Fourth. 

,  to  wit,  C.  D.  was  attached  to  answer  A.  B,  of  a  plea,  wherefore  he, 

ttie  said  C  D.,  with  force  and  arms,  at ,  in  the  county  of ,  mads 

an  aaeaalt  upon  the  eaid  A.  B.,  and  heat,  wounded,  and  ill-treated  him,  bo 
that  his  life  was  despaired  of,  and  other  wrongs  to  him  there  did,  to  the  dam 
age  of  the  said  A.  B.  and  against  the  peace  of  our  lord  the  now  king.   And 

thereupon  the  said  A.  B,,  by ,  his  attorney,  complains :  For  that  the 

said  C  D,  heretofore,  to  wit,  on  the day  of ,  in  the  year  of  our 

Lord ,  with  force  and  arms,  at aforesaid,  in  the  county  aforesaid, 

made  an  assault  upon  the  said  A,  B.,  and  then  and  there  beat,  wounded  and 
ill-treated  him,  so  that  his  life  was  despaired  of,  and  other  wrongs  to  the  said 
A.  B.  then  and  there  did,  against  the  peace  of  our  said  lord  the  king,  and  to 

the  damage  of  the  said  A.  B,  of pounds ;  and  therefore  he  brings  lus 

■nit,  Ac. 

DBOfLABATIOH  IV  TBESPASB,  (i.) 

Quare  elaueum  fregit. 

In  the  King's  Bench,  — —  Term,  in  the year  of  the  reign  oj  King  George 

the  Fourth. 
— — ,  to  wit,  C.  D,  was  attached  to  answer  A.  B.  of  a  plea,  wherefore 
he,  the  said  C.  D.,  with  force  and  arms  broke  and  entered  the  close  of  the  said 

A.  B.,  situate  and  being  in  the  parish  of  — — ,  in  the  county  of , 

and  with  his  feet,  in  walking,  trod  down,  trampled  upon,  consumed,  and 
spoiled  the  grass  and  herbage  of  the  said  A.  B.  there  growing,  and  being  of 
great  value,  and  other  wrongs  to  the  said  A.  B.  there  'lid,  to  the  damage  of 
said  A.  B.  and  against  the  peace  of  our  lord  the  now  king.  And  thereupon, 
the  said  A.  B.,  by  ,  his  attorney,  complains:  For  that  the  said  C.  D. 

heretofore,  to  wit,  on  the day  of ,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord , 

with  force  and  arms,  broke  and  entered  the  close  of  the  said  A.  B.,  that  is  to 
say,  a  certain  close  called  — — ,  situate  and  being  in  the  parish  aforesaid, 
in  the  county  aforesaid,  and  with  his  feet,  in  walking,  trod  down,  trampled 
upon,  consumed,  and  spoiled  the  grass  and  herbage  of  the  said  A.  B.  then  and 

there  growing,  and  being  of  great  value,  to  wit,  of  the  value  of pounds 

of  lawful  money  of  Great  Britain,  and  other  wrongs  to  the  said  A.  B.  then 
and  there  did,  against  the  peace  of  our  said  lord  the  king,  and  to  the  damage 
of  the  said  A.  B.  of pounds;  and  therefore  he  brings  his  suit,  &c. 

In  a  former  place  {k)  some  mention  was  made  of  the 
action  of  ejectmentj  and  it  was  stated  to  be  a  species  of  the 
action  of  trespass.    From  the  great  importance  and  fre- 

(h.)  See  the  original  writ,  eupra,  p.  48. 
(i.)  See  the  original  writ*  supra,  p.  48. 
(ft.)  Supra,  p.  58. 
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qnencj  of  this  form  of  soit,  which,  as  before  observed,  haa 
nearly  eupplanted  in  practice  the  whole  system  of  real 
and  mixed  actions,  and  is  the  almost  universal  remedy  for 
the  recovery  of  land,  it  will  be  proper  now  to  present  the 
reader  with  an  example  of  the  declaration  in  ejectment 
The  original  writ,  if  drawn  out,  would  of  course  vary  in 
some  degree  in  form  from  those  in  the  two  preceding  spe- 
cies of  trespass.  In  ejectment,  however,  though  the  pro- 
ceeding is  nominally  by  original  or  by  bill,  as  in  other 
actions,  no  original  or  writ  of  process  is,  in  fact,  ever  used. 
The  whole  method  of  proceeding  is  anomalous,  and  de- 
pends on  fictions  invented  and  upheld  by  the  courts  for 
the  convenience  of  justice.  An  ejectment  commences  by 
delivering  to  the  tenant  in  possession  of  the  premises  a 
declaration  framed  as  against  a  fictitious  defendant,  ( for 
example,  Eichard  Roe,)  at  the  suit  of  a  fictitious  plaintiff, 
(for  example,  John  Doe.)  Thb  declaration,  when  the 
action  is  brought  as  by  original,  is  framed  as  if  it  had  been 
preceded  by  original  writ  against  Richard  Roe,  but  b,  in 
fact,  the  first  step  in  the  cause.  Subscribed  to  this  declara- 
tion is  a  notice  in  the  form  of  a  letter  {I)  from  the  fictitious 
defendant  to  the  tenant  in  possession,  apprizing  the  lattei 
of  the  nature  and  object  of  the  proceeding,  and  advising 
him  to  appear  in  court  in  the  next  term  to  defend  his 
possession.  Accordingly,  in  the  next  term  the  tenant  in 
possession  obtains  a  rule  of  court,  allowing  him  to  be  made 
defendant  instead  of  Richard  Roe,  upon  certain  terms 
prescribed  by  the  court  for  the  convenient  trial  of  the  title, 
among  others,  his  appearing  and  receiving,  without  writ 
or  process,  a  new  declaration,  like  the  first,  but  with  his 
own  name  inserted  as  defendant,  and  pleading  thereto 
The  form  of  such  new  declaration  is  as  follows  : 

DSOLASATIOV  IH  XJBOTKBVT. 

6^theKwg*$£meht Term,inihe year  of  the  reign  0/  King  Qwrgi 

the  Fourth, 
—  ■        ,  to  wit,  C.  D,  was  attached  to  answer  John  Doe  of  a  ple^  wherefore 
Jbe,  the  laid  C.  i).,  with  force  and  arms,  entered  into  five  meafoagei,  five  fta- 


(I)  flee  the  foim  of  it,  2  Chittj,  397,  let  edit 
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bl«,  fiye  c(Nu;h-hoi]06i,  fiye  yarda,  and  fi^  3  gardens,  sito^te  and  being  in  tii^ 
parish  of  ,  in  the  soonty  of  ,  which  A.  B,  (m)  Lad  demised  t» 

ihe  said  John  Doe  for  a  term  which  is  not  yet  expired,  and  ejected  him  from 
his  said  farm,  and  other' wrongs  to  the  said  John  Doe  there  did,  to  the  damage 
of  the  said  John  Doe,  and  against  the  peace  of  onr  said  lord  the  now  king; 

and  thereopon  the  said  John  Doe,  by ,  his  attorney,  complains:  For 

that  whereas  the  said  A.  B.  heretofore,  to  wit,  on  the day  of  -, 

in  the  year  of  oar  Lord ,  in  the  parish  aforesaid,  in  the  county  aforesaid, 

had  demised  the  said  tenements,  with  the  said  apportenances,  to  the  said  John 
Doe,  to  have  and  to  hold  the  same  to  the  said  John  Doe  and  his  assigns,  from 

the day  of  ,  in  the  year  aforesaid,  for  and  daring  and  unto  the 

foil  end  and  term  of  — — —  years  from  thence  next  ensuing,  and  fully  to  be 
complete  and  ended.  By  virtue  of  which  said  demise  the  said  John  Doe 
entered  into  the  said  tenements,  with  the  appurtenances,  and  became  and  was 
thereof  possessed  for  the  said  term  so  to  him  thereof  granted  as  aforesaid. 
And  the  said  John  Doe  being  so  thereof  possessed,  the  said  C  i>.,  afterwards, 

to  wit,  on  the day  of  ,  in  the  year  aforesaid,  with  force  and  arms, 

entered  into  the  said  tenements,  with  the  appurtenances,  in  which  the  said 
John  Doe  was  so  interested,  in  manner  and  for  the  term  aforesaid,  which  is 
not  expired,  and  ejected  him,  the  said  John  Doe,  out  of  his  said  £ann,  and 
other  wrongs  to  the  said  John  Doe  then  and  there  did  against  the  peace  of 
our  said  lord  the  king,  and  to  the  damage  of  die  said  John  Doe  of  — 
poands;  and  therefore  he  brings  his  suit,  Ac. 

DBOLABATIOSr  IV  TBBSPAflS  OV  TSB  OAflB,  (n.)  ^ 

In  aMumjMtt-;/(>r  goodi  sold  and  delivered. 

In  ike  Kvng^e  Bench,  — — -  Tervif  in  the  — '—  year  of  ihe  reign  of  King 

George  the  Iburth, 

— ,  to  wit,  C.  D,  was  attached  to  answer  A,  B.  of  a  plea  of  trespass  on 
the  case;  and  thereupon  the  said  A.  B.,  by  ,  his  attorney,  complains: 

For  that  whereas  the  said  0.  D.  heretofore,  to  wit,  on  the  ^-—  day  of , 

in  the  year  of  our  Lord ,  at  — .  in  the  county  of ,  was  indebted 

to  the  said  A,  B.  in  the  sum  of pounds,  of  lawful  money  of  Oreat 

Britain,  for  diyers  goods,  wares,  and  merchandises,  by  the  said  A,  B,  before 
that  time  sold  and  delivered  to  the  said  C.  D.,  at  his  special  instance  and  re- 
quest; and,  being  so  indebted,  he,  the  said  (7.  D.,  in  consideration  thereof, 

afterwards,  to  wit,  on  the  day  and  year  aforesaid,  at aforesaid,  in  the 

county  aforesaid,  undertook  and  faithfully  promised  the  said  A.  B.  to  pay 
him  the  said  sum  of  money  when  he,  the  said  C.  D.,  should  be  thereto  after- 
wards requested.  Yet  the  said  0.  D.,  not  regarding  his  said  promise  and 
ondertaking,  but  contriving  and  fraudulently  intending  craftily  and  sobtilly 
to  deceive  and  defraud  th«  said  A.  B,  in  this  behalf,  hath  not  yet  paid  the 

(m.)  This  is  the  name  of  the  party  who  really  institntes  the  suit,  called  the 
"  lessor  of  the  plaintiff,"  and  so  ^Listinguished  from  the  nominal  plaintiff,  Johi 
Doe. 

(n.)  See  the  original  writ>  wpra,  p.  50.  . 
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Bom  of  XLvanjt  or  .^z  pan  thereof,  to  the  said  A.B.,  (although  often* 
timeB  afterwards  reqaeeted;)  bat  the  said  C.  i>.,  to  pay  the  same,  or  any 
pttrt  thereof,  hath  hitherto  wholly  refilled,  and  still  refuses,  to  the  damage  of 
the  said  A.  B,oi  —  poonds*,  and  therefore  he  brings  his  suit,  Ac. 

DlOIiABAnoV  Ur  TBEBPAB8  OV  THX  0A8X,  (o.) 

In  trover. 

hk  ikt  JEtn^'s  Bmycik^  ^-»-  Term,  in  iht year  of  the  rei^  of  Km§ 

George  the  Fourth, 
,  to  wit,  (X  D.  was  attached  to  answer  ii.  ^.  of  a  plea  of  trespass  on 

the  case;  and  thereupon  the  said  A.  B,,  by ,  hit  attorney,  complains: 

For  that  whereas  the  said  A,  B.  heretofore,  to  wit,  on  the day  of , 

in  the  year  of  our  Lord ,  at  ,  in  the  coanty  of  ,  was  law- 

folly  possessed,  as  of  his  own  property,  of  certain  goods  and  chattels,  to  wit» 

twenty  tables  and  twenty  chairs,  of  great  value,  to  wit,  of  the  value  of 

pounds,  of  lawful  money  of  Great  Britain ;  and,  being  so  possessed  thereof, 

he,  the  said  A*  B,,  afterwards,  to  wit,  on  the  day  and  year  aforesaid,  at 

aforesaid,  in  the  county  aforesaid,  casually  lost  the  said  goods  and  chattels 
out  of  his  possession;  and  the  same  afterwards,  to  wit,  on  the  day  and  year 

aforesaid,  at aforesaid,  in  the  coanty  aforesaid,  came  to  the  possession 

of  the  said  C.  D,  by  finding;  yet  the  said  C.  D.,  well  knowing  the  said  goods 
and  chattels  to  be  the  property  of  the  said  A.  B.,  and  of  right  to  belong  and 
appertain  to  him,  but  contriving  and  fraudulently  intending  craftily  and 
subtilly  to  deceive  and  defraud  the  said  A,  B,  in  this  behalf,  hath  not  as  yet 
delivered  the  said  goods  and  chattels,  or  any  part  thereof,  to  the  said  A,  B., 
(although often  requested  so  to  do;)  but  so  to  do  hath  hitherto  wholly  refused, 

and  still  refuses;  and  afterwards,  to  wit,  on  the day  of .  in  the 

year, at aforesaid,  in  the  county  aforesaid,  converted  and  die- 

poaed  of  the  said  goods  and  chattels  to  his,  the  said  C.  D.\  own  use,  to  tha 
damage  of  the  said  A.  B.  of pounds ;  and  therefore  he  brings  his  suit,  Ac 

DaOLAEATlOH  UT  TRBBPASt  OH  THX  GABB,  (p.) 

For  a  Ubel. 

In  the  Kfing'$  Bench, ,  Term,  in  the year  t^  **<  "V**  ^S  -S^V 

George  the  Fourth, 

,  to  wit,  C.  D.  was  attached  to  answer  A.  B.  of  a  plea  of  trespass  on 

the  case;  and  thereupon  the  said  A.  B.,  by ,  his  attorney,  complains: 

For  that  whereas  the  said  A.  B.  now  ib  a  good,  true,  and  honest  subject  of  this 
nalm,  and  as  such  hath  always  conducted  himself;  and,  until  the  committing 
of  the  grievance  hereinafter  mentioned,  was  always  reputed  to  be  a  person 
of  good  fiame  and  credit,  and  hath  never  been  guilty,  nor,  until  the  commitung 
^  the  said  grievance,  been  suspected  to  have  been  guilty  of  perjury,  or  any 
•thsr  such  crime ;  by  means  of  which  said  prenuses  he,  the  said  A,  B.,  before 
the  oonunitting  of  the  said  grievance,  had  deservedly  obtained  the  ^ood  opin- 

(p.)  flee  the  original  writ,  supra,  p.  50. 
(p.)  flee  the  originn  writ,  eupra,  p.  51. 
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ion  of  all  his  neighbors  and  of  all  other  persons  to  whom  he  was  know  a.  la 

wit,  at  ,  in  Che  county  of ;  and  whereas,  before  the  committing 

of  ih^  said  grievance,  %  certain  action  had  been  depending  in  the  court  of  onr 
lord  the  now  king,  before  the  king  himself^  at  Westminster,  in  ihe  county  of 
Middlesex,  wherein  one  E.  F,  was  the  plaintiff  and  one  Q.  H,  was  the  defend- 
ant ;  which  said  action  had  been  then  lately  tried  at  the  assizes  in  and  for  the 

county  of ;  and  on  such  trial  the  said  A.  B.  had  been  examined  on 

oath,  and  had  given  his  evidence  as  a  witness  on  the  part  of  the  said  E.  F.^ 

to  wit,  at aforesaid,  in  the  county  last  aforesaid ;  yet  the  said  C.  i>., 

well  knowing  the  premises,  but  greatly  envying  the  happy  condition  of  the 
.•aid  A,  B.,  and  contriving  and  wickedly  and  maliciously  intending  to  injure 
the  said  A.  B.  in  his  good  fame  and  credit  and  to  bring  him  into  public  scan- 
dal, infamy,  and  disgrace,  and  to  cause  it  to  be  suspected  and  believed  that 

the  said  A.  B.  had  been  guilty  of  perjury,  heretofore,  to  wit,  on  the day 

of ,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord ,  at aforesaid,  in  the  county 

last  aforesaid,  falsely,  wickedly,  and  maliciously  did  compose  and  publish,  and 
cause  and  procure  to  be  published,  of  and  concerning  the  said  A.  B.,  and  of  and 
concerning  the  said  action,  and  the  evidence  so  given  by  the  said  A.  B.,  a  cer- 
tain false,  scandalous,  malicious,  and  defamatory  libel,  containing  (among 
other  things)  the  false,  scandalous,  defamatory,  and  libellous  matter  follow- 
ing, of  and  concerning  the  said  A,  B.^  and  of  and  concerning  the  said  action, 
and  the  evidence  so  given  by  the  said  A.  B.,  that  is  to  say,  he  (meaning  the 
said  A.  B.)  was  forsworn  on  the  trial,  (meaning  the  said  trial,  and  thereby 
then  and  there  meaning  that  the  said  A,  B,,  in  giving  his  evidence  as  afore- 
said, had  committed  willful  and  corrupt  perjury;)  by  means  of  the  conunit- 
ting  of  which  grievances  he,  the  said  A.  B.,  hath  been  and  is  greatly  injured 
in  his  said  good  fame  and  credit  and  brought  into  public  scandal,  infamy,  and 
disgrace,  insomuch  that  divers  good  and  worthy  subjects  of  this  realm  have, 
by  reason  of  the  committing  of  Uie  said  grievance,  suspected  and  believed,  and 
and  still  do  suspect  and  believe,  the  said  A.  B.  to  have  been  guilty  of  perjury ; 
and  have,  by  reason  of  the  committing  of  the  said  grievance,  from  henceforth 
hitherto  wholly  refused  to  have  any  transaction  or  acquaintance  with  the  said 
A.  B.,  as  they  otherwise  would  have  had,  to  the  damage  of  the  said  A.  B.  of 
—  pounds ;  and  therefore  he  brings  his  suit,  Ac. 

With  respect  to  replevin,  we  have  already  seen  {q)  that 
it  is  not  commenced  in  the  superior  courts,  and  conse- 
quently  that  no  original  writ  is  sued  out  The  form  of  the 
declaration  is  as  follows  : 

DEOLABATIOH  IH  BBPLSVIV. 

^  the  King'i  Beneh^  _^—  Term,  in  ike year  of  the  reign  of  King 

George  the  Fourth. 

■  ,  to  wit,  0.  D.  was  summoned  to  answer  A,  B.  of  a  plea,  wherefore 

ke  took  the  cattle  of  the  said  A.  B.,  and  unjustly  detained  the  same,  against 


(f.)  Supra,  p.  62. 
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raieuea  and  p!e  Igee  ontil,  Ac.  And  thereupon  the  said  A.  ^  ,  by  —  — -  \  hii 
•ttorney,  complains:  For  that  the  said  C.  D.  heretofors,  to  wit,  on  the  ^-— 

day  of ,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord ,  at  — ,  in  the  county  of  — , 

in  a  certain  place  there  called ,  took  the  cattle,  to  wit,  one  mare  of  the 

Baid  A.  3.,  of  great  value,  to  wit,  of  the  value  of  — »  pounds,  and  unjustly 
detained  the  same,  against  sureties  and  pledges,  until,  Ac. ;  wherefore  the  said 
A,  B.  saith  that  he  is  injured  and  hath  sustained  damage  to  the  value  of  — — 
pounds;  and  therefore  he  brings  his  suit,  dec.,  (r.) 

The  nature  and  form  of  the  declaration  having  been  noi;v 
consideredy  the  opportunity  has  arrived  for  adverting  to  a 
method  of  proceeding  mentioned  at  the  commencement 
of  the  work,  bat  not  in  its  nature  capable  of  satisfactory 
explanation  till  this  period,  viz,  the  proceeding  by  bill  in 
lieu  of  oriffincd  writ.  This  subject,  therefore,  at  the  expense 
of  some  digression,  will,  for  a  short  time,  demand  the 
reader's  attention. 

Under  this  head  two  different  species  of  proceeding  pre- 
sent themselves  for  consideration.  There  is  a  proceeding 
by  bill,  more  commonly  so  called,  which  is  founded  on 
privilege  on  the  part  of  the  defemlard;  and  there  is  another 
proceeding,  also  without  original  writ,  and  in  the  nature 
of  a  proceeding  by  bill,  though  not  usually  so  denomi- 
nated, which  is  founded  on  prwHege  on  the  part  of  the  plaint' 

iff.  (^.) 
1.  Of  the  proceeding  by  bill,  founded  on  privilege  in  the 

defendant. 

By  practice  of  very  ancient  date,  in  all  personal  suits, 

where  an  officer  {t )  or  prisoTier  of  the  kinfs  bench^  or  an 

officer  of  the  common  pleas  (u)  is  defendant^  the  course  has 

(r.)  8  Went,  24 ;  see  an  ancient  precedent,  10  Edward  III,  24. 

(f.)  Hale,  of  the  king's  bench  and  common  pleas,  (among  Hargrave's  Law 
Tracts,)  ch.  vi.  Hale  mentions  another  privilege,  viz,  that  ex  parte  euriai; 
but  observes,  that  it  is  resolvable  into  that  ex  parte  de/endeniu, 

(U)  The  term  officer  in  this  case  includes  an  attorney  of  the  court,  but  it 
does  not  include  aergeante  or  barrieterB.  (Vin.  Abr.  Writ  A,  25,  cites  Br.  Bille 
pi.  31.)  And  it  is  said  that  sergeants  and  their  clerks,  and  the  clerks  of  the 
judges  and  prothonotaries,  are  privileged  to  be  sued  in  the  0.  P.  by  original 
writ,  and  not  bj  bill.    (1  Tiild.,  76,  8th  edit) 

(h.)  But  in  the  G.  P.  wb«re  defendant  is  prieoneft  the  course  is,  not  to  de- 
•lan  against  him,  as  in  cuUodia  yuardiam  de  la  FUei,  but  the  proceeding  la 
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been  to  proceed  against  such  defendant  in  the  couvt  in 
which  he  is  officer  or  prisoner  by  exhibiting ^  L  €.,  Jiling^  ;x,) 
a  bill  against  him,  among  the  records  of  the  court,  without 
suing  out  any  original  writ  For  when  the  defendant  is 
in  either  of  the  privileged  characters  above  mentioned,  the 
two  great  purposes  of  the  original  writ  are  superseded. 
As  be  is  actually  present  in  court,  or  considered  as  being 
so,  no  original,  of  course,  is  requisite  to  enforce  his  appear^ 
tmee;  and  as  he  is  already  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court,  as  its  officer  or  prisoner,  an  instrument  of  that  kind 
b  not  deemed  necessary  to  give  avihxyrity  for  the  institution  of 
the  suit.  This  practice,  however,  is  confined  to  personal 
actions,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  actions  reoZ  or  mixed  {y) 
have  ever  been  allowed  to  be  thus  commenced.  The  bill 
filed  in  such  cases  is  exactly  equivalent  to  a  declaration  in 
a  proceeding  by  original;  the  original  writ  and  process, 
which  are  necessary  preliminaries,  according  to  one  form  of 
of  proceeding,  being  conveniently  passed  by  in  the  other; 
and  the  plaintift'  arriving,  without  these  ceremonies,  at  the 
statement  of  his  cause  of  action,  immediately  and  in  the  first 
instance.  Accordingly,  the  bill  states  the  complaint  exact- 
ly in  the  same  terms  as  would  be  used  in  a  declaration  in 
a  parallel  case,  by  original  writ,  and  is  therefore  considered 
as  belonging  to  a  certain  form  of  action  as  strictly  as  if  an 
original  writ  had  issued  to  determine  the  form.  Thus,  if 
the  cause  of  action  be  a  debt  or  breach  of  covenant,  the 
plaintiff,  in  his  bill,  pursues  the  same  form  that  a  declara- 
tion by  original  would  pursue,  founded  on  a  writ  in  debt 
or  covenant,  and  is  accordingly  said  to  proceed  or  bring 
his  action  in  debt  or  covenant  in  the  one  case  as  well  as  in 

by  original,  proper  to  the  action.  Per  Holt,  C.  J.,  Brown  v.  Babbington,  Ld. 
Bay.,  882.) 

{x.)  JSxhibiting  Beems,  in  its  original  meaning,  to  have  imported  thawing  to 
the  court;  bnt  the  bill  la  not  now  actually  shown  to  the  court,  but,  in  the 
king's  bench,  filed  with  the  clerk  of  the  declarations  in  the  king's  bench ;  in 
the  oonunon  pleas,  entered  with  the  prothonotary.  (1  Tidd.,  454,  8th  edit ;  2 
beUon,  74.) 

^V')  An  ^edmerUt  it  ia  true,  may  be  brought  by  bill,  but  in  this  work  afe 
•jectment  is  lot  r^onsidered  as  a  mixed  action. 
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the  other.  The  bill  differs,  in  short,  from  the  declaiatiou 
only  in  some  slight  variation  of  form  at  the  commence* 
ment  and  conclasion. 

As  in  the  king's  bench  and  common  pleas,  so  in  the 
izchequeTy  the  like  practice  obtains  of  filing  bills  in  personal 
suits  against  officers  and  prisoners,  (z;)  and  such  bill  may 
also  be  filed  in  this  court  against  accountants;  that  is,  per* 
socs  who  have  entered  into  account  with  the  king  in  the 
court  of  exchequer,  (a.)  In  this  court,  as  was  observed  al 
the  commencement  of  the  work,  there  is  no  proceeding  bj 
original;  but  the  practice  of  filing  bills  in  personal  snita 
against  persons  of  the  descriptions  above  mentioned  has 
been  from  very  ancient  time  allowed  for  similar  reasons 
as  in  the  king's  bench  and  common  pleas. 

Such  is  the  strict  and  primary  application  of  the  pro- 
ceeding by  bill,  founded  on  privilege  in  the  defendant; 
and  to  this  extent  only  does.it  obtain  in  the  practice  of  the 
common  pleas  and  the  exchequer,  being  confined  in  those 
courts  to  cases  of  actual  privilege,  as  officer,  prisoner,  or 
accountant.  But  in  the  king's  bench  it  has,  for  a  great 
length  of  time  past,  been  irregularly  extended  much  be- 
yond these  its  ancient  Unfits,  and  been  applied  to  defendants 
of  almost  every  description,  whether  actually  privileged  or 
not  This  has  been  the  effect  of  a  contrivance  anciently 
devised  by  the  practitioners  of  this  court  for  the  extension 
of  its  jurisdiction,  the  nature  of  which  was  as  follows: 

When  an  action  was  contemplated  against  a  person  not 
already  privileged  as  officer  or  prisoner,  the  course  was  for 
the  plaintiff  to  cause  him  to  be  arrested  upon  a  fictitious 
charge  (foreign  to  the  proposed  action)  of  a  trespass;  and 
this  was  effected  by  virtue  of  certain  judicial  writs  which 
the  court  had  power  to  issue  in  such  cases,  called  bill 
{>/  Middlesex  and  latUaij  (6.)    Upon  such  arrest  the  defend- 

(t)  Hale,  tdn  tupra;  1  Manning,  9,  143, 149;  Appendix,  p.  91. 

(a.)  Hale,  ubi  tupra;  1  Manning,  9, 143. 

(6.)  A  treapaes,  being  alleged  to  be  committed  "with  force  and  anns,**  was 
considered  as  partly  of  a  criminal  nature,  and  on  that  ground  feU  witbin  the 
jonsdiction  of  t^iB  conn;  3  Bl.  Com.,, 43,  285,  where  the  nature  of  the  bil! 
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aDt,  unless  he  gave  bail,  was  committed  to  the  prison  c»f 
the  courty  or,  according  to  the  legal  phrase,  the  custody  of  the 
marshal  of  the  marshcUsea;  and  the  plaintiff  then  commenced 
the  action  by  filing  a  bill  against  him,  which,  as  he  had 
become  prisonerj  was  authorized,  as  has  been  shown,  by 
the  regular  practice  of  the  court.  If,  instead  of  being 
committed  to  actual  custody,  he  gave  bail,  this  was  con- 
sidered as  of  equal  effect  for  the  purpose  of  founding  the 
jurisdiction,  and  he  was  still  considered  as  being  in  the 
custody  of  the  marshal  {c)  and  liable  to  have  a  bill  filed 
against  him. 

This  method,  having  silently  crept  into  usage,  at  length 
established  itself  as  an  avowed  nnd  regular  course  of  pro- 
ceeding, {dj)  and  continues  in  force  to  the  present  day,  sub- 
ject, however,  to  the  following  important  modification,  that 
the  defendant  is  not  now  actually  arrested  by  virtue  of  the  fic- 
titious charge  in  the  bill  of  Middlesex  or  latitat,  unless  the 
nature  of  the  case  be  such  as  in  itself  authorizes  the  plaint- 
iff' to  take  his  person.  If  the  case  be  not  of  that  descrip- 
tion, no  arrest  takes  place,  and  the  defendant  is  committed 
to  the  custody  of  the  marshal  of  the  marshalsea  only  by 
fiction  or  intendment  of  law.  Thus,  by  the  aid  of  the  bill  of 
Middlesex  and  latitat,  the  king's  bench  is  enabled  to  enter- 
tain personal  actions  by  bill  against  unprivileged  as  well 
as  privileged  persons;  for  those  who  are  not  already  oflicers 
or  prisoners  may  be  invested  with  the  latter  character  by 
virtue  of  the  real  or  supposed  arrest  and  committal  to  the 
custody  of  the  marshal,  (e.)  And  accordingly  the  proceed- 
ing by  bill  has  long  been  in  this  court  one  of  the  regular 
and  ordinary  modes  of  commencing  a  perbonal  action,  co- 


of  Middlesex  and  latitat  is  more  fully  explained.  (See  the  forms  of  theea 
write,  Tidd'B  Appendix,  62,  63,  64,  65,  6th  edit.) 

(e.)  3  Reeves,  387. 

<d,)  See  Brown  v.  Babbington,  Ld.  Bay.,  882,  883. 

\c.)  EowAVAr.  the  proceeding  by  bill  of  Middlesex  and  latitat  does  not  ap- 
oly  to  parties  not  legally  caxvable  of  arrest  in  a  civil  suit;  and,- consequently, 
not  to  peers  of  the  reaim^  corporaiion$^  hundredora^  or  mefnhen  of  the  house  oj 
umm<m8,    (1  Tidd.,  143,  8th  e<J:i  • 
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ordinate  with  that  by  original.  Each  method  has  its  par- 
ticular  recommendations,  which  lead  the  practitioner, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  case,  to  its .  adoption. 

Such  being  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  proceeding  by 
bill  in  the  king's  bench,  the  following  is  a  summary  account 
of  its  practical  course :  If  the  defendant  be  already  privi- 
leged,  no  writ  to  compel  appearance,  as  already  explained, 
is  requisite,  but  the  suit  is  begun  at  once  by  filing  the  bill. 
On  the  other  hand,  where  the  defendant  is  not  already  an 
officer  or  prisoner,  the  plaintiff  begins  his  proceedings  by 
suing  out  a  bill  of  Middlesex  or  latitat.  These  writs  com- 
mand the  sheriff  to  arrest  the  defendant's  person,  and  to 
have  him  in  court  on  a  certain  day  in  term;  and,  like 
an  original  writ,  are  themselves  to  be  returned  into  court 
on  that  day.  However,  their  return  differs  in  this  respect 
from  that  of  an  original  writ,  that  it  is  not  necessarily  to 
be  made  on  a  general  return-day^  but  may  fell  on  any  day  of 
the  term,  Sundays  and  certain  feast  days  excepted.  Under 
these  writs,  either  the  defendant  is  arrested,  if  the  cause 
of  action  authorize  that  proceeding,  or,  if  not,  his  appear- 
ance to  the  writ  is  otherwise  enforced  in  such  manner  as 
the  practice  of  the  court  prescribes,  (/.)  The  appearance 
to  these  writs,  when  effected,  is  expressed  by  a  formal 
entry,  if  there  have  been  no  actual  arrest,  of  fictitious  bail, 
in  the  proper  ofSce  of  the  court,  (which  is  called  JUxng  com- 
mon bail  to  the  action,)  or,  in  case  of  actual  arrest,  by  giving 
actual  bail.  Upon  this  the  plaintifi'^exhibits  his  bill;  but 
it  is  to  be  observed,  that  where  the  defendant  is  not  actu- 
ally an  officer  or  prisoner  at  the  time  of  the  bill  exhibited, 
but  merely  in  supposed  custody,  by  virtue  of  the  bill  of 
Middlesex  or  latitat,  though  the  plaintiff  is,  in  strict  legal 
language,  said  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  to  exhibit  his  biU^ 
the  instrument  is  in  practice  generally  called,  not  a  billy  but 
a  declaration;  nor  is  it  always  actually  ezhibitedj  i.  «.,  fled^ 
but  in  some  GOBOBfled^  in  others  delivered^  according  to  th« 


(/.}  For  informvi  >n  on  this  Bubject,  coninli  1  Tidd.,  163. 170, 238, 8th  odtt ' 
1  M.,  ch.  ii,  ill,  i^ 
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course  of  practice  formerly  explained  in  treating  of  Hie 
manner  of  pleading  in  general,  (g.) 

Of  the  bill,  or  declaration  in  the  king's  bench  against  a 
prisoner,  whether  real  or  supposed,  Hie  following  is  an 
example : 

vasr^ogaiiut  an  aetualprimmet,) 
Or. 

DSOLABAXiov— (d^otiMt  a  iuppotcd  prUoncr.) 

[la  debt— on  ft  bond .] 
Ellevbosough  avd  Mabxraic. 

— —  Term,  in  the year  of  the  reign  of  King  Charge  the  Fourth. 

Middlesex,  to  wit,  A.  B,  oomplaiiu  of  0,  D,  being  in  the  oostody  of  the 
Vftnhal  of  the  manhalfleft  of  our  lord  the  now  king,  before  the  king  himself, 

of  a  plea  that  he  render  to  the  said  A.  B,  the  snm  of poonde,  of  good  and 

lawftil  money  of  Ghreat  Britain,  which  he  owee  to  and  nnjustly  detains  from 
him.  And  thereupon  the  said  A,  B.,  hj  E.  F.,  his  attorney,  complains :  For 
that  whereas  the  said  01  D,  heretofore,  to  wit,  on  the  — -  day  of  ,  in 

the  year  of  our  Lord ,  at  Westminster,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  by 

his  certain  writing  obligatory,  sealed  with  his  seal  and  now  shown  to  the 
conrt  here,  (the  date  whereof  is  the  day  and  year  aforesaid,)  acknowledged 

himself  to  be  held  and  firmly  bound  to  the  said  A.  B,  in  the  snm  of 

pounds,  above  demanded  to  be  paid  to  the  said  A.  B,    Yet  the  said  O,  D„ 

although  often  requested,  hath  not  as  yet  paid  the  said  sum  of pounds 

above  demanded,  or  any  part  thereof,  to  the  said  A.  B.,  but  so  to  do  hath 
hitherto  wholly  refused,  and  still  refuses,  to  the  damage  of  the  said  A,  B.  of 
ten  pounds.    And  therefore  he  brings  his  suit,  Ac. 

Pledgee  to  pro^f.     {   gl^^*^^ 

2.  The  proceeding  by  bill,  founded  on  privilege  in  the 
plaintiff  J  is  apparently  of  the  same  antiquity  as  that  founded 
ou  privilege  in  the  defendant,  and  seems  to  rest  on  an  anal- 
ogous  principle.  In  jthe  king's  bench  and  common  pleas, 
in  all  personal  suits  where  an  officer  of  the  court  is  plaintiffs 
he  is  allowed  to  file  or  deliver  a  declaration,  (for  it  is  in  this 
case  usually  called  by  that  name,  and  not  by  that  oibiUj)  with- 
out having  previously  obtained  an  original  writ;  the  defend- 
ant's appearance  being  first  enforced  by  a  writ  of  the  judicial 
kind,  returnable  in  the  same  manner  as  a  bill  of  Middlesex 
or  latitat,  (A,)  and  called  an  attachment  of  pritnlegej  {u) 

Ig.)  Supra,  pp.  61,  62. 
(A.)  Vide  gupra,  p.  79. 

(i.)  *'An  atUichment  of  privilege  is  but  as  a  latitat,  and  not  as  an  original." 
Per  Holt,  C.  J..  Budd  v.  Berkenhead,  1  Show.,  )76. 
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So,  in  the  exchequer ,  an  officer  of  the  court,  when  piaiutiffy 
is  allowed,  in  any  personal  action,  to  enforce  the  defend* 
ant's  appearance  bj  judicial  writs,  returnable  on  any  day 
in  the  term,  (Sundays  and  certain  feast  days  excepted,)  and 
^led  venire  facias  ad  respondendum  and  capias  of  privilege^ 
(kj)  and  then  to  file  or  deliver  a  declaration  against  him; 
and  in  this  court  the  kuig's  accountant  or  debtor  has  a  similar 
privilege,  appearance  at  his  suit  being  enforced  by  similar 
writs,  though  the  capias  is  in  that  case  commonly  called 
a  quo  mntiSj  {L)  And  this  was  formerly  the  whole  ex« 
tent  of  this  court's  jurisdiction  in  respect  of  privilege  in 
the  plaintiff^;  but  an  irregular  method  was  in  course  of 
time  devised  for  its  extension,  analogous  to  that  of  the  bill 
of  Middlesex  and  latitat  in  the  king's  bench.  The  cou- 
trivance  was  simply  that  of  suing  out  a  venire  facias  or  quo 
minuSj  containing  a  fictitious  suggestion  that  the  plaintiff 
was  debtor  to  the  king.  In  the  character  of  such  debtor 
he  would  be  entitled,  as  already  shown,  to  institute  that 
method  of  proceeding;  and  the  fiction  by  which  he  assumed 
the  character  was  allowed  to  pass  without  scrutiny,  (m.) 
The  proceeding  by  venire  and  quo  minus  was  thus  surrep- 
titiously .extended  to  plaintl&  of  every  description ;  and 
the  effect  therefore  is  that,  by  means  of  those  writs,  a  per- 
sonal action  may  be,  and  is  constantly  brought  in  the 
exchequer  at  the  suit  of  any  plaintiff,  whether  really  priv- 
ileged or  not ;  the  course  of  proceeding  being,  first,  to  sue 
out  a  venire  or  quo  minus^  to  compel  appearance,  contain- 
ing either  a  true  or  a  fictitious  suggestion  of  the  kind  above 
mentioned,  and,  upon  appearance,  to  file  or  deliver  a  decla- 
ration, the  instrument  being  usually  called,  in  practice,  by 
that  name,  but,  in  more  strict  legal  phrase,  a  bill. 

(k.)  Manning's  Exchequer,  14,58,  142.  In  Btrictne88,howeTer,  these  writs 
are  not  independent  of  each  other;  bat  the  capias  is  supposed  to  issue  on  a 
precedent  venvrt,    (1  Manning,  68.) 

(^)  1  Manning,  58.  It  is  so  called  from  its  containing,  in  this  case,  a 
daase  of  q^io  minta  tuffieiena  exiatU;  alleging  that  the  plaintiff,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  injury  committed  hj  the  defendant,  is  less  able  to  pay  his  debt 
to  the  king. 

(«.)  Vide  Appendix,  note  16. 
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The  sabject  of  proceeding  by  bill  being  now  suffiinently 
discassed,  it  is  time  to  resame  the  consideration  of  the 
manner  of  pleading.  And  it  is  to  be  understood  that  what 
follows  is  equally  applicable  to  an  action  by  original  and 
by  bill;  for,  from  the  period  of  the  bill  or  declaration,  the 
subsequent  course  of  the  suit  is  the  same  in  either  method 
of  proceeding,  some  slight  and  occasional  variations  of 
form  only  excepted. 

The  plaintiff  having  declared^  (i.  ^.,  filed  or  delivered  his 
declaration,)  it  is  for  the  defendant  to  concert  the  manner 
of  his  defense.  For  this  purpose  he  considers  whether, 
on  the  face  of  the  declaration,  and  supposing  the  facts  to 
be  true,  the  plaintiff  appears  to  be  entitled,  in  point  of  law y 
to  the  redress  he  seeks,  and  in  the  form  of  action  which 
he  has  chosen.  If  he  appears  to  be  not  so  entitled  in  point 
of  law,  and  this  by  defect  either  in  the  substance  or  the 
form  of  the  declaration,  i.  6.,  a3  disclosing  a  case  insufficient 
on  the  merits  or  as  framed  in  violation  of  any  of  the  rules 
of  pleading,  the  defendant  is  entitled  to  except  to  the 
declaration  on  such  ground.  In  so  doing  he  is  said  to 
demur;  and  this  kind  of  objection  is  called  a  demurrer^  (n.) 

A  demurrer,  (from  the  Latin  demorariy  or  French  demor- 
reVj  to  "wait,  or  stay,")  imports,  according  to  its  etymology, 
that  the  objecting  party  toiU  not  proceed  with  the  pleading, 
because  no  sufficient  statement  has  been  made  on  the  other 
side,  but  will  wait  the  judgment  of  the  court  whether  he 
is  bound  to  answer.  The  form  of  a  demurrer  to  a  declara- 
tion will  appear  by  the  following  examples : 

DEXUBBKB  TO  THE  DEOLASATIOH. 

For  matter  of  aubBtance. 

[Id  d«bt.] 

In  the  King's  Bench,  — —  Term,  in  the year  of  the  reign  of  King 

Qeorge  the  Fourth, 
d  j)\     And  the  said  0.  D.,  by  ,  hia  attorney,  comes  and  defends  the 

ate  >  wrong  and  injury,  when,  dtc. ;  and  says  that  the  said  declaration  and 
^  ^' )  the  matters  therein  contained,  in  manner  and  form  as  the  same  are 
above  stated  and  set  forth,  are  not  snfEicient  in  law  for  the  said  A.  B.  to  hay* 
or  maintain  his  aforesaid  action  against  him,  the  said  (7.  D.;  and  that  he,  th« 

(n.)  See  Appendix  note  17. 
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mid  (Z  D.,  ia  not  boujd  by  the  law  of  the  land  to  answer  the  same.  And  Ihif 
he  ia  ready  to  rerify.  Wherefore,  for  want  of  a  soflieient  declaration  in  thie 
behalf^  the  said  C.  2).  prays  judgment,  and  that  the  said  A,  B,  may  be  barred 
bom  haying  or  maintaining  his  aforesaid  action  against  him,  Ac. 

nmnmBiB  to  thb  dsolabatiov. 

For  matter  of  form. 

[ladebt] 

In  ik€  JSn^s  Benoht  <^—  Term^  in  the year  of  <Ae  reign  of  Evng 

Qtorgt  the  Fourth. 

0.  J),'\     And  the  said  C.  i>.,  by ,  his  attorney,  comes  and  defends  the 

ats  V  wrong  and  injury,  when,  dc. ;  and  says  that  the  said  declaration  and 
A.B,)  the  matters  therein  contained,  in  manner  and  form  as  the  same  are 
above  stated  and  set  forth,  are  not  sufficient  in  law  for  the  said  A.  B,  to  haye 
or  maintain  his  aforesaid  action  against  the  said  C.  D.;  and  that  he,  the  said 
0.  J).,  ii  not  bound  by  the  law  of  the  land  to  answer  the  same.  And  this  he 
is  ready  to  verify.  Wherefore,  for  want  of  a  sufficient  declaration  in  this  be- 
half, the  said  C.  D.  prays  judgment,  and  that  the  said  A.  B.  may  be  barred 
from  having  or  maintaining  his  aforesaid  action  against  him,  Ac.  And  the 
4aid  C  i).,  according  to  the  form  of  the  statute  in  such  case  made  and  pro- 
vided, statee  and  shows  to  the  court  here  the  following  causes  of  demurrer  to 
the  said  declaration;  that  is  to  say,  that  no  day  or  time  is  alleged  in  the  said 
declaration  at  which  the  said  causes  of  action,  or  any  of  them,  are  supposed 
to  have  accrued.  And  also  that  the  said  declaration  is  in  other  respects  uncer- 
tain, informal,  and  insufficient. 

If  the  defendant  does  not  demur,  his  only  alternative 
method  of  defense  is  to  oppose  or  answer  the  declaration 
by  matter  of  fact  In  so  doing  he  is  said  to  fluid,  (o,)  (by 
way  of  distinction  from  demurringj)  and  the  answer  of  ftct 
BO  made  is  called  the  plea. 

Pleas  are  divided  into  pleas  dilatobt  and  pbremptort; 
and  this  is  the  most  general  division  to  which  they  are  sub- 
ject, (p.) 

Subordinate  to  this  is  another  division.  Pleas  are  either 
io  the  jvristiUction  of  the  court,  in  suspension  of  the  adian,  in 
abatement  of  the  urrU,  or  in  bar  of  the  actum;  the  three  first  of 
which  belong  to  the  bilatort  class;  the  last  is  of  the  pke- 
■MPTORT  kind,  (g.) 


(o.)  See  Appendix,  note  18. 
( j».)  See  Appendix,  note  19. 
(7.)  See  Appendix,  note  20. 
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A.  plea  to  the  jtirisdictim  is  one  by  which  the  defendant 
excepts  to  the  jnrisdictioQ  of  the  court  to  entertain  the 
action.    The  following  is  an  example: 

PLEA  TO  THE  JUUBDZOIIOV. 

In  an  aetian  of  efectmerU  for  landk  ntuaU  mtkin  a  eowUjf  palatum. 

In  the  Kin^M  Bench,  — —  Thrm,  in  the year  of  the  rmgn  of  Kin§ 

George  the  Fourth, 

d  j)\  And  the  said  C.  D.,  in  his  proper  person,  comes  and  defends  the  force 
ats  I  and  injury,  and  says  that  the  said  county  of  Chester  is,  and,  from  time 
A.  B. )  whereof  Uie  memory  of  man  is  not  to  the  contrary,  hath  been  a  county 
palatine;  and  there  now  are  and  for  all  time  aforesaid  have  been  justices 
Uiere ;  and  that  all  and  singular  pleas  for  the  recovery  of  manors,  messuages, 
and  tenements,  lying  and  being  within  the  said  county,  have  been  for  all  the 
time  aforesaid,  and  still  are,  pleaded  and  pleadable  within  the  said  county  of 
Chester,  before  the  justices  there  for  the  time  being,  and  not  here  in  the  court 
of  our  lord  the  king,  before  the  king  himself.  And  this  he  is  ready  to  verify. 
Wherefore,  since  the  plea  aforesaid  is  brought  for  recovery  of  the  possession 
of  the  manors,  messuages,  lands,  and  hereditaments  aforesaid,  within  the  said 
county  palatine,  the  said  C  D,  prays  judgment,  if  the  court  of  our  lord  the 
king  here  will  or  ought  to  have  further  cognizance  of  the  plea  aforesaid,  (r.) 

A  plea  in  suspension  of  the  action  is  one  which  shows 
some  ground  for  not  proceeding  in  the  suit  at  the  present 
period^  and  prays  that  the  pleading  may  be  stayed  until 
that  ground  be  removed.  The  number  of  these  pleas  is 
small.  Among  them  is  that  which  is  founded  on  the  non- 
age of  one  of  the  parties,  and  is  termed  parol  demurrer ,  {s.) 
Its  form  is  as  follows : 

PABOL  DEMUBBES. 

By  an  heir  mted  on  the  bond  of  hie  aneeator, 

[In  debt] 

In  the  King'e  Bench,  Term,  in  the year  of  the  reign  of  King 

'  Charge  the  Fourth, 

CD.)  ^^^  ^®  ^^  ^  -^'t  ^7  ^'  -^M  ^^0  ^  admitted  by  the  court  of  our 
ats  >  said  lord  the  king  here  as  guardian  of  the  said  0,  D.,  to  defend  fcr  the 
A,  B. )  giud  (V  2).^  ^1^0  is  an  infismt,  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  comes 
and  defends  the  wrong  and  injury,  when,  &c. ;  and  saith  that  he,  the  said 
C  i>.,  is  within  the  i|ge  of  twenty-one  years,  to  wit,  of  the  age  of —^  years, 

to  wit,  at aforesaid,  in  the  county  aforesaid.    And  this  he  is  ready  to 

verify.    Wherefore  he  does  not  conceive,  that  during  his  minority  he  ought 


(r.)  1  Went.,  49. 

(f.)  See  Appendix,  note  21. 
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lo  UMfr«r  tba  miH  1.  B.  in  his  Mid  plea.    And  he  prays  that  the  parot  Aiay 
demnr  (<)  until  tho  (all  age  of  him  the  said  C  D-,  (u.) 

A  plea  />  abatement  of  the  writ  is  one  which  ahowB  some 
groand  fcr  abating  or  qmahing  the  original  writ,  and  makes 
prayer  to  iuhat  efiect,  (x.) 

The  groands  for  so  abating  th^  writ  are  any  matters  of 
&ot  tending  to  impeach  the  correctness  of  that  instrament, 
u  e.,  to  show  that  it  is  improperly  framed  or  sued  oat, 
without,  at  the  same  time,  tending  to  deny  the  right  of 
action  itself.  Thus,  if  there  be  variance  between  the 
declaration  and  the  writ,  this  shows  that  the  writ  was  not 
properly  adapted  to  the  action,  and  is,  therefore,  a  ground 
for  abating  it.  So,  if  the  writ  appear  to  have  been  sued 
out  pending  another  action  already  brought  for  the  same 
cause,  if  it  name  only  one  person  as  defendant,  when  it 
should  ka^e  named  siBveral,  or  if  it  appear  to  have  been 
defaced  lu  a  material  part,  it  is  for  any  of  these  reasons 
abatabl'<9,  {y.) 

Pleas  in  abatement  relate  either  to  the  person  of  the 
plaintifi',  to  the  person  of  the  defendant,  to  the  count  or 
declaration,  or  to  the  writ,  (z.) 

A  plea  in  abatement,  to  the  person  of  the  plaintifi'  or 
defendant,  is  such  as  shows  some  personal  disability  in  one 
of  these  parties  to  sue  or  be  sued,  as  that  tiie  plaintiff  is 
an  alien  enemy.  With  respect  to  these  pleas  to  the  person, 
it  is  to  be  observed,  that  they  do  not  fail  strictly  within 
the  definition  of  pleas  in  abatement,  as  above  given ;  for 
they  do  not  pray  ^^that  the  writ  be  quashed,"  bat  pray 
judgment  *4f  the  plaintiff  ought  to  be  answered."  How- 
ever, as  such  pleas  offer  an  objection  of  form  rather  than 


(t.)  Bird  ii  the  French  word  for  loqvbda^  which  was  the  most  ancient  ap- 
pellation of  the  pleading;  vide  tupra,  68.  Demur  ia  from  dcmcrrtr^  "  to  stay.*' 
That  the  parol  may  demur,  means,  therefore,  that  the  pleading  may  he  stayed. 

(«.)  2  Chiity,  472,  Ist  edit. ;  Flasket  v.  Beehy,  4  East..  485. 

(s.)  See  Appendix,  note  22. 

(y.)  The  difibrent  grounds  or  subjects  of  pleas  in  abatement  wiO  be  fovBuI 
fanmerated.  Com.  Dig.,  Abatement,  £,  H,  56. 

(s.)  1  Chitty,  485.  let  eiit. :  Com.  Dig.,  Abatement,  0. 
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Bubstance,  and  do  not  deny  the  right  of  action  itself,  thej 
are  considered  as  in  the  nature  of  pleas  in  abatement,  and 
classed  among  them,  (a.)  A  plea  in  abatement  to  the  count 
or  declaration  is  such  as  is  founded  on  some  objection  ap- 
plying immediately  to  the  declaration,  and  only  by  conse- 
quence, affecting  the  writ.  The  only  frequent  case  in 
which  this  kind  of  plea  has  occurred  is  where  the  objec- 
tion is  that  of  a  variance  in  the  declaration  from  the  writ, 
which  was  always  a  fatal  fault,  (6.)  Even  in  this  case, 
however,  the  plea  is  now  out  of  use,  in  consequence  of  a 
change  of  practice  relative  to  the  original  writ  that  will 
be  presently  explained.  A  plea  in  abatement  to  the  writ 
is  such  as  is  founded  on  some  objection  that  applies  to 
the  writ  itself;  for  example,  that  in  an  action  on  a  joint 
contract  it  does  not  name  as  defendants  all  the  joint  con- 
tractors, but  omits  one  or  more  of  them.  Pleas  of  this 
latter  kind  have  been  very  anciently  divided  into  such  as 
relate  to  the  form  of  the  writ  and  such  as  relate  to  the  nction 
of  the  writ;  and  those  relating  to  its /orm  have  been  again 
subdivided  into  such  as  are  founded  on  objections  apparent 
on  the  vmt  itself  and  such  as  are  founded  on  matter  extrane- 
Otis,  ((?.) 

The  following  are  examples  of  pleas  in  abatement : 

PLEA  15  ABATEMEHT  OF  THE  WBIT. 

To  the  per  ton  of  the  plaintiff'. 

[In  debt] 

In  the  King'e  Bench,  Term,  in  the year  of  the  reign  of  King 

George  the  Fowrih. 

(V  j)^  \     And  the  said  C.  D.,  by  ,  his  attorney,  comee  and  defends  the 

ate  \  wrong  and  injury,  when,  &c. ;  and  says  that  the  said  A.  B.  ought  not 
•^'  -^-  /  to  be  answered  to  his  writ  and  declaration  aforesaid,  because,  he  says, 
that  the  said  A.  B.  is  an  alien,  born,  to  wit,  at  Calais,  in  the  kingdom  of 
France,  in  parts  beyond  the  seas,  under  the  aUegiance  of  the  king  of  France, 


(a.)  See  Appendix,  note  23. 

(i.)  There  were,  however,  other  instances  in  which  ihis  kind  of  plea 
aeed.    See  Co.  Litt.,  303,  b.,  where  it  is  said  that  "any  imperfection  in  the 
count  doth  abate  the  writ."    See  also  Com.  Dig.,  Abatement,  Q  7,  G  8. 

(c.)  1  Chitty,  435;  Com.  Dig.,  Abatement,  C.  Theee  divisions  of  pleas  in 
abatement  to  the  writ  seem  to  be  more  subtle  than  useful,  and  do  not  in  moa* 
em  practice  often  come  under  ccusideration. 
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«&  enemy  of  our  lord  the  now  Idng,  bom  of  fatltr  bnd  mother  »dhenng  to 
th*  Mid  enemy;  and  that  the  said  A.  B.  entered  this  kingdom  without  the 
•afe  oottdnct  of  onr  said  lord  the  king ;  and  this  the  said  C  2>.  is  ready  to 
Terify.  Wherefore  he  prays  judgment,  if  the  said  A,  B.  ought  to  be  answered 
Id  bis  writ  and  declaration  aforesaid,  (o?,)  dtc. 

riSA  nr  abaibxibt  of  thi  wext. 

To  (hevniL 

[In  ftisiimpsU.] 

In  HKb  Kmg*i  BeMh,  -^—  2Vrm,  in  the year  ef  <As  rtign  of  King 

George  the  Fourth. 

0^  2),  \     And  the  said  C.  D.,  by  ,  his  attorney,  oomes  and  defends  the 

ats  >  wrong  and  injury,  when,  Ac. ;  and  prays  judgment  of  the  said  writ 
A.B. )  mid  declaration,  because,  he  says,  that  the  said  several  supposed  prom- 
ises and  undertakings  in  the  said  declaration  mentioned  (if  any  such  were 
made)  were  made  jointly  with  one  Q.  J7.,  who  is  still  living,  to  wit,  at  , 

and  not  by  the  said  C  D.  alone ;  and  this  the  said  C  i).  is  ready  to  verify. 
Wherefore,  inasmuch  as  the  said  G.  H.  is  not  named  in  the  said  writ  together 
with  the  said  C.  i).,  he,  the  said  0,  D.,  prays  judgment  of  the  said  writ  and 
declaration,  and  that  the  same  may  be  quashed,  (e.) 

The  effect  of  all  pleas  in  abatement,  if  Baccessful,  is,  that 
the  particular  action  is  defeated.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  right  of  suit  itself  is  not  gone;  and  the  plaintiff,  on 
obtaining  a  better  form  of  writ,  may  maintain  a  new  action 
if  the  objection  were  founded  on  matter  of  abatement;  or, 
if  the  objection  were  to  the  disability  of  the  person,  he  may 
bring  a  new  action  when  that  disability  is  removed. 

Such  is,  in  its  principle,  the  doctrine  of  pleas  in  abate- 
ment; but  the  actual  power  of  using  these  pleas  has  been 
much  abridged,  and  the  whole  law  of  original  writs  conse- 
quently  rendered  of  less  prominent  importance  than  for- 
merly by  a  rule  of  practice  laid  down  in  modem  times. 

(d.)  Lil.  Ent.,  1;  Mod.  Ent.,  9;  1  Went.,  42,  29. 
[(d.)  Pleas  in  abatement  must  be  verified  by  affidavit.    1  Chitty  Plead.,  4SS 

Form  9f  ih»  AS^dmiL 
In  tkt  KimtfM  Smth. 


A.  B^  pUriHtiff, 
>a  -i  and 

D^  Boed  by  the  oame  of  M.  D^  d^fmdmU. 


{c 


C.  D^  uf,  fto-,  ,  the  defendant  in  thia  eaae,  makes  oath*  tad  M^s  thai  tha  plea 

bareniito  aimazea  is  trae  in  iiabataoee  and  in  Ihoi.  C  D. 

avora,*o.   [vChitlj  Plead.,  901.]] 
(«.)  2  Chitty,  416.  let  edit. 
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With  respect  to  ench  pleas  in  abatemeut  as  were  founded 
on  facts  thai  could  only  be  ascertained  by  examination  of  the  writ 
itself  aSy  for  example,  variance  between  the  writ  and  dec- 
laration, or  erasure  of  the  writ,  it  was  always  held  a 
necessary  matter  of  form,  preparatory  to  pleading  them, 
to  demand  oyer  of  the  writ,  (/,)  that  is,  to  demand  to  hear 
it  read;  which,  in  the  days  of  oral  pleading,  was  complied 
with  by  reading  it  aload  in  open  court,  and,  after  the  es- 
tablishment of  written  pleadings,  by  exhibiting  and  (if 
required)  delivering  a  copy  of  the  instrument  to  the  party 
who  makes  the  demand.  The  court  of  common  pleas, 
however,  in  the  11  and  12  George  11,  and  the  king's  bench, 
in  the  19  George  IH,  (^,)  thought  fit  to  establish  it  as  a 
rule,  that  thenceforth  oyer  should  not  be  granted  of  the 
original  writ;  and  the  indirect  effect  of  this  has  con- 
sequently been  to  abolish  in  practice  all  pleas  in  abate- 
ment founded  on  objections  of  the  kind  here  stated.  But 
there  are  pleas  in  abatement  which  do  not  require  any 
examination  of  the  writ  itself  For  example,  if  in  the  dec- 
laratioii  one  only  of  two  joint  contractors  is  named  de- 
fendant, this  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  same  non-joinder 
esdsts  in  the  writ;  for,  as  a  variance  between  the  writ  and 
declaration  is  a  fault,  (A,)  the  defendant  is  entitled  to  assume 
that  they  agree  with  each  other;  and  he  may,  consequently, 
without  production  of  the  writ,  plead  this  iion-joinder  as 
certainly  existing  in  the  latter  instrument  So  the  plea 
that  the  writ  was  sued  out  pending  another  action,  or  pleas 
to  the  person  of  the  plaintiff  or  defendant,  require  no  ex- 
amination of  the  writ  itself;  and  there  are  many  others  to 
which  the  same  remark  applies.  In  all  such  cases  no  oyer 
is  necessary;  and,  therefore,  pleas  of  this  latter  description 
may  be  and  are,  in  fact,  still  pleaded,  notwithstanding  the 
rule  of  practice  which  denies  oyer  of  the  writ. 

(/)  Com.  Dig.,  Pleader,  P  2 ;  1  Samid.,  318.  note  3 ;  Bragg  v.  Digby,  Salk. 
^8.  See  precedents  of  oyer  of  the  writ,  Walford  «.  Savil,  Lntw.,  S :  Simp 
•on  V.  Qaraide,  Lutw.,  1642. 

{g,)  BoatA  v.  Edwards,  Doug.,  227;  1  Sannd.,  818,  note  3. 

(Ji)  Vide  tupin,  p.  d5. 
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In  this  expIe*iation  of  pleae  in  abatement  the  case  of  a 
proceeding  by  oriffmal  vnii  has  been  hitherto  ezclufiively 
supposed;  the  law  relating  to  these  plea^  having  been  de* 
vised  and  originally  applied  at  a  period  when  proceedings. 
by  bill  wore  either  anknown  or  not  in  common  use,  and 
therefore  having  a  more  immediate  and  strict  reference  to 
proceedings  by  original.  It  is,  however,  to  be  understood 
that  there  are  pleas  in  abatement  of  the  biU  also,  by  analogy 
to  those  in  abatement  of  the  writ.  In  form  they  differ  from 
pleas  in  abatement  of  the  writ  only  in  praying  jud|gment, 
if  the  plaintiff  ought  to  be  answered  ^^to  his  bill*'  or  ^'that 
the  bill  be  quashed,"  instead  of  making  the  like  prayer  with 
respect  to  "tm<  and  declaraJtixm^^  (i.) 

A  TpUa  m  bar  of  the  action  may  be  defined  as  one  whicL 
shows  some  ground  for  barring  or  defeating  the  action, 
and  makes  prayer  to  that  effect,  (/:.)  A  plea  in  bar  is, 
therefore,  distinguished  from  all  pleas  of  the  dilatory  class, 
as  impugning  die  right  of  action  altogether,  instead  of 
merely  tending  to  divert  the  proceedings  to  another  juris- 
diction, or  suspend  them,  or  abate  the  particular  writ.  It 
is,  in  short,  a  substantial  and  conclusive  answer  to  the 
action,  (L)  It  follows  from  this  property,  that,  in  general, 
it  must  either  deny  all  or  some  essential  part  of  the  aver- 
ments of  fact  in  the  declaration ;  or,  admitting  them  to  be 
tnie,  allege  new  facts,  which  obviate  or  repel  their  legal 
effect  In  the  first  case,  the  defendant  is  said,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  pleading,  to  traverse  (m)  the  matter  of  the  declara- 
tion ;  in  the  latter,  to  confess  and  avoid  it.  Pleas  in  bar  are 
consequently  divided  into  pleas  by  way  of  traversey  and  pleas 
by  voay  of  confession  and  avoidance. 

Of  pleas  in  bar,  of  each  of  these  descriptions,  the  fi)l- 
lowing  are  examples: 


(i)  Bm  Appendix,  note  24. 
(ft.)  Ift..  note  26.) 

(l)  The  different  grounde  or  nibjecti  of  pleee  in  bur,  in  eteh  difoiDt  fota 
df  action,  wiU  be  fouD'^  enomer ated,  Com.  Dig.,  Flead«r,  2  A ;  S  0, 19. 
(«n  )  See  Appendix,  no^e  26. 
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TIML  a  lAB,  BT  WAT  0FTBA.1 

In  ooMMMi,  an  indmture  ^  letm,  far  not  npairmg  (%,) 

in  ^  Evi^%  Bench, Tenn,  in  iKe yaar  of  the  rtiffn  qf  Aif 

Qtorge  (he  Fourth. 

C.  D  ^     ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^'  ^'*  ^7  ,  bis  attorney,  comes  and  defends  the 

ats  >  wrong  and  injnry  when,  &c.;  and  says  that  the  said  A,  B.  onght  not 
A..B,)  {j^  have  or  maintain  his  aforesaid  action  against  him,  the  said  (7. 2>., 
becaose,  he  says,  that  the  windows  of  the  said  messuage  or  tenement  were  not 
in  any  part  thereof  ruinous,  in  decay,  or  )ut  of  repair,  in  manner  and  form 
as  the  said  A.  B.  hath  above  complained  against  him,  the  said  0,  D.  And  of 
this  he  puts  himself  upon  the  country. 

riSA  nr  bab,  bt  way  of  oovvBasiov  abd  avoidabob. 

In  a  Wte  actum. 

In  the  Kxn^%  Bench,  — »—  Term,  in  the year  of  the  nign  of  Kinji 

George  the  Fourth. 

C  j)^  \     And  the  said  C  D.,  by ,  his  attorney,  comes  and  defends  the 

ats  |- wrong  and  injury,  when,  do. ;  and  says  that  the  said  A.  B.  ought  not 
•^*  -^^  J  to  have  or  maintain  his  aforesaid  action  against  him,  the  said  C.  D., 
because,  he  says,  that  after  the  said  breach  of  covenant,  and  before  the  com- 
mencement of  this  suit,  to  wit,  on  the day  of ,  in  the  year  of  our 

Lord ,  at aforesaid,  in  the  county  aforesaid,  the  said  A.  B.,  by 

his  certain  deed  of  release,  sealed  with  his  seal  and  now  shown  to  the  court 
here,  (the  date  whereof  is  the  day  and  year  last  aforesaid,)  did  remise,  release, 
and  forever  quit-claim  to  the  said  C.  D.,  his  heirs,  executors,  and  administra- 
tors, all  damages,  cause  and  causes  of  action,  breaches  of  covenant,  debts,  and 
demands  whatsoever,  which  had  then  accrued  to  the  said  A.  B.,  or  which  the 
said  A.  B.  then  had  against  the  said  C.  D.,  as  by  the  said  deed  of  release, 
refeience  being  thereto  had,  will  fuUy  appear.  And  this  the  said  C.  D.  is 
ready  to  verify.  Wherefore  he  prays  judgment  if  the  said  A.  B.  ought  to 
hava  or  maintain  hie  aforesaid  action  against  him. 

The  uature  of  a  demurrer  to  the  declaration  and  of  plea, 
and  the  different  kinds  of  plea,  being  now  explained,  we 
will  continue  our  examination  of  the  process  of  pleading; 
and  will  first  suppose  that  the  defendant  takes  the  course 
of  pleading  to  the  declaration  in  bar  by  way  of  traverse. 
In  this  case,  it  is  evident  that  a  question  is  at  once  raised 
between  the.  parties;  and  it  is  a  question  of  fdot^  viz, 
whether  the  facts  in  the  declaration,  which  the  traverse 
denies,  be  true.  A  question  being  thus  raised,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  parties  having  arrived  at  a  specific  point  or 


(n.)  See  the  declaration,  e^tpra,  p.  68. 
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matter,  aflirmed  on  the  one  side,  and  denied  on  tlie  other, 
the  defendant,  as  the  party  traversing,  is,  conformahly  to 
the  aDcient  practice,  (o,)  in  general  obliged  to  offer  to  refer 
this  question  to  some  mode  of  trials  and  does  this  by  annex- 
ing  to  the  traverse  an  appropriate  formula,  proposing  either 
a  trial  by  the  country ,  i  «.,  by  a  jury,  as  in  the  example,  (p. 
90,)  or  such  other  method  of  decision  as  by  law  belongs  to 
the  particular  point.  K  this  be  accepted  by  his  adversary, 
the  parties  are  then,  conformably  to  the  language  of  the 
ancient  pleading,  (;>,)  said  to  be  at  issue,  and  the  qaestion 
itself  is  called  the  issue.  Consequently,  a  party  who  thus 
traverses,  annexing  such  formula,  is  said  to  tender  issue; 
and  the  issue  so  tendered  is  called  an  issue  in  fact  Thus, 
in  the  example  at  page  90,  the  defendant,  by  his  plea,  ten** 
ders  an  issue  in  fact  on  the  want  of  repair. 

If  it  be  next  supposed  that,  instead  of  traversing,  the 
defendant  chooses  to  demur,  it  is  obvious  that  a  question  is 
in  this  case  also  raised  between  the  parties;  and  it  is  a 
question  of  law,  viz,  whether  the  declaration  be  sufficient, 
in  point  of  law,  to  maintain  the  action.  The  defendant, 
therefore,  as  the  party  demurring,  by  analogy  to  the  mode 
observed  with  respect  to  an  issue  in  fact,  uses  a  formula 
referring  that  question  to  the  proper  mode  of  decision, 
viz,  the  judgment  of  the  courty  as  in  the  example,  (p.  82;) 
and  as  upon  a  traverse  he  tenders  an  issue  in  fact,  so  he  is 
sud,  in  this  case,  to  tender  an  issue  in  late.  Thus,  in  the 
same  example,  the  defendant,  by  his  demurrer,  tenders  an 
issue  in  law  on  the  sufficiency  of  the  declaration.  And 
here  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  while  upon  a  traverse  a  par- 
ty is  in  general  obliged  to  tender  ismie,  upon  a  demurrer  he 
always  necessarily  does  so,  for  the  only  known  form  of  a 
demurrer  cont^nsan  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  the  court; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  as  will  appear  in  a  subsequent  part 
of  the  work,  a  party  may  sometimes  traverse  or  deny 
without  offering  any  mode  of  trial. 


(d.)  Vide  iupra,  p.  69. 
(p.)  Vide  fupra^  p  69 
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The  iBsue,  whether  in  fact  or  law,  bein^  th  is  tendered^  it 
is  necesBarjy  before  the  issue  is  complete,  that  it  be  accepted^ 
And  this  subject  shall  be  considered,  first,  as  it  respects  the 
issue  in  Imo. 

The  tender  of  the  issue  in  law  is  necessarily  accepted  by 
the  plaintiff;  for  he  has  no  ground  of  objecting  either  to 
the  question  itsdf  or  the  proposed  mode  of  decision.  A  ques- 
tion on  the  legal  sufficiency  of  the  declaration  he  cannot, 
of  course,  without  abandoning  his  own  form  of  proceed- 
ing, decline;  and  with  respect  to  the  mode  of  decision, 
viz,  the  judgment  of  the  court,  there  is  in  matters  of  law  no 
alternative  method.  He  is,  therefore,  obliged  to  accept  or 
joia  in  the  issue  in  law,  and  does  so  by  a  set  form  of  words 
called  ^'om(2er  m  demurrer ^  of  which  the  following  is  an  ex- 
ample: 

jonrDEB  nr  dxxubbeb 

Upon  the  dffmufrer^  (p.  82.) 

In  the  Kin^B  Bench,  TVrm,  in  the  •. year  of  the  reign  of  King 

George  the  Fourth, 
^,  £  \  And  the  said  A,  B.  Bays,  that  the  said  declaration  and  the  matters 
y.  >  therein  contained,  in  manner  and  form  as  the  same  are  ahoye  pleaded 
C,  D.  )  and  set  forth,  are  sufficient  in  law  for  him,  the  said  A.  B.,  to  have  and 
maintain  his  aforesaid  action  against  him,  the  said  C.  D.;  and  the  said  A.  B, 
is  ready  to  verify  and  prove  the  same  as  the  court  here  shall  direct  and  award. 
Wherefore,  inasmuch  as  the  said  (7.  D.  hath  not  answered  the  said  declaration, 
nor  hitherto  in  any  manner  denied  the  same,  the  said  A.  B.  prays  judgment, 
and  his  debt  aforesaid,  together  with  his  damages  by  him  sustained  by  reason 
of  the  detention  thereof,  to  be  adjudged  to  him. 

But  the  tender  of  the  issue  in  fact  is  not  necessarily  ac- 
cepted by  the  plaintiff;  for,  first,  he  may  consider  the 
traverse  itsdf  as  insufficient  in  law.  It  will  be  recollected, 
that  by  the  traverse  the  defendant  may  deny  either  the 
whole  or  SLpart  of  the  declaration;  and,  in  the  latter  ease, 
the  traverse  may,  in  the  opinion  of  the  plaintiff,  be  so 
framed  as  to  involve  a  part  immaterial  or  insufficient  to  decide 
the  CLction,  Again,  he  may  consider  the  traverse  as  defective 
in  point  offormj  and  object  to  its  sufficiency  in  law  on  that 
ground.  So,  in  his  opinion,  the  mode  of  trial  proposed  may, 
m  point  of  law,  be  inapplicable  to  the  particular  kind  of 
issue.     On  such  grounds,  therefore,  he  has  an  option  to 
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demur  to  the  tra^crbe  as  insufficient  in  law.  The  effect  of 
this  demurrer,  however,  would  only  be  to  postpone  the 
acceptance  of  issue  by  a  single  stage,  for  by  the  demurrer 
he  tenders  an  issue  in  law ;  and  his  adversary,  according 
to  the  principle  already  laid  down,  (;,)  would  be  obliged 
to  join  in  demurrer;  that  is,  to  accept  the  issue  in  law  in 
the  next  pleading.  On  the  other  hand,  supposing  a  demur- 
rer not  to  be  adopted,  the  alternative  course  will  be  to 
accept  the  tendered  issue  of  fact  and  also  the  mode  of 
trial  which  the  traverse  proposes;  and  this  is  done,  in  cas^ 
of  trial  by  jury,  by  a  set  form  of  words,  called  eL  joinder  in 
iasue^  or  a  simiUtery  in  the  following  form : 

jonrDBB  nr  isstrs;  or,  bimilitbb. 

Upon  the  traverfie,  {imp.  90.) 

In  the  iSn^a  Bench, Term,  in  the year  of  the  reign  of  Exn^ 

George  the  Fourth. 

^'^'  )  And  the  said  A.  B.,  aa  to  the  plea  of  the  eaid  C  D,  above  pleaded, 
{T  J)  J  and  whereof  he  hath  put  himeelf  upon  the  ooontiy,  doth  the  like. 

The  issue  in  law  or  fact  being  thus  tendered,  and  accepted 
on  the  other  side,  the  parties  are  at  issuCj  and  the  pleading 
is  at  an  end. 

Hitherto  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  defendant  either 
pleads  in  bar^  by  way  of  traverse^  or  demurs  to  the  declara- 
tion; but  we  will  now  suppose  him  to  plead  either  one  of 
the  kinds  of  dilatory  plea^  or  a  plea  in  bar,  by  way  of  confes^ 
91071  and  avoidance.  In  either  case  the  plaintiff  has  the  option 
of  demurring  to  the  plea,  as  being,  in  substance  or  form,  an 
insufficient  answer,  in  point  of  law,  to  the  declaration,  or 
of  pleading  to  it  by  way  of  traverse^  or  by  way  of  confession 
and  avoidance  of  its  allegations.  Such  pUadmg,  (r,)  on  the 
part  of  the  plaintiff,  is  called  the  repUeaiion. 

If  the  replication  be  by  way  of  traverse^  it  is  in  general 
necessary  (as  in  the  case  of  the  plea)  that  it  should  tender 
issue.  So,  if  the  plaintiff  demur  j  an  issue  in  law  is  necessa- 
rily tendered;  and  in  either  case  the  result  is  a  joinder  in 


(q)  Aipfti,  p,  92. 

(t  )  See  Appendix,  note  27. 
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issae,  upon  the  sanie  principles  as  above  ex'plained  with  re^ 
spect  to  tlie  ploa.  But  if  the  replication  be  in  confession  and 
avoidancCj  the  defendant  may  then,  in  his  tarn,  either  demur, 
or,  by  a  pleading,  traverse  or  confess  and  avoid  its  allegations. 
If  such  pleading  take  place,  it  is  called  th£  rejoinder. 

In  the  same  manner  and  subject  to  the  same  law  of  pro- 
ceeding, viz,  that  of  demurring  or  traversing  or  pleading  in 
confession  and  avoidance^  is  conducted  all  the  subsequent  al- 
tercation to  which  the  nature  of  the  case  may  lead;  and 
the  order  and  denominations  of  the  alternate  aUegaiions  of 
fact  or  pleadings  throughout  the  whole  series  are  as  follows: 
Declaraiion,  plea,  repUcaOofn,  rgoinder,  sur-rqcmder,  rebuiterj 
and  sur-rebutter.  After  the  sur-rebutter  the  pleadings  have 
no  distinctive  names,  for  beyond  that  stage  they  are  very  sel- 
dom found  to  extend,  (s.) 

To  whatever  length  of  series  the  pleadings  may  happen 
to  lead,  it  is  obvious  that,  by  adherence  to  the  plan  here  de- 
scribed, one  of  the  parties  must,  at  some  period  of  the  pro- 
cess more  or  less  remote,  be  brought  either  to  demur  or  to 
traverse;  for,  as  no  case  can  involve  an  inexhaustible  store 
of  new  relevant  matter,  there  must  be  somewhere  a  limit 
to  j)lea_ding  in  the  way  of  cmfessiqn  andavo^^ice.  Exam- 
ples have  already  been  given  of  the  demurrer  and  traverse 
occurring  at  the  second  stage  of  the  pleading,  viz,  in  the 
plea.  In  those  which  here  follow  they  are  not  produced  till 
after  a  longer  series. 

Let  the  plaintiff  be  supposed  to  declare  in  assumpsit,  (as 
in  p.  72,)  and  the  defendant  to  plead  in  abatement;  for  ex- 
ample, the  non-joinder  of  a  joint  contractor,  (as  in  p.  87.) 
The  plaintiff  may  then  be  supposed  to  reply  thns: 

tEPUOATIOH,  BY  WAT  OF  T&AVBBBB. 

Upon  the  plea,  {p,  87.) 

In  the  King't  Bench,  Term,  in  the year  of  the  reign  of  Swg 

George  the  Fourth. 
^.  ^.  \     And  the  said  A.  B.  Bays  that  his  said  writ  and  deGlaration,  by  reason 
V.     \  of  anything  in  the  said  plea  alleged,  ought  not  to  be  qaaihed,  because, 
C.  D. )  lie  says,  that  the  said  promises  and  undertakings  were  made  by  the  said 


(i )  bee  Appendix,  note  28. 
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C  D,  alone,  in  numner  and  form  as  the  said  A,  B.  hath  above  complained,  and 
not  by  the  said  C.  D.  jointly  with  the  eaid  O.  if.,  in  manner  and  form  as  tht 
Bald  C.  D.  hath  above  in  hie  said  plea  alleged.  And  this  the  said  A,  B,  prays 
may  be  inquired  of  by  the  country. 

Again,  let  the  plaintiff  be  sapposed  to  declare  iu  cove- 
nant on  an  indenture  of  lease,  (as  in  p.  68,)  and  the  defend- 
ant  to  plead  in  bar  by  way  of  confession  and  avoidance^ 
(for  example,  a  release,  as  in  p.  90;)  the  plaintiff  may  then 
be  sapposed  to  reply  thas : 

BEFLIOATIOV,  BY  WAT  OF  OOVFB88IOV  AVD  AVOIDAVCB. 

Uptm  the  plea,  {p-  ^^ 

fn  ih€  iRng*$  Bench,  — ^  Term,  in  the year  of  the  reign  of  Kuur 

George  the  Fmirth, 
^^  £^  \  And  the  said  A.  B,  says  that,  by  reason  of  anything  in  the  said  plea 
V.  >  alleged,  he  ought  not  to  be  barred  from  having  and  maintaining  his 
0.  D. )  aforesaid  action  against  the  said  C.  D.,  because,  he  says,  that  he,  the 
said  A.  B,,  at  the  time  of  the  making  of  the  said  supposed  deed  of  release,  was 
unlawfully  imprisoned  and  detained  in  prison  by  the  said  Q.  2>.,  until,  by  force 
and  duress  of  that  imprisonment,  he,  the  said  A.  B.,  made  the  said  supposed 
deed  of  release,  as  in  the  said  plea  mentioned;  and  this  the  said  il.  ^.  is 
ready  to  verify.  Wherefore  he  prays  judgment  and  his  damages  by  him  sus 
tained  by  reason  of  the  said  breach  of  covenant  to  be  adjudged  to  him,  (t) 

.  To  this  the  defendant  may  be  sapposed  to  rgoin^  as  fol- 
lows: 

BBJOIVDEB,  BT  WAT  OF  TBAVEB8X. 

Upon  the  aho^e  replication. 

In  the  King*8  Bench,  — ^—  Iferm,  in  the year  of  the  reign  of  King 

George  the  Fourth. 
Q  D^  \  And  the  said  C,  D.  saith  that,  by  reason  of  anything  in  the  said 
ats  >  replication  alleged,  the  said  A.  B.  ought  not  to  have  or  maintain  his 
A.  B. )  aforesaid  action  against  him,  the  said  C.  D.,  because,  he  says,  that  the 
said  A.  B.  freely  and  voluntarily  made  the  said  deed  of  release,  and  not  by 
force  and  duress  of  imprisonment,  in  manner  and  form  as  oy  the  said  replica- 
tion alleged.    And  of  this  the  said  C  2>.  puts  himself  upon  the  country,  (u.) 

In  these  examples  the  parties  ultimately  arrive  at  a 
traverse;  bat  it  may  happen  that  in  any  part  of  the  series 
a  demurreTj  instead  of  a  traverse,  may  take  place.  Thus, 
if  the  defendant,  in  the  last  example,  choose  to  dispute  the 
Bufficiency,  in  point  of  law,  of  the  substance  of  the  matter 


((.)  See  a  similar  replication,  2  Rich.  K.  B.,  p.  60 ;  8  Edward  JII  s.  pL,  20 
(«.)  See  a  similar  rejoinder,  2  Rich.  K.  B.,  p.  SO. 
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in  the  replication,  he  would,  instead  of  a  rejoinder,  demm 
to  the  replication,  thus: 

DXMUBSEB. 

To  iKt  repUeation,  {in  p.  95.) 

In  the  King*  8  Bench,  — — »-  Term,  in  the year  </  the  reign  ef  King 

George  the  Fmurtk, 
C.  j),\  And  the  said  0,  D.  saye  that  the  eaid  replication  of  the  said  A»  B, 
atB  I  to  the  said  plea  of  him,  the  said  C  i>.,  and  the  matten  therein  con- 
A.  B. )  tained,  in  manner  and  form  as  the  same  are  above  pleaded  and  set 
forth,  are  not  sufficient  in  law  for  the  said  A.  B.  to  have  or  maintain  his 
aforesaid  action  against  the  s&id  C.  D,;  and  that  he,  the  said  CD.,  is  not 
bound  by  the  law  of  the  land  to  answer  the  same;  and  this  the  said  C,  D, 
is  ready  to  verify..  Wherefore,  for  want  of  a  sufficient  replication  in  this  be- 
half, the  said  C,  D.  prays  judgment  if  the  said  A,  B.  ought  to  have  or  main- 
tain his  aforesaid  action  against  him. 

As  the  parties  will  at  length  arrive  at  demurrer  or 
traverse,  so,  whenever  a  traverse  is  at  length  produced,  it 
comprises  in  general  a  tender  of  issuCy  (as  in  the  above  ex- 
amples;) and  a  demurrer  necessarily  involves  a  tender  of 
issue,  the  consequence  of  whickis,  in  either  case,  a  joinder 
in  issue,  exactly  upon  the  same  principle  as  above  explain- 
ed with  respect  to  the  plea;  so  that  the  parties  arrive  at 
issucy  after  a  long  series  of  pleading,  precisely  in  the  same 
manner  as  when  the  process  terminates  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible stage.  Such  is,  in  a  general  view,  the  nature  of  the 
process  of  pleading  and  the  manner  of  coming  to  issue,  (x.) 

And  here  we  may  take  occasion  to  notice  an  important 
corollary  or  inference,  resulting  from  the  preceding  expla- 
nations, as  to  the  nature  of  demurring  and  of  pleading, 
viz,  that  a  demurrer  is  never  founded  on  matter  collateral 
to  the  pleading  which  it  opposes,  but  arises  on  the  face  of 
the  statement  itself;  a  pleading  is  always  founded  on  mat- 
ter collateral.  This  consideration  will  serve  as  a  guide  to 
determine  whether  a  given  objection  should  be  brought 
forward  by  way  of  pleading  or  of  demurrer.  Thus,  if  the 
declaration  omit  to  name  the  plaintiff,  it  is  an  objection  to 
which  that  statement,  on  the  face  of  it,  is  subject,  and 
which  should,  consequently,  be  taken  by  way  of  demurrer; 

(x.)  See  Appendix,  note  29. 
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but  if  he  is  improperly  named  in  the  decIarutioL  ad  Wil- 
liam, instead  of  John,  the  fact  that  his  name  is  John  is 
one  of  a  collateral  nature,  not  disclosed  by  the  declaration 
itself,  and  must  be  brought  forward,  therefore,  by  way  of 
plea,  viz,  a  plea  in  abatement. 

The  pleading  has  been  hitherto  supposed  to  take  its  di- 
rect and  simple  course.  There  are,  however,  some  pleas 
and  incidents  of  occasional  occurrence  by  which  its  progress 
is  sometimes  broken  or  varied;  and  of  these  it  will  now  be 
proper  to  give  some  account. 

The  pleas  here  referred  to  are  called  pleas  puis  darreign 
continuance. 

It  will  be  remembered  (y)  that  under  the  ancient  law  there 
were  continuanceSj  i,  c,  adjournments  of  the  proceedings, 
for  certain  purposes,  from  one  day  or  one  term  to  another; 
and  that,  in  such  cases,  there  was  an  entry  made  on  the 
record,  expressing  the  ground  of  the  adjournment,  and 
appointing  the  parties  to  reappear  at  the  given  day.  Ii] 
the  intervals  between  such  continuances  and  the  day  ap- 
pointed the  parties  were  of  course  out  of  courts  and  con- 
sequently not  in  a  situation  to  plead.  But  it  somtimes 
happened  that,  after  a  plea  had  been  pleaded  and  while  the 
parties  were  out  of  court  in  consequence  of  such  a  contin- 
uance, a  new  matter  of  defense  arose  which  did  not  exist, 
and  which  the  defendant  had  consequently  no  opportunity 
to  plead  before  the  last  continuance.  This  new  defense  he 
was  therefore  entitled,  at  the  day  given  for  his  reappear- 
ance, to  plead  as  a  matter  that  had  happened  after  the  last 
continuance,  {puis  darreign  continuaiuie — post  ultiniam  con- 
tinuationeni.)  In  the  same  cases  as  occasioned  a  continu- 
ance in  the  ancient  law,  but  in  no  other,  a  continuance  still 
takes  place.  At  the  time,  indeed,  when  the  pleadings  are 
filed  and  delivered,  no  record  actually  exists,  and  there  is 
therefore  no  entry  at  that  time  made  on  record  of  the 
award  of  a  continuance;  but  the  parties  are,  from  the  day 
when,  by  the  ancient  practice,  a  continuance  v  ould  havo 


(y.)  Supra,  p.  60. 
7 
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been  entered,  supposed  to  be  oat  of  coart,  and  the  plead- 
ing is  suspended  till  the  day  arrives  to  which,  by  the 
ancient  practice,  the  continuance  would  extend.  At  that 
day  the  defendant  is  entitled,  if  any  new  matter  of  defense 
has  arisen  in  the  interval,  to  plead  it  according  to  the 
ancient  plan,  'pijds  darreign  conimuance.  The  following  is 
an  example  of  the  form : 

PLEA  PUIR  DARUaOV  OOVTUTUAVOK. 

In  the  Eing'i  Bench, next  after ,  m Ihrm,  in  the  

year  of  the  reign  of  Rng  George  the  Fofurth, 
C,  j)^  \     And  now  at  this  day,  ihat  is  to  say,  on next  after 


ats  j-  in  this  same  term,  nntil  which  day  the  plea  aforesaid  was  last  oon- 
•^-  ^' )  tinned,  oome  as  well  the  said  A,  B.  as  the  said  0.  i).,  by  their  respect- 
ive attorneys  aforesaid ;  and  the  said  C.  D.  says  that  the  said  A.  B.  onght 
not  farther  to  have  or  maintain  his  aforesaid  action  against  him,  becanse,  he 
says,  that  after  the  last  continuance  of  this  canse,  that  is  to  say,  — —  next 
after  ,  in  this  same  term,  from  which  day  this  canse  was  last  continued, 

and  before  this  day,  to  wit,  on  the day  of  .  in  the  year  of  oar 

Lord ,  at  aforesaid,  in  the  county  aforesaid,  the  said  A.  B.,  by  his 

certain  deed  of  release,  sealed  with  his  seal  [the  release  may  be  here  stated, 
as  wpra,  p.  90 ;]  and  this  the  said  C.  D.  is  ready  to  verify.  Wherefore  he 
prays  judgment  if  the  said  A.  B,  ought  further  to  have  or  maintain  his  afore- 
said action  against  him,  ^.,  (z.) 

A  plea  puis  darreign  continuance  is  always  pleaded  by  way 
of  substitution  for  the  former  plea,  on  which  no  proceed- 
ing is  afterwards  had.  It  may  be  either  in  bar  or  abate- 
ment, (a;)  and  is  followed,  like  other  pleas,  by  a  replica- 
tion and  other  pleadings,  till  issue  is  attained  upon  it,  (6.) 

Of  the  incidents  of  occasional  occurrence,  by  which  the 
progress  of  the  pleading  is  sometimes  varied,  some  of  the 
principal  shall  here  be  noticed;  and,  first, 

1.  The  demand  of  view. 

In  most  real  and  mixed  actions,  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  identity  of  the  land  claimed  with  that  in  the  tenant's 
possession,  the  tenant  is  allowed,  after  the  demandant  has 
counted,  to  demand  a  view  of  the  land  in  question;  or,  if 
the  subject  of  claim  be  a  rent,  a  right  of  advowson,  a  right 


(«.)  2  Chitty,  676,  1st  edit.;  1  Arch.,  323. 

(a.)  Com.  Dig.,  Abatement,  I,  24. 

Ih,)  S^e  an  example  in  Lyttleton  v.  Cross.  3  Bam.  k  Oresa«.  317. 
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of  conanion,  or  the  like,  a  view  of  the  land  oot  of  which 
it  isBQes,  {e.)  This,  however,  is  confined  to  real  or  mixed 
actions.  For  in  actions  personal,  the  view  does  not  lie,  {cL^ 
In  the  action  of  dower,  unde  nihil  habet,  it  has  been  mad 
questioned  whether  the  view  be  demandable  or  not,  {e;) 
and  there  are  other  real  and  mixed  actions  in  which  it  ie 
not  allowed. 

The  view  being  granted,  the  coarse  of  proceeding  is  to 
issae  a  writ,  commanding  the  sheriff  to  cause  the  defend* 
ant  to  have  view  of  the  land.  It  being  the  interest  of  the 
demandant  to  expedite  the  proceedings,  the  doty  of  suing 
out  the  writ  lies  upon  Am,  and  not  upon  the  tenant,  {/;) 
and  when,  in  obedience  to  its  exigency,  the  sheriff  causes 
view  to  be  made,  the  demandant  is  to  show  to  the  tenant, 
in  all  ways  possible,  the  thing  in  demand,  with  its  metes 
and  bounds,  (g.) 

On  the  return  of  the  writ  into  the  court,  the  demandant 
must  count  de  novoy  that  is,  declare  again,  (A,)  and  the 
pleading  proceeds  to  issue,  (i.) 

2.  Another  incident  that  deserves  notice  is  voucher  to 
warranty. 

A  warranty  is  a  covenant  real,  annexed  to  lands  and 
tenements,  whereby  a  man  is  boand  to  defend  such  lands 
and  tenements  for  another  person;  and  in  case  of  eviction 
by  title  paramount,  to  give  him  lands  of  equal  value,  {k.) 
Voucher  to  warranty  {pocatio  ad  warrantizandmi)  is  the  call- 


(c.)  Vin.  Ab.,  View.;  Com.  Dig..  (View;)  Booth, 37;  2  Saond., 44, 45. d, a 
4.  1  Beeves,  433. 

((i.)  1  Reeves,  436. 

(t.)  The  better  opinion  seems  to  be  thftt  it  is  not  demandable,  2  Sannd., 
44.  n.  4. 

(/.)  Booth.  40. 

(^.)  1  Beeves,  436. 

(A.)  Com.  Dig.,  Pleader,  2  T,  3;  Booth,  vJbi  mtpra. 

(i)  Both  this  proceeding  of  demanding  a  view,  and  the  vouchtf  to  uMtntifiiy, 
after^tf ds  mentioned,  are,  in  the  present  rarity  of  real  actions,  nnknown  in 
practice.  Thej  seem,  however,  to  deserve  notice  as  illastratiag  the  principle 
of  pleading. 

(A.)  tr^o  Litt.,  365;  Com.  Dig.,  Guaranty.  A. 
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ing  of  each  wairantor  into  court  by  the  part/  warraDled, 
(wLeu  tenant  in  a  real  action,  brought  for  recovery  of  such 
iandfl,)  to  defend  the  suit  for  him,  (l;)  and  the  time  of  such 
voucher  is  after  the  defendant  has  counted.  It  lies  in  most 
zeal  and  mixed  actions,  but  not  in  personal,  (m.) 

Wliere  the  voucher  has  been  made  and  allowed  by  the 
oourt,  the  vouchee  either  voluntarily  appears,  or  there  is- 
sues a  judicial  writ,  called  a  summons  ad  warrantizanduMj 
commanding  the  sheriff  to  summon  him. 

When  he,  either  voluntarily  or  in  obedience  to  this  writ, 
appears,  and  offers  to  warrant  the  land  to  the  tenant,  it  is 
called  entering  into  the  warranty;  after  which  he  is  considered 
as  tenant  in  thQ  action,  in  the  place  of  the  original  tenant 
The  demandant  then  counts  against  him  de  novoj  (n,)  the 
vouchee  pleads  to  the  new  count,  and  the  cause  proceeds 
to  issue. 

8.  A  party  in  pleading  may  also  have  occasion  to  make 
demand  of  oycr^  (o.) 

Where  either  party  alleges  any  deed,  he  is  in  general 
obliged,  by  a  rule  of  pleading  that  will  be  afterwards  con- 
sidered in  its  proper  place,  to  make  profert  of  such  deed, 
that  is,  to  produce  it  in  court  simultaneously  with  the 
pleading  in  whicli  it  is  alleged.  This,  in  the  days  of  oral 
pleading,  was  of  course  an  actual  production  in  court. 
Since  then  it  consists  of  a  formal  allegation  that  he  shows 
the  deed  in  court,  it  being,  in  fact,  retained  in  his  own 
custody.  An  example  of  this  allegation  will  be  found  in 
the  declaration  of  debt  on  a  bond,  as  above  given,  {p.) 

Where  profert  is  thus  made  by  one  of  the  parties,  the 
other,  before  he  pleads  in  answer,  is  entitled  to  ileviand  ot/er^ 
tiiat  is,  to  hear  it  read.    For  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the 


(l)  Co.  Litt.,  101  b;  Com.  Dig., Voucher.  A  1 ;  Booth,  43;  2  6«md.,  32,  n  1. 

{m.)  Com.  Dig.,  V>acher,  A  1 ;  2  8«and.,  32,  n.  1. 

(n.)  2  Inst.,  241  a;  2  Saund.,  32.  p..  Booth,  46. 

(o.)  See  the  whole  law  and  practice  of  oyer  stated,  1  Sellon,  261 ;  1  Tidd 
635.  8th  edit;  1  Chitty.  414,  1st  edit  I  Arch..  164;  2  Azoh.  Praet.  lit  edit 
194,  196. 

(p.)  Supra,  p.  67 
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forms  of  pleading  do  not  in  general  reqniie  that  the  "^liole 
of  any  instmment  which  there  is  occasion  to  allege  shonld 
be  set  forth.  Bo  mnch  only  is  stated  as  is  material  to  the 
purpose,  of  which  the  example  last  cited  will  also  serve 
for  illustration.  The  other  pan^,  however,  may  reasonably 
desire  to  hear  the  whole,  and  thi^  either  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  him  to  ascertain  the  gendinsness  of  the  alleged 
deed,  or  of  founding  on  some  part  of  ^xK  contents,  not  set 
forth  by  the  adverse  pleader,  some  matter  of  answer.^  He 
ib  therefore  allowed  this  privilege  of  hearing  the  deed  read 

When  the  profert  was  actually  made  in  open  eourty  the 
demand  of  oyer,  and  the  oyer  given  upon  it,  took  place -in 
the  same  manner,  and  the  course  was,  that  on  demand  by 
one  of  the  pleaders  the  deed  was  read  aloud  by  the  plead- 
er on  the  other  side,  (q.)  By  the  present  practice,  the 
attorney  for  the  party  by  whom  it  is  demanded,  before  he 
answers  the  pleading  in  which  the  profert  is  made,  sends 
a  note  to  the  attorney  on  the  other  side,  containing  a  de- 
mand of  oyer,  on  which  the  latter  is  bound  to  carry  to 
him  the  deed,  and  deliver  to  him  a  copy  of  it,  if  required, 
at  the  expense  of  the  party  demanding;  and  this  is  consid- 
ered as  oyer,  or  an  actual  reading  of  the  deed  in  court,  (r.) 

Oyer  is  demandable  in  all  actions,  real,  personal,  and 
mixed. 

Oyer  is  said  to  have  been  formerly  demandable  not  only 
of  deedSy  but  of  records  {s)  alleged  in  pleading,  and  (as  has 


{q.)  Semb.  Com.  Dig.,  Pleader,  P  1 ;  Simpeon  v.  Qanide,  Lntw.,  1644.  Ib 
levoni  V.  Harridge,  1  Sid.,  308,  the  reading  of  the  deed  is  said  to  be  the  ad 
of  th€  eowri;  bqt  the  true  doctrine  is  probably  that  laid  down  in  Lntwyehe. 
The  role  ieemf  to  hare  been,  that  wriU  were  read  by  the  ooart,  bnt  deedi  by 
the  pleader.    (See  Com.  Dig.,  Pleader,  P  1.) 

(r.)  Page  v.  Divine,  2  T.  B.,  40;  1  Tidd.,  036,  Sth  edit;  1  8el.,  264.  And 
the  party  demanding  is  entitled  to  a  copy  of  the  attestation  and  names  of  the 
witnesses.  (1  Saond.,  9  b,  n.  e.)  There  is  no  settled  time  for  the  plaintiff  to 
gire  oyer.  The  defendant  most  give  it  in  two  days  exclusive  after  the  de- 
mud.    (1  Tidd.,  637.  638,  8th  edit) 

(«.)  C<Hn.  Dig.,  Pleader,  P  2 ;  Ward  v.  Qriffiih.  Ld.  Bay.,  83 ;  see,  he  wever,  the 
remark  >n  this  subject  in  1  Arch.,  164;  and  see  The  King  v.  Amery,  I T.  R.,  149 
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been  before  stated  in  this  work)  of  the  original  wrii  also,  {t;) 
bot,  by  the  present  practice,  it  is  not  now  granted  either 
of  a  record  or  an  original  wVit,  (u,)  and  can  be  had  only 
in  the  cases  of  deeds,  probata^  )Bcud  letters  of  Mmimstration^ 
kc.j  of  which  profert  is.maTde  on  the  other  side;  of  prwaie 
vyritmgs  not  under  seal,  o^er  'has  never  been  demandable,  (x.) 

Oyer  can  be  dem^tfded  only  where  profert  is  made,  (y.) 
In  all  cases  whey;^  profert  is  necessary,  and  where  it  is  also, 
in  fact,  made;  clie  opposite  party  has  a  right,  if  he  pleases, 
to  demanc)  oy*er;  but  if  it  be  unnecessarily  made,  this 
does  not. (entitle  to  oyer;  and  so,  if  profert  be  omitted  when 
it  ought  to  have  been  made,  the  adversary  cannot  have 
oy.er',  but  must  demur,  (z.) 

,  'When  a  deed  is  pleaded  with  protert,  it  is  supposed  to 
T-enuiin  in  court  during  all  the  term  in  which  it  is  pleaded, 
but  no  longer,  unless  the  opposite  party,  during  that  term, 
plead  in  denial  of  the  deed,  in  which  case  it  is  supposed 
to  remain  in  court  till  the  action  is  determined.  Hence 
it  is  a  rule,  that  oyer  cannot  be  demanded  in  a  subsequent 
term  to  that  in  which  profert  is  made,  (a.) 

A  party  having  a  right  to  demand  oyer  is  yet  not  obliged. 


(t.)  Vide  tupra,  p.  88. 

(u.)  As  to  the  original  writ,  vide  tupra,  p.  88.  As  to  reoords,  see  The  King 
V.  Amery,  1  T.  R.,  160.  Bat  if  a  judgment  or  other  matter  on  record  in  Um 
§ame  conrt  be  pleaded,  the  party  pleading  it  mast  give  a  note  in  writing  of 
the  term  and  nnmber  roll  on  which  it  is  entered  and  filed,  or  his  plea  will  not 
be  received.    (1  Tidd.,  636,  8th  edit) 

(x.)  Bat  where  an  action  is  founded  on  a  written  instrument  not  under  seal 
though  the  defendant  cannot  pray  oyer,  yet  the  court  will  in  some  cases  makt 
an  order  for  delivery  of  a  copy  of  it  to  the  defendant  or  his  attorney,  and 
that  all  proceedings  in  the  meantime  be  stayed.  (1  Tidd.,  639,  8th  edit. ;  1 
Baund.,  9  d.  n.,  g.)  It  seems  that  oyer  is  not  demandable  of  an  act  of  Par* 
liament,  (1  Tidd.,  637 ;)  nor  of  letters  patent,  (1  Arch.,  164 ;)  nor  of  a  recogni- 
lance,  (Ibid.)  But  it  is  demandable  of  a  deed  enrolled,  or  of  the  exemplifica* 
tion  of  the  enrollment,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  profert.    (Ibid) 

(y.)  Therefore  in  an  action  on  a  bond  conditioned  hr  performance  of  the 
covenant  in  another  deed,  the  defendant  cannot  crave  oyer  of  suc?\  deed,  but 
must  himself  plead  it  with  a  profert,    (1  Chitty,  415,  Ist  edit) 

(x.)  Arch.,  164;  1  Saund.,  9  a,  n.  d. 

(a.)  1  Tidd,  d.'^.  8th  edit.;  1  Ghit^,  418,  lit  edit 
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in  all  caseBy  to  exercise  that  right,  {bj)  nor  is  he  obliged,  in 
all  cases,  after  demanding  it,  to  notice  it  in  the  pleading 
that  he  afterwards  files  or  delivers,  (c«)  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, he  is  obliged  to  do  both,  viz,  where  he  has  occasion 
to  found  his  answer  upon  any  matter  contained  in  the  deed 
of  which  profeit  is  made,  and  not  set  forth  by  his  adver- 
sary. In  these  cases  the  only  admissible  method  of  mak- 
ing such  matter  appear  to  the  court  is  to  demand  oyer, 
and  from  the  copy  given  set  forth  the  whole  deed  verbatim 
ki  his  pleading,  {d.)  The  following  is  an  example  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  demand  of  oyer  is  thus  entered  and 
the  deed  set  forth  in  the  pleading. 

PLBA  Ur  BAB. 

To  dUbt  en  bond,  (e.) 

In  the  BMig'i  Bench,  — —  Term,  in  the  — »  year  of  the  reign  of  Km^ 

George  the  Fourth, 

(7,  2>.  1     ^^^  ^®  *^^  ^'  ^^>  ^y  .  his  attorney,  oomeB  and  defends  the 

ats  j- wrong  and  injury  when,  Ac.,  and  craves  oyer  of  the  said  writing 
^'  B,  J  obligatory,  and  it  is  read  to  him,  Ac.  He  also  craves  oyer  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  said  writing  obligatory,  and  it  is  read  to  him  in  these  words : 
"Whereas,"  (here  the  condition  of  the  bond,  which  shall  be  snpposed  to  be 
for  payment  of  one  hundred  pounds  on  a  certain  day,  is  set  forth  verhaitxm;) 
which,  being  read  and  heard,  the  said  C  D.  says  that  the  said  A.  B.  ought  not 
to  have  or  maintain  his  aforesaid  action  against  him,  because,  he  says,  that  he, 

the  said  0.  />.,  on  the  said day  of ,  in  the  year  aforesaid,  in  the 

said  writing  obligatory  mentioned,  paid  to  the  said  A.  B.  the  said  sum  of  one 
hundred  pounds  in  the  said  condition  mentioned,  together  with  aU  interest 
then  due  thereon,  according  to  the  form  and  effect  of  the  said  condition,  to 
wit,  at aforesaid,  in  the  county  aforesaid :  and  this,  the  said  C.  D.  is 

(6.)  Arch.,  164,  165. 

(c.)  1  Tidd,  638,  8th  edit.  Where  it  is  said  that  if  the  defendant  omits  to 
set  forth  the  oyer  in  his  plea,  the  plaintiff,  in  C.  P.,  may  insert  it  for  him  at 
the  head  of  his  plea  in  making  up  the  issue ;  but,  in  K.  B.,  can  only  avail  him- 
self of  the  deed  by  praying  that  it  be  enrolled  at  the  head  of  his  own  repli- 
cation.   And  see  Com.  Dig.,  Pleader,  p.  1. 

(d,)  Com.  Dig  ,  Pleader,  2  V.  4;  2  Saund.,  410,  n.  2;  1  Saund.,  9  b.  n.  1. 
Stibbs  V.  Clough,  1  Stra.,  227 ;  Ball  v.  Squarry .  Fort.,  354 ;  Colton  v.  Qoodridge. 
I  Black,  1 108.  IC  he  does  not  set  forth  the  whole  deed,  or  misrecites  it,  plaint- 
iff may  either  sign  judgment  for  want  of  a  plea,  or  by  his  roplication  may 
pray  that  the  deed  be  enrolled.  (Jevons  v.  Harridge,  1  Saund..  9  b;  and  ses 
Com.  Dig.,  p.  1.) 

(e.)  ^^  the  declaration,  evfra,  p.  67. 
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ready  t«  <^erify.    Whenfore  he  prays  jadgment,  if  tlie  taid  A.  B.  o<igki  li 
hsTe  or  mtinUin  hii  aforeaaid  aetion  against  bim,  {J.) 

When  oyer  is  demanded  and  the  deed  set  forth,  as  above 
explained,  the  effect  is  as  if  it  had  been  set  forth  in  the 
first  Instance  by  the  opposite  party,  and  the  tenor  of  the 
deed  as  it  appears  upon  oyer,  is  consequently  considered 
as  forming  a  part  of  the  precedent  pleading.  Therefore, 
if  the  deed,  when  so  set  forth  by  the  plea,  be  found  to  con- 
tain in  itself  matter  of  objection  or  answer  to  the  plaintijFs 
case,  as  stated  in  the  declaration,  the  defendant's  course  is 
to  demur y  as  for  matter  apparent  on  the  fieu^e  of  the  declar- 
ation, (^;)  and.  it  would  be  improper  to  make  the  objection 
the  subject  of  pUa. 

4.  The  last  of  these  incidents  that  need  be  mentioned 
is  the  prayer  of  an  imparlance. 

By  the  ancient  practice,  if  a  party  found  himself  un- 
prepared to  answer  the  last  pleading  of  his  adversary 
immediately,  his  course  was  to  pray  the  court  to  allow  him 
a  further  day  for  that  purpose;  which  was  accordingly 
granted  by  the  court  to  any  day  that,  in  their  discretion, 
they  might  award,  either  in  the  same  or  the  next  succeeding 
term,  (A.)  The  party  was,  in  this  case,  said  to  pray,  and 
the  court  to  grant,  an  imparlancej  {mterlociUiOy  or  interior 
quelay)  a  term  derived  from  the  supposition  that  in  this 
interval  the  parties  might  iaUc  together  and  amicably  settle 
their  controversy,  (i,) 

An  imparlauce,  when  granted,  was  one  of  the  cases  of 
eontimuince;  of  which  general  doctrine  some  explanation 
has  been  before  given,  (k.) 

It  was  grantable  in  almost  all  actions,  real,  personal,  and 
mixed,  (l.) 

The  prayer  of  imparlance,  when  made  by  the  defendant 

(/.)  2  Chitty,  473,  Ist  edit. 

(g.)  Jeffrey  v.  White,  Dong.,  476;  Snell «.  SneU,  4  Ban  k  Gies.,  741 

(A.)  Booth,  36 :  Com.  Dig.,  Pleader,  D  1. 

(i.)  3  Bl.  Com..  299. 

{k.)  Supra,  p.  60. 

(;.)  Cam.  DiK..  Pleader,  D  2 
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prior  to  his  plea^  was  either  general  or  special.  The  first 
was  simply  a  prayer  for  leave  to  imparl.  Of  such  general 
imparlance  it  was  a  consequence  that  the  defendant  was 
afterwards  precluded  firom  certain  proceedings  of  a  dilatory 
tendency,  which  might  before  have  been  competent  to  him. 
Thus  he  could  not,  after  a  general  imparlance,  demand 
oyer^  (m,)  nor  (according  to  some  authorities)  a  view^  (n,) 
nor  could  he  plead  a  plea  to  the  jurisdiction  or  in  abaiemeaty 
(o.)  Accordingly,  if  he  wished  to  preserve  his  right  to 
these  advantages,  he  varied  the  form  of  his  prayer,  and 
made  it  with  a  reservation  of  such  right  If  his  object 
was  to  preserve  the  right  of  pleading  in  abalementj  he  prayed 
what  is  called  a  special  imparlance.  The  nature  of  the 
imparlance,  general  and  special,  will  more  fully  appear  by 
examples  of  the  style  in  which  this  kind  of  continuance 
was  entered  on  the  record. 

BHTBT  OF  GBHERAL  IKPABLA.VOB  TO  THB  DBCLiUiATIOV. 

(In  the  kinff't  bench,  by  ariffinal,) 

[After  ihe  entry  of  the  deelaratum,  the  rteord proceeds  thru:] 
And  the  said  C.  D.,  by  ,  hia  attorney,  comes  and  defends  the  wrong 

and  injury  when,  Ac.,  and  prays  a  day  thereupon  to  imparl  to  the  said  dec- 
laration of  the  said  A,  B.,  and  it  is  granted  to  him,  Ac.  And  upon  this  a  day 
in  given  to  the  parties  aforesaid,  before  oar  lord  the  king,  nntil  the  morrow 
of  All  Souls,  wheresoever,  Ac.,  that  is  to  say,  for  the  said  C.  D.  to  imparl  t» 
tliA  declaration  aforesaid,  and  then  to  answer  the  same,  (p,) 

ESTET  or  8PBQIAL  XMPABLAVOB  TO  THX  DECLAIATIOV. 

{In  the  kiny't  bench,  by  original.) 

[After  the  entry  of  the  declaration,  the  record  proeeede  thtu:] 
And  the  said  C.  D.,  in  his  proper  person,  comes,  and,  saving  to  himself  aQ 
advantages  and  exceptions,  as  well  to  the  writ  as  to  the  declaration  afore- 
said, prays  leave  to  imparl  thereunto  here  until,  Ac.    And  it  is  granted  ta 
him,  &c.    The  same  day  is  given  to  the  said  A.  B,  here,  Ac.,  (q.) 

(m.)  2Saund.,2,  n.  2. 

(n.)  2  Saund.,  45  b;  Booth,  39. 

(o.)  Com  Dig.,  Abatement,  I  20;  2  Saund.,  2,  n.  2. 

(p.)  2  Chitty,  406, 1st  edit.  (See  the  form  in  common  pleas,  Booth,  Se.> 
In  prooeedingp  by  5iZ2  in  king's  bench  there  was  no  formal  entry  of  a  prayer, 
but  a  short  notice  on  the  record  retroepeeHMy  that  an  imparlance  had  been 
granted.    (Chitty,  t&.) 

(}.)  2  Chitty,  407.  let  edit  (See  the  form  in  procMdiog  by  601  in  king's 
bench  Lib.  P  ac.,  2,  pi.  16;  2  Sannd.,  A,  n.  2.) 
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The  latter  form  would  entitle  the  party  to  plead  in  abai6 
ment  afterwards,  but  not  to  the  jurisdiction,  and  therefore 
if  he  wished  to  preserve  the  power  of  doing  this  also,  he 
resorted  to  another  kind  of  special  imparlance,  differing 
from  the  former  only  in  this :  that  it  contained  a  saving  of 
^^all  advantages  and  exceptions  whatsoever/'  (r.)  This  is 
called  in  the  books  a  general  special  imparlance;  and  it  would 
seem  that  the  effect  of  an  imparlance  of  this  description  is 
to  preserve  the  power  not  only  of  pleading  all  dilatory 
pleas,  but  of  demanding  oyer  and  a  view^  («.) 

The  law  and  practice  od  the  sijibject  of  imparlance  still 
remains  in  the  same  state  as  here  described,  subject  to  the 
following  remarks : 

By  the  practice  of  the  present  day,  a  party  is  either 
obliged  to  answer  the  last  antecedent  pleading  in  the  same 
term,  or  is  entitled  as  of  course  to  an  imparlance  to  the 
next  term,  according  to  the  period  of  the  existing  term  at 
which  it  becomes  his  turn  to  plead,  and  the  course  of  the 
previous  proceedings.  The  rules  on  this  subject  are  too 
various  and  merely  practical  to  be  here  stated.  An  impar- 
lance, when  not  grantable  as  of  course^  TtLZ."^  yet  be  obtained 
upon  application  for  some  particular  cause,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  court. 

When  an  imparlance  is  grantable  as  of  covrse^  and  a 
general  imparlance  will  suffice,  no  actual  prayer  or  appli^ 
cation  for  it  is  now  made,  but  the  party  eutitled  takes  the 
imparlance  for  himself  by  suspending  his  pleading  till  the 
next  term.  And  on  a  general  imparlance,  no  notice  of  the 
proceeding  is  usually  taken  in  the  pleadings  filed  and  deliv- 
ered between  the  parties,  {L)  But  if  the  defendant,  being 
entitled  as  of  course  to  an  imparlance,  wishes  at  the  same 
time  to  preserve  his  right  of  plea(fing  dilatory  pleas  and 
taking  other  advantages,  and  consequently  to  obtain  a  spe- 
cial or  general  special  imparlance,  he  must  make  an  actual 


(r.)  2  gsnna.,  2,  n.  2. 

(i.)  Vidt  1  Chitty,  418,  let  edit. 

((.)  1  Ghitty.  421,  Ut  edit 
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application  tc  tihe  court  (u)  for  this  purpose;  aud  where  a 
special  or  general  special  imparlance  is  thus  obtained,  the 
defendant  makes  an  entry  of  it  in  his  plea  filed  or  deliv- 
ered, (x.)  This  is  done  exactly  in  the  form  of  the  ancient 
entry  on  record,  (y,)  and  it  stands  as  a  commencement  to 
his  plea. 

These,  and  other  incidents  of  a  similar  kind,  may  occur 
iu  pleading  If  they  take  their  course  without  opposition, 
they  do  not,  as  we  have  seen,  long  interrupt  the  main  series 
of  the  allegations.  But,  with  respect  to  most  of  them,  the 
opposite  party  has  a  right,  if  he  pleases,  to  oppose  the 
prayer  made  on  the  other  side;  and  for  this  purpose  he 
was  entitled,  in  the  ancient  practice  of  pleading,  to  demvr 
or  plead  to  it,  as  if  it  were  a  statement  of  fact  made  in  the 
direct  course  of  the  pleading.  Thus,  if  a  party  demanded 
oyer  in  a  case  where,  upon  the  face  of  the  pleading,  his 
adversary  conceived  it  to  be  not  demandable,  the  latter 
might  demur ^  (z;)  or,  if  he  had  any  matter  of  fact  to  allege 
as  a  ground  why  the  oyer  could  not  be  demanded,  he  might 
plead  such  matter,  (a.)  If  he  pleaded,  the  allegation  was 
called  a  counterplea  to  the  oyer.  So  the  demandant  might 
have  occasion,  in  the  same  manner,  to  counterplead  the 
voucher  or  counterplead  the  view;  all  pleadings  of  this  inci- 
dental kind  diverging  from  the  main  series  of  the  allega- 
tions being  termed  covnterplea^y  (6.)  And  in  the  latter 
instances,  as  well  as  upon  oyer,  it  would  seem  there  might 
be  demurrer  instead  of  counterplea,  if  the  objection  ap- 
peared on  the  face  of  the  proceedings.  Again,  on  the 
counterplea,  in  all  these  cases,  there  might  happen  to  be  a 
replication  and  other  subsequent  pleadings;  and  so  the 
parties  might  come  to  issue  in  law  or  in  fact  on  this  coUat- 

(tt.)  But  the  special  imparlanoe  in  the  common  pleM  may  be  granted  by  tlit 
trothonoUry.    (2  Sannd.,  2.  n.  2 ;  1  Tidd,  467,  8th  edit) 
(s.)  2  Obitty,  423,  let  edit;  2  Sannd.,  2,  n.  2. 
(y.)  Ab  in  tiie  example,  ^upra,  p.  1%. 
(f.)  1  Sannd.,  9  b.,  n.  1. 

(•.)  Ih 

<b.)  In  Reg  Plac.  118,  ecunterplea  i»  defined  to  be  "akindof  replicatien 
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• 

oral  subject,  m  the  same  manner  as  upon  the  pnncipal  mat 
tere  in  controversy,  (c.)    It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that 
these  collateral  or  incidental  pleadings,  though  according 
to  the  principle  of  the  science  they  may  occur,  (rf,)  have 
now  fallen  into  complete  disuse  in  point  of  practice. 

Supposing  the  cause  to  be  at  issuer  the  next  proceeding 
is  to  make  a  transcript  upon  paper  of  the  whole  pleadings 
that  have  been  filed  or  delivered  between  the  parties.  This 
transcript,  when  the  issue  joined  is  an  issue  of  law,  is  called 
the  demurrer-book;  when  an  issue  in  &ct,it  is  called,  in  the 
king's  bench,  in  some  cases,  the  issue,  (e,)  in  others  the 
paper-book  J  and  in  the  common  pleas  the  issue.  It  contains 
not  only  the  pleadings,  but  also  entries,  according  to.  the 
ancient  forms  used  in  recording,  (/,)  of  the  appearance  of 
the  parties,  the  continuances,  and  other  acts  supposed  to 
be  done  in  court  up  to  the  period  of  issue  joined,  even 
though  such  entries  have  not  formed  part  of  the  pleadings 
as  filed  or  delivered;  and  it  concludes  with  an  entry  of  an 
award  by  the  court  of  the  mode  of  decision  tendered  and 
accepted  by  the  pleadings.  The  making  of  this  transcript 
apon  an  issue  in  law  is  called  making  up  the  demurrer-book; 
upon  an  issue  in  fact,  making  up  the  issue  or  paper-book.  The 
demurrer-book,  issue,  or  paper-book,  when  made  up,  (^,]  is 

delivered  to  the  defendant's  attorney,  who,  if  it  contains 

» 

{e.)  See  an  example  of  aa  issue  upon  coanterplea  to  the  voucher  in  Forme- 
don,  Bro.  Ent.,  174. 

{d.)  With  respect  to  oyer,  it  is  stated  to  be  still  the  regular  oourse,  where  oyer 
is  refused,  that  the  party  insisting  upon  it  should  move  the  court  to  have  the 
prayer  of  oyer  entered  upon  record ;  and  the  other  party  is  then  at  liberty 
either  to  counterplead  it  or  strike  out  the  rest  of  the  pleading,  and  demur; 
upon  which  the  judgment  of  the  court  is,  either  that  his  adversary  have  oyer, 
rr  answer  without  it.  On  the  latter  judgment  a  writ  of  error  may  be  brought, 
but  not  on  the  former.     (1  Tidd,  637,  8th  edit.) 

(e.)  Viz,  when  the  general  tame  only  has  been  pleaded,  or  where  the  plead- 
%gB  have  been  delivered,  not  filed.    (1  Arch.  Pract,,  131,  1st  edit) 

(/.)  Vide  eupra,  p.  60. 

(g.)  In  what  cases  the  paper-book  or  issue  is  made  up  liy  the  attorneys,  and 
in  what  cases  by  the  clerk  of  the  papers,  is  explained  in  2  Ti  id,  774,  8th  edit 
It  is  in  general  the  duty  of  the  plaintiff  to  get  it  made  up.  (1  Arch.  Pract. 
\?1.  1st  edit.) 
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what  he  admits  to  be  a  correct  traiiscript,  ieiarns  it  unaL 
teredy  (A;)  but,  if  it  varies  from  the  pleadings  that  were 
filed  or  delivered,  he  makes  application  to  the  court  to 
have  it  set  right,  (i)  Before  dismissing  the  subject  of  this 
trauscripty  it  will  be  proper  to  notice  the  following  point 
of  practice  with  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  the  de- 
murrer-book, issue,  or  paper-book,  is  made  up  and  deliv. 
ered.  Whenever  the  defendant  demurs,  or  traverses  will 
a  conclusion  to  the  countty  (that  is,  with  an  offer  of  trial  bj 
juryj)  instead  of  returning  a  regular  joinder  in  demurrei 
or  similiter  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  before  making  up 
the  demurrer-book,  issue,  or  paper-book,  in  the  mannet 
formerly  described,  (A;,)  the  usual  course,  (in  a  view  to  ex. 
pedite  the  proceedings,)  is  to  make  up  and  deliver  to  the 
defendant  the  demurrer-book,  issue,  or  paper-book  at  once; 
inserting  in  it,  however,  a  joinder  in  demurrer,  or  a  simi- 
liter, for  the  plaintiff,  (L)  And  this,  in  the  case  of  an  issue 
in  fact,  is  done,  not  in  the  full  and  regular  form  of  a  joinder 
in  issue,  us  formerly  given,  (m^)  but  in  the  following  abbre- 
viated style,  viz:  '^And  the  said  A.  B.  does  the  like." 
Again,  whenever  the  phintiff  demurs  or  traverses,  con- 
cluding to  the  country,  the  demurrer-book,  issue,  or  paper- 
book  is  in  like  manner  made  up  at  once  and  delivered 
to  the  defendant,  with  a  joinder  in  demurrer  or  similiter 
inserted  for  Atm,  the  similiter  being  in  the  same  abbreviated 
form,  '^  And  the  said  (7.  D.  does  the  like.''  The  defendant, 
however,  having  an  option,  as  above  explained,  (n,)  with 
respect  to  the  acceptance  of  an  issue  in  fact,  is  of  course 
entitled,  if  he  pleases,  to  strike  out  the  similiter,  and 
demur.    • 


(A.)  The  wttie  in  the  K.  B.  is  merely  accepted  and  retained  by  the  defend 
ant's  attorney.  It  is  only  the  paper-book  or  demaner-book  which  ii  re 
lamed.    (1  Arch.  Pra«it,  132,  let  edit. 

(i.)  Shepley  ^.  Marsh,  Str.,  1181. 

ik.)  Supra,  pp.  92.  93. 

({.)  1  Arch.  Pract.,  131, 1st  edit 

(m.)  9upra,  p.  93. 

(n.)  fh^tra,  p.  92. 
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Daring  the  course  of  the  pleading,  if  either  part;  per* 
ceives  any  mistake  to  have  been  committed  in  the  manner 
of  his  allegation,  or  if,  after  issue  joined  on  demurrer  for 
matter  of  form,  he  should  think  the  issue  likely  to  be  de- 
cided against  him,  he  ought  to  apply,  without  delay,  for 
leave  to  anuTid.  It  is  proper,  therefore,  now  to  take  some 
notice  of  the  law  of  amendment. 

Under  the  ancient  system,  the  parties  were  allowed  to 
correct  and  adjust  their  pleadings  during  the  oral  altercar 
tion,  and  were  not  held  to  the  form  of  statement  that  they 
might  first  advance,  (o.)  So,  at  the  present  day,  until  the 
judgment  is  signed^  (p,)  in  the  manner  to  be  afterwards 
mentioned,  either  party  is,  in  general,  at  liberty  to  amend 
his  pleading  as  at  common  law;  the  leave  to  do  which  is 
granted,  as  of  course,  (;,)  upon  proper  and  reasonable 
terms,  including  the  payment  of  the  costs  of  the  applica- 
tion, and  sometimes  the  whole  costs  of  the  cause  up  to 
that  time.  And,  even  after  the  judgment  is  signed,  and 
up  to  the  latest  period  of  the  action,  amendment  is,  in 
most  cases,  allowable  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  under 
certain  statutes  passed  for  allowing  amendments  of  the 
record;  and  in  late  times  the  judges  have  been  much 
more  liberal  than  formerly  in  the  exercise  of  this  discre- 
tion, (r.)  Amendments  are,  however,  always  limited  by 
due  consideration  of  the  rights  of  the  opposite  parly;  and 
where,  by  the.  amendment,  he  would  be  prejudiced  or  ex- 
posed to  unreasonable  delay,  it  is  not  allowed,  {s.) 


(o.)  2  Bdeves,  349;  Bosh  v.  Seymonr,  10  Mod.,  88. 

(p.)  2  Arch.  Pract,  231.  Ist  edit. ;  2  Tidd,  767,  8th  edit. 

{q.)  Bash  v.  Sejmoor,  10  Mod.,  88;  2  Tidd.  767,  8th  edit.  But  not  as  of 
coarse  in  a  reai  action ;  and,  in  general,  the  court  will  not  allow  an  amend- 
ment in  an  action  of  that  class.    (2  Tidd,  755, 8th  edit. ;  Dumsday  v.  Hughes, 

3  Bos.  &  Ful.,  453;  Chrrlwood  v.  Morgan,  1  N.  B.,  64,  233;  Hull  v.  Blake, 

4  Taunt,  572.)    Nor  will  an  amendment  be  aUowed  of  a  plea  in  ahaUmenJL 
(The  King  c.  Cooke,  2  Bam.  k  Ores.,  871;  1  Manning,  Excheq.,  2f  7.) 

(r.)  They  wi^l  even  allow  an  amendment  in  some  cases  after  a  demurrei 
has  been  argued ;  but,  in  general,  amendagnts  are  not  allowed  after  an 
mei^    (Carr  v.  Hinchliff,  3  Barn,  k  Ores.,  547.)  '  *" 

(<.)  For  the  practice  as  to  amendment,  consult  2  Tidd,  753*  8th  edit 
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To  retnni  to  the  main  course  of  procee  iing.  The  plead 
tugs  and  issue  being  adjusted  by  the  making  up,  deliverji 
and  return  of  the  demurrer-book,  issue,  or  paper-book,  the 
next  step  is  to  enter  the  issue  an  record.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  pleadings  are  framed  as  if  they  were  copied 
from  a  roll  of  the  oral  pleadings.  Such  a  roll,  as  has  been 
shown,  (/,)  did,  in  the  time  of  oral  pleading,  exist,  and  still 
exists  in  contemplation  of  law;  but  no  roll  is  now  actually 
prepared  or  record  made  till  after  issue  joined  and  made 
up,  in  manner  above  described.  At  that  period,  however, 
a  record  is  drawn  up  on  a  parchment  roll.  This  proceed- 
ing is  called  entering  the  issue^  (u;)  and  the  roll  on  which 
the  entry  is  made  is  called  the  issue  roll.  The  issue  roll 
contains  an  entry  of  the  term^  of  which  the  demurrer-book, 
issue,  or  paper-book  is  entitled,  (x;)  and  (in  the  king's 
bench)  the  warrarUs  of  aW(W7t€y  supposed  to  have  been  given 
by  the  parties  at  the  commencement  of  the  cause,  author- 
izing their  attorneys  to  appear  for  them  respectively,  {y ;) 
and  then  proceeds  with  a  transcript  of  the  declaration  and 
subsequent  pleadings,  continuances,  and  award  of  the 
mode  of  decision,  as  contained  in  the  demurrer-book,  issue, 
or  paper-book.  When  drawn  up,  it  is  filed  in  the  proper 
office  of  the  court,  (2:.)  Of  the  manner  of  thus  entering 
the  issue  on  record,  the  following  are  examples : 


((.)  Aipm,  pp.  69,  SO;  et  vide  Sel.  Introd.,  Iziv. 

(u.)  The  iarae  xa  generally  entered  by  the  pUUrUiff.    (1  Arch.  Pnct.,  133 
let  edit.) 

(9.)  That  ie,  the  tenn  in  which  issue  ie  joined.  (2  Tidd,  776,  779,  791,  732, 
dth  edit.) 

(y )  2  Tidd,  792, 8th  edit. ;  Impey,  C.  P.,  363,  and  ttide  tupra,  p.  62. 

(«.)  2  Tidd,  785, 8th  edit;  1  Sel.,  335,  403.  Saeh  is  the  ooane  of  proceed- 
ing, when  strictly  and  formally  pnnaed.  Bnt  the  statement  is  not  quite 
practically  true,  it  being  the  general  practice  not  to  complete  the  issue  roll, 
by  transcribing  the  whole  of  the  proceedings  into  it,  bnt  to  enter  only  what 
is  called  an  incipitur;  that  is,  the  mere  commencement  or  initial  words  of  the 
iHue,  paper-book,  or  demurrer-book.  (2  Arch.  Pract.,  34, 1st  edit. ;  Tidd,  792, 
8th  edit.;  Impey,  C  P..  403;  Dickinson  v.  Plaisted,  7  T.  B.,  494.)  it  did  not 
see^  worth  while  to  emb]krrass  the  statement  in  the  text  by  noticing  this 
cureomstsnce. 
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■VTBT  or  IMOl  OV  DBCUBin,  WRH  AS  DnPABLASOB. 

In  the  kin^M  bench,  iy  oriffinaL    In  an  odtion  <^  comnmU, 

Aiyetof  Tmn^inthe^-'^yearofthermgnofSngGmirffeihelbiirtk 

WitiUM  Sir  CluurleB  Abbott,  knigbt 
,  to  wit|  A,  B.  patB  in  his  place  R  R,  hk  ftttorae^t  agunst  0,  D., 
in  »  plea  of  breach  of  ooyenant. 

,  to  wit,  C  X>.  pate  in  his  place  G.  S.,  hie  attorney,  at  the  eoit  of  the 

•aid  A.  B.,  in  the  plea  aforesaid. 

,  to  wit,  0. 2).  was  summoned  to  answer,  (as  tn  iAe  dedanUiont  mpra, 
p.  88.) 

And  the  said  0.  D.,  by  ,  his  attorney,  oomes  and  defends  the  wrong 

and  injury  when,  &c.,  and  prays  a  day  therenpon  to  imparl  to  the  said  declare 
tion  of  the  said  A,  B. ;  and  it  is  granted  to  him,  &c.  And  upon  this  a  day  is 
given  to  the  parties  aforesaid,  before  our  lord  the  king,  until  — — ,  where- 
soever, <fcc.,  that  is  to  say,  for  the  said  C  D.  to  imparl  to  the  declaration 
aforesaid,  and  then  to  answer  the  same.  At  which  day,  before  our  said  lord 
the  king,  at  Westminster,  come  the  parties  aforesaid,  by  their  attorneys  afore- 
said ;  and  the  said  C.  D,  says  that  the  said  A,  B.  ought  not  to  have  or  main- 
tain, &c.,  (<u  in  the  plea,  aupra,  p.  90.) 

And  the  said  A.  B,  says  that,  by  resson  of  anything  in  the  said  plea 
alleged,  he  ought  not  to  be  barred,  dx.,  (a«  in  the  r^Itcoiion,  supra,  p.  95.) 

And  the  said  C.  D.  says  that  the  said  replication  of  the  said  A.  ^.  to  the 
said  plea  of  him,  the  said  C  i>.,  and  the  matters  therein  contained,  in  manner 
and  form  as  the  same  are  above  pleaded  and  set  forth,  are  not  sufficient  in 
law,  (fcc,  {aa  in  the  demurrer,  supra,  p.  96.) 

And  the  said  A.  B.  says  that  the  said  replication,  and  the  matters  therein 
contained,  in  manner  and  form  as  the  same  are  above  pleaded  and  set  forth, 
are  sufficient  in  law  for  him,  the  said  A.  B.,  to  have  and  maintain  his  aforesaid 
action  against  the  said  0.  D. ;  and  the  said  A.  B,  is  ready  to  verify  and  prove 
the  tsame  as  the  court  here  shall  direct  and  award.  Wherefore,  inasmuch  as 
the  said  C.  D.  hath  not  answered  the  said  replication,  nor  hitherto  in  any 
manner  denied  the  same,  the  said  A.  B,  prays  judgment  and  his  damages  by 
him  sostained  by  reason  of  the  said  breach  of  covenant,  to  be  adjudged  to 
him.  But  because  the  court  of  our  said  lord  the  king,  now  here,  are  not  yet 
advised  (a)  what  judgment  to  give  of  and  upon  the  premises,  a  day  is  given 
to  the  parties  aforesaid  before  our  lord  the  king,  on—,  wheresoever,  4c., 
to  hear  judgment  thereon,  for  that  the  said  court  of  our  said  lord  the  king, 
low  here,  are  not  yet  advised  thereof,  (6.) 

(c.)  This  concluding  part  of  the  entry,  beginning,  Bni  heoduee,  dte,,  is  called 
an  entry  of  curia  advisare  vult,  which  were  the  words  used  when  the  record 
was  in  Latin.  It  is  an  award  of  the  mode  of  decision,  viz,  that  by  the  judg- 
ment of  the  court.  This,  as  well  as  the  imparlance,  is  one  of  the  kinds  of 
continuance,  as  to  which,  vide  tupra^  p.  BO. 

(6.)  For  the  form  of  entering  the  issue,  as  above  given,  see  Tidd's  Appea 
4ix.  ch.  xxz  6th  edit. ;  1  Arch.  Pract.,  134, 1st  edit 
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nmr  or  wbum  oh  am  ibbus  xii  fact,  to  bi  TmiXD  bt  a  juh  wxmoin 

AV  IMPABLAVOB. 

In  the  kin^t  bench,  by  original.    In  an  action  of  covenant, 

AMyei  of  Termfin  the year  of  the  reign  of  £ing  George  the  Fourtki 

Witness  Sir  Charles  Abbott,  knight 
,  to  wit.  A,  B,  pnts  in  his  place  E,  F.,  his  attorney,  against  C  D., 
in  a  plea  of  breach  of  coyenant. 

-^  — ,  to  wit,  C.  D.  pats  in  his  place  O.  H.,  his  attorney,  at  the  sait  of 
the  said  A.  B.^  in  the  plea  aforesaid. 

,  U>  vrit,  (7.  D.  was  sammoned  to  answer,  (oj  in  the  declaration^  su- 
pf  a,  p.  68.) 

And  the  said  C  />.,  by  ,  his  attorney,  comes  and  defends  the  wrong 

and  injory  when,  Ac.,  and  says,  (oj  in  tJieplea,  eupra,  p.  90.) 

And  the  said  A.  B.  says  that,  by  reason  of  anything  in  the  said  plea  alleged, 
he  ooght  not  to  be  barred  from  haying  and  maintaining  his  aforesaid  action 
against  the  said  0.  D.,  because;  he  says,  (as  in  ihe  nph/caiion,  eupra,  p.  95.)    • 

And  the  said  C  2).  saith  that,  by  reason  of  anything  in  the  said  replication 
alleged,  the  said  A.  B.  ought  not  to  have  or  maintain  his  aforesaid  acuon 
against  him,  the  said  C.  D.,  because,  he  says,  (aeinihe  rgoinder,  eupra,  p.  95.) 

And  the  said  A.  B.  does  the  like,  (e.)  Therefore  it  is  commanded  to  the 
•heriff  {d)  that  he  cause  to  come  before  our  lord  the  king,  on .  whereso- 
ever our  said  lord  the  king  shall  then  be  in  England,  twelve,  Ac.,  by  whom, 
Ac.,  and  who  neither,  Ac.,  to  recognise,  <fcc.,  because  as  well,  Ac.  The  same 
day  is  given  to  the  parties  aforesaid,  Stc,  (e.) 

The  action  being  now  Drought  to  that  stage  at  which  the 
iflsue  is  recorded,  the  next  subject  for  consideration  is  tbe 
manner  in  which  the  issue  is  decided. 

The  decision  of  issues  in  law  is  vested,  as  it  always  has 
been,  (/,)  exclusively  in  the  judges  of  the  court.  There- 
fore, when,  upon  a  demurrer,  the  issue  in  law  has  been 
entered  on  record  in  the  manner  above  described,  the  next 
step  is  to  move  for  a  concilium  ;  that  is,  to  move  to  have  a  day 
appointed  on  which  the  court  will  hear  the  counsel  of  the 


(c.)  As  to  this  abbreviated  form  of  the  similiter,  see  nipra,  p.  109. 

(d)  The  concluding  clause,  beginning,  Ther^ore  «l  is  eofmmanded,  <£c.,  is  an 
entry  of  the  award  of  the  mode  of  decision.  Where  this  is  by  jury,  the  award 
JB  that  of  a  writ  of  ventW  fadae  to  summon  a  jury ;  to  which  the  language  of 
the  above  entry  refers. 

(f.)  For  the  form  of  entering  the  issue,  as  above  given,  see  Tidd's  Appendix. 
eh.  xxxi,  6th  edit ;  1  Arch.  Pract.,  134,  1st  edit 

(/.)  Supra,  p.  59 

8 
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parties  argae  the  demurrer,  (g.)  And  such  day  being  ap> 
pointed,  the  cause  is  then  entered  for  argument  accordingly, 
(A.)  On  that  day,  or  as  soon  afterwards  as  the  business  of 
the  court  will  permit,  it  is  accordingly  argued  viva  voce  in 
court  by  the  respective  counsel  for  the  parties;  and  the 
judges,  in  the  same  manner  and  place,  pronounce  their 
decision  according  to  the  majority  of  voices. 

The  manner  of  deciding  issues  in  fact  wi\l  require  expla^ 
nation  at  greater  length. 

The  decision  of  the  issue  in  tact  is  caUed  the  trials  {i.\ 
The  diflTerent  methods  of  trial  now  in  force  are  the  follow- 
ing: The  trial  hy  jury,  by  the  grand  assize^  by  the  record,  by 
tertificaUi,  by  witnesseSj  by  inspection,  and  by  wager  of  law,  {!(,) 

These  occur,  however,  in  very  different  degrees  of  fre- 
quency in  practice.  Every  mode  of  trial,  except  that  by 
jury,  is  of  rare  admissibility,  being  not  only  confined  to  a 
few  questions  of  a  certain  nature,  but  in  general  also,  if  not 
universally,  to  such  questions  when  arising  in  a  certain 
form  of  issue,  {l.)  And  to  all  issues  not  thus  specially  pro- 
vided for,  the  trial  by  jury  applies,  as  the  ordinary  and  only 
legitimate  method,  {m.)    On  the  other  hand,  however,  it 

(g.)  This  motion  may  be  made  by  either  party,  (2  Tidd,  794,  8th  edit.;  2 
Arch.  Pract.,  35,  Ist  edit;)  and  is  a  motion  of  coarse  requiring  only  coanseVB 
signature.    (2  Tidd,  796 ;  1  Arch.,  35.) 

{h.)  It  is  entered  for  argument  in  the  K.  B.  with  the  clerk  of  the  papers. 
(2  Tidd,  796 ;  1  Arch.,  35. )  In  the  C.-P.  it  is  set  down  for  argument  by  one 
of  the  secondaries  in  the  court  book.     (2  Tidd,  797.) 

(t.)  See  Appendix,  note  30. 

{k.)  Vide  3  Bl.  Com.,  330,  where  the  enumeration  is  the  same,  with  only 
Ihe  nominal  difference  that  the  grand  assize  is  there  classed  as  a  species  of 
trial  by  jury.  The  wager  of  battel,  included  in  this  enumeration,  is  not  now 
in  force,  being  abolished  by  the  stat.  59  George  III,  c.  46. 

( I.)  Thus,  whether  certain  persons  have  been  accoupled  in  lawful  matrimony, 
{accouple  en  loial  matrimonief )  is  triable  by  certificate  of  the  ordinary ;  but  if 
the  issue  be  whether  the  plaintiff  vMiried  iTie  defendant's  daugJUer  rite  et  legit 
ime,  this  shall  be  tried  by  jury.  So,  whether  a  church  is  fuU  or  not  j'tUl,  is 
triable  by  certificate ;  but  void  or  not  void,  by  jury.  (See  Fletcher  v.  Fynsett; 
Cro.  Jac.,  102 ;  Machell  v.  Garret.  3  Salk.,  64 ;  12  M(»d.,  976;  S.  C,  Vin.  Trial, 
U.  6,  7,  where  the  last  of  theee  distinctiooB  is  said  to  have  been  adjudged,  anH 
the  year-books  are  cited. ) 

(771.)  Ilderton  V,  Ilderton,  2  H.  Bl.,  156. 
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is  to  >/6  obeeired,  with  respect  to  these  occaai^nal  modes 
of  trial,  that^  when  campeienij  they  are  in  general  exelusivdy 
appropriate;  so  that  the  party  by  whom  they  are  proposed 
in  the  pleading,  has  a  right  to  insist  on  their  being  applied, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  trial  by  jury. 
First  shall  be  considered  the  ordinary  method,  or  trial 

*y  jury,  (/I.) 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  when  the  parties  have  mu- 
tually referred  the  issue  to  decision  by  jury,  or  (as  it  is 
technically  termed)  have  put  themselves  upon  the  country^ 
there  is  entered  upon  the  roll  (as  in  all  other  cases)  the 
award  of  the  mode  of  decision  so  adopted.  In  the  case  of 
the  trial  by  jury,  that  award  directs  the  issuing  of  the  writ 
of  veniire  facias^  commanding  the  sherifT  of  the  county 
where  the  facts  are  alleged  by  the  pleading  to  have  occur- 
red to  summon  a  jury  to  try  the  issue,  (o;)  and  such  writ 
is  accordingly  sued  out.  The  following  is  an  example  of 
its  modem  form : 

▼EVIEE  FA0LA8,  Ul  KUIG'b  BXHOH. 

Upon  the  itiue,  (mpra^p,  113.) 
Owrge  the  Thirds  <fec.,  to  the  $hertffof greeting: 

We  command  yoa  that  70a  cause  to  come  before  us,  on  ,  wheraoeYer 

we  shall  then  be  in  England,  twelve  good  and  lawful  men  of  the  body  o^yoor 
ooanty,  qualified  according  to  law,  by  whom  the  truth  of  the  matter  may  be 
better  known,  and  who  are  in  no  wise  of  kin  either  to  A,  J3.,  the  plaintiff,  or 
to  C  i>.,  late  of  ,  esquire,  the  defendant,  to  make  a  certain  jury  of  the 

country  between  the  parties  aforesaid  of  a  plea  of  breach  of  covenant,  be- 
cause as  well  the  said  C  D,  as  the  said  A,  £.,  between  whom  the  matter  in 
variance  is,  have  put  themselves  upon  that  jury;  and  have  there  the  names  cC 
the  jurors  and  this  writ. 

Witness  Sir  Charles  Abbott,  knight,  at  Westminster,  the day  of , 

in  the year  of  our  reigo,  (p.) 

The  venire  facias  J  it  will  be  observed,  directs  the  jury  to 
be  summoned  to  appear  in  the  superior  court  This  b  be- 
caikse  the  trial  was,  in  fact,  anciently  had  there.  But,  except 

(n.)  The  whole  law  relative  to  jurors  and  juries  has  been  consolidated  and 
amended  under  a  recent  act  of  Parliament.    (6  Qeo.  IV,  a  60.) 

(0.)  Vide  the  form  of  this  award,  tupro,  p.  113. 

(p.)  See  Tidd's  Appendix.  316, 6th  edit.,  and  6 Qei>.  IV,  0.  SO,  etc  13.  whkk 
•ow  regulates  the  form  of  this  writ 
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in  some  few  casesi  to  be  presently  noticed,  the  trial  by  jurj 
no  longer  takes  place  before  the  superior  court.  Ii  is  now 
asually  conducted  in  the  county  where  the  facts  are  alleged, 
Ih  pleading,  to  have  occurred,  and  into  which  the  venire 
facias  issues,  and  before  certain  judges  called  the  jtislices  of 
assize  and  nisi  prius.  The  trial  is,  iu  such  cases,  said  to  be 
had  at  nisipriuSy  {q;)  and  when  it  is  to  be  so  had  the  course 
of  proceeding  is,  after  an  issue  to  be  tried  by  jury  has 
been  entered  on  record  on  the  issue  roll,  to  sue  out  the 
venire  facias y  together  with  another  writ,  for  compelling  the 
attendance  of  the  jury,  called  the  distringas  in  the  king's 
bench;  in  the  common  pleas  the  habeas  corpora,  (r,)  The 
next  step  is  to  make  up  and  pass,  at  the  proper  offices, 
another  record,  on  a  parchment  roll,  called  Uie  record  of  nisi 
jmuSy  which  is  a  transcription  from  the  issue  roll,  (s,)  and 
contains  a  copy  of  the  pleadings  and  issue.  This  nisiprius 
record*  is  then  delivered  to  the  judges  of  assize  and  nisi 
priiLSy  and  serves  for  their  guidance  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
issue  to  be  tried.  The  trials  at  nisi  prius  now  take  place, 
in  London  and  Middlesex,  several  times  in  the  course  of 
each  term,  and  also  during  a  considerable  part  of  each 
vacation;  in  every  other  county  they  are  held  twice  a  year, 
and  elways  in  time  of  vacation.  The  justices  of  assize  and 
nisiprius,  for  trials  in  London  and  Middlesex,  consist  of  the 
chief  justices  of  the  three  courts  respectively,  each  trying 
only  the  issues  from  his  own  court.  For  trials  in  the  oth- 
er counties,  they  consist  of  such  persons  as  are  appointed 
for  the  purpose  by  temporary  commission  from  the  crown, 
among  whom  are  usually,  for  each  circuit,  two  of  the  judges 
of  the  superior  courts,  the  whole  kingdom  being  divided 
into  six  circuits  for  the  purpose. 

Though  the  trial  by  jury  is  thus,  in  general,  had  at  nisi 
prius  J  this  is  not  universally  the  case;  for  in  causes  of  great 

(q.)  See  Appendix,  note  31 

(r.)  As  to  tj^iese  writs  and  the  whole  sabject  of  the  jury  procem,  see  2  'lidd 
en.  xzzv,  Sth  edit.,  and  the  recent  statate  for  consolidating  and  amen  ling  th« 
law  relative  to  jurors  and  jories.    (6  Oeo.  IV,  c.  60.) 

(«.)  2  Tidd,  867.  8th  edit. 
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difficalty  and  consequence  these  inquests  ai*e  allowed  to 
be  taken  before  the  four  judges  in  the  superior  court  in 
which  the  pleading  took  place,  as  in  the  ancient  practice. 
The  proceeding  is  then  technically  said  to  be  a  trial  a:  bar^ 
hy  way  of  distinction  from  the  trial  at  nisi  prius. 

After  these  explanations  as  to  the  time  and  place  of  trial 
by  jury,  the  next  subject  for  consideration  is  the  course  of 
the  proceeding  itself. 

The  whole  proceeding  of  trial  by  jury  takes  place  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  presiding  judge  or  judges, 
who  usually  decide  all  points  as  to  the  admissibility  of  evi- 
dence, and  direct  the  jury  on  all  such  points  of  law  arising 
«>u  the  evidence  as  is  necessary  for  their  guidance  in  ap- 
l"*eciating  its  legal  effect,  and  drawing  the  correct  conclu 
•ion  in  their  verdict. 

After  hearing  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses,  the  jid 
dresses  of  counsel,  and  the  charge  of  the  judge,  the  jury 
pronounce  their  verdict^  which  the  law  requires  to  be  unani- 
mously  given.  The  verdict  is  usually  in*  general  termn, 
"for  the  plaintiff,"  or  "for  the  defendant;"  finding,  at  the 
same  time,  (in  case  of  verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  and  where 
damages  are  claimed  by  the  action,)  the  amount  of  damages 
to  which  they  think  him  entitled. 

The  principles  upon  which  the  law  requires  the  jury  tc 
form  their  decision,  are  these: 

1.  They  are  to  take  no  matter  into  consideration  but  the 
question  in  issue;  for  it  is  to  try  the  issue,  and  that  only, 
that  they  are  summoned.  Thus,  upon  pleadings  such  as 
are  recorded  in  the  issue  roll,  {supra^  p.  113,)  they  would 
only  have  to  consider  whether  the  release  was  executed  by 
duress  or  not  Of  the  execution  of  the  indenture  of  lease, 
they  could  not  inquire,  for  it  is  not  in  issue.  So,  where  to 
an  action  of  assumpsit  the  defendant  pleaded  that  he  did 
not  promise  within  six  years,  to  which  there  was  a  repli- 
cation that  he  did  promise  within  six  years,  on  which  issue 
was  joined,  it  was  held  not  to  be  competent  to  the  plaint- 
iff to  offer  evidence  that  the  action  was  grounded  on  a 
6raudulent  receipt  of  money  by  the  defendant,  and  that 
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the  fraud  was  not  discovered  till  within  six  yea.*8  of  tb« 
action,  for  the  issue  was  merely  upon  the  promise  within 
six  years,  {t.) 

2.  They  are  bound  to  give  their  verdict  for  the  party 
who,  upon  the  proof,  appears  to  them  to  have  succeeded 
in  establishing  his  side  of  the  issue.  Thus,  in  the  same 
example,  the  verdict  must  be  given  for  the  plaintiff,  if  the 
jury  think  the  duress  is  established  in  proof;  otherwise, 
for  the  defendant. 

8.  The  burden  of  nroof^  ^enerallv.  is  upon  that  partj 
who,  in  pleadin^^  midntained  the  affirmcUive  of  the  issue; 
for  a  negative  is,  in  general,  incapable  of  proof.  Conse- 
"quently,  unless  he  succeed  in  proving  that  affirmative,  the 
jury  are  to  consider  the  opposite  proposition,  or  negative 
of  the  issue,  as  established.  Thus,  in  the  same  example, 
it  would  be  for. the  plaintiff  to  prove  the  duress;  for  it  is 
he  who  affirms  it;  and  if,  on  such  proof,  he  fails,  or  offers 
no  proof,  the  jury  must  find  for  the  defendant,  (u.) 

Under  this  head  comes  to  be  considered  the  doctrine  of 
variance.  The  proof  offered  may,  in  some  cases,  wholly  fail 
to  support  the  affirmative  of  the  issue;  but  in  others,  it 
may  fail  by  a  (UsagreeTnent  in  some  particular  point  or  points 
only  between  the  allegation  and  the  evidence.  Such  dis- 
agreement, when  upon  a  material  point,  is  'called  a  variance y 
and  is  as  fatal  to  the  party  on  whom  the  proof  lies  as  a 
total  failure  of  evidence,  the  jury  being  bound,  upon  va- 
nance,  to  find  the  issue  against  him.  For  example:  The 
plaintiff  declared  in  covenant  for  not  repairing,  pursuant 
to  the  covenant  in  the  lease,  and  stated  the  covenant  as  a 
covenant  to  "'repair  when  and  as  need  should  require;" 
and  issue  was  joined  on  a  traverse  of  the  deed  alleged. 

(e.)  Clark  V.  Hoagham,  2  Barn  db  Ores.,  149;  and  see  Qreen  v.  Crane,  11 
Mod.,  37. 

(u.)  And  see  an  example  in  Catherwood  v.  Chabaud,  1  Barn.  &  Cres.,  150. 
But  to  this  rule  there  are  some  exceptions :  thus,  upon  an  issue  whether  a 
party  is  living  or  not,  the  party  asserting  the  negaiivt^  viz,  that  he  ip  noi 
Uvi^,  mnst  prove  the  death.  (Wilson  v.  Hodges,  2  East.,  312.)  The  reason 
is,  that  the  presumption  is  in  favor  of  life  till  the  contrary  be  shown.  (Se« 
ither  exceptions  in  Phillips  en  Ev.,  p.  185,  6tL  edit.) 
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The  plaintiff,  at  the  trial,  prodaced  tho  deed  in  proof,  and 
it  appeared  that  the  covenant  was  thus:  to  repair  *' when 
and  as  need  shoald  require,  (xnd  at  farthe^i  after  notice^^^  the 
latter  words  having  been  omitted  in  the  declaration.  This 
was  held  to  be  a  variance,  becaase  the  additional  words 
were  material,  and  qualified  the  legal  effect  of  the  contract, 
{x)  So,  where  the  plaintiff  declared  in  assumpsit  that  for 
certain  hire  and  reward  the  defendants  undertook  to  carry 
goods  from  London  and  deliver  them  safely  at  Dover,  and 
the  contract  was  proved  to  have  been  to  carry  and  deliver 
safely,  fire  and  robbery  excepted^  this  was  held  to  be  a  va- 
riance, (y.)  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  principle  is 
not  so  rigorously  observed  as  to  oblige  the  party  on  whom 
the  proof  lies  to  make  good  his  allegation  to  the  letter.  It 
is  enough  if  the  substance  of  the  issue  is  exactly  proved,  {z;) 
and  a  variance  in  rrure  form^  or  in  matter  quite  immaterial^ 
will  not  be  regarded.  Thus,  in  debt  on  bond  conditioned 
for  payment  of  money,  where  the  defendant  pleaded  pay- 
ment of  principal  and  interest,  and  the  plaintiff  replied 
that  he  had  not  paid  all  the  principal  and  interest,  and 
issue  was  joined  thereon,  and  the  proof  was  that  the  whole 
interest  was  not,  in  fact,  paid,  but  that  the  defendant  paid 
a  sum  in  gross,  which  was  accepted  in  full  satisfaction  of 
the  whole  claim,  the  issue  was  considered  as  sufficiently 
proved  on  the  part  of  the  defendant,  (a.) 

The  verdict,  when  given,  is  afterwards  drawn  up  inform^ 
and  entered  on  the  back  of  the  record  of  nisi  prius.  This 
is  done,  upon  trials  in  K.  B.  in  London  and  Middlesex,  by 


(x.)  Uorsefall  v.  TeBtar.  7  Taunt.,  385. 

{y.)  Latham  v.  Katley ,  2  Barn.  &  CreB.,  20 ;  and  see  Kearney  v.  King,  2  Barn. 
A  Aid.,  301 ;  Vansandau  v.  Burt,  6  Barn.  A  Aid.,  42;  Browne  v.  Knill,  2 
Bred.  &  Bing.,  396;  Sprowle  v.  Legge,  1  Bam.  A  Ores.,  16;  West  v.  Andrews, 
%bid,  77;  Draper  v.  Qarratt,  2  Bam.  db  Ores.,  2;  Amory  v.  Mery weather,  ihO, 
573;  Weaver  v.  Lloyd,  t6u2,  678. 

(«.)  Com.  Dig..  Pleader,  S.  26:  Vin.  Ah.,  Evidence,  n.  a,  10;  B.  N.  P.,  290; 
Doct  PI.,  191.  205;  Prcev.  Brown.  Str.,  690;  1  Wils.,  116,  S.  C  ;  Coare  v 
Oiblett,  4  East.,  85:  and  see  the  cases  cited,  1  Arch..  336;  Phillips  on  E«. 
190. 6th  edit. 

(tt.)  Price  V.  Browu,  Str.,  690;  1  Wih..  116.  8.  C. 
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the  attorney  for  the  sacciiBsful  party ;  in  other  caaeti  by  an 
officer  of  the  court,  (6.)  Sach  entry  is  called  the  posiea^ 
from  the  word  with  which,  at  a  former  period,  (when  the 
proceedings  were  in  Latin,)  it  commenced.  The  postea  is 
drawn  up  m  ^  negative  or  affirmatioe  of  the  issue^  as  will 
appear  by  the  following  example: 

FoerxA. 

/or  the  phmtift  on  the  iuue,  <U  page  113,  tf  tried  at  mm  prku  in  London  cr 

MddUtex. 

Afterwards,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  day  and  at  the  place  within  contained, 
before  the  right  honorable  Sir  Charles  Abbott,  knight,  the  chief  justice 
within  mentioned,  (John  Henry  Abbott,  esquire,  being  associated  to  the  said 
chief  justice,  according  to  the  form  of  the  statute  in  such  case  made  and  pro- 
vided,) come  as  well  the  within-named  ^.  J3.  as  the  said  C.  D.,  by  their  re- 
spective attorneys  within  mentioned;  and  the  jurors  of  the  jury,  whereof 
mention  is  within  made,  being  summoned,  also  come,  who,  to  speak  the  truth 
of  the  matters  within  contained,  being  chosen,  tried,  and  sworn,  say,  upon 
their  oath,  that  the  said  A.  B.  was,  at  the  time  of  the  making  of  the  sud  deed 
of  release  within  mentioned,  unlawfully  imprisoned  and  detained  in  prison  by 
the  said  (7.  Z>.,  until,  by  force  and  duress  of  that  imprisonment,  he,  the  said 
A.  B.,  made  the  said  deed  of  release,  in  manner  and  form  as  the  said  A.  B, 
hath  within  alleged.  And  they  assess  the  damages  of  the  said  A.  B.,hj  rea- 
son of  the  said  breach  of  covenant  within  assigned,  over  and  above  his  costs 
and  charges  by  him  about  his  suit  in  this  behalf  expended,  to  fifty  pounds; 
and  for  those  costs  and  charges  to  forty  shillings.    Therefore,  &c.,  (c.) 

Such  18  the  course  of  trial  at  7iisi  prius^  in  its  direct  and 
simple  form ;  and  the  practice  of  a  trial  at  bar  is,  in  a  gen- 
eral view,  the  same.  Trials  hy  jury,  however,  whether  at 
bar  or  nisi  prius,  are  subject  to  certain  varieties  of  proceed- 
!  ,^,  some  of  which  require  to  be  here  noticed. 

If,  at  the  trial,  a  point  of  law  arises,  either  as  to  the  legal 
effect  or  the  admissibilitg  of  the  evidence^  the  usual  course  (as 
already  stated)  is  for  the  judge  to  decide  these  matters. 
But  it  may  happen  that  one  of  the  parties  is  dissatisfied 
with  the  decision,  and  may  wish  to  have  it  revised  by  a 
superior  jurisdiction.  K  he  is  content  to  refer  it  to  the 
Buperior  court  in  which  the  issue  was  joined,  and  out  nf 
which  it  is  sent,  (called,  by  way  of  distinction  from  th« 


(6.)  2  Tidd,  931.  932,  8th  edit. 

(c.)  Tidd's  Appendix,  ch.  zxxvii,  dth  edit ;  6  Went,  62. 
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3ourt  at  nisi  prias,  the  court  m  Aone,)  his  cooree  is  to  move 
in  iliat  court  for  a  new  trial:  a  proceeding  of  a  future  or 
Bubsequeut  period,  which  will  be  considered  hereafter  in 
its  proper  place.  But,  as  the  nisi  prius  judge  himself  fre- 
quently belongs  to  that  court,  a  party  is  oft^en  desirous, 
under  such  circumstances,  ta  obtain  the  revision  of  some 
oourt  of  error  J  L  e.,  some  court  of  appellate  jurisdiction, 
having  authority  to  correct  the  decision.  For  this  pur- 
pose it  becomes  necessary  to  put  the  question  of  law  on 
record  for  the  information  of  such  court  of  error;  and  this 
is  to  be  done  pending  the  trial,  in  a  form  marked  out 
by  an  old  statute,  (Westminster  2, 18  Edward  I,  c.  81.) 
The  party  excepting  to  the  opinion  of  the  judge,  tenders 
him  a  bill  of  exceptions;  that  is,  a  statement,  in  writing,  of 
the  objection  made  by  the  party  to  his  decision,  to  which 
statement,  if  truly  made,  the  judge  is  bound  to  set  his  seal 
in  confirmation  of  its  accuracy.  The  cause  then  proceeds 
to  verdict,  as  usual,  and  the  opposite  party,  for  whom  the 
verdict  is  given,  is  entitled,  as  in  the  common  course,  to 
judgment  upon  such  verdict  in  the  court  in  banc,  for  that 
court  takes  no  notice  of  the  bill  of  exceptions,  (d.)  But, 
the  whole  record  being  afterwards  removed  to  the  appel- 
late court  by  irnrU  of  error ^  (a  proceeding  to  be  hereaftei 
explained,)  the  bill  of  exceptions  is  then  taken  into  consid- 
eration in  the  latter  court,  and  there  decided,  (e.) 

Though  the  judge  usually  gives  his  opinion  on  such 
points  of  law  as  above  supposed,  yet  it  may  happen  that, 
for  various  reasons,  he  is  not  required  by  the  parties,  or 
does  not  wish  to  do  so.  In  such  case  several  different 
courses  may  be  pursued  for  determining  the  question  of 
law. 

First,  a  party  disputing  the  legal  effect  of  any  evidence 


(A)  1  SeL,  470. 

(e.)  See  the  whole  course  of  proceeding  on  a  bill  of  exceptions  iLinately 
■tated,  Money  v.  Leach,  3  Bnrr.,  1692;  and,  on  the  subject  of  bill  of  excep- 
tions generally,  see  Enfield  v.  Hills,  2  Lev.,  236;  Wright  -^^  Sharp.  Salk.  288' 
Fabrigas  v.  Montyn.  2  Black...  929;  Bavies  v  Pierce,  2  T  R  ,  125  Gardner  v 
Baillie.  1  Bos.  and  Pul.  32;  BeU  v.  Potts,  6  East..  49. 
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offered  may  drawer  to  the  eoideneej  (/.)  A  demurrer  to  emdenct 
IB  analogous  to  a  demurrer  in  pleading;  the  party  fron 
whom  it  comes  declaring  that  he  will  not  proceed  because 
the  evidence  offered  on  the  other  side  is  not  soffieient  to 
maintain  the  issue.  Upon  joinder  in  demurrer  by  the  op- 
posite party,  the  jury  are  in  general  discharged  from  giv- 
ing any  verdict,  {g;)  and  the  demurrer,  being  entered  e^^ 
^ecord^  is  afterwards  argued  and  decided  in  the  court  in 
banc,  and  the  judgment  there  given  upon  it  may  ultr 
mately  be  brought  before  a  court  of  error,  (A.) 

A  more  common,  because  more  convenient,  course  thai' 
this  to  determine  the  legal  effect  of  the  evidence  is,  to  ob- 
tain from  the  jury  a  special  verdict^  in  lieu  of  ih^X general  one, 
of  which  the  form  has  been  already  described;  for  the 
jury  have  an  option,  instead  of  finding  the  negaHoe  or  af- 
firmaiive  of  the  isstiCj  as  in  a  general  verdict,  to  find  all  ^he 
facts  of  the  case  as  disclosed  upon  the  evidence  before  theniy  and, 
after  so  setting  them  forth,  to  conclude  to  the  following 
effect:  "That  they  are  ignorant,  in  point  of  law,  on  which 
side  they  ought,  upon  these  facts,  to  find  the  issue;  that 
if,  upon  the  yrhole  matter,  the  court  shall  be  of  opinion 
that  the  issue  is  proved  for  the  plaintiff,  they  find  for  the 
plaintiff  accordingly,  and  assess  the  damages  at  such  a  sum, 
&c. ;  but  if  the  court  are  of  an  opposite  opinion,  then  vice 
versa.^'  This  form  of  finding  is  called  a  special  verdict^  {L) 
However,  as  on  a  general  verdict  the  jury  do  not  them- 
selves actually  frame  the  postea,  so  they  have,  in  fact,  noth- 


(/.)  2  Tidd,  914,  8th  edit.  But  where  the  qneetion  is  on  the  admUsibilUy 
of  the  evidence,  the  course  is  not  hj  demurrer,  but  by  biU  of  exceptions. 
*'  Where  a  judge  admits  that  for  evidence  which  is  not  evidence,  there  the 
party  must  not  demur ;  for  if  he  doth,  he  admits  the  evidence  to  be  good,  but 
denieth  the  effects  of  it;  and  therefore,  in  such  cases,  he  must  bring  his  bill 
of  exceptions.  And  so  it  is  if  the  judge  will  not  admit  that  for  evidence 
which  is  evidence."     Per  Holt,  C.  J.    (Thruston  v.  Slatford,  3  Salk.,  355. 

(g.)  1  Arch.  Pract,  186,  Ist  edit. 

(A.)  For  full  information  on  tie  subject  of  demurrer  to  evidence,  see  Gibeoo 
17.  Hunter,  2  H.  BL,  187;  2  Tidd.  914.  8th  edit. 

a.)  See  the  form  of  it.  (Wittersheim  v.  Lady  CarMe,  1  H.  BL,  631 :  Coolr 
%.  «ierrard,  1  Saund.,  171  a.) 
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iug  to  do  with  till  formal  preparation  of  the  special  verdic^t. 
When  it  is  agreed  that  a  verdict  of  that  kind  is  to  be 
given,  the  jury  merely  declare  their  opihion  as  to  any  fact 

.  remaining  in  doabt,  and  then  the  verdict  is  adjusted  with- 
out their  further  interference.  It  is  settled,  under  the 
correction  of  the  judge,  by  the  counsel  and  attorneys  oti 
either  side,  according  to  the  state  of  facts  as  found  by  the 
jury,  with  respect  to  all  particulars  on  which  they  have 
delivered  an  opinion,  and  with  respect  to  other  particulars, 
according  to  the  state  of  facts  which  it  is  agreed  that  they 
ought  to  find  upon  the  evidence  before  them.  The  special 
verdict,  when  its  form  is  thus  settled,  is,  together  with  the 
whole  proceedings  on  the  trial,  then  entered  on  record;  and 
the  question  of  law  arising  on  the  facts  found  is  argued 
before  the  court  in  banc,  and  decided  by  that  court  as  in 
case  of  demurrer.  If  the  party  be  dissatisfied  with  their 
decision,  he  may  afterwards  resort  to  a  court  of  error. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  it  is  a  matter  entirely  in  the 
:^iion  of  the  jury  whether  their  verdict  shall  be  general  or 
special,  {k,)  The  party  objecting  in  point  of  law  cannot 
therefore  insist  on  having  a  special  verdict,  and  may  con- 
sequently be  driven  to  demur  to  the  evidence^  at  least  if  he 
wishes  to  put  the  objection  on  record^  without  which  no 
writ  of  error  can  be  brought  nor  the  decision  of  a  court  of 
error  obtained.  But  if  the  object  be  merely  to  obtain  the 
decision  of  the  court  in  banc,  and  it  is  not  wished  to  put 
the  legal  question  on  record^  in  a  view  to  a  lorit  of  error ^  then 

'  the  more  common,  because  the  cheaper  and  shorter,  course 
is,  neither  to  take  a  special  verdict  nor  demur  to  the  eddence^ 
but  to  take  a  general  verdict^  subject  (as  the  phrase  is)  to  a 
special  case;  that  is,  to  a  written  statement  of  all  the  facts 
of  the  case,  drawn  up  for  the  opinion  of  the  court  in  banc, 
by  the  counsel  and  attorneys  on  either  side,  under  cc^rrec- 
tion  of  the  judge  at  nisi  prius,  ace  >rding  to  the  principle 
of  a  special  verdict,  as  above  explained.  The  party  for 
whom  the  general  verdict  is  so  given  is  of  course  not  en- 


((.)  1  Arch.  Fract.,  189,  Ut  edit. 
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itled  to  judgment  till  the  court  iu  bane  las  decided  os 
che  special  case;  and,  according  to  the  i^esult  of  that  decis* 
ion,  the  verdict  is  ultimately  entered  either  for  him  or  hit 
tbdversary.  A  special  case  is  not  (like  a  special  verdict) 
entered  en  record^  and  consequently  a  writ  of  error  cannot 
be  brought  on  this  decision. 

We  must  now  return  to  the  course  of  proceeding,  after 
trial  by  jury,  in  what  has  been  here  called  its  direct  or 
simple  form. 

The  proceedings  on  trial  by  jury,  at  nisi  prius  or  at  bar, 
terminate  with  the  verdict 

In  case  of  trial  at  nisi  prius,  the  return  day  of  the  last 
jury  process,  the  distringas  or  habeas  corpora,  (which,  like 
all  other  judicial  writs,  is  made  returnable  into  the  court 
from  which  it  issues,)  always  falls  on  a  day  in  term  ^ubse 
quent  to  the  trial,  and  forms  the  next  continuance  of  the 
cause.  On  the  day  given  by  this  continuance,  therefore, 
(which  is  called  the  day  in  banc,)  the  parties  are  supposed 
again  to  appear  in  the  court  in  banc,  and  are  iu  a  condition 
to  receive  judgment.  On  the  other  hand,  in  case  of  trial 
at  bar,  the  trial  takes  place  on  or  after  the  return  day  of 
the  last  jury  process;  and  therefore,  immediately  after  the 
trial,  the  parties  are  in  court,  so  that  judgment  -might  be 
given.  In  either  case,  however,  a  perio^l  of  four  days 
elapses  before,  by  the  practice  of  the  court,  judgment  can 
be  actually  obtained,  {I.)  And  during  this  period  certain 
proceedings  may  be  taken  by  the  unsuccessful  party  to 
avoid  the  effect  of  the  verdict.  He  may  move  the  court 
to  grant  a  new  trial,  or  to  arrest  the  judgment,  or  to  give  judg 
went  nan  obstante  veredicto,  or  to  award  a  repleadpr,  or  to  aboard 
a  verdre  facias  de  novo,  (m.)    Of  these  briefly,  in  their  order : 

] .  .With  respect  to  a  new  trial    It  may  happen  that  one 

{!.)  Bat,  after  a  non-suit,  jadgment  may  be  signed  immediately  after  tht 
4ay  in  banc.    (1  Arch.  Pract.,  200,  Ist  edit.;  2  Tidd,  934,  8th  edit.) 

(m.)  2  Tidd,  935,  8tL  edit.  So  the  defendant,  if  upon  the  trial  he  obtained 
leave  to  do  so,  may  move  to  enUr  a  noruuU,  or  the  plaintiff,  upon  leave  givoD 
at  the  trial,  may  move  to  set  aside  a  nonsuit  and  enter  a  t^nckd  for  plaintiff 
{Ihid.) 
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of  the  parties  may  be  dissatisfied  with  the  opiiiioQ  of  the 
nisi  prius  j^dge,  expressed  on  the  trial,  whether  relating 
to  the  effect  or  the  admissibility  of  evidence,  or  may  think 
the  evidence  against  him  insufficient  in  law,  where  no  ad- 
verse opinion  has  been  expressed  by  the  judge,  and  yet 
may  not  have  obtained  a  special  verdict,  or  demurred  to 
the  evidence,  or  tendered  a  bill  of  exceptions.  He  is  at 
liberty,  therefore,  after  the  trial,  and  during  the  period 
above  mentioned,  to  move  the  court  in  banc  to  grant  a 
new  trials  on  the  ground  of  the  judge's  having  misdirected 
the  jury  y  or  having  admitted  or  refused  evidence  contrary  to  law^ 
or  (where  there  was  no  adverse  direction  of  the  judge)  on 
the  ground  that  the  jury  gave  their  verdict  contrary  to  the 
evidence^  or  on  evidence  insufficient  in  law.  And  resort  tuhv 
be  had  to  the  same  remedy  in  other  cases,  where  justice 
appears  not  to  have  been  done  on  the  first  trial,  as  where 
the  verdict,  though  not  wholly  contrary  to  evidence,  or  on 
insufficient  evidence  in  point  of  law,  is  manifeRtly  wrong 
in  point  of  discretion,  as  contrary  to  the  weight  of  the  evidence^ 
and  on  that  ground  disapproved  by  the  nisi  prins  judge,  {n.) 
So,  a  new  trial  may  be  moved  for  where  a  new  and  mntmal 
fojct  has  come  to  light  since  the  trial,  which  the  party  did  not 
know,  and  had  not  the  means  of  proving  before  the  jury, 
or  where  the  damages  given  by  the  verdict  are  excessitey  or 
where  the  jury  have  misconducted  them^elves^  as  by  casting 
lots  to  determine  their  verdict.  Sec  In  these  and  the  like 
instances  the  court  will,  on  motion,  and  in  the  exercise  of 
their  discretion,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
grant  a  new  trial,  that  opportunity  may  be  given  for  a 
more  satisfactory  decision  of  the  issue.  A  new  jury  pro- 
cess consequently  issues,  (o,)  and  the  cause  comes  on  to  be 

(n.)  But  not  unless  the  finding  is  manifuUy  wrong;  for  where  there  ut  a 
contrihety  of  evidence,  which  hronght  the  question  fairly  within  the  discre- 
tion of  the  jnry,  the  court  wiU  not  distnrh  the  verdict,  though  disapproved 
b7  the  judge  who  tried  the  cause.  And  "the  court  in  granting  new  tr.ait 
dots  cot  interfere,  unless  to  remedy  some  manifest  abuse  or  to  correct  some 
manifest  error  in  law  or  fact."  (Carstairs  v.  Stein,  4  M.  A  S..  192;  and  see 
BwinnertoQ  v.  Marquis  ol  Stafford,  3  Taunt.,  91,  232.) 

(#  )  2  ArdL  Pract.,  229,  let  edit    The  former  nut  priui  rteord  wi\l  answer 
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tried  de  novo.  Bat  except  on  such  groundB  as  these,  tend- 
ing mauiiestly  to  show  that  the  discretion  of  the  jury  has 
not  been  le^llj  or  properly  exercised,  a  new  trial  can 
never  be  obtained;  for  it  is  a  great  principle  of  law,  that 
the  decision  of  a  jury,  upon  an  issue  in  fact,  is  in  general 
irreversible  and  conclusive,  (p.) 

2.  Again,  the  unsuccessful  party  may  move  in  arrest  of 
judgment;  that  is,  that  the  judgment  for  the  plaintiff  be 
arrested  or  withheld,  on  the  ground  that  there  is  some 
error  appearing  on  the  face  of  the  record^  which  vitiates  the 
proceedings.  In  consequence  of  such  error,  on  whatever 
part  of  the  record  it  may  arise,  from  the  commencement 
of  the  suit  to  this  period,  the  court  are  bound  to  arrest  the 
judgment.  It  is,  however,  only  with  respect  to  objections 
apparent  on  the  record  that  such  motions  can  be  made. 
Nor  can  it  be  made,  generally  speaking,  in  respect  of 
formal  objections.  This  was  formerly  otherwise,  and  judg- 
ments were  constantly  arrested  for  errors  of  mere  form, 
(q;)  but  this  abuse  has  been  long  remedied  by  certain  stat- 
utes, passed  at  different  periods,  to  correct  inconveniences 
of  this  kind,  and  commonly  called  the  statutes  of  amend- 
ments smd  jeofails  J  (r,)  by  the  effect,  of  which,  judgment,  ai 
the  present  day,  cannot  in  g^eneral  be  arrested  for  any 
objection  oi  form. 

8.  If  the  verdict  be  for  the  defendant,  the  plaintiff,  in 
some  cases,  7nx>ves  for  judgment  nx)n  obstante  veredicto:  that 
is,  that  judgment  be  given  in  his  own  favor,  without  regard 
to  the  verdict  obtained  by  the  defendant.  This  motion  is 
made  in  cases  where,  after  a  pleading  by  the  defendant  in 
confession  and  avoidance,  as,  for  example,  a  plea  in  bar  and 
issue  joined  thereon,  and  verdict  found  /or  the  defendant, 

unless  the  postea  haa  been  indorsed,  in  which  case  there  most  be  a  new  nisi 
prios  record.  And  in  cases  where  the  former  record  is  used,  the  jarata  most 
be  altered.  Upon  the  judgment-roll  no  notice  is  taken  of  the  first  verdict, 
but  the  record  proceeds  as  if  the  second  verdict  was  the  oily  one  that  had 
b«en  given.    (Ibid.) 

(p.)  See  Appendix,  note  32. 

(q.)  See  3  Keeves,  44S ;  3  fil  Com.,  407 

(r.)  See  Appeniiz,  no^«  33. 
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the  plaintifi^  on  retroapective  examination  of  the  record, 
''.onceives  that  such  plea  was  bad  in  substance,  and  n\ight 
have  been  made  the  subject  of  demurrer  on  that  ground. 
If  the  plea  was  itself  substantially  bad  in  law,  of  course  the 
verdict,  which  merely  shows  it  to  be  true  in  point  of  fact, 
cannot  avail  to  entitle  the  defendant  to  judgment;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  plea,  being  in  confession  and  avoidance, 
involves  aconfession  of  the  plaintiffs  declaration,  and  shows 
that  he  was  entitled  to  maintain  his  action.  In  such  case, 
therefore,  the  court  will  give  judgment  for  the  plaintiff  wiL\^ 
out  regard  to  the  verdict ;  and  this,  for  the  reason  above  ex- 
plained, is  also  called  a  judgment  as  upon  confession^  {s.) 
Sometimes  it  may  be  expedient  for  the  plaintifi  to  move 
for  judgment  non  obstante^  Ac,  even  though  the  verdict  be 
in  his  own  favor;  for  in  such  a  case,  as  above  described,  he 
takes  judgment  as  upon  the'verdicty  it  seems  that  such  judg- 
ment would  be  erroneous,  and  that  the  only  safe  course  is 
to  take  it  as  upon  eonfessiony  {t.} 

4.  The  motion  for  a  repleader  is  made  where  ihe  unsuc- 
cedsful  party,  on  examination  of  the  pleadings,  conceives 
that  the  issue  joined  was  an  immaterial  issue,  that  is,  not 
taken  on  a  point  proper  to  decide  the  action.  It  has  been 
shown  (u)  that  the  issue  joined  is  always  some  question 
raised  between  the  parties,  and  mutually  referred  by  them 
to  judicial  decision ;  but  that  point  may  nevertheless,  on 
examination,  be  found  not  proper  to  decide  the  action.  For 
either  of  the  parties  may,  from  misapprehension  of  law, 
or  oversight,  have  passed  over  without  demurrer  a  state- 
ment on  the  other  side  insufficient  and  immaterial  in  law; 

(•.)  Qilb.,  C.  P.,  126;  Lacy  v.  Reynolds,  Cro.  Eliz.,  214;  Staple  v.  Heydon, 
6  Mod.,  10;  The  King  v.  Philips.  Str..  394;  Pitts  v.  Polehampton.  1  Ld.  Ray., 
390;  Clears  v.  Stevens,  8  Taunt.,  413;  Lewis  v.  Clement,  3  Barn.  <&  Aid.,  702; 
Rickards  v.  Bennet,  1  Barn.  6l  Ores..  223;  Drayton  v.  Dale,  2  Barn.  <fe  Cres., 
293;  Earl  of  Lonsdale  v.  Nelson,  ibid,  302;  Lambert  v.  Taylor,  4  Barn.  A 
CMb..  138;  and  see  the  forms  of  such  judgments,  Rsst.  Ent.,  625;  2  Roll.  Ab.. 
99:  Jones  v.  Bodinner,  Garth.,  370;  Wilkes  v.  Broadbent,  1  Wils..  t3. 

{L)  Wilkes  V.  Brcadbent,  1  Wils..  63;  Dighton  v.  Bartholomew.  Cro.  Elii^ 
778;  2  Boll.  Ab.,  99. 

(u.)   Fufe  tupri,  F p.  90-96; 
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and  an  issue  in  fiEk^t  may  have  been  ultimately  joined  or 
such  immaterial  statement ;  and  so  the  issue  will  be  imma- 
terial, though  the  parties  have  made  it  the  point  in  contro- 
versy between  them.  For  example,  if  in  an  action  of  debt 
on  bond,  conditioned  for  the  payment  of  ten  pounds  ten 
shillings  at  a  certain  day,  the  defendant  pleads  payment  of 
ter.  pjundSy  according  to  the  form  of  the  condition,  and  the 
plaintiff,  instead  of  demuriing,  tenders  issue  upon  such 
payment,  it  is  plain  that,  whether  this  issue  be  found  for 
the  plaintiff  or  the  defendant,  it  will  remain  equally  un- 
certain whether  the  plaintiff  is  entitled  or  not  to  maintain 
his  action ;  for  in  an  action  for  the  penalty  of  a  bond,  con- 
ditioned to  pay  a  certain  sum,  the  only  material  questior 
is,  whether  the  exact  sum  were  paid  or  not,  and  a  payment 
in  part  is  a  question  quite  beside  the  legal  merits,  (x.)  In 
such  cases,  therefore,  the  court,  not  knowing  for  whom  to 
gi>e  judgment,  will  award  a  repleader j  ih&t  is,  will  order 
the  parties  to  plead  de  navOy  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
better  issue,  (y.) 

5.  A  venire  facias  de  novoy  that  is,  a  new  writ  of  venire 
facias,  will  be  awarded  when,  by  reason  of  some  irregular- 
ity or  defect  in  the  proceedings  on  the  first  venire,  or  the 
trial,  the  proper  effect  of  that  writ  has  been  frustrated,  or 
the  verdict  become  void  in  law;  as,  for  example,  where 
the  jury  has  been  improperly  chosen,  or  given  an  uncer- 
tain, or  ambiguous,  or  defective  verdict  The  consequence 
and  object  of  a  new  venire  are  of  course  to  obtain  a  new 
trial ;  and  accordingly  this  proceeding  is,  in  substance,  the 
same  vnth  a  motion  for  a  new  iriaL  Where,  however,  the 
unsuccessful  party  objects  to  the  verdict,  in  respect  of  some 
irregularity  or  error  in  the  practical  course  of  proceeding y  rathei 


(s.)  Kent  V,  Hall,  Hob.,  113;  and  see  another  instance,  5  Tannt.,  386. 

(y.)  2  Sannd.,  319  b,  n.  6;  Bac.  Ab.,  Pleas,  <fcc.,  M.;  Com.  Dig.,  Pleader 
B.  18;  see  examples  of  cases  in  which  a  repleader  has  been  awarded  or 're 
fosed,  Anon.,  2  Vent.,  196;  Stephens  v.  Cooper,  3  Lev.,  440;  Enys  v.  Mohan 
2  Str.,  847;  Plomer  v.  Ross,  5  Tannt.,  386;  Clears  v.  Stephens,  8  Taunt..  413 
Lambert  v.  Taylor,  4  Barn.  <fc  Cres.,  188;  and  the  form  of  entering  an  aware 
of  repleader  on  record.  Co.  Ent.,  677. 42, 161 ;  Jefferson  a  Morton.  5.^ aund..  20 
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• 

than  ou  the  njerite^  the  form  of  the  application  is  a  motioD 
for  a  venire  de  novo^  and  not  for  a  new  trial,  (z.) 

The  proceedings  relative  to  trial  by  jarj  (a)  having  been 
now  considered,  the  other  modes  of  trials  which,  as  has  been 
already  observed,  (6,)  are  of  rare  and  limited  application, 
may  be  dismissed  in  few  words. 

The  trial  by  the  grand  assize  is  very  similar  to  the  common 
trial  by  jury.  There  is  only  one  case  in  which  it  appears 
ever  to  have  been  applied,  and  there  it  is  still  in  force.  In 
a  tin^ii  of  rightf  if  the  defendant,  by  a  particular  form  of 
plea,  appropriate  to  that  purpose,  (c,)  denied  the  right  of 
the  demandant,  as  claimed,  he  had  the  option,  till  the  re- 
cent abolition  of  the  extravagant  and  barbarous  method 
of  the  wager  of  battel,  (dj)  of  either  offering  battel  or  putting 
hmself  on  the  grand  assize^  to  try  whether  he  or  the  demand- 
ant  had  "the  greater  right."  The  latter  course  he  may 
still  take;  and,  if  he  does,  the  court  awards  a  writ  for 
summoning  four  knights  to  make  election  of  twenty  other 
recognitors.  These  knights  and  twelve  of  the  recognitors 
so  elected,  together  making  a  jury  of  sixteen,  constitute 
what  is  called  the  grand  assize;  and,  when  assembled,  thev 
proceed  to  try  the  issue,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  this  case,  the 
nUsey  upon  the  question  of  right.  The  trial,  as  in  the  case 
of  a  common  jury,  may  be  either  at  bar  or  nisi  prius;  and, 
if  at  nisi  prius,  a  Tusi prius  record  is  made  up;  and  the  pro- 
ceedings are  in  either  case  in  general  the  same  as  above 
explained  with  respect  to  a  common  jury,  (e.) 

Upon  the  ibsue  or  mise  of  right,  the  wager  of  battel  or 
the  grand  assize  was,  till  the  abolition  of  the  former,  and 
the  latter  still  is,  the  only  legitimate  method  of  trial;  and 

. m _    

(z.)  The  natore  of  a  Teoire  fMhae  d«  novo  is  fcdly  expUioed  Id  Witham  v. 
r^ewis.  I  Wife.,  48. 

(a.)  See  Appendix,  note  34. 

(6.)  Supra,  p.  114. 

(c.)  See  the  plea,  3  Chitty,  652,  Ist  edit. 

(d.)  Bj  Stat.  59  Qeo.  Ill,  c.  46. 

(e.)  See  Tyesen  v.  Garke,  3  Wilt.,  418,  541 ;  Haidmaa  «.  Clegg,  1  Holt.  N. 
P.  B.,  657;  3  Chitty.  635,  Ist  edit.;  2  Saond.,  45  e.;  1  Areh.,  402:  for  fall 
information  on  :he  subject  of  trial  by  the  grand 
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the  question  cannot  be  tried  by  a  jury  in  the  commcn 
form,  (/.) 

Th^  trial  by  the  record  applies  to  cases  wheie  an  issue  of  nut 
tid  record  is  joined  in  any  action.  If  a  record  be  asserted 
on  one  side  to  exist,  and  the  opposite  party  deny  its  exist- 
ence, under  the  form  of  traverse,  that  there  is  "no  such  record 
remaining  in  court,  as  alleged,  and  issue  be  joined  thereon, 
this  is  called  an  issue  of  mil  tid  record^  {g;)  and  the  court 
awards,  in  such  case,  a  trial  by  inspecHon  and  ezammation  of 
the  recordy  (A.)  TTpon  this,  the  party  affirming  its  existence 
is  bound  to  produce  it  in  court,  on  a  day  given  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  and,  if  he  fail  to  do  so,  judgment  is  given  for  his 
adversary.  The  trial  by  record  is  not  only  in  use  when  an 
issue  of  this  kind  happens  to  arise  for  decision,  but  it  is 
the  only  legitimate  mode  of  trying  such  issue,  and  the 
parties  cannot  put  themselves  upon  the  country ^  (t.) 

The  trial  by  certificate  is  now  of  very  rare  occurrence,  but 
is  still  in  force  upon  certain  issues,  (A,)  one  of  the  most 
important  of  which  is,  the  issue  of  ne  unques  accouple  en 
loud  matrimbnie.  This  arises  in  the  action  of  dower ,  in  which 
the  tenant  may  plead,  in  bar,  that  the  demandant  ^^toas 
never  accoupled  to  her  alleged  husband  in  lawful  matrimony  J' 
Issue  being  joined  upon  this,  the  court  awards  that  it  be 
tried  by  the  diocesan  of  the  place  where  the  parish  church 
in  which  marriage  is  alleged  to  have  been  had  is  situate, 
and  that  the  result  be  certified  to  them  by  the  ordinary  at 
a  given  day,  (L)    It  is  said  that  this  is  a  form  of  issue 


(/.)  Qalton  V,  Harvey,  1  Bos.  and  Pal.,  195.    (See  Appendix,  note  3o.; 

(g.)  This  is  the  proper  form  of  issae  whenever  a  question  arises  as  to  what 
has  judicially  taken  place  in  a  superior  court  of  record;  for  the  law  pre- 
sumes that  if  it  took  place  there  will  remain  a  record  of  the  proceeding. 
But  if  the  court  he  not  of  record,  the  issue  should  he  directly  upon  the  fact 
whether  any  such  proceeding  took  place,  and  not  upon  the  existence  of  any 
judicial  memorial.    (See  Dyson  v.  Wood,  3  Bam.  A  Ores.,  449.) 

(A.)  See  the  form  of  the  issue,  2  Chitty,  602. 

(i.)  Co.  Litt.  117  b.;  Br.  Trials,  pi.  40. 

(k)  The  kinds  of  issue  on  which  this  trial  m«y  ooour  are  eniimeialed,  I 
B\,  Com.,  333. 

(I)  See  the  form  of  the  issae.  3  Cndtty,  6d9,  lit  edit;  Co.  Ent.  ISl  a. 
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wliuib  AD  arise  only  in  dower ^  (m.)  The  trial  by  ceitificate 
Ib,  wh.n  competent,  the  otdjf  legitimcUe  modty  and  the  issue 
cannot  be  tried  by  jnry. 

The  trial  by  witnesses  and  that  by  inspection  are  in  very 
few  instances  legally  competent,  and  are  not  now  known 
in  practice.  It  seems,  however,  that  the  former  is  still 
applicable,  as  anciently,  to  an  issue  arising  on  the  death  of  the 
husband^  in  cm  acOxm  ofdmner^  (n,)  and  in  some  other  cases; 
and  that  the  proof  by  inspection  is  also,  in  some  instances, 
still  admissible;  for  example,  if  in  any  action,  upon  a  plea 
of  parol  demurrer  J  issue  be  taken  on  the  nonage,  (o.)  Tn  case 
of  trial  by  witnesses^  the  court,  upon  issue  joined,  awards 
that  both  parties  produce  in  court,  at  a  given  day,  their 
respective  witnesses,  (p;)  on  trial  by  inspection^  that  the 
subject  to  be  inspected  be  brought  into  court ;  for  example, 
that  the  guardian  of  the  infant  bring  him  into  court  on  a 
certain  day  to  be  viewed,  (q.)  In  either  case,  the  judges 
examine  and  decide,  and  the  judgment  is  pronounced 
accordingly.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  with  respect  to 
trial  by  inspection^  that,  even  when  competent,  it  seems  to 
be  not  a  mode  so  exclusively  appropriate  but  that  the  par- 
ties may,  by  consent,  refer  the  question  to  a  jury,  (r;)  and 
both  vrith  respect  to  this  trial  and  that  by  toitnesses  it  is  laid 
down,  that  if, after  the  evidence,  the  judges  are  still  unable 
to  satisfy  themselves  on  the  fact,  they  have,  in  general,  a 
discretion  then  to  send  the  parties  to  the  country^  («.) 

The  trial  by  wager  of  law  has  also  fallen  into  complete 
disuse;  but,  in  point  of  law,  it  seems  to  be  still  competent 


(m.)  Bac.  Ab.,  Bastardy,  616,  cites  11  Hen.  IV,  78.  It  is  not  allowed  in 
personal  actions.  (Jones's  Case,  Comb.,  473;  Machell  v.  Garrett,  3  8alk.,  64  ; 
12  Mod.,  276,  8.  C;  Vin.,  Tit.  Baron  and  Feme,  D.  b.,  39.) 

(n.)  Abbot  of  Strata  Mercella's  Case,  9  Rep.,  30  b.;  Qraoe  Fanxt;.  Bamee. 
Lord  Raym.,  174. 

(o.)  Vin.  Ab.,  Trial,  B.  2, 10.  citee  29  Ass..  37, 19.  E.  2. 

(p.)  On  this  trial  the  affirmative  must  be  proved  by  two  witnflHM  at  the 
totst.    (3  Bl.  Com.,  336.) 

(q)  Vin.  Ab..  Trial.  C. 

(r.)  %ac.  Ab.,  Tit.  Infancy.  L.  10.  p.  634,  0th  adiL 

(t.)  Vb.  Ab.,  Trial.  C.  9.  10;  Bao  Ab.,  Trtal.  A..  2,  3;  3  Bl.  Com.,  333^ 
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in  most  of  the  cases  tx>  which  it  anciently  applied  The 
most  important  and  best  established  of  these  cases  is  the 
issue  of  nil  debei^  arising  in  an  action  of  debt  on  simple  ccn- 
tracij  or  the  issue  of  nan  detinet  in  an  action  of  detinue.  In 
the  declaration  in  these  actions,  as  in  almost  all  others,  the 
plaintiff  concludes  by  offering  Ms  suUy  (of  which  the  ancient 
meaning  was  followers  or  untnesseSj  thout  *h  the  words  are 
now  retained  as  a  mere  form,)  to  prove  the  truth  of  his 
claim.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  defendant,  by  a  plea  of 
nil  debet  or  non  detinet ^  deny  the  debt  or  detention,  he  may 
conclude  by  offering  ta  establish  the  truth  of  such  plea, 
^^  against  the  plaintiff' and  hissuity  in  such  manner  as  the  court 
shall  direct.^^  Upon  this  the  court  awards  the  wager  of  law, 
(t;)  and  the  form  of  this  proceeding,  when  so  awarded,  is, 
that  the  defendant  brings,  into  court  with  him  eleven  of 
his  neighbors,  and  for  himself  makes  oath  that  he  does 
not  owe  the  debt  or  detain  the  property,  as  alleged ;  and 
then  the  eleven  also  swear  that  they  believe  him  to  speak 
the  truth;  and  the  defendant  is  then  entitled  to  judg- 
ment, (m.) 

It  is  to  be  observed,  with  respect  to  this  mode  of  trial, 
that  though  the  defendant  has  thus  the  power  of  resorting 
to  it,  he  is  not  obliged  to  do  so.  He  is  at  liberty,  if  he 
pleases,  to  put  himself  upon  the  country;  the  trial  by  jury 
being  a  mode  of  decision  always*  applicable  to  the  same 
questions  on  which  law  may  be  waged,  and  the  mode,  in 
fact,  always  applied  to  them  in  the  modern  practiv  <^.  (r ) 

It  has  now  been  shown  in  what  manner  the  issue,  ^v  nether 
in  law  or  fact,  is  decided.  It  has  been  explained,  too,  by 
what  means  the  unsuccessful  party  may,  upon  an  issue  in 
feet,  avoid,  in  some  cases,  by  motion  in  court,  the  effect  of 
the  decision.  Supposing,  however,  that  such  means  are 
not  adopted,  or  do  not  succeed,  or  that  the  issue  be  an 
issue  in  law,  the  next  step  is  the  judgment, 

—       ir  I     ■  I    I  I  ■  I  ■!  .   . 

(t.)  Seo  the  form  of  such  issae  and  award  of  trial,  Co.  Ent.,  119  a^  liil.  £bL 
467:  SChitcy,  47^,  1  at  edit. 
(¥.;  3  Bl.  Com.,  343.    (Sm  App»adiz  nota  36  ) 
(«.)  See  Appendix,  note  37. 
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Ab  the  issue  is  the  qaestion  which  the  parties  theiSiselves 
have,  by  their  pleading,  mutually  selected  for  decision, 
they  are  in  general  considered  as  having  mutualbf  put  the 
fate  of  the  cause  upon  that  question;  and  as  soon,  therefore, 
as  the  issue  is  decided  in  favor  of  one  of  them,  that  party 
in  general  becomes  victor  in  the  suit;  and  nothing  remains, 
but  to  award  the  judicial  consequence  which  the  law  attaches 
to  such  success.  The  award  of  this  judicial  consequence 
is  called  the  judgment^  and  is  the  province  of  the  judges  of 
the  court. 

The  nature  of  the  judgment  varies  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  action,  the  plea,  the  issue,  and  the  manner 
and  result  of  the  decision. 

It  shall  be  first  supposed  that  the  issue  is  decided  for  the 
pJaxnUff. 

In  this  case,  if  it  be  an  issue  in  law^  arising  on  a  dilatory 
pUa^  the  judgment  is  only  that  the  defendant  answer  over^ 
{y^  which  is  called  a  judgment  of  respondeat  ouster.  The 
pleading  is  accordingly  resumed,  and  the  action  proceeds. 
This  judgment,  therefore,  does  not  fall  within  the  definition 
of  the  term  just  given,  but  is  of  an  anomalous  kind.  Upon 
all  other  issues  in  Itxw^  and,  in  general,  all  issues  in  facty  the 
judgment  is  that  the  plaintiff  do  recover ^  (z^  which  is  called  a 
judgment  quod  recuperet.  The  nature  of  such  judgment, 
more  particularly  considered,  is  as  follows:  It  is  of  two 
kinds,  irUerhcutory  and  final.  If  the  action  sound  in  damages ^ 
(according  to  the  technical  phrase,)  that  is,  be  brought,  not 
for  specific  recovery  of  lands,  goods,  or  sums  of  money,  (as 
is  the  case  in  real  and  mixed  actions  or  the  personal  actions 
of  debt  and  detinue,)  but  for  damages  only^  as  in  covenant, 
trespass,  Ac. ;  and  if  the  issue  be  an  issue  in  hWy  or  any  issue 
m  fact  not  tried  by  juri/j  then  the  judgment  is  only  that  the 
plaintiff  aught  to  recover  his  damages,  without  specifying  their 
amount;  for,  as  there  has  been  no  trial  by  jury  in  the  case, 
the  amount  of  damages  is  not  yet  ascertained.     The  judg 


(y;  Bm  Ab,  PleM,Ac.,  n.4;  2  Arch.  Praoi.,  3,  lit  edit 
(r.)  Com  Dig.,  Abatement,  1 14, 1 15;  S  Arch.  Pnci,  3,  lit 
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ment  *.8  then  said  to  be  interloeutary.  On  bxxJi  luterlocntoi  j 
judgment  the  court  does  not,  in  general,  itself  undertake 
the  office  of  assessing  the  damages,  but  issues  a  tvrii  of  in- 
^pjdryy  directed  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county  where  tho  facts 
are  alleged  by  the  pleading  to  have  occurred,  commanding 
him  to  inquire  into  the  amount  of  the  damage  sustained, 
"by  the  oath  of  twelve  good  and  lawful  men  of  his  county,*' 
and  to  return  such  inquisition,  when  made,  to  the  court 
Upon  the  return  of  the  inquisition,  the  plaintiff'  is  entitled 
to  another  judgment,  viz,  that  he  recover  the  amount  of  the 
damages  so  assessed;  and  this  is  called  Jinal  judgment,  (a.) 
But  if  the  issue  be  in  fac(^  and  was  tried  by  a  jury,  then  the 
jury,  at  the  same  time  that  they  tried  the  issue,  assessed 
the  damages,  (b.)  In  this  case,  therefore,  no  writ  of  inquiry 
is  necessary;  and  the  judgment  is  final  in  the  first  instance, 
and  to  the  same  effect  as  just  mentioned,  viz,  that  the  plaint- 
iff do  recover  the  damages  assessed.  Again,  if  the  action  do 
not  sound  in  damages^  the  judgment  is  in  this  case  also  (in 
general)  in  the  first  instance  final;  and  to  this  effect,  t/iat 
the  plaint  ff  recover  seizin  of  the  landj  ^.,  or  recover  tlie  debt,  ^. 
But  there  is,  besides  this,  in  mixed  actions,  a  judgment  for 
damages  also;  and  this  is  either  given  at  the  same  rime 
with  that  for  recovery  of  seizin,  if  the  damages  have  been 
assessed  by  a  jury,  or,  if  not  so  assessed,  a  writ  of  inquiry 
iBBuee,  and  a  second  judgment  is  given  for  the  amount 
found  by  the  inquisition,  {c.) 

The  issue  shall  next  be  supposed  to  be  decided  for  the 
tefendani. 

In  this  case,  if  the  issue,  whether  of  fact  or  law,  arise  on 
•  dUaicfy  pUa,  the  judgment  is,  that  the  writ  (or  bSU)  he 
quashed^  qmd  breve  (or  billa)  cassetur^  upon  such  pleas  as  are 
in  abatement  of  the  writ  or  bill,  and  that  the  pleading  remain 
without  day  J  imtUj  ^.,  (<i,)  upon  such  pleas  as  are  in  suspen^ 


(a.)  As  to  the  proreedings  on  a  writ  of  inqairy,  see  2  Arch.  Fract.,  19,  ]  »t  edit 
(b.)  Vidk  iupra,  p.  117. 
{€.)  2  Sannd.,  44,  n.  4;  Booth,  19,  74.  75,  76. 

(d.)  John  TroUop's  Case,  S  Rep.,  69;  Beg.  PI.,  180;  1  Chitty,  468,  Ist  ddil 
t  Arsh.  Pract.,  3.  Ist  edit 
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■ 

Biion  only :  the  effect,  in  the  first  case,  of  coarse  being,  that 
the  suit  is  defeated,  but  with  liberty  to  the  plaintiff  to  x>ros- 
ecnie  a  better  writ  or  bill;  in  the  second,  that  the  suit  is 
suspended  until  the  objection  be  removed.  If  the  issud 
arise  upon  a  dedaralion  or  peremptcry  pUa^  the  judgment  is, 
in  general,  thai  the  phmJ&ff  take  nothing  by  his  wrUy  (or  UK,) 
and  thai  the  defendomi  go  thereof  vrithoui  dajfy  ^.,  which  is 
called  a  judgment  of  nit  capiat  per  breve  or  per  biHam, 

What  has  been  said  as  to  the  different  forms  of  judgment 
relates  to  those  on  direct  issues.  Upon  an  issue  of  the  coir 
lateral  or  ineidental  kind,  («,)  (which  is  a  case  that  does  not 
occur  in  modern  practice,)  the  judgment  is  sometimes  re- 
spandeat  ouster;  in  other  cases,  quod  recuperet;  but  the  law, 
with  respect  to  the  judgment  on  issues  of  this  kind,  does 
not  seem  to  be,  in  every  instance,  clearly  settled,  (/.) 

Judgment  has  hitherto  been  supposed  to  be  awarded 
only  upon  the  decision  of  an  issue.  There  are  several  cases, 
however,  in  which  judgment  may  be  given  though  no  issue 
have  arisen,  and  these  cases  will  now  require  notice.  In 
the  description  given  in  this  chapter  of  the  manner  of  suit, 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  action  has  been  uniformly  sup* 
posed  to  proceed  to  issuCy  and  this  has  been  done  to  prevent 
digression  and  complexit3\  But  an  action  may  be  cut  off 
in  its  progress  and  come  to  premature  termination  by  tho 
feult  of  one  of  the  parties  in  failing  to  pursue  his  litiga- 
tion; and  this  may  happen  either  with  the  intention  of 
abandoning  the  claim  or  defense,  or  from  failing  to  follow 
them  up  within  the  periods  which  the  practice  of  the  court 
in  ench  particular  case  prescribes.  In  such  cases  the  oppo- 
site party  becomes  victor  in  the  suit,  as  well  as  where  an 
issue  has  been  joined  and  is  decided  in  his  favor,  and  is  at 
once  entitled  to  judgment.  Thus,  in  a  real  (though  not  in 
a  personal)  action,  if  the  defendant  holds  out  against  the 
procesH,  judgment  may  be  ^ven  against  him  for  default  of 


(e.)  Vide  tuprcL^  p.  107. 

(/.)  Go.  Knt,319;  Com.  Dig.,  Yonolitr,  B.  S;  S  8Mud.,4i,A  4    Bac.  Ab. 
,  Ac.,  n.  4. 
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appearoTicej  {g.)  Soyin  actions  real,  mixed,  or  pergonal*  it 
after  appearance  he  neither  pleads  nor  demurs,  or  if  after 
plea  he  fails  to  maintain  his  pleading  till  issue  joined,  by 
rejoinder,  rebutter,  ftc,  judgment  will  be  ^ven  against 
him  for  want  of  p/^^^  wbifth  i^  palled  jadpneqt  by  ^  dicit. 
To  if,  instead  of  a  plea,  his  attorney  says  he  is  not  iiiformed 
of  any  answer  to  be  given  to  the  action,  judgment  will  be 
given  against  him;  and  it  is  in  that  case  called  a  judgment 
by  non  sum  informatus  Again,  instead  of  a  plea,  he  may 
choose  to  confess  the  action ;  or,  aft;er  pleading,  he  may  at 
any  time  before  trial  both  confess  the  action  and  withdraw 
his  plea  or  other  allegations;  and  the  judgment  against  him 
in  these  two  cases  is  culled  a  judgment  by  confession  or  by 
confession  reUctd  verificatione.  On  the  other  hand,  judgment 
may  be  given  against  the  plaintiffs  in  any  class  of  actions, 
for  not  declaring  or  replying  or  surrejoining,  Ac,  or  for 
not  entering  the  issue;  and  these  are  called  judgments  of 
nan  pro.^.^  (frQ^i^  W^V  'pro^pquitur.)  So,  if  he  chooses,  at  any 
stage  of  the  action  after  appearance  and  before  judgment, 
to  say  that  he  "will  not  further  prosecute  his  suit,"  or  that 
he  "  withdraws  his  suit,"  or  (in  case  of  plea  in  abatement) 
prays  that  his  *'  writ"  or  "bill"  "may  be  quashed,  that  he 
may  sue  or  exhibit  a  better  one,"  there  is  judgment  against 
him  of  noUe  prosequi^  retraxit^  or  cassetur  breve^  or  biUay  in 
these  cases  respectively.  Again,  judgment  of  nonsuit  may 
pass  against  the  plain tifi',  which  happens  when,  on  trial  by 
jury,  the  plaintiff,  on  being  called  or  demanded,  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  defendant,  to  be  present  in  court  while  the 
jury  give  their  verdict,  fails  to  make  his  appearance.  In 
this  case  no  verdict  is  given,  but  judgment  of  nonsuit 
passes  against  the  plaintiff.  So  if,  after  issue  is  joined,  the 
plaintiff  neglects  to  brings  such  issue  on  to  be  tried  in  due 
time,  as  limited  by  the  course  and  practice  of  the  court  m 
the  particular  case,  judgment  will  also  be  given  against  him 
for  this  default;  and  it  is  called  judgment  as  in  case  ofnonsuiL 
These  judgments  by  default,  confession,  &c.,  when  given 

(y.)  Booth,  19,  73,  Com.  Dig.,  Pleader,  Y.  1 ;  2  Saund.  45,  n.  4. 
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for  the  plaiiitiff^y  are  generally  quod  recuperet,  and  may  bo 
either  inierlocuiory  OTfaialj  according  to  a  diBtinction  already 
explained.  For  the  defendanU  the  form  generally  is  nSt 
capiat 

Upon  jndgment  in  most  personal  and  mixed  actions^ 
whether  upon  issae,  or  by  default,  confession,  ftc,  it  will 
be  observed  that  it  forms  part  of  the  adjudication  that  the 
plaintiff  or  defendant  recover  his  costs  of  suit  or  defense, 
which  costs  are  taxed  by  an  officer  of  the  court  at  the  time 
when  the  judgment  is  given. 

There  is  generally  an  addition,  too,  when  the  judgment 
is  for  the  plaintiffs  that  the  defendant  ^*'be  in  Tfurcy^*  {in  mis^ 
ericordiay)  that  is,  be  amerced  or  fined  for  his  delay  of  jus- 
tice;  when  for  the  defendant^  that  the  plaintiff  be  in  mercy j 
for  his  false  claim,  {h.)  The  practice,  however,  of  impos- 
ing an  actual  amercement  has  been  long  quite  obsolete. 

Judgments,  like  the  pleadings,  were  formerly  pronounced 
in  open  courtj  and  are  still  always  supposed  to  be  so;  and 
they  are  consequently  always  considered  as  taking  place  in 
term  time.  But,  by  a  relaxation  of  practice,  there  is  now, 
in  general,  except  in  the  case  of  an  issue  in  law,  no  actual 
delivery  of  judgment,  either  in  court  or  elsewhere.  The 
plaintiff  or  defendant,  when  the  cause  is  in  such  a  state 
that  by  the  course  of  practice  he  is  entitled  to  judgment, 
obtains  the  signature  or  allowance  of  the  proper  ofiicer  of 
the  court,  expressing  generally  that  judgment  is  given  in 
his  favor,  and  this  is  called  signing  judgmeniy  and  stands  in 
the  place  of  its  actual  delivery  by  the  judges  themselves,  (i) 


(h.)  As  to  this  amercement,  see  Qriesley's  Cftse,  (8  Rep.,  39;)  Beeclier*s  Case, 
{ibid,  69.) 

(i.)  "  The  ngning  of  tiie  judgment  is  but  the  leave  of  the  master  of  the 
office  for  the  attorney  to  enter  the  jndgment  for  his  client."  Styles'  Pract. 
Beg.,  Tit.  Judgment. — On  judgments  hy  nH  dicii,  in  the  king's  bench  and 
common  pleas,  the  vay  of  signing  judgment  in,  to  make  an  indpiiur  ^f  the 
declaration  on  stamped  paper,  and  get  it  signed  by  the  clerk  of  tho  judg- 
ments in  the  king's  bench ;  and,  in  the  common  pleas,  at  the  prothonotariee 
office.  (2  Arch.  Praet,  p.  10,  Ist  edit.)  Impey,  G.  P.,  463.— On  judgments 
after  verdict,  in  the  king*8  bench,  the  master  signs  the  poetea  in  taxing  costs. 
and  this  is  the  signing  of  jadgment    (1  Manning's  Ezcheqner  362,  noU  e.} 
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And  though  Bapposed  to  be  pronounced  daring  ierm^  jadg 
mentB  are  frequently  signed  in  time  of  vacaJUcmy  (A:.) 

Regularly,  the  next  proceeding  is  to  enter  the  judgment  on 
record.  Where  it  has  been  signed  after  trial  or  demurrer^  it 
will  be  remembered  that  the  proceedings  up  to  the  time  of 
issue  and  the  award  of  venire^  or  the  continuance  by  curia 
advisari  vidt,  have  already  been  recorded,  {L)  It  will  remain, 
however,  to  enter  the  subsequent  proceedings  to  the  judg- 
ment inclusive,  which  is  called  entering  thejudgmeni.  This 
is  done  by  drawing  them  up  with  continuances,  &c.,  on  the 
same  roll  on  which  the  issue  was  entered,  by  way  of  con- 
tinuation, or  further  narrative,  of  the  proceedings  there 
already  recorded;  and  the  judgment  is  entered  in  such 
form  as  the  attorney  for  the  successful  party  conceives  to 
be  legally  appropriate  to  the  particular  case,  supposing 
that  it  were  actually  pronounced  by  the  court.  The  roll, 
when  complete  by  the  entry  of  final  judgment,  is  no  longer 
called  the  issue  roll,  but  has  the  name  of  the  judgment  roily 
(m,)  and  is  deposited  and  filed  of  record  in  the  treasury  of 
the  court.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  this  whole  proceed- 
ing of  entering  the  judgment  on  record  is,  in  practice,  usual- 
ly neglected.  Yet  there  are  several  cases  in  which,  by  the 
practice  of  the  court,  it  becomes  essential,  after  final  judg- 
ment,  to  do  so,  and  in  which  it  is,  therefore,  actually  done,(n.) 

When  judgment  is  signed,  not  after  trial  or  demurrer, 
but  as  hy  default  J  confession^  fc,  there  having  been  no  i^isue 
roll  yet  made  up,  the  whole  proceedings,  to  the  judgment 
inclusive,  are  to  be  entered  for  the  first  time  on  record. 
This  is  accordingly  done  by  the  attorney  upon  a  parchment 
roll,  and  upon  the  same  principles,  as  to  the  form  of  entry, 
that  have  been  already  stated  with  respect  to  recording  the 
issue  and  judgment  thereon,  (o.) 


(L)  Lytileton  v.  Cross,  3  Barn.  &  Ores  ,  317. 

(l)  Bat  see  supra,  p.  Ill,  note  s,  as  to  the  actual  practice,  in  mog\  cases.  o1 
Baking  an  incipitur  only, 
(m.)  2  Arch.  Praci.,  206,  1st  edit, 
(n.)  See  7hese  cases  enumerated,  2  Arch  Praot.,  206,  206. 
(o.)  Ho^rtver,  insiead  of  pnrstang  this,  the  strict  and  regolar  course  th« 
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Of  the  form  of  entry,  after  jadgnient  upon  iasQes,  both 
ID  law  andfactj  and  also  after  judgment  by  dtfauUy  the  fol- 
lowing are  examples : 

BVTBT  OF  JXTDCIMEVT. 

For  the  defendant,  upon  the  wtue  in  law,  {mtpra,  p.  112.) 

(Afier  the  entry  of  the  wfue,  a<  tn  />.  112,  the  proetodmg^  are  to  he  oontiumtd 

on  the  roll  at  follow:) 

At  which  day,  before  our  said  lord  the  king,  at  WaetminBter,  come  the  par- 
ties aforesaid,  by  their  respectiye  attorneys  aforesaid.  Whereupon,  all  and 
singular  the  premises  being  seen,  and  by  the  conrt  of  onr  said  lord  the  king, 
now  here,  fally  understood,  and  mature  deliberation  being  thereupon  had,  it 
appears  to  the  said  court  here  that  the  replication  aforesaid,  and  the  matters 
therein  contained,  in  manner  and  form  as  the  same  are  above  pleaded  and  set 
forth,  are  not  su£cient  in  law  for  the  said  ^.  ^.  to  have  or  maintain  his 
aforesaid  action  against  the  said  C,  D. 

Therefore  it  is  considered  that  the  said  A.  B.  take  nothing  by  his  said 
writ,  but  that  he  and  his  pledges  to  prosecute  be  in  mercy,  (p,)  and  that  the 
said  C  D.  do  go  thereof  without  day,  Ac.  And  it  is  further  considered  bj 
his  majesty *s  court  here,  that  the  said  C.  D,  do  recover  against  the  said  A.  B 

pounds,  for  his  costs  and  charges  by  him  laid  out  about  his  defense  in 

this  behalf,  by  the  court  of  our  said  lord  the  king  now  here  adjudged  to  the 
said  C.  D.,  and  with  his  assent,  according  to  the  form  of  the  statute  in  such 
case  made  and  provided;  and  that  the  said  C  D,  have  execution  thereof 
Ac,  (q.) 

BVTBT  OF  JUDOMaVT. 

For  the  plaintiff,  upon  the  itsue  in  fact,  {tupra,  p.  113.)  after  trial  hy  jury  in 

London. 

{After  the  entry  tf  the  iuue,  <u  in  page  113,  the  prooeedinge  are  tobe  eontinueti 

on  the  roU,  asfoUowe;) 

Afterwards  the  process  thereof  is  continued  between  the  parties  aforesaid 
of  the  plea  aforesaid,  by  the  jury  being  respited  between  them,  before  oui 
said  lord  the  king,  at  Westminster,  until  ,  wheresoever  our  said  lord 

the  king  shall  then  be  in  England,  unless  the  right  honorable  Sir  Charles 
Abbott,  knight,  his  majesty's  chief  justice,  assigned  to  hold  pleas  in  the  court 

of  our  said  lord  the  king,  before  the  king  himself,  shall  first  come  on , 

the day  of  ,  at  the  Guildhall  of  the  city  of  London,  according  to 

the  form  of  the  statute  in  such  case  made  and  provided,  by  reason  of  the  de- 
fault of  the  jurors,  because  none  of  them  did  appear,  (r.)    At  which  day. 

usual  practice  is  only  to  enter  an  incipitur  on  the  roll,  as  in  the  case  of  entering 
an  issue.    ( Vide  nipra,  p.  Ill,  note  z;  1  Sel.,  342;  2  Arch.  Pract ,  10, 1st  edit.) 

(p.)  Vide  eupra  as  to  mercy,  p.  137. 

(q.)  Tidd*s  Appendix,  ch.  xxxix.,  6th  edit 
'  (r.)  This  commencement  of  the  entry  refen  to  the  award  of  the  dietrinjnt 
•^  to  which,  see  tivora,  p.  116. 
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before  our  said  lord  the  king,  at  Westminiter,  aforesaid.  And  tie  eaii^  .ihief 
jOBtice,  before  whom  the  said  issne  was  tried,  hath  tent  hither  His  record  hmi 
before  him,  in  these  words :  to  wit,  («,)  afterwards,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  day 
and  at  the  place  within  contained,  before  the  right  honorable  Sir  Charles  Ab- 
bott, the  chief  justice  within  mentioned,  (Aec.,  <u  in  the  poztea,  tupra,  p.  120, 
to  the  wordM  "forty  ihxUingty)  Therefore  it  is  considered,  that  the  said  A 
B.  do  recover  against  the  said  (7.  D.  the  damages,  costs,  and  charges,  by  the 

said  jnry  in  form  aforesaid  assessed,  and  also pounds  for  his  costs  and 

shargw,  by  the  court  of  our  said  lord  the  king  now  here  adjudged,  of  increase 
to  the  said  A,  B.,  and  with  his  assent;  which  said  damages,  costs,  and  charges 
in  the  whole  amount  to pounds;  and  the  said  C,  D.  in  mercy,  Ac,  {t) 

EVTBT  OF  JUnOMEITT. 

For  thepUnmiaff,  on  nil  dicU,  upon  the  dedaraHon  in  eovenant,  {tupra,  p.  68.) 

As  yet  of  Term,  in  the  *—  yecbr  of  the  reign  of  King  Oewrge  the  Fourth 

Witness  Sir  Charles  Abhott,  knight. 

,  to  wit,  A.  B.  puts  in  his  place  E.  F.,  his  attorney,  against  C.  2>., 
in  a  plea  of  breach  of  covenant. 

,  to  wit,  C.  D.  puts  in  his  place  O.  H.,  his  attorney,  at  the  suit  of 

the  said  A.  B.,  in  the  plea  aforesaid. 

,  to  wit,  C.  D.  was  summoned  to  answer,  (Ac.,  <u  in  the  declaration, 

$upra,  p.  68.) 

And  the  said  C  i>.,  by  ,  his  attorney,  comes  and  defends  the  wrong 

and  injury  when,  Ac.,  and  says  nothing  in  bar  or  preclusion  of  the  said  action 
of  the  said  A.  B.;  whereby  the  said  A.  B,  remains  therein  undefended  against 
the  said  <l  L.  Wherefore  the  said  A.  B.  ought  to  recover  against  the  said  C. 
D.  his  di^nxages  on  occasion  of  the  premises.  But  because  it  is  unknown  to 
the  cour*^  of  our  said  lord  the  king,  now  here,  what  damages  the  said  A.  B. 
hath  Bu^Wned  by  reason  of  the  prenuses,  the  sherifib  are  commanded  (u)  that, 
by  the  path  of  twelve  good  and  lawful  men  of  their  bailiwick,  they  diligently 
inquire  what  damages  the  said  A.  B.  hath  sustained,  as  well  by  reason  of  the 
premise,  as  for  his  costs  and  charges  by  him  about  his  suit  in  this  behalf  ex- 
pended •  and  that  they  send  the  inquisition  which  they  shall  thereupon  take 

to  our  ^aid  lord  the  king,  on ,  wheresoever  our  said  lord  the  king  shall 

then  he  in  England,  under  their  seal,  and  the  seals  of  those  by  whose  oath 
they  ^hall  take  that  inquisition,  together  with  the  writ  of  our  said  lord  the 
king  U)  them  thereupon  directed.  The  same  day  is  given  to  the  said  A.  B.,  at 
the  same  place.  At  which  day,  before  our  said  lord  the  king,  at  Westminster, 
comes  the  said  A.  B.,  by  his  attorney  aforesaid ;  and  the  sherifis  of  London^ 

to  wit.  — — ,  esquire,  and ,  esquire,  now  here,  return  a  certain  inqui- 

Eition  indented,  taken  before  them  at  the  Guildhall  of  the  city  of  uondon,  in 

(«.)  This  is  a  transcript  of  the  pos^fi  from  the  back  of  the  nisi  prius  record 
As  to  the  postea,  vide  supra,  p.  120. 

(t.)  Tidd's  Appendix,  cL  xzziz,  6th  edit. ;  3  Bl.  Com.,  Appendix,  No.  II: 
5  Went.,  62. 

(u.)  This  is  the  award  if  the  tcrit  of  inquiry ;  as  to  which,  vide  supra,  p.  134 
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Ihe  ptfiih  of  ,  in  the  ward  of  — ,  in  the  skme  at; ,  on  iie  — —  day 

of  ,  in  the your  of  tho  reign  of  oar  said  lord  the  king,  by  tlie  oath 

of  twelve  good  and  lawful  men  of  their  bailiwick ;  by  which  it  \b  fonnd  thai 
the  eaid  A,  B.  hath  soetained  damages  by  meaoB  of  the  prenuBee  to  fifty 
poands,  oyer  and  above  hie  ooets  and  charges  by  him  aboat  hie  eoit  in  thii 
behalf  expended,  and  for  those  costs  and  charges  to  forty  shillingp.  There- 
fore  it  is  considered  that  the  said  A,  B.  do  recover  against  the  fnid  C,  D.  hit 

damages  aforesaid,  by  the  said  inquisition  above  fonnd ;  and  also poands 

for  his  said  costs  and  charges,  by  the  ooort  of  oar  said  lord  the  king  now  here 
adjadged,  of  increase,  to  the  said  A.  B.,  and  with  his  assent;  which  said 

diunages,  costs,  and  charges,  in  the  whole  amonnt  to poands ;  and  the 

said  C.  />.,  in  mercy,  dk.,  {x.) 

The  course  of  the  action,  till  the  entry  on  record  of  the 
final  judgment,  has  now  been  described,  but  the  reader 
will  not  have  a  complete  view  of  the  history  of  a  suit  with- 
out taking  some  notice  of  two  other  subsequent  proceed- 
ings.    These  are  the  writ  of  execution  and  the  torit  of  error. 

Upon  judgment,  the  successful  party  is,  in  general,  en- 
titled to  execuJUony  to.  put  in  force  the  sentence  that  the  law 
has  given.  For  this  purpose  he  sues  out  a  writ,  addressed 
to  the  sheriff,  commanding  him,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  case,  either  to  give  the  plaintiff  possession  of  the 
lands,  or  to  enforce  the  delivery  of  the  chattel  which  was 
the  subject  of  the  %ction,  or  to  levy  for  the  plaintiff  the 
debt  or  damages  and  costs  recovered,  or  to  levy  for  the 
defendant  his  costs;  and  that,  either  upon  the  body  of  the 
opposite  party,  his  lands,  or  goods,  or,  in  some  cases,  upon 
his  body,  lands,  and  goods ;  the  extent  and  manner  of  the 
execution  directed  always  depending  upon  the  nature  of 
the  judgment,  {y.)  Like  the  judgment,  writs  of  execution 
are  supposed  to  be  actually  awarded  by  the  judges  in  court, 
but  no  such  award  is  in  general  actually  made.  The  at- 
torney, after  signing  final  judgment,  sues  out  of  the  proper 
ofiice  a  writ  of  execution  in  the  form  to  which  he  conceives 
he  would  be  entitled  upon  such  judgment  as  he  has  entered^ 
if  such  entry  has  been  actually  made,  and,  if  not  made, 
then  upon  such  as  he  thinks  he  is  entitled  to  enter ;  and  be 


(».)  Tidd's  Appendix,  ch.  xzxix,  6th  edit.  (1  Went.,  p.  244.) 
(y.)  For  farther  information  on  this  snbject,  see  3  Bl.  C>m..  4i3. 
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does  this,  of  course,  upon  peril  that  if  he  takerf  a  wrong 
execution  the  proceeding  will  be  illegal  and  void,  and  the 
opposite  party  entitled  to  redress. 

After  final  judgment  is  signed,  the  unsuccessful  party 
may  bring  a  umi  of  error;  and  this,  if  obtained  and  allowed 
before  execution,  suf^pends  (generally  speaking)  the  lat- 
ter proceeding  till  the  former  is  determined,  {z.)  A  writ 
of  error,  like  an  original  writ,  is  sued  out  of  chancery^ 
directed  to  the  judges  of  the  court  in  which  judgment 
was  given,  and  commanding  them,  in  some  case?,  them- 
selves to  examine  the  record;  in  others,  to  send  it  to 
another  court  of  appellate  jurisdiction  to  be  examined,  in 
order  that  some  alleged  error  in  the  proceedings  may  be 
corrected.  The  first  form  of  writ,  called  a  writ  of  error 
coram  nobis  [or  vobis^']  (a,)  is  where  the  alleged  error  consists 
of  matter  of  fact;  the  second,  called  a  writ  of  error  gener- 
ally, where  it  consists  of  matter  of  law. 

When  a  writ  of  error  is  obtained,  the  whole  proceediugs, 
to  final  judgment  inclusive,  are  then  always  actually  en- 
tered (if  this  has  not  before  been  done)  on  record;  and  the 
object  of  the  writ  of  error  is  to  reverse  the  judgment  for 
some  error  of  fact  or  law  that  is  supposed  to  exist  in  the 
proceedings  as  so  recorded.  It  will  bfe  proper  here  to  ex- 
plain in  what  such  error  may  consist. 

Where  an  issue  in  fact  has  been  decided,  there  is  (as  for- 
merly observed)   no  appeal  in  the  English  law  from  its 

^^l^H^^^^^^^V^n^^l^Pi^B^V^H^MNIMl^Mk^^BMWItaM^^MV— ^■^iBMd^B^^iVim^^^^^HbM^M^.^B^^^^Ba^lB^P^^^^^Hl^^— ^H^M^Ba^^^^^^^^H^B^^^^^^B^^^i^^^^^^.B^^^H^n^^B^BBM^^^^ 

(c.)  As  to  the  aUowoMct  of  a  writ  of  error,  Bee  2  Tidd,  1191,  8th  edit. 

It  is  also  in  general  neceesary,  for  the  parpoee  of  staying  execution,  that 
haiU  in  error  shoald  be  given.  By  certain  statates  (3  Jac.  I,  c.  8;  3  Car.  I, 
c.  4;  13  Car.  II,  c.  2;  16  and  17  Car.  II,  c.  8,  sec.  3,  and  22  and  23  Car.  II,  c, 
4)  it  was  provided  that  no  execution  should  be  stayed  by  writ  of  error  in 
certain  caaee,  unless  the  plaintifif  in  error  should  enter  into  recognizance,  with 
two  sufficient  sureties,  to  prosecute  the  same  with  effect,  and  pay  the  debt  and 
costs,  if  judgment  be  affirmed,  &c.  A.nd  by  a  recent  statute,  (dQeo.  IV,  o.  96,) 
upon  any  judgment  thereafter  to  be  given  in  any  personal  actions  in  the 
courts  of  record  at  Westminster,  or  in  the  counties  palatine  or  courts  in  great 
session  in  Wales,  execution  shall  not  be  stayed  by  writ  of  err^r,  withoui 
special  order  of  the  court  or  of  some  j  udge  thereof,  unless  a  recognizance 
iball  first  be  acknowledged  to  the  effect  above  stated. 

(a.)  Ap  to  the««e  terms,  vide,  2  Tidd,  1191,  Sth  edit. 
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decisioa, (6,)  except  in  the  way  of  motion  for  a  new  trial* 
and  its  being  wrongly  decided  is  not  error  in  that  technical 
sense  ^o  which  a  writ  of  error  refers.  So,  if  a  matter  of  fact 
should  exist,  which  was  not  brought  into  issue,  but  which, 
if  brought  into  issue,  would  have  led  to  a  diiFerent  judg* 
ment,  the  existence  of  such  fact  does  not,  after  judgment, 
amount  to  erraT  in  the  proceedings.  For  example,  if  the 
defendant  has  a  release,  but  does  not  plead  it  in  bar,  ltd 
existence  cannot,  after  judgment,  on  the  ground  of  error 
or  otherwise,  in  any  manner  be  brought  forward.  But 
there  are  certain  facts  which  affect  the  vaUdity  and  regular- 
ity of  the  legal  decision  itself;  such  as  the  defendant  having, 
while  under  age^  appeared  in  suit  by  aitomey^  and  not  by 
guardiany  (c;)  or,  the  plaintiff  or  defendant  having  been  a 
married  woman  when  the  suit  was  commenced,  {d.)  Such 
facts  as  these,  however  late  discovered  and  alleged,  are 
trrrors  infaciy  and  sufficient  to  traverse  the  judgment  upon 
writ  of  error.  To  such  cases  the  writ  of  error  cormm  nobis 
applies ;  "  because  the  error  in  fact  is  not  the  error  of  the 
judges,  and  reversing  it  is  not  reversing  their  own  judg- 
ment,*' (e.) 

But  the  most  frequent  case  of  error  is  when,  upon  the 
face  of  the  record,  the  judges  appear  to  have  committed  a 
mistake  in  law.  This  may  be  by  having  wrongly  decided 
an  issue  in  law  brought  before  them  by  demurrer,  but  it  may 
also  happen  in  other  ways.  As  formerly  stated,  (/,)  the 
judgment  will  in  general  follow  success  in  the  issue.  It 
is,  however,  a  principle  necessary  to  be  understood,  in  order 
to  have  a  right  apprehension  of  the  nature  of  writs  of  error, 
that  fhe  judges  are,  in  contemplation  of  law,  bound,  before 
in  any  case  they  give  judgment,  to  examine  the  whole  record^ 


(6.)  Bupra,  p.  126. 

(e.)  But  if  jadgment  is  given  in  fantor  of  the  infant,  his  intanoy  cannot  in 
Uiat  caae  be  assigned  for  error  by  the  plaintiff.  (Bird  v.  Fsgg,  5  Bam.  k  Aid. 
418.) 

{d.)  King  V.  Jones,  2  Lord  Baym.,  1526. 

(f.)  2  Tidd,  1191.  8tb  edit.;  1  Manning.  490 

\f)  Supra,  V.  133. 
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and  then  to  a^jadge  either  for  the  plaintiff  or  defendant, 
according  to  t/ie  legal  right  as  it  may  on  the  whole  appear, 
notwithstanding,  or  without  regard  to,  the  iBSoe  in  law  or 
fact  that  may  have  heen  raised  and  decided  between  the 
parties;  and  this,  because  the  pleader  may,  from  misappre- 
hension, have  passed  by  a  material  question  of  law  without 
taking  issue  npon  it  Therefore,  whenever,  upofn,  examina' 
Hon  of  ike  whole  recordj  right  appears  on  the  whole  not  to 
have  been  done,  and  judgment  appears  to  have  been  given  for 
one  of  the  partieSy  when  it  should  have  been  given  for  the  other, 
this  will  be  ^rror  m  law.-  And  it  will  be  equally  error, 
whether  the  question  was  raised  on  demurrer j  or  the  issue 
was  an  issue  in  factj  or  there  was  no  issue;  judgment  hav- 
ing been  taken  by  default,  confession,  &c.  In  all  these 
cases,  indeed,  except  the  first,  the  judges  have  reaUg  com- 
mitted no  error ;  for  it  may  be  collected  from  preceding 
explanations,  that  no  record,  or  even  copy  of  the  proceed- 
ings, is  actually  brought  before  them,  except  upon  demur- 
rer; but,  with  respect  to  a  writ  of  error,  the  effect  is  the 
same  as  if  the  proceedings  had  all  actually  taken  place  and 
been  recorded  in  open  court,  according  to  the  fiction  and 
supposition  in  law.  So,  on  the  same  principle,  there  will 
be  error  in  law  ifjudgviekt  has  been  entered  in  a  wrong  form^ 
inappropriate  to  the  case;  although,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
judges  have  in  practice  nothing  to  do  with  the  entry  on  the 
roll.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  will  be  error  in  law 
that  does  not  appear  on  the  face  of  the  record;  for  matters 
not  so  appearing  are  not  supposed  to  have  entered  into  the 
consideration  of  the  judges,  [g.)  TTpon  error  in  law^  the 
remedy  is  not  by  writ  of  error  coram  nobiSy  (for  that  would 
be  merely  to  make  the  same  judges  reconsider  their  own 
judgment,)  but  by  a  writ  of  error,  requiring  the  record  to 
be  sent  into  some  other  court  of  appellate  jurisdiction, 
that  the  error  may  be  there  corrected,  and  called  a  writ 
of  error  generally. 
With  respect  to  the  vmt  of  error  of  this  latter  description, 

(^.)  2  Inst.,  496. 
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it  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  it  cannot  be  supported 
unless  the  error  in  law  be  of  a  svbstantM  Kind.  For  as,  by 
the  effect  of  the  statutes  of  amendments  and  jeofails,  errors 
of  mere  form  are  no  ground  for  arresting  the  judgment  j{h,)  so, 
by  the  effect  of  the  same  statutes,  such  objections  are  now 
insufficient  to  found  a  vorit  of  error;  though  at  common 
law  the  case  was  otherwise,  (i.) 

When,  on  the  ground  of  some  error  in  law,  the  record 
is  removed  by  writ  of  error,  the  following  is  the  course  of 
appeal  among  the  different  courts :  From  tlie  common  pleas 
the  record  maybe  removed  into  the  court  .of  king's  bench, 
and  from  thence,  by  a  new  writ  of  error,  into  the  house  of 
lords;  from  the  exchequer  into  the  court  of  exchequer 
chamber,  held  before  the  lord  chancellor,  lord  treasurer, 
and  the  judges  of  the  court  of  king's  bench  and  common 
pleas,  and  from  thence  into  the  house  of  lords;  from  the 
king's  bench,  in  proceedings  by  bill,  in  most  of  the  usual 
actions,  into  the  court  of  exchequer  chamber,  held  before 
the  judges  of  the  common  pleas,  the  barons  of  the  excheq- 
uer, and  from  thence  into  &e  house  of  lords;  in  proceed 
ings  by  original,  into  the  house  of  lords  in  the  first  instance. 

By  what  course  of  proceeding  the  error  in  the  record  is 
discussed  and  corrected  in  the  appellate  court,  and  the 
judgment  reversed  or  affirmed,  it  is  not  material  to  the 
purpose  of  the  present  treatise  to  explain.  The  reader  who 
wishes  for  information  on  that  subject  may  be  referred 
generally  to  the  many  valuable  books  of  practice,  (L) 

(h.)  Si^fn-a,  p.  126. 

(«.)  On  this  subject  see  8  Bl.  Gom..  406, 407. 

(L)  3  Bl.  Com.,  411 

(1)  V%de  2  Tidd.  ch.  x]iT,  Ac.,  Sth  adit 
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CHAPTER  n. 

OP  THB  PRINCIPAL  BULBS  OP  PLBABIHe. 

The  account  of  the  conrBe  of  au  action  heing  noi^  con- 
cluded, and  a  view  thus  obtained  of  the  general  form  and 
manner  of  pleadiDg,  and  its  connection  with  other  parts  of 
the  suit,  it  is  next  proposed  to  investigate  its  principal  or 
fundamental  rules,  and  to  explain  their  scope  and  tendency 
as  parts  of  an  entire  system.  For  this  purpose  some  ob- 
servations shall  be  premised,  relative  to  the  manner  in 
which  that  system  was  formed,  and  the  objects  which  it 
contemplates. 

The  manner  of  allegation  in  oar  courts  may  be  said  to 
have  been  first  methodically  formed  and  cultivated  as  a 
science  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  From  this  time  the 
judges  began  systematically  to  prescribe  and  enforce  cer- 
tain rules  of  statement^  of  which  some  had  been  established 
at  periods  considerably  more  remote,  and  others,  appar- 
ently, were  then,  from  time  to  time,  first  introduced,  (a.) 
None  of  them  seem  to  have  been  originally  of  legislative 
•enactment,  or  to  have  had  any  authority  except  usage  or 
judicial  regulation;  but,  from  the  general  perception  of 
their  wisdom  and  utility,  they  acquired  the  character  of 
fixed  and  positive  institutions,  and  grew  up  into  an  entire 
and  connected  system  of  pleading.  This  system,  which,  in 
its  essential  parts,  still  remains  in  practice  unaltered,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  originally  devised  in  a  view  to  certain 
objects  or  results,  which  it  will  be  necessary,  to  the  right 
apprehension  of  the  subject  of  this  chapter,  here  to  explain. 

The  pleadings  (as  appears  in  the  preceding  chapter)  are 
so  conducted  as  always  to  evolve  some  question,  either  of. 
bet  or  law,  disputed  between  the  parties,  and  mutually  pro- 


/a.)  Sm  Appendix,  nok  8S. 
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po3ed  and  accepted  by  them  as  the  subject  for  deciBioii , 
and  the  question  so  produce^!  is  called  the  issuej  (6.) 

As  the  object  of  all  pleading  or  judicial  allegation  is  to 
ascertain  the  subject  for  decision,  (cr,)  so  the  main  object 
of  that  system  of  pleading  established  in  the  common  law 
of  England  is  to  ascertain  it  by  the  production  of  an  issue; 
and  this  appears  to  be  peculiar  to  that  system.  To  the 
best  of  the  author's  information,  at  least,  it  is  unknown  in 
the  present  practice  of  any  other  plaii  of  judicature.  In 
all  courts,  indeed,  the  particular  subject  for  decision  must 
of  course  be  in  some  manner  developed  before  the  declsioL 
can  take  place;  but  the  methods  generally  adopted  f  >r  rhis 
pui-pose  differ  widely  from  that  which  belongs  to  the  Eng- 
lish law. 

By  the  general  course  of  all  other  judicatures  the  parties 
are  allowed  to  make  their  statements  at  largey  (as  it  may  be 
called,)  and  with  no  view  to  the  extrication  of  the  precise 
question  in  controversy;  and  it  consequently  becom(« 
lecessary,  before  the  court  can  proceed  to  dUcisiony  to  re- 
collate,  and  consider  the  opposed  effect  of  the  differ- 
ttements,  when  completed  on  either  side,  to  distinguish 
and^vact  the  points  mutually  admitted,  an  I  those  which, 
tbough%^disputed,  are  immaterial  to  the  cause,  and  thus, 
by  thrown^  off  all  unnecessary  matter,  to  arrive  at  length 
at  the  requil^  selection  of  the  point  to  be  decided.  This 
retrospective  envelopment  is,  by  the  practice  of  most  courts, 
privately  made^^  each  of  the  parties  for  himself,  as  a 
necessary  mediuAto  the  preparation  and  adjustment  of 
his  proof Sy  and  is  also  afterwards  virtually  effected  by  the 
judge  in  the  discharge  of  his  general  duty  of  decisiorij  while 
in  some  other  styles  of  proceeding  the  course  is  different; 
the  point  for  decision  being  selected  from  the  pleadings  by 
an  act  of  the  court  or  its  officer,  and  judicially  promul- 
gated prior  to  the  proof  or  trial.  The  common  law  of 
England  differs  (it  will  be  observed)  from  both  methods, 


(6.)  See  Appendix,  note  38. 
(e.)  Vide  ntpra,  p.  37. 
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by  obliging  the  parties  to  come  to  issue;  that  la,  so  to 
p]ead  as  to  develop  some  question  (or  issue)  by  the  effect  of 
ikeir  awn  alkgatiojiSy  and  to  agree  upon  this  question  as  the 
point  for  decision  in  the  cause,  thus  rendering  unnecessary 
any  retrospective  operation  on  the  pleadings  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  the  matter  in  controversy. 

The  author  is  of  opinion  that  this  peculiarity  of  coming 
to  issue  took  its  rise  in  the  practice  of  oral  j)leading.  It 
seems  a  natural  incident  oi'  that  prac!ice,'l:o  compel  the 
pleaders  to  short  and  terse  allegations,  applying  to  each 
other  by  way  of  answer,  in  somewhat  of  a  logical  form, 
and  at  length  reducing  the  controversy  to  a  precise  point. 
For  while  the  pleading  was  merely  oral,  and  not  committed 
by  any  contemporaneous  record  to  writing,  (a  state  of 
things  which  may  be  distinctly  traced  among  the  yet  ex- 
tant archives  of  the  early  continental  jurisprudence,)  the 
court  and  the  pleaders  would  have  to  rely  exclusively  on 
their  memory  for  retaining  the  tenor  of  the  discussion;  and 
the  development  of  some  precise  question  or  issne  would 
dien  be  a  very  convenient  practice,  because  it  would  pre- 
vent the  necessity  of  reviewing  the  different  statements, 
and  leave  no  burden  on  the  memory  but  that  of  retaining 
the  question  itself  so  developed.  And  even  after  the  prac- 
tice of  recording  was  introduced,  the  same  brief  and  log- 
ical forms  of  allegation  would  naturally  continue  to  be 
acceptable,  while  the  pleadings  were  still  viva  voce^  and 
committed  to  record  on  the  inconvenient  plan  of  contem- 
porary transcription,  (rf.) 

A  co-operative  reason  for  coming  to  issue  was  the  variety 
of  the  modes  of  decision  which  the  law  assigned  to  differ- 
ent kinds  of  question.  The  various  modes  enumerated  in 
the  first  chapter,  as  still  recognized  in  practice,  were,  in 
the  days  of  oral  pleading,  in  AiU  vigor  and  observance,  and 
evidently  made  it  necessary  to  settle  publicly  between  the 
parties  the  precise  point  on  which  their  controversy  turned; 
for  on  the  nature  of  this  depended  the  very  manner  of 


{d.)  Sm  Appendix,  note  40. 
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the  eabsequent  decision  and  the  form  of  proceeding  to  b« 
instituted  for  that  purpose.  As  questions  of  law  were 
decided  by  the  couriy  and  matters  of  fact  referred  to  other 
kinds  of  investigation ,  it  was,  in  the  first  place,  necessary 
to  settle  whether  the  question  in  the  cause  or  issue  was  a 
matter  of  law  or  fact.  Again,  if  it  happened  to  be  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  required  to  be  developed  in  a  form  sufficiently 
specific  to  show  what  was  the  method  of  trial  appropriate 
to  the  case.  And,  unless  the  state  of  the  question  were 
thus  adjusted  between  the  parties,  it  is  evident  that  they 
would  not  have  known  whether  they  were  to  put  them- 
selves on  the  judgment  of  the  court  or  to  go  to  trial;  nor, 
in  the  latter  case,  whether  they  were  to  prepare  themselves 
for  trial  by  jury  or  for  one  of  the  other  various  modes  of 
deciding  matter  of  &ct. 

To  the  opinion  that  this  distinctive  feature  of  the  English 
pleading  was  derived  from  the  practice  of  oral  allegation, 
and  from  that  of  applying  different  forms  of  trial  to  the 
determination  of  different  kinds  of  question,  it  may  per- 
haps be  objected  that  both  these  practices  anciently  pre 
vailed,  not  only  in  England,  but  among  the  continental 
nations,  among  whom,  nevertheless,  the  method  of  coming 
to  issue  is  now  unknown.  This  objection,  however,  is  capa^ 
ble  of  a  satisfactory  answer.  On  the  continent,  the  ancient 
system  'of  judicature,  of  which  these  practices  formed  a 
part,  was,  at  early  periods,  supplanted  by  the  methods  of 
the  eivU  laWy  in  which  the  pleadings  were  tmrittenj  (c,)  and 
there  was  but  <me  form  of  trial,  viz,  a  trial  by  the  judge 
himself,  upon  examination  of  instruments  and  witnesses 
adduced  in  evidence  before  him,  (/.)  On  the  other  hand, 
in  the  courts  of  Westminster,  the  law  of  trial  still  remains 
almost  without  a  change;  and,  with  respect  to  oral  plead- 
ing, though  it  at  length  grew  out  of  fashion  there,  it  gave 
place,  not  to  allegations  formed  upon  the  principles  of  the 
imperial  practice,  but  to  supposed  tranecriptions  from  the 


(e.)  See  Appendix,  note  41. 
(/.)  FoTteecne  de  Laud.,  c.  20. 
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record,  the  eifect  of  which,  (as  explained  in  the  Iret.  cbap« 
ter,)  {ffy)  has  been  to  preserve,  in  these  written  pleadings, 
the  style  and  method  of  those  which  were  delivered  viva 
voce  at  the  bar  of  the  court. 

But,  whatever  may  be  the  origin  and  reason  of  the 
method  of  coming  to  issue,  it  is  at  least  certain  that  tliat 
method  has  been  substantially  practiced  in  the  English 
pleading  from  the  earliest  period  to  which  any  of  the  now 
existing  sources  of  information  refer,  and,  from  the  work 
of  Glanville  on  the  Laws  of  England,  it  may  clearly  be 
shown  to  have  existed,  in  effect,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IL 
The  term  itself,  of  ^^issue^**  though  perhaps  somewhat  less 
ancient,  yet  occurs  as  early  as  the  copimencement  of  the 
Year-Books,  viz,  in  the  first  year  of  Edward  U,  (A,)  and 
from  the  same  period  at  least,  if  not  an  earlier  one,  the 
production  of  the  issue  has  been  not  only  the  constant 
effect,  but  the  professed  aim  and  object,  of  pleading. 

It  was  not,  however,  the  only  object  It  was  found  that, 
though  the  parties  should  arrive  at  an  issue,  that  is,  at 
some  point  afiirmed  on  one  side  and  denied  on  the  other, 
and  mutually  proposed  and  accepted  by  them  as  the  sub- 
ject for  decision,  it  might  yet  happen  that  the  point  was 
immaterial^  that  is,  unfit  to  decide  the  action.  This  of  course 
rendered  the  issue  useless.  When  it  occurred,  the  proper 
remedy,  as  in  the  practice  of  the  present  day,  was  a  re- 
pleader, (i.)  But  it  was  also  naturally  an  object  to  avoid 
its  occurrence,  and  so  to  direct  the  pleadings  as  to  secure 
the  production,  not  only  of  an  issue,  but  a  material  one. 

Again,  it  was  found  to  be  in  the  nature  of  many  con- 
troversies to  admit  of  more  than  one  question  fit  to  decide 
the  action,  or,  in  other  words,  actions  would  often  tend  to 
more  than  one  material  issue.  This  might  happen,  in  the 
first  place,  in  causes  which  involved  several  distinct  claims. 
Thus,  if  an  action  be  brought,  founded  on  two  separates 


ig.)  Vide  mnpra,  pp.  63,  61 

(A.)  8m  TetrBook,  1  Edwaard  II,  14;  m*  Apptndix,  note  42. 

(i)  Fufe  wfra,  127. 
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demanda,  for  example,  two  bonds,  executed  by  the  iiefend 
ant  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff,  tlie  issue  may  arise,  as  to  one 
of  them,  whether  it  be  not  discharged  by  a  subsequent  re« 
^ase;  as  to  the  other,  whether  it  were  not  executed  under 
duress  of  imprisonment,  which  would  make  it  voidable  iu 
law.  So,  there  may  be  more  than  one  material  issue  ir 
causes  which  '.evolve  only  a  single  claim.  Thus,  in  an 
action  brougl't  upon  one  bond  only,  two  issues  of  the 
same  kind  nay  arise,  viz,  whether  it  were  not  executed 
under  durers  of  imprisonment,  or  whether,  at  any  rate,  it 
were  not  e  ter  its  execution  released  by  the  plaintiff  In 
the  case  of  several  claims,  justice  clearly  requires  that,  if  the 
cause  ten  1  to  several  issues,  distinctly  applicable  to  each, 
these  se*  eral  issues  should  all  be  raised  and  decided;  for 
otherw!  ;e  there  would  be  no  determination  of  the  whole 
matte  I  in  demand.  But^  in  the  case  j)f  a  single  claim^  the 
same  jqnsideration  does  not  appiy^  for  the  decision  of  any 
one-jf  the^material  issues  that  may  arise  upon  it  will  be 
suficient  to  dispose  of  the  entire  claim.  Thus,  in  the  first 
eTiample  given,  the  finding  that  one  bond  was  released,  or 
<iiat  it  was  not  released,  would  leave  the  demand  on  the 
other  wholly  untouched.  On  the  other  hand,  iu  the  second 
example,  if  the  party  be  put  to  his  election,  either  to  rely 
on  the  fEu^t  of  the  execution  under  duress  or  on  the  release, 
either  of  the  questions  which  he  so  elects  will  lead  to  art 
issue  sufficient  to  decide  the  whole  claim.  While  several 
issues,  therefore,  must  of  necessity  be  allowed,  in  respect 
of  several  sitbjects  of  suit^  the  allowance  of  more  than  one 
issue  in  respect  of  each  subject  of  suit  is,  in  some  degree,  a 
question  of  expediency.  Those  who  founded  the  system 
of  pleading  took  the  course  of  not  allowing  more  than  one. 
and  the  motives  which  led  to  this  course  are  sufficiently 
obvious.  For  reasons  assigned  in  another  place,  (A:,)  it  was 
of  considerable  importance  to  the  judges,  in  those  remote 
times,  when  the  contention  was  conducted  orally,  to  sim- 
plify and  abbreviate  the  process  as  much  as  possible;  and 


(k)  8u^a,  p.  149. 
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it  was  in  this  view,  no  doubt,  tliat  it  was  found  expedient 
to  establish  the  principle  of  confining  the  pleadeis  to  a 
sbigle  issue,  in  respect  of  each  single  claim,  allowing,  at  the 
same  time,  from  necessity,  of  several  issues,  when  each  re» 
lated  to  a  distinct  subject  of  demand.  But,  whatever  the 
reason,  it  is  clear  that,  in  point  of  fact,  this  principle  was 
very  early  recognized  in  pleading,  and  that  the  issue  was 
required  not  onlj  to  be  material^  but  single. 

There  was  still  another  quality  essential  to  the  issue- 
that  of  certainty.  This  word  is  technically  used  in  plead- 
ing in  the  two  different  senses  of  distinctness  and  particuf 
larity.  It  is  here  employed  in  the  latter  sense  only;  and^ 
when  it  is  said  that  the  issue  must  be  certaih^  the  meaning 
is,  that  it  must  be  particular  or  specifiCj  as  opposed  to  undue 
generality. 

One  of  the  causes  which  have  been  above  assigned  for 
the  practice  of  coming  to  issue  made  it  also  necessary  to 
come  to  issue  with  some  degree  of  certainty.  The  variety 
in  the  modes  of  decision  required  that  the  issue  should  be 
sufficiently  certain  to  show  whether  the  point  in  contro- 
versy consisted  of  law  or  fact;  and,  if  the  latter,  so  far  to 
show  its  nature,  as  ta  ascertain  by  what  form  of  trial  it 
ought  to  be  decided,  {L)  But  a  certainty  still  greater  than 
this  was  required  by  a  cause  of  another  kind,  viz,  the 
nature  of  the  original  constitution  of  the  trial  by  jury.  It  is  a 
matter  clear  beyond  dispute  (but  one  that  has,  perhape, 
been  too  little  noticed  in  works  that  treat  of  the  origin  of 
our  laws)  that  the  jury  anciently  consisted  of  persons  who 
were  tmtnesses  to  the  facts,  or  at  least  in  some  measure  per- 
sanally  cognizant  of  them ;  and  who,  consequently,  in  their 
verdict,  gave,  not  (as  now)  the  conclusion  of  their  judg- 
ment upon  facts  proved  before  them  in  the  cause,  but  their 
testimony  as  to  facts  which  they  had  antecedently  known, 
(9fi.)  Accordingly,  the  venire  fiunas,  issued  to  summon  a  jury 


(I)  AiiiUastrationofthiBOooonmareo6iitoMe»Th«Kiiigv.Gook  2Bani 

k  Ores.,  871. 
(in  )  See  A.ppendix,  note  43. 
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in  those  days,  did  not  (as  at  present)  (n)  direct  the  jarort 
to  be  summoned  from  the  body  of  the  county^  but  from  the 
immediate  neighborhood  where  the  facts  occurred,  and  from 
among  those  persons  who  best  knew  the  tnUh  of  the  matter. 
And  the  only  means  that  the  sheriff  himself  had  of  know- 
ing what  was  the  matter  in  controversy,  so  as  to  be  in  it 
condition  to  obey  the  writ,  appears  to  have  been  the  venire 
facias  itself,  which  then  stated  the  nature  of  the  isstie^  instead 
of  being  confined  (as  now)  to  a  short  statement  of  the  form 
of  the  action,  (o.)  In  this  state  of  things,  it  was  evidently 
necessary  that  the  issue  should  be  sufficiently  ceriainj  to 
show  specifically  the  nature  of  the  question  of  fact  to  be 
tried.  Unless  it  showed  (for  example)  at  what  pUice  the 
alleged  matter  was  said  to  have  oecnrred,  it  would  not  ap- 
pear into  what  county  the  venire  should  be  sent,  nor  from 
what  neighborhood  the  jury  were  to  be  selected.  So,  if  it 
did  not  specify  the  time  and  other  particulars  of  the  alleged 
transaction,  the  -sheriff  would  have  no  sufficient  guide  for 
summoning,  in  obedience  to  the  venire,  persons  able,  of 
their  own  knowledge,  to  testify  upon  that  matter.  For  all 
these  reasons,  and  probably  for  others  also,  connected  with 
the  general  objects  of  precision  and  clearness,  (;>,)  it  was 
considered  as  one  of  the  essential  qualities  of  the  issue 
that  it  should  be  certain;  and  the  certainty  was  generally 
to  be  of  the  degree  indicated  by  the  preceding  considera- 
tions. In  modern  times,  as  the  jurors  have  ceased  to  be 
of  the  nature  of  vntnesses,  and  are  taken,  generally,  from 
the  body  of  the  county,  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  shape 
the  issue  for  the  information  of  the  summoning  officer; 
and,  accordingly,  the  venire  facias  no  longer  even  sets  the 
issue  forth.  But  as  the  parties  now  prove  their  fietcts  by 
the  adduction  of  evidence  before  the  jury,  and  have  conse. 


(1.)  Vide  supra,  p.  115. 

(o.)  Vide  Bract,  p.  309  b,  310  a,  Ac 

{p.)  It  is  laid  down  by  Bracton,  oportet  quod  petens  rem  deeigaet  qnam 
petit ;  videlicet,  qoalitatem,  fto.,  item  qnantitatem,  fto.  Cartam  enim  reo: 
aportei  dedncere  in  jndicinm,  ne  oontinf^  jndidnm  eiee  delnsoriom  vel  ob 
'tcfuaci,  Ac.    (Bract.,  431  a.) 
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qnentlj  to  pro\ide  themselves  with  the  proper  documents 
aud  witnesses,  it  is  as  essential  that  they  should  each  be 
apprized  of  the  specific  nature  of  the  question  to  be  tried, 
as  it  formerly  was  that  the  sheriff  should  be  so  instructed; 
and  the  particularity  which  was  once  required,  for  the  in- 
formation of  that  officer,  now  serves  for  the  guidance  ol 
the  parties  themselve-*  in  preparing  their  proofs,  (y,) 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  author  conceives  the  chief 
objects  of  pleading  to  be  these :  That  the  parties  he  brought  to 
issuej  and  that  the  issue  so  produced  be  material^  single^  and 
certain  in  its  quality.  In  addition  to  these,  however,  the 
system  of  pleading  has  always  pursued  those  general  ob- 
jects also  which  every  enlightened  plan  of  judicature  pro- 
fesses to  regard:  the  avoidance  of  o65<?ur%  and  cor7/k9u>7i, 
of  prolixity  and  dday.  Accordingly,  the  whole  science  of 
pleading,  when  carefully  analyzed,  will  be  found  to  reduce 
itself  to  certain  principal  or  primary  rules,  the  most  of 
which  tend  to  one  or  other  of  the  objects  above  enumerated, 
and  were  apparently  devised,  in  reference  to  those  objects, 
while  the  remainder  are  of  an  anomalous  description,  and 
appear  to  belong  to  other  miscellaneous  principles.  It  is 
proposed,  in  this  chapter,  to  collect  and  investigate  these 
principal  rules,  and  to  subject  them  to  a  distribution,  con- 
formable to  the  distinctions  that  thus  exist  between  them 
in  point  of  origin  and  object  The  chapter  will  therefore 
treat —  * 

I.  Of  rules  which  tend  simply  to  the  production  of  an 
issue. 

U.  Of  rules  which  tend  to  secure  the  maleriality  of  the 
issue. 

nL  Of  rales  which  tend  to  produce  singleness  or  unity 
in  the  issue. 

rV.  Of  rules  which  tend  to  produce  ceriainijf  or  particu- 
larity in  the  issue. 


(q.)  Am  to  this  Utter,  or  molem  reM^n,  for  oerUinty,  mh  OoU«tt  v.  Lord 
£«itfa,  2  EMt.  260;  PAnion  v.  Stowi,  1  T.  B.,  74S;  Holnut  v.  CatMby,  1 
TMDt..  543. 
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V.  Of  rules  which  tend  to  prevent  obammty  and  tcnfuf 
sion  in  pleading. 

VI.  Of  rules  which  tend  to  prevent  proUxity  and  delajf 
in  pleading. 

VTI.  Of  certain  miscdlaneotis  rules,  (r.) 

Tbe  discussion  of  these  principal  rules  will  incidentally 
involve  the  consideration  of  many  other  rules  and  prin- 
ciples, of  a  kind  subordinate  to  the  first,  but  extensive, 
nevertheless,  and  important  in  their  application;  and  thus 
will  be  laid  before  the  reader  an  entire,  though  general, 
view  of  the  whole  system  of  pleading,  and  of  the  relations 
which  connect  its  different  parts  with  each  other. 

SECTION  I. 

OF  BULS8  WHICH  TEND  SIMPLY  TO  THE  PBODUOTION  OF  AN  ISSUE. 

Upon  examination  of  the  process  or  system  of  allegar 
tion  by  which  the  parties  are  brought  to  issue,  as  that 
process  is  described  in  the  first  chapter,  (^,)  it  will  be  found 
to  resolve  itself  into  the  following  fundamental  rules  or 
principles :  First,  that  after  the  declaration  the  parties  must  at 
each  stage  demur  j  or  plead  by  way  of  traverse^  or  by  way  of 
confession  and  avoidance;  secondly,  that  upon  a  traverse^  issue 
must  be  tendered^  {t;)  lastly,  that  the  issue,  when  well  tendered^ 
must  be  accepted.  Either,  by  virtue  of  the  first  rule,  a  de- 
murrer takes  place,  which  is  a  tender  of  an  issue  in  law, 
or,  by  the  joint  operation  of  the  two  first,  the  tender  of  an 
issue  in  fact ;  and  then,  by  the  last  of  these  rules,  the  issue 
so  tendered,  whether  in  fact  or  in  law,  is  accepted,  and  he- 
comes  finally  complete.  It  is  by  these  rules,  therefore, 
that  the  production  of  an  issue  is  effected ;  and  these  will 
consequently  form  the  subject  of  the  following  section. 


(r.)  See  Appendix,  note  44. 
{$.)  Vide  supra,  pp.  82-98. 

(t)  With  respect  to  demurrer,  il  will  be  remembered  that  it  neoeeearily  ttt 
f  lies  a  tonder  of  igsue.    (Supra,  pp.  91,  93.) 
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RULE  i 

4YTIB  THX  DWLAEATIOH,  THB  PARTIES  MUST  AT  XAOB  8TAOB  DEMUB,  CB  FLBAB 
BT  WAT  OF  'tBAYEBSE,  OB  BT  WAT  OF  OOBFBSBIOV  AMD  ATOIDAVOB. 

This  rale  hw  two  branches — 

1.  The  party  mast  demur  or  plead.  Oae  or  other  of 
these  coarses  he  is  bound  to  take  (while  he  means  to  main- 
tain his  action  or  defense)  until  issae  be  tendered.  If  he 
does  neither,  bat  confesses  the  right  of  the  adverse  party, 
or  says  nothing,  the  coart  immediately  ^ves  judgment  for 
his  adversary;  in  the  former  case,  ashy  confession;  in  the 
latter,  by  nonpros,  or  nil  dieU^  (m.) 

2.  If  the  party  pleadsj  it  mast  either  be  by  way  of  (mv- 
erse  or  of  confession  and  avoidance.  If  his  pleading  amount 
to  neither  of  these  modes  of  answer,  it  is  open  to  demur- 
rer on  that  ground,  (x.) 

Such  is  the  effect  of  this  rule  generally  and  briefly  con- 
sidered. But,  for  its  complete  illustration,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  enter  much  more  deeply  into  the  subject,  and  to 
consider  at  large  the  doctrines  that  relate  both  to  demurrers 
and  to  pleadings. 

L  Of  demurrer. 

Under  this  head  it  is  intended  to  treat,  1,  of  the  nature 
and  properties  of  a  demurrer;  2,  of  the  effect  of  passing 
a  fault  by  without  demurrer,  and  pleading  over ;  8,  of  the 
considerations  which  determine  the  pleader  in  his  election 
to  demur  or  plead. 

1.  Of  the  nature  and  properties  of  a  demurrer. 

A  demurrer  may  be  for  insufficiency  either  in  subslamx 
or  in  form;  that  is,  it  may  be  either  on  the  ground  that  the 
case  shown  by  the  opposite  party  is  essentiaUy  insufficient^ 
or  on  the  groand  that  it  is  stated  in  an  inartificial  manner; 
for  "  the  law  requires  in  every  plea  "  (and  the  observation 
eqaally  applies  to  all  other  pleadings)  ^*  two  things :  the  one 


(tt.)  As  to  th«  nfttnre  of  Umm  judgments,  vide  wprat  p.  136. 
(&)  Beg.  PIac.,  69 ;  21  Hen.  VI.  12;  5 Hen.  VIU,  23 »,  14»  b.;  1  Tidd.666 
4th  edit :  Meroer»m  v.  Dowmn,  5  Bam.  &  Gree.  479. 
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that  it  be  iu  matter  sufficient,  the  other  that  it  be  deduced 
and  expressed  according  to  the  forms  of  law ;  and  if  either 
the  one  or  the  other  of  these  be  wanting,  it  is  cause  of  de- 
murrer." {y. )  And  we  may  here  take  occasion  to  remark, 
that  a  violation  of  any  of  the  rules  of  pleading  that  will 
be  hereafter  stated  is,  in  general,  ground  for  demurrer;  and 
such  fault  occasionally  amounts  to  matter  of  substance^  but 
usually  to  matter  of  form  only. 

A  demurrer,  as  in  its  nature^  so  also  in  its /orm,  is  of  two 
kinds :  it  is  either  general  or  special.  A  general  demurrer 
excepts  to  the  sufficiency  in  general  terms,  without  show- 
ing specifically  the  nature^f  the  objection;  a  special  de- 
murrer adds  to  this  a  specification  of  the  particular  ground 
of  exception,  (^.)  Of  both  these  forms  the  reader  has 
already  had  examples  in  the  first  chapter,  (a.)  A  general 
demurrer  is  sufficient  where  the  objection  is  on  a  matter  of 
syhsianee.  A  special  demurrer  is  necessary  where  it  turns 
on  matter  oi  form  only;  that  is,  where,  notwithstanding 
such  objection,  enough  appears  to  entitle  the  opposite 
party  to  judgment,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  merits  of  the 
cause.  For,  by  two  statutes,  27  Elizabeth,  c.  5,  and  4 
Anne,  c.  16,  passed  in  a  view  to  the  discouragement  of 
merely  formal  objections,  it  is  provided,  in  nearly  the  same 
terms,  that  the  judges  ^*  shall  give  judgment  according  as 
the  very  right  of  the  cause  and  matter  in  law  shall  appear 
unto  them,  without  regarding  any  imperfection,  omission, 
defect,  or  want  of  form,  except  those  only  which  the  party 
demurring  shall  specially  and  particularly  set  down  and 
express,  together  with  his  demurrer,as  causes  of  the  same;" 
the  latter  statute  adding  this  proviso :  ^^  So  as  sufficient  mat- 
ter appear  in  the  said  pleadings,  upon  which  the  court  may 
give  judgment  according  to  the  very  right  of  the  cause." 
Since  these  statutes,  therefore,  no  mere  matter  of  form  can 
be  objected  on  a  general  demurrer;  but  the  demurrer  must 


(y.)  Per  Lord  Hobart,  Colt  v.  Bishop  of  Coyentry,  Hob.,  164. 

(z.)  0).  Litt.,  72  a;  Beg.  Plar...  125, 126;  Bac.  Ab.,  Pleas,  Ac.,  n.  6 

(a.)   Fu2e  fupra,  pp.  82.  83. 
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bo  in  the  special  form,  and  the  objection  specifically  stated, 
(6.)  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  'to  be  observed  that^ 
under  a  special  demarrer,  the  party  may,  on  the  argument, 
not  only  take  advantage  of  the  particular  faults  which  his 
demurrer  specifies,  but  also  of  all  such  objections  in  sub- 
stance, or  regarding  "the  very  right  of  the  cause"  (as  the 
statutes  express  it)  as  do  not  require,  under  those  statutes^ 
to  be  particularly  set  down,  (<?.)  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
unless  the  objection  be  clearly  of  this  substantial  kind,  it 
is  the  safer  course,  in  all  cases,  to  demur  specially,  {d) 
Yet,  where  a  general  demurrer  is  plainly  sufficient,  it  is 
more  usually  adopted  in  practice;  because,  the  efiect  of 
the  special  form  being  to  apprize  the  opposite  P^i^ty  more 
distinctly  of  the  nature  of  the  objection,  it  is  attended  with 
the  inconvenience  of  enabling  him  to  prepare  to  maintain 
his  pleading  in  argument,  or  of  leading  him  to  apply  the 
earlier  to  amend.  With  respect  to  the  degree  of  particu- 
larity with  which,  under  these  statutes,  the  special  dei^ur- 
rer  must  assign  the  ground  of  objection,  it  may  be  observed^ 
that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  object,  in  general  terms,  that  the 
pleading  is  "uncertain,  defective,  informal,"  or  the  Uke; 
but  it  is  necessary  to  show  in  what  respect  uncertain,  defect* 
ive,  or  informal,  (e.)  The  concluding  words,  therefore,  in 
the  example  formerly  given,  (/,)  "And  also  that  the  said 
declaration  is,  in  other  respects,  uncertain,  informal,  and  in- 
sufficient," (though  these,  or  some  others  of  similar  import 
ure  usually  added,)  are  inoperative  and  useless,  (//.) 

With  respect  to  the  effect  of  a  demurrer,  it  is,  first,  a  rnle 
IhcU  a  demurrer  admits  aJU  such  matters  of  fact  as  are  sufft- 

(b.)  For  examples  of  cases  where  a  special  demurrer  is  considered  as  neces- 
sary, and  where,  on  the  other  hand,  a  general  one  is  sufficient,  see  Buckley  v. 
Kenyon.  10  East,  139 ;  Bowdell  v.  Parsons,  id,,  369,  693 ;  Bolton  v.  Bishop 
of  Oarlisle,  2  H.  BL,  2^9;  Bach  v.  Owen.  6  T.  B.,  409.  A  demurrer  to  a 
plea  in  ^tbatemeni  never  needs  to  be  special.    (2  Sannd.,  2  b.,  n.  k) 

(c)  1  Chitty,  642,  let  edit. 

(<L)  1  Arch.,  313 ;  Glue  v.  Baily,  1  Vent,  MO. 

(e.)  1  Saund..  161,  n.  1 ;  S87  b,  n.  3. 

(/.)  Vide  mtpra,  p.  S8. 

(y.)  fiee  Appendix,  njte  45. 
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ciently  pleadedf  (h.)  The  meaning  of  this  rale  is,  that  the 
party,  having  had  hi^  option  whether  to  plead  or  demur^ 
shall  be  taken,  in  adopting  the  latter  alternative,  to  admit 
that  he  has  no  ground  for  denial  or  traverse;  whfch  (as 
formerly  shown)  (i)  is  one  of  the  kinds  of  pleading.  A  de- 
murrer is  consequently  an  admission  that  the  facts  alleged 
are  true;  and  therefore  the  only  question  for  the  court  is, 
whether,  assuming  such  facts  to  be  true,  they  sustain  the 
case  of  the  party  by  whom  they  are  alleged.  It  will  be 
observed,  however,  that  the  rule  is  laid  down  with  this 
qualification,  that  the  matter  of  fact  be  sufficiently  pleaded. 
For,  if  it  be  not  pleaded  in  a  formal  aud  sufficient  man- 
ner, it  is  said  that  a  demurrer,  in  this  case,  is  no  admission 
of  the  fact,  {k.)  But  this  is  to  be  understood  as  subject  to 
the  alterations  that  have  been  introduced  into  the  law  of 
demurrer  by  the  statutes  already  mentioned;  and  therefore, 
if  the  demurrer  be  general,  instead  of  speciaij  it  amounts,  as 
it  i^  said,  to  a  confession,  though  the  matter  be  informally 
pleaded,  {l.) 

Again,  it  is  a  rule,  that  on  demurrer  the  court  will  consider 
the  whole  record,  and  give  judgment  for  the  party  who,  on  the 
whole,  appears  to  be  entitled  to  it,  (mJ)  Thus,  on  demurrer  to 
the  replication,  if  the  court  think  the  replication  bad,  but 
perceive  a  substantial  fault  in  the  plea,  they  will  give  judg- 
ment, not  for  the  defendant,  but  the  plaintiff,  (n,)  provided 
the  declaration  be  good ;  but  if  the  declaration  also  be  bad 
in  substance,  then,  upon  the  same  principle,  judgment 
would  be  given  for  the  defendant,  (o.)    This  rule  belongs 


(h.)  Bac.  Ab.,  Pleas,  Ac.,  n.  3;  Com.  IHg.,  Pleader,  Q.5;  Nowlan  v.  Qeddw, 
1  East..  634;  Qandry  v.  Feltham,  1  T.  T.,  834. 

(i.)   Vide  iupra^  p.  39. 

(k.)  Com.  Dig.,  Pleader,  Q.  6. 

(l)  1  Saand.,  337  b,  n.  3 ;  1  Arcb.,  318. 

(m.)  Com.  Dig..  Pleader.  M.  1,  M.  2;  Bac.  Ab.,  Pleai,  Ac,  A.  n.  3;  5  Bc^p^ 
S9  a.;  1  Saond.,  286,  n.  5;  Foster  v.  Jackson,  Hob.,  66;  Anon.,  2  Wils.,  160 
Le  Bret  v.  Papillon,  4  East..  602. 

(n.>  Anon.,  2  Wils.,  160;  Tbomas  v.  Heathom,  2  Bam.  A  Ores.,  477. 

(o.)  Piggot*s  Case,  6  Rep.,  29  a.;  Bates  «.  Cort,  2  Bam  A  Ores.,  474. 
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to  the  general  principle  stated  in  the  first  chapter,  {py)  that 
when  judgment  is  to  be  given,  whether  the  issue  be  in  law 
^r  fact,  and  whether  the  cause  have  proceeded  to  issue  or 
not,  the  court  is  always  bound  to  examine  the  whole  record, 
and  adjudge  for  the  plaintiff*  or  defendant,  according  to  the 
legal  right,  as  it  may  on  the  whole  appear.  It  is,  however, 
subject  to  the  following  exceptions:  First,  if  the  plaintiff 
demur  to  a  plea  in  abatement^  and  the  court  decide  against 
the  plea,  they  will  give  judgment  of  respondeat  ouster, 
without  regard  to  any  defect  in  the  declaration,  (q.) .  Sec- 
ondly, though  on  the  whole  record  the  right  may  appear 
to  be  with  the  plaintiff,  the  court  will  not  adjudge  in  favor 
of  such  right,  unless  the  plaintiff  have  himself  put  his  action 
upon  that  ground.  Thus,  where,  on  a  covenant  to  perform 
an  award,  and  not  to  prevent  the  arbitrators  from  making 
an  award,  the  plaintiff  declared  in  covenant,  and  assigned 
as  a  breach  that  the  defendant  would  not  pay  the  sum 
awarded,  and  the  defendant  pleaded  that,  before  the  award 
made,  he  revoked,  by  deed,  the  authority  of  the  arbitrators, 
to  which  the  plaintiff  demurred,  the  court  held  the  plea 
good,  as  being  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  breach  aUeged,  and 
therefore  gave  judgment  for  the  defendant,  although  they 
also  were  of  opinion  that  the  matter  stated  in  the  plea 
would  have  entitled  the  plaintiff  to  maintain  his  action,  if 
he  had  alleged,  by  way  of  breach,  that  the  defendant  pre- 
vented the  arbitrators  from  making  their  award,  (r.)  Lastly, 
the  court,  in  examining  the  whole  record,  to  adjudge  accord- 
ing to  the  apparent  right,  will  consider  only  the  right  ia 
matter  of  substance j  and  not  in  respect  of  mere /orm,  such  as 
should  have  been  the  subject  of  special  demurrer.  Thus« 
where  the  declaration  was  open  to  an  objection  of  form, 
such  as  should  have  been  brought  forward  by  special  de- 
murrer— ^the  plea  bad  in  substance — and  the  defendant 


ip,)  Vide  tupra,  p.  143. 

(g.)  Belasyie  v.  Hester,  Latw..  1592;  Boath  v.  WeddeU,  1667;  HasUop  v. 
HMtiap.  1  Salk.,  212;  Bach  v.  Pilkington.  Carth.,  172. 
(r.)  Manh  v.  Bolteel.  5  Bam.  A  Aid..  507. 
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demarred  to  tbe  replication,  the  coart  gave  judgmenc  for 
the  plaintiff,  in  respect  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  plea, 
without  regard  to  the  formal  defect  in  the  declaration  {$.) 

2.  Next  is  to  be  considered  the  effect  of  pleading  over 
without  demurrer. 

It  has  been  shown  that  it  is  the  effect  of  a  demurrer  to 
admit  the  truth  of  all  matters  of  fact  sufficiently  pleaded 
on  the  other  side;  but  it  cannot,  be  said^  e  converso.  that  it 
is  the  effect  of  a  pleading  toadmitLthe  sufficiency  in  law 
of  the  facts  adversely  alleged.  On  the  contrary,  it  hiis 
been  seen  (/)  that,  upon  a  demurrer  arising  at  a  subsequent 
stage  of  the  pleading,  the  court  will  take  into  considera- 
tion, retrospectively,  the  sufficiency  in  law  of  matters  1o 
which  an  answer  in  fact  had  been  given.  And  in  the  first 
chapter  it  was  shown,  (u,)  that  even  after  an  issue  in  fact  and 
verdict  thereon,  the  court  are  bound  to  give  judgment  on 
the  whole  record,  and  thwefore  to  examine  the  sufficiency 
in  law  of  all  allegationB  ^nrough  the  whole  series  of  the 
pleadings;  and,  accordingly,  that  advantage  may  often  be 
taken  by  either  party  of  'a  legal  insufficiency  io  the  plead- 
ing on  the  other  side,  either  by  motion  in  arrest  of  judg- 
ment or  motion  for  judgment  now  obstante  veredicto  or  writ 
of  error,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

It  thus  appears,  then,  that  in  many  cases  a  party,  though 
he  has  pleaded  over  without  demurring,  may  nevertheless 
afterwards  avail  himself  of  an  insufficiency  in  the  pleading 
of  his  adversary.  But  this  is  not  universally  true.  For, 
first,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  faults  in  the  pleading  are^  in 
some  caseSj  aided  by  pleading  over^  {x.)  Thas,  in  an  action 
of  trespass,  for  taking  a  hook,  where  the  plaintiff  omitted 
to  allege  in  the  declaration  that  it  was  his  hook,  or  even 
that  it  was  in  his  possession,  and  the  defendant  pleaded  a 


(«.)  HamphreyB  v.  Bethily,  2  Vent.,  222. 

{L)  8upra,  pp.  159, 160. 

(u.)  Supra,  pp.  126, 127,  143. 

(x.)  Com.  Dig.,  Pleader,  0.  85,  E.  37;  Co.  Litt,  803  b.;  Pract  Beg.,  351  ^ 
Anoc  .  2  Salk.,  519;  Fowl"  «.  Welsh,  1  B«ni.  &  Gres.,  29;  Fletchei  v,  Pogpon. 
B  Barn.  &  Ores..  192. 
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matter  in  confession  and  avoidance,  justifying  hiu  taking 
the  hook  out  of  the  plaintiff^s  hcmd^  the  court,  on  motion  in 
arrest  of  judgment,  held,  that  as  the  plea  itself  showed 
that  the  hook  wc  in  the  possession  of  the  plaintilff.  the 
objection,  which  would  othfirwiae  have  been  fatal,  waa 
cured,  (y.)  And  with  respect  to  «^11  objections  offomij  it  is 
laid  down  as  a  general  proposition,  ^'  that  if  a  man  pleads 
over  he  shall  never  take  advantage  of  any  slip  committed 
in  the  pleading  of  the  other  side  which  he  could  not  take 
advantage  of  upon  a  general  denaurrer/'  (g.)  Again,  it  is 
to^be  observed,  that  ftmUs  in  the  pleading  are^  in  some  cases, 
aided  by  a  verdict^  {a.)  Thus,  if  the  grant  of  a  reversion,  a 
rent  charge,  an  advowson,  or  any  other  hereditament  which 
lies  m  grantj  and  can  only  be  conveyed  by  deed,  be  plead- 
ed, such  grant  ought  to  have  been  alleged  to  have  been 
made  by  deed,  and,  if  not  so  alleged,  it  will  be  gronnd  of 
demurrer;  but  if  the  opposite  party ,  instead  of  demurring 
pleads  over,  and  issue  be  taken  upon  the  grant,  and  the 
jury  find  that  the  p^rant  was  naade,  the  verdict  aids  or  cures 
the  iroperfectjoti  in  the  pleading,  and  it  canhqTb'e  objected 
m  arrest  of  judgment  or  by  writ  of  error,  (6.)  The  extent 
and  principle  of  this  rule  of  aider  by  verdict  is  thus  explain- 
ed in  a  modern  decision  of  the  court  of  king's  bench : 
'^  Where  a  matter  is  so  essentially  necessary  to  be  proved 
that,  had  it  not  been  ^ven  in  evidence,  the  jury  could  not 
have  given  such  a  verdict,  there  the  want  of  stating  that 
matter  in  express  terms,  in  a  declaration,  provided  it  con- 
tains terms  sufficiently  general  to  comprehend  it  in  fair 
and  reasonable  intendment,  will  be  cured  by  a  verdict;  and 


(y.)  OlMBOOck  «.  Morgan,  Sid,  184,  cited  Bac.  Ab..  Treipass,  p.  603. 

(g.)  Per  Holt.  0.  J.;  Anon.,  2  Salk.,  610;  Bac.  Ab.,  Pleas,  Ac.,  322. 

(a.)  Com.  Dig.,  Pleader,  0.  87;  1  Saand.,  228,  q.  1;  Weeton  v.  Mason.  3 
Burr.,  1725;  Spieree  v.  Parker.  1  T.  R..  141;  Johnstone  v.  Satton,  ilnd,  545; 
Nerot  V.  Wallace.  3  T.  B.,  25;  Jackson  v.  Peaked,  1  M.  A  S.,  234;  Campbell 
V.  Lewis,  3  Bam  A  Aid.,  392 ;  Eeyworth  v.  Hill.  Und,  685 ;  Pippit  v.  Heam, 
5  Bam.  A  Aid.,  634;  Lord  Hnntingtower  v.  Gardiner.  1  Bam.  ^  Ores..  297: 
Frice  v.  Seaoiao  4  Bam.  A  Grea.,  525. 

(6.)  1  Sam  d  ,  228  a.  n.  1 ;  Lightfoot «.  Brightman.  Halt..  54 
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V7uere  a  general  allegation  must,  in  fair  constractioD,  sc 
far  require  to  be  restricted  that  no  judge  and  no  jury  could 
have  properly  treated  it  in  an  unrestrained  sense,  it  may 
reasonably  be  presumed,  after  verdict,  that  it  was  eo  re- 
strained at  the  trial,"  (c.)  In  entire  accordance  with  this 
are  the  observations  of.  Mr.  Sergeant  Williams:  "Where 
there  is  any  defect,  imperfection,  or  omission  in  any  plead- 
ing, whether  in  substance  or  form,  which  would  have  been 
a  fatal  objection  upon  demurrer,  yet  if  the  issue  joined  be 
such  as  necessarily  required,  on  the  trial,  proof  of  the  facte 
so  defectively  or  imperfectly  stated  or  omitted,  and  with- 
out  which  it  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  either  the  judge 
would  direct  the  jury  to  give  or  the  jury  would  have  given 
the  verdict,  such  defect,  imperfection,  or  omission  is  cured 
by  the  verdict,"  (d.)  It  is,  however,  only  where  such  "  fair 
and  reasonable  intendment"  can  be  applied  that  a  verdict 
will  cure  the  objection;  and,  therefore,  if  a  necessary  alle- 
gation be  altogether  omitted  in  the  pleading,  or  if  the 
pleading  contain  matter  adverse  to  the  right  of  the  party 
by  whom  it^is  alleged,  and  so  clearly  expressed  that  no 
reasonable  construction  can  alter  its  meaning,  a  verdict 
will  not  aid,  (e.)  Therefore,  where  the  plaintiff  brought 
/  an  action  of  trespass  on  the  case,  as  being  entitled  to  the 
reversion  of  a  ^frt^i^i  y^^^  ^nd  w<^^,  to  which  the  declara- 
tion stated  a  certain  injury  to  have  been  committed,  but 
omitted  to  allege  that  the  reversion  was,  in  feet,  prejudiced, 
or  to  ahoffi  any  gyievance  which,  in  its  nature,  would  neces- 
sarily  prejudice  the  reversion,  the  court  arrested  the  judg- 
ment, after  a  verdict  had  been  given  in  fevor  of  plaintiff, 
and  held  the  fault  to  be  one  which  the  verdict  could  not 
cure,  (/.)  Lastly,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  at  certain  stages 
of  the  cause  all  objections  of  form  are  cured  by  the  differeni 


(c.)  Jackson  v.  Pesked,  1  M.  &  8.,  234. 
<d.)  ISaond.,  228,n.  1. 

(e.)  JftckBon  v.  Pesked.  1  M.  &  S.,  234 ;  Nerot  f.  Wallftoe,  8  T.  R.,  S5 ;  Wet 
ton  V.  Mason,  3  Borr.,  1725. 
(/)  Jackron  t .  Pesked,  I  M.  &  S.,  234. 
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BiatiUes  of  jeofails  and  amendmeritSj  (g;)  the  cumalativd  effect 
of  which  is,  to  provide  that  neither  after  verdict  norJTi3g~ 
ment,  by  confeseion,  nil  dicUj  or  non  sum  mformutuSj  cac 
the  judgment  be  arrested  or  reversed  by  any  objection  of 
that  kind.  Thus,  in  an  action  of  trespass,  where  the 
plaintiff  omits  to  allege  in  his  declaration  on  what  cer-l 
tain  day  the  trespass  was  committed,  (which  is  a  ground 
of  demurrer,)  and  the  defendant,  instead  of  demurring, 
pleads  over  to  issue,  and  there  is  a  verdict  against  him, 
the  fault  is  cured  by  the  statutes  of  jeofails,  (A,)  if  not  B]aqj 
by  the  mere  effect  of  pleading  over. 

8.  It  will  now  be  useful  to  ezamiiie  the  considerations 
by  which,  in  a  view  to  the  state  of  the  law,  as  above  ex- 
plained, the  pleader  ought  to  be  governed,  in  making  his 
election  to  demur  or  to  plead. 

He  is  fii*st  to  consider  whether  the  declaration  or  other 
pleading  opposed  to  him  is  sufficient  in  substance  and  in 
form  to  put  him  to  his  answer.  If  sufficient  in  both,  he 
has  no  course  but  to  plead.  On  the  other  hand,  if  insuffi- 
cient  in  either,  he  has  ground  for  demurrer;  but  whether 
he  should  demur  or  not  is  a  question  of  expediency,  to  be 
determined  upon  the  following  views :  If  the  pleading  be 
insufficient  in  formy  he  is  to  consider  whether  it  is  worth 
while  to  take  the  objection,  recollecting  the  indulgence 
which  the  law  allows  in  the  way  of  amendmenty  (i;)  but  also 
bearing  in  mind  that  the  objection,  if  not  taken,  will  be 
aided  by  pleading  over,  or,  after  pleading  over,  by  the  ver- 
dict, or  by  the  statutes  of  amendments  and  jeofidls.  And  if 
he  chooses  to  demur,  he  niust  take  care  to  demur  specially, 
lest,  upon  general  demurrer,  he  should  be  held  excluded 
from  the  objection.  On  the  other  hand,  supposing  an  in- 
sufficiency in  substance,  he  is  to  consider  whether  that  in- 
sufficiency be  in  the  case  itself,  or  in  the  manner  of  state- 


ig  )  VuU  mipra,  p  126. 

(h.)  '6  m.  Com.,  394;  1  Ssimd.,  228  o,  n.  1,  wh«ra  Mr.  togaut  WiUismi 
aorrectfl  &  mistake  in  the  pMsage  in  Blsekitone'i  Gomineiitwiet. 
(t.)  Vide  Bupra,  p.  109. 
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meat;  tor,  on  the  latter  sapposition,  it  might  be  removed 
by  an  amendineut,  and  it  may,  therefore,  not  be  worth 
while  to  demur.  And  whether  it  be  such  as  an  amendment 
would  remove  or  not,  a  further  question  will  arise^  whether 
it  be  not  expedient  to  pass  by  the  objection  fbr  the  preseutj 
and  plead  over ;  for  a  paity,  by  this  means,  often  obtains 
the  advantage  of  contestiog  with  his  adversary,  in  the  first 
instance,  by  an  issue  in  fact,  and  of  afterwards  urging  the 
objection  in  law  by  motion  in  arrest  of  judgment  or  writ 
of  error,  (A.)  This  double  aim,  however,  is  not  always  ad- 
visable; for,  though  none  but  formal  objections  are  cured 
by  the  statutes  of  jeofails  and  amendments,  there  are  some 
defects,  of  substance  as  well  as  form^  which  are  aided  by 
pleading  over  or  by  a  verdict,  {I;)  and  therefore,  unless 
the  fault  be  clearly  of  a  kind  not  to  be  so  aided,  a  demurrer 
is  the  only  mode  of  objection  that  can  be  relied  upon.  The 
additional  delay  and  expense  of  a  trial  is  also  sometimes  a 
material  reason  for  proceeding  in  the  regular  way  by  de- 
murrer, and  not  waiting  to  move  in  arrest  of  judgment  or 
to  bring  a  writ  of  error.  And  a  concurrent  motive  for 
adopting  that  course  is,  that  costs  are  not  allowed  when  the 
judgment  is  arrested,  (m,)  nor  where  it  is  reversed  upon 
writ  of  error,  (n,)  (each  party  in  these  cases  paying  his  own ;) 
but  on  demurrer  the  party  succeeding  obtains  his  costs. 

Having  now  taken  some  view  of  the  doctrine  of  demur' 
rersj  the  next.subject  for  consideration  will  be  that 

n.  Of  pleadings. 

Under  this  head  it  is  proposed  to  examine,  1,  the  na- 


(k.)  **  When  the  matter  in  fact  will  clearly  serve  for  yoor  client,  alchongh 
your  opinion  is  that  the  plaintiff  hath  no  cause  of  action,  yet  taLe  heed 
that  yon  do  not  hazard  the  matter  npon  a  demurrer,  in  which,  upon  tl  e 
pleading  and  otherwise,  more  will  perhaps  arise  than  you  thought  of;  bv.t 
first  take  advantage  of  the  matters  of  fact,  and  leave  matters  in  law,  which 
always  arise  upon  the  matters  in  fact,  ad  uUunum,  and  never  at  fint  demur 
in  law  when,  after  trial  of  the  matters  in  fact,  the  matters  in  Uw  will  be  eived 
lo  you."    ( Lord  Cromwell's  Case,  4  Rep.,  14  a.) 

(Z.)  As  in  the  example,  mpra,  p.  162. 

(m.)  1  Bel.  Pract.,  497 ;  Cameron  v.  BeynoldB,  Gowp.,  407. 

(».)  2  TSdd,  1243,  8th  edit. 
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ture  and  projicrties  of  ^raper^es ;  2,  the  nature  and  proper- 
ties  of  pleadings  in  confession  and  avoidance;  3,  the  nature 
and  properties  of  pleadings  in  general^  without  reference  to 
their  quality,  aa  being  byway  of  traverse  or  confession  and 
avoidance. 

1.  Of  the  nature  and  properties  of  traverses. 

Of  traverseSj  there  are  various  kinds.  The  most  ordinary 
kind  is  that  which  may  be  called  a  common  traverse.  It 
consists  of  a  tender  of  issue  ;  that  is,  of  a  denial,  accompa- 
nied by  a  formal  offer  of  the  point  denied  for  decision,  (o;) 
and  the  denial  that  it  makes  is  by  way  of  express  coniradic- 
tion,  in  terms  of  the  allegation  traversed.  Of  this  kind  ex- 
amples have  already  been  given  in  the  first  chapter,  {p.) 

Upon  referring  to  these,  it  will  be  found  that  they  are 
all  expressed  in  the  negative.  That,  however,  is  not  invari- 
ably the  case  with  a  common  traverse ;  for,  if  opposed  to 
a  precedent  negative  allegation,  it  will,  of  course,  be  in  the 
affirmative^  as  in  the  following  example: 

PLXA  or  THE  BTATUTB  OF  UMITATIOII. 

In  attumpnt, 

(q.)  And  the  said  C.  D.,  by ,  his  ftttorney,  comei  ftnd  defends  the 

wrong  and  injury,  when,  Ac.,  and  says  that  the  said  A»  B.  ought  not  to  have 
or  maintain  his  aforesaid  action  against  him,  because,  he  says,  that  he,  the 
said  C,  D.,  did  not,  at  any  time  within  six  years  next  before  the  commence- 
ment of  this  suit,  undertake  or  promise,  in  manner  and  form  as  the  said  A. 
B.  hath  above  complained ;  and  this  the  said  C.  D.  is  ready  to  verify.  Where- 
fore he  prays  judgment,  if  the  said  A.  B.  ought  to  have  or  maintain  hi* 
aforesaid  action  against  him,  Ae. 

BEPLIOATIOV. 

And  the  said  A.  B.  says,  that,  by  reason  of  anything  in  the  said  pies 
alleged,  he  ought  not  be  barred  from  Laving  and  maintaining  his  aforesaid 
action  against  the  said  0.  D.,  because,  he  says,  that  the  said  C.  D.  did,  within 
•iz  yean  next  before  the  commencement  of  this  suit,  undertake  and  promise. 


(c.)  See  be  definition  of  tendering  tstue,  given  in  the  first  chapter,  wpra 

(p.)  Vide  tvipra,  pp.  90.  94,  95. 

{q.)  Plead' ngs  are  always  erUiiUd  at  ihe  commenoemani,  i. «.,  have  a  supei  • 
•enptioa  of  iiie  court  and  term,  as  in  the  examplei  in  the  first  enapter;  but  in 
Ibis,  and  all  rabtaqiMS  t  esamples,  tha  title  ia.  fiar  the  sake  of  jrevi^,  omitted 
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in  manner  an  1  form  as  he,  the  said  A-  B.,  hath  above  ccin)*lained ;  and  Ihii 
be  prays,  may  be  inquired  of  by  the  country. 

Besides  this,  the  commoa  kiad,  there  is  a  class  of  trav 
erses  which,  from  its  great  frequency  and  importance  in 
practice,  requires  particular  notice.  It  is  that  of  the  ^en^aJ 
issues.  In  most  of  the  usual  actions  there  is  an  appropri- 
ate plea,  fixed  by  ancient  usage,  as  the  proper  method  of 
traversing  the  declaration,  in  cases  where  the  defendant 
means  to  deny  the  whole  or  the  principal  part  of  its  allega- 
tions, (r.)  This  form  of  plea  or  traverse  is  called  the 
general  issue  in  that  action;  and  it  appears  to  be  so  called, 
because  the  issue  that  it  tenders,  involving  the  whole  dec- 
laration or  the  principal  part  of  it,  is  of  a  more  general 
and  comprehensive  kind  than  that  usoally  tendered  by  a 
common  traverse.  From  the  examples  of  it  that  will  be 
presently  given,  it  will  be  found  that,  not  only  in  extent  or 
comprehensiveness,  but  in  point  of  form  also,  it  differs 
somewhat  from  a  common  traverse;  for  though,  like  that, 
it  tenders  issue^  yet,  in  several  instances,  it  does  not  contra- 
dict in  terms  of  the  allegation  traversed^  but  in  a  more  general 
form  of  expression,  (5.) 

In  the  lorit  of  right  and  in  dcwer  there  seems  to  be,  prop- 
erly speaking,  no  general  issue,  (t.) 

Tnformedon  the  general  issue  is  in  the  following  formula, 
and  is  called  the  plea  of  ne  dona  pas  or  non  dedit. 

And  the  said  0.  D.,  by ,  his  attorney,  comes  and  defends  his  right, 

when,  Ac.,  and  says  that  the  said  E.  F.  did  not  give  the  said  manor,  with  the 
appurtenances,  or  tuiy  part  thereof,  to  the  said  G.  B,  and  the  heirs  of  his  body 
issuing,  in  manner  and  form  as  the  said  A.  B.  hath  in  his  said  count  above 
alleged ;  and  of  this  the  said  G.  D.  puts  himself  upon  the  country,  (u.) 

In  qvare  impedit  the  general  issue  is  called  ne  disturba  pa^^ 
(z;)  and  it  is  in  the  following  form: 

And  the  said  bishop,  C,  i>.,  and  E.  F.,  by  ,  their  attorney,  come  and 

iafend  the  wrong  and  injury,  when,  Ac.,  and  say  that  they  do  not  hinder  the 

(r.)  Reg.  Plac.,  57;  Doct.  A  Stud.,  272. 

(«.)  See  the  general  issues  of  non  utfacUtm  and  not  ^mitty,  poti.  !8P. 

{t)  See  Appendix,  note  46. 

(u.)  10  Went,  182. 

(«.)  Cblt  V.  Bishop  of  CoTentry,  Hob^  102 ;  Bm  Ab.,  Simony,  I.   But  there 
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w\  A  C  TO  prese il  a  fit  person  to  the  said  chu.ch,  in  maLosr  and  Umn  as 
tiie  said  A.  B  hath  in  his  said  declaration  above  alleged ;  and  of  this  the  sfid 
bishop,  C.  D.,  and  £.  F.  put  themselves  upon  the  country,  (y.) 

In  debt  on  b<md  or  other  specialty  the  general  issue  is  called 
the  plea  of  rion  est  factum;  and  is  as  follows: 

And  the  said  C.  D.,  by ,  his  attorney,  comes  and  defends  the  wrong 

aad  injury,  when,  dec ,  and  says  that  the  said  supposed  writing  obligatory  (or 
"  wdaUuTty*'  CT  *'artieU»  of  agreement"  according  to  the  iuhfeet  of  tKe  action) 
is  not  his  deed ;  and  of  this  he  puts  himself  upon  the  country. 

In  dd)t  on  simple  contract  the  general  issue  is  called  the 
plea  of  7iil  debet;  and  is  thus: 

And  the  said  C.  D.,  by ,  his  attorney,  comes  «nd  defends  the  wrong 

and  injury,  when,  Ac.,  and  says  that  he  does  not  owe  the  said  sam  of  money 
aboTe  demanded,  or  any  part  thereof,  in  manner  and  form  aa  the  said  A.  B, 
hath  above  complained;  and  of  this  the  said  0,  D.  puts  himself  npon  the 
country,  (z.) 

In  ccvenani  the  general  issue  is  nan  est  fojctum^  and  its 
form  is  similar  to  that  in  debt  on  specialty. 

In  de&mt  the  general  issue  is  called  the  plea  of  rum  detU 
net;  and  is  as  follows: 

And  the  said  C.  Z>.,  by ,  his  attorney,  comes  and  defends  the  wrong 

and  injury,  when,  &c.,  and  says  that  he  does  not  detain  the  said  goods  and 
chattels  (or  "  deeds  and  wrUingi"  according  to  the  tubfect  of  the  cuiion)  in  the 
•aid  declaration  specified,  or  any  part  thereof,  in  manner  and  form  as  the  said 
A.  B.  hath  above  complained ;  and  of  this  the  said  C.  D.  puts  himself  upon, 
the  country. 

In  trespass  the  general  issue  is  called  the  plea  of  not 
gmfty;  and  is  as  follows: 

And  the  said  Q.  Z>.,  by  ,  his  attorney,  comes  and  defends  the  force 

and  injury,  when,  Ac.,  and  says  that  he  is  not  guilty  of  the  said  trespasses 

is  a  dictum  of  Aahhurst,  J.,  that  then^  is  no  general  issue  in  ijuuart  impedit 
(Bead  v.  Brookman,  3  T.  B.,  168.) 

(y.)  See  Bast.,  517 ;  Winch.  £nt.,  703. 

(s.)  Nil  debet  is  the  proper  form  of  the  general  issue,  not  only  in  debt  on 
simple  contract,  but  in  all  other  actions  of  debt  not  founded  on  a  deed  or 
speaalty.  And  an  action  is  not  considered  as  founded  on  a  deed  or  specialty, 
so  as  to  require  a  plea  of  n9n  eet  factum^  if  the  deed  be  mentioned  in  the 
declaration  only  as  introductory  to  some  other  main  cause  of  action.  There- 
fore ml  debet  is  a  good  plea  in  debt  for  rent  upon  an  indenture,  or  in  debt  tof 
an  escape,  of  in  Mat  upon  a  deyaetayit.    (1  Tidd.,  701,  Sth  edit) 
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above  laid  to  his  charge,  or  any  part  thereof,  in  manner  and  form  tm  the  eaid 
A.  B.  hath  above  complained ;  and  of  this  the  said  C  D,  pate  himself  npon 
the  country. 

In  trespass  on  the  case  (in  the  species  of  €^sumpsU)  the  gen- 
eral issue  is  called  the  plea  of  nan  assumpsit;  and  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

And  the  said  C.  D.,  by ,  hie  attorney,  comes  and  defends  the  wrong 

and  injury,  when,  Ac.,  and  says  that  he  did  not  undertake  or  promise,  in  man- 
ner or  form  as  the  said  A.  B.  haih  aboye  complained ;  and  of  this  the  said 
C  D.  puts  himself  upon  the  country. 

In  trespass  on  the  case^  m  general^  the  general  issue  is  not 
guiUy;  and  is  thus : 

And  the  said  C.  D.,  by  ,  his  attorney,  comes  and  defends  the  wrong 

and  injury,  when,  Ac.,  and  says  that  he  is  not  guilty  of  the  premises  aboy« 
laid  to  his  charge,  in  manner  and  form  as  the  said  A.  B,  hath  above  com- 
plained ;  and  of  this  the  said  C.  D,  puts  himself  upon  the  country. 

In  repUvin  the  general  issue  is  called  the  plea  of  turn 
cepU;  and  is  as  follows: 

And  the  said  C  />.,  by  ,  his  attorney,  comes  and  defends  the  wrong 

and  injury,  when,  Ac.,  and  says  that  he  did  not  take  the  said  catde(or  *'good» 
and  ehatteU"  according  to  the  tvhjeci  of  the  action)  in  the  said  declaration 
mentioned,  or  any  of  them,  in  manner  and  form  as  the  said  A,  B.  hath  above 
complained ;  and  of  this  the  said  C.  2).  puts  himself  upon  the  country. 

A  very  important  e£Pect  attends  the  adoption  of  the  gen- 
eral issue,  viz,  that  by  tendering  the  issue  on  the  declara* 
tion,  and  thus  closing  the  process  of  the  pleading  at  so 
early  a  stage,  it  throws  out  of  use,  wherever  it  occurs,  a 
great  many  rules  of  pleading,  applying  exclusively  to  the 
remoter  allegations.  For  it  is  evident  that,  when  the  issue 
is  thus  tendered  in  the  plea,  the  whole  doctrine  relating  to 
pleadings  in  confession  and  avoidance,  replications,  re- 
joinders, &c.,  is  superseded.  At  the  same  time,  the  gen- 
eral issue  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  pleading;  and 
it  has,  therefore,  on  the  whole,  the  effect  of  narrowing, 
very  considerably,  the  application  of  the  greater  and  more 
subtle  part  of  the  science. 

The  important  character  of  this  plea  makes  it  material 
to  explain  distinctly  in  what  cases  it  may  and  ought  to  be 
died;  and  this  is  the  more  necessary,  because  an  allowed 
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n;laxation  in  the  modern  practice  has,  in  soDtC  ac.  itins, 
given  it  an  application  more  extensive  than  belongs  to  it 
in  principle.  To  obtain  a  clear  view  of  this  subjei  t,  we 
must  examine  the  language  of  the  different  genera]  irisues, 
in  reference  to  the  declarations  which  they  respectively 
traverse. 

First,  with  respect  to  the  general  issue  in  /ormedow,  we 
find  that  this  x>lea  simply  denies  the  gift  in  tail  to  have 
been  a  ...  .nanner  and  form  as  alleged.  It  will  there- 
fore be  the  proper  plea  if  the  tenant  means  to  dispute 
the  fact  of  the  gift,  but  will  apply  to  no  other  case,  (a.) 

In  quart  impedit^  the  general  issue  simply  denies  that 
the  defendant  obstructed  the  presentation,  and  is  adapted 
to  no  other  ground  of  defense,  (6.) 

In  debt  on  specialty  and  in  covemmty  the  general  issue, 
mm  est  factum^  denies  that  the  deed  mentioned  in  the  dec- 
laration is  the  deed  of  the  defendant.  Under  this,  thp 
defendant  at  the  trial  may  contend,  either  that  he  nevei 
executed  such  deed  as  alleged,  or  that  it  is  absolutely  void 
in  law :  for  example,  on  the  ground  that  the  alleged 
obligor  or  covenantor  was,  at  the  time  of  execution,  a  mar- 
ried woman  or  a  lunatic,  (c;)  or  that  since  its  execution, 
and  before  the  commencement  of  the  suit,  it  has  been 
erased  or  altered  by  the  obligee  or  covenantee  himself,  or 
(if  in  a  material  point)  bj  a  stranger,  {d.)  But  if  the  de- 
feadant's  case  consist  of  anything  but  a  denial  of  the  exe- 
cution of  such  deed  as  alleged,  or  some  fivct  showing  its 
absolute  invalidity,  the  plea  oi^  rum  est  factum  will  be 


(a.)  See  DowUnd  v.  Slade,  6  East..  286. 

(6.)  It  is  conseqaently  never  pleaded,  umIvu  in  caeei  where  there  has  been 
•ctoally  no  refdsai  to  inetitate  and  induct  the  plaintiff*!  dark.  It  amonnta 
to  a  oonfeeeion  of  the  right  of  patronage ;  and,  therefore,  npon  each  plea,  the 
plaintiff  may  immediately  pray  judgment  and  a  writ  to  the  ordinary ,  or, 
ti  he  pleases,  he  may  proceed  in  the  action,  to  maintain  the  dista*'bance,  and 
recover  damages.  (1  Arch.,  441;  Colt,  r  Bishop  of  Coyentrr,  Hob..  162 
Bac.  Ab.,  Simony,  L 

(c.)  Com.  Dig.,  Pleader,  2  W.,  18;  Tates  v.'Bo^.  2  8tr    1114;  CoU^ni  « 
Blaatem,  2  Wils.,  347. 

{d.)  Fight's  Casa,ll  Bep.,  26  b. 
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improjer,  {eA  And  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  in  (roint  of 
pleading,  a  deed  is  on  some  grounds  absolutely  votdf  in  law, 
on  others  voidable  only.  Thus,  though  it  is  void  for  the 
Innacy  of  the  party  who  executes,  his  infancy  makes  it 
only  voidable,  (/.)  And  its  execution  under  duress  is  also 
an  objection  of  the  latter  kind,  (g.)  Now  the  rule  is,  that 
while  matters  which  make  a  deed  absolutely  void  may  be 
given  in  evidence  under  von  est  factum^  those  which  make 
it  voidable  only  must  be  specially  pleaded,  (A )  And  it 
seems  that,  in  general,  objections  to  the  legality  of  the 
consideration  on  which  a  deed  was  founded  are  referable 
to  the  latter  class;  for  it  has  been  decided,  that  where  the 
condition  of  a  bond  is  in  restraint  of  matrimony,  that 
ground  of  defense  is  not  evidence  under  ncn  est  factum^  {(;) 
and  that  where  a  bond  is  given  to  compound  a  felony,  that 
is  matter  which  must  be  specially  pleaded,  {k.)  And  it  is 
a  general  rule  that  any  illegality  arising  from  the  pro- 
hibition of  an  act  of  parUamerUj  as  in  the  case  of  usury,  or 
gaming,  is  matter  for  special  plea,  and  is  not  evidence 
under  mm  est  fajctam^  {I;)  a  rule  apparently  founded  on  the 
same  principle;  for  its  reason  sQems  to  be,  that  the  statute 

(e.)  If  the  statement  of  the  deed  in  the  declaration  materially  varies  from 
the  tenor  of  the  deed  itself,  the  plea  of  non  est  factum  will  of  coane  be  an 
applicable  as  where  no  deed  has  been  execated  by  the  defendant ;  for  in  either 
case  the  deed,  as  alleged,  is  not  his.  So,  if  the  instrnment  was  delivered  as 
an  eiermo,  this  is  evidence  under  rum  est  factum,  (1  Tidd,  701,  8th  edit.,)  be- 
cause it  shows  the  invalidity  of  the  instrument  as  a  deed.  But  it  seems  that 
its  delivery  as  an  escrow  may  be  also  specially  pleaded.  (Murray  v.  Earl  of 
Stair,  2  Bam.  k  Ores.,  82 ;  2  Chitty,  462,  n.  t,  1st  edit.) 

(/.)  Whelpdale's  Case,  5  Rep.,  119  a.;  2  Inst.,  483;  Darby  v.  Boucher,  1 
Balk..  279 ;  Zouch  v.  Parsons,  3  Burr.,  1805;  Gibbe  v.  Merrell,  3  Taunt,  307, 
Baylis  v.  Dinely,  3  M.  A  S..  477;  Keane  v.  Boycott,  2  H.  BL,  515. 

(g.)  2  Inst,  482,  Com.  Dig.,  Pleader,  2  W.,  19. 

(A.)  Com.  Dig.,  Pleader,  2  W.,  18. 

(t.)  Colton  V.  Qoodridge,  2  Black.,  1108. 

(i.)  Harmer  v.  Rowe,  2  Chit.  Lep.,  334;  2  Stark.,  86,  S.  C. ;  and  see  Collins 
r.  Blantem,  2  Wils.,  347. 

(2.)  Whelpdale's  Case,  5  Rep.,  11)^  a.  With  respect  to  iMury,  it  is  said  that, 
sven  i:  the  coniition  of  a  bond,  as  set  forth  in  the  pleadings,  appears  on  ths 
face  of  it  to  be  usurious,  yet  the  defendant  cannot  demur,  but  must  (lead  to« 
vnry.    (1  Saund.,  295  a.,  n.  1.) 
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is  always  bo  construed  as  to  make  the  instrQiDent  not  ab- 
solutely void,  but  voidable  by  special  plea,  (m.) 

If  the  general  issue  in  debt  on  simple  ccmiract  be  now  eK- 
amined,  its  effect  and  application  will  be  found  to  be  much 
more  extensive.  The  declaration  alleges  that  the  defend- 
ant was  indebted  to  the  plaintiff  on  some  consideration,  e. 
g.y  for  goods  sold  and  delivered,  (n.)  The  general  issue 
alleges  "that  he  does  not  owe  the  sum  of  money,"  &c. 
Were  the  allegation  merely  that  "the  goods  were  not  sold 
and  delivered,"  it  would  of  course  be  applicable  to  no  case 
but  that  where  the  defendant  means  to  deny  the  sale  and 
delivery;  but  as  the  allegation  is  that  he  does  not  otre,  it  is 
evident  that  the  plea  is  adapted  to  any  kind  of  defense  that 
tends  to  deny  an  existing  debt;  and,  therefore,  not  only  to  a 
defense  consisting  in  a  denial  of  the  sale  and  delivery,  but 
to  those  of  releasej  satisfaction^  arbitrament^  (o,)  and  a  multi* 
tude  of  others,  to  which  a  general  issue  of  a  narrower  kind 
(for  example,  that  of  non  est  factum)  would,  in  its  appropriate 
actions,  be  inapplicable*  In  short,  there  is  hardly  any  mat- 
ter of  defense  to  an  action  of  debt  to  which  the  plea  of  nU 
debet  may  not  be  applied,  because  almost  all  defenses  resolve 
themselves  into  a  denial  of  the  debt^  (p.) 

In  detinve^  the  declaration  states  that  the  defendant  de- 
tains certain  goods  of  the  plaintiff,  {q;)  the  general  issue 
alleges  that  he  "does  not  detain  the  said  goods  in  the  said 
declaration  specified,"  Ac.    This  will  apply  either  to  a  case 


(m.)  See  Whelpdalo's  Case,  5  Rep.,  119  &. 

(n.)  FtcieMipra,  p.67. 

(o.)  Anon,  5  Mol,  18;  Paramorev.  Johiuoii,  1  Ld.  Bay.,  666;  12  Mod. 
376,  8.  C. 

(p.)  It  waa  even  holden,  per  Holt,  C.  J.,  that  aa  the  plea  ib  in  the  present 
lenBe,  the  defendant  may  give  in  evidence  the  ttotuie  of  UtmiiatAofiM,  (Draper 
V.  Glaesop,  1  Ld.  Ray.,  153;  Lee  v.  Clarke,  2  Eaet.  336.  Per  Lawrence.  J. 
Qu.  tamen.  see  1  Saand.,  283,  n.  2.  2  Sannd.,  62  c,  n.  6.)  But  under  thii 
plea,  defendant  cannot  give  in  evidence  a  tender^  nor  (without  notice)  a  ui* 
nf;  nor  (in  an  aetion  for  rent  on  indenture,)  that  the  plaintiff  Sad  no^Atn^  in 
ikt  tenemenit;  nor  (in  debt,  qui  tarn)  a  former  reeooery  againat  him  for  the 
eame  cause  by  another  penon.    (1  Tidd,  700,  Sth  edit.) 

(q.)  Vide  tupra,  p.  69. 
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wheie  the  defendai.t  meaiiB  to  deny  that  he  detains  the 
goods  mentioned,  or  to  a  case  where  he  means  to  deny  that 
the  goods  so  detained  are  the  property  of  the  phmUff;  for, 
if  they  are  not  the  plaintiff's  pioperty,  then  it  is  tme  that 
the  defendant  does  not  detain  the  goods  specified  in  the 
declaration ;  the  only  goods  there  specified  being  described 
as  the  goods  of  the  plaintiffs  (r.) 

In  trespass  J  the  general  issue,  not  guilty  ^  evidently  amounts 
to  a  denial  of  the  trespasses  alleged,  and  no  more.  There- 
fore, if  in  trespass  for  assault  and  battery  the  case  be,  that 
the  defendant  has  not  assaulted  or  beat  the  plaintiff,  it  will 
be  proper  that  he  should  plead  the  general  issue;  but  if  his 
ease  be  of  any  other  description,  the  plea  will  be  inapplica- 
ble. So,  io  trespass  quare  clausum  fregit^  or  for  taking 
the  plaintiff's  goods,  if  the  defendant  did  not,  in  fact,  break 
and  enter  the  close  in  question  or  take  the  goods,  the  gen- 
eral issue,  "not  guilty,"  will  be  proper.  It  will  also  be 
applicable  if  he  did  break  and  enter  the  close,  but  it  was 
not  in  the  possession  of  the  plaintiffs  or  not  lawfMy  in  his 
possession^  as  against  the  better  tide  of  the  defendant^  {s.)  So  it 
will  be  applicable  if  he  did  take  the  goods,  but  they  did  not 
belong  to  the  pkdniiff;  for,  as  the  declaration  alleges  the  tres- 
pnss  to  have  been  committed  on  the  close  or  goods  of  fhe 
plaintiffs  the  plea  of  not  guilty  involves  a  denial  that  the  de- 
fendant broke  and  entered  the  close  or  took  the  goods  of 
the  pMnJdff;  and  is,  therefore,  a  fit  plea,  if  the  defendant 
means  to  contend  that  the  plaintiff  had  no  possession  of 
the  close,  or  property  in  the  goods,  suificient  to  entitle  him 
to  call  them  his  own.  But  if  the  defense  be  of  any  other 
kind,  the  general  ipsue  will  not  apply. 

Bo  fiur,  all  is  consistent  with  the  form  and  principle  oi 
these  several  pleas ;  but,  with  respect  to  the  two  general 
issues  that  next  follow,  the  case  is  somewhat  different. 

First,  with  respect  to  that  in  assumpsit.    The  deciara- 

(r.)  Therefore  he  may  give  in  evidence,  ander  non  deHnet,  a  gift  :'rom  Ui« 
plaintiff;  ^ZT  that  proves  that  he  does  not  detain  the  plaintiff's  goods ;  but  h« 
tannot  gi>e  in  evidence  that  they  were  pawned  to  him.    (Co.  Litt.,  283.) 

{« )  Dodd  V.  KyflEn,  7  T.  R.,  254. 
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lion  in  this  action,  {Q  states  that  the  defendant,  upon  a. 
certain  consideration  therein  set  forth,  made  a  certain 
promise  to  the  plaintiff.  The  general  issne,  in  this  action, 
states  that  the  defendant  *^  did  not  promise  and  undertake 
in  manner  and  form,"  &c.  This,  at  first  sight,  would 
appear  to  put  in  issue  merely  the  fact  of  his  having  made 
a  promise  such  as  alleged.  A  much  wider  effect,  however, 
l>elongs  in  practice  to  this  plea,  and  was  originally  allowed, 
(as  it  would  appear,)  in  reference  to  the  following  distinc- 
tion. It  has  heen  already  stated,  in  a  former  part  of  the 
work,  (u,)  that  .the  law  will  always  impli/  a  promise,  in 
consideration  of  an  existing  debt  or  liability ;  and  that  the 
action  of  assumpsit  may  be  consequently  founded  on  a 
promise  either  express  or  implied.  When  the  promise  relied 
upon  was  of  the  latter  Idndj  and  the  defendant  pleaded  the 
general  issue,  the  plaintiff's  mode  of  maintdning  the 
affirmative  of  this  issue,  on  the  trial,  was,  of  course,  by 
proving  that  debt  or  liability  on  which  the  implied  promise 
would  arise ;  and  in  such  case  it  was  evidently  reasonable 
that  the  defendant  also  should,  under  his  plea  denying  the 
promise,  be  at  liberty  to  show  any  circumstance  by  which 
the  debt  or  liability  was  disproved;  such,  for  example,  as 
performance  or  a  release.  Accordingly,  in  actions  on  im- 
plied assumpsits,  this  effect  was,  on  the  principle  here 
mentioned,  allowed  to  the  general  issue.  But  it  was  at  first 
allowed  in  the  case  of  implied  assumpsits  only;  and,  where 
an  express  promise  was  proved,  the  defendant,  in  conform- 
ity with  the  language  and  strict  principle  of  his  plea,  was 
permitted,  undef  the  general  issue,  only  to  contest  the  &ct 
of  the  promise,  or  at  most  to  show  that,  on  the  ground  of 
some  illegality,  it  was  a  promise  void  in  law,  {x.)  This 
practice,  however,  was  by  relaxation  gradually  applied  to 
those  on  express  promises  also ;  and  at  length,  in  cUl  actiona 


(L)  Fu2efttj>ra,  p.  72. 
(u.)  Vide  $upra,  p.  49. 

(s.)  FiU  V.  Freestone.  1  Mod.,  310;  Abbot*.  Chapman,  %  !•▼..  SI;  ^n 
Ab  .  Evidence,  Z  a;  1  Cfaitty,  471,  Ist  edit 
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of  assumpsit,  without  distinction,  the  defendant  was,  unlei 
the  general  issue,  permitted  not  only  to  contend  that  no 
promise  was  made,  or  to  show  &cts  impeaching  the  valid* 
ity  of  the  promise,  but  (with  some  few  exceptions,)  (y,)  to 
prove  any  matter  of  defense  whatever  which  tends  to  deny 
his  debt  or  liability ;  for  example,  a  release  or  performance. 
And  such  is  the  present  state  of  the  practice. 

This  is  a  great  deviation  from  principle ;  for  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  many  of  these  matters  of  defense  are  such 
(in  the  case  of  express  promise)  as  ought  regularly  to  be 
pleaded  in  confession  and  avoidance.  Thus,  if  the  defendant 
be  charged  with  an  express  promise,  and  his  case  be,  that, 
after  making  such  promise,  it  was  released  or  performed^ 
this  plainly  confesses  and  avoids  the  declaration.  To  allow 
the  defendant,  therefore,  to  give  this  in  evidence  under  the 
general  issue,  which  is  a  plea  by  way  of  traverse,  is  to  lose 
sight  of  the  distinction  between  the  two  lands  of  pleading. 
And  even  where  the  matters  of  defense  thus  admitted  in 
evidence  are  not  such  as  would  have  been  pleadable  by  way 
of  confession  and  avoidance,  but  are  in  the  nature  of  a 
traverse  of  the  declaration,  yet  they  are  almost  always  in- 
consistent with  the  form  and  language  of  the  general  issue 
in  this  action;  which  (as  has  been  seen)  consists  of  a 
denial  of  the  promise  only,  and  purports  to  traverse  no 
other  part  of  the  declaration.  Thus,  in  an  action  which 
has  become,  of  all  others,  the  most  frequent  and  general 
in  its  application,  the  science  of  pleading  has  been,  in  a 
great  measure,  superseded  by  an  innovation  of  practice, 
which  enables  the  parties  to  come  to  issue  upon  the  plea 
(the  second  step  in  the  series  of  allegations)  in  a  great 
variety  of  cases,  which  would  formerly  have  led  to  much 
remoter  or  more  specific  issues.  This  important  inroad 
on  the  ancient  dominion  of  pleading  has  been  effected  for 


(y.)  He  cannot  give  in  evidence  a  tender,  bankruptcy  of  defendant,  the  ttat- 
ute  of  limitations,  a  ducharge  under  the  intoloent  act,  nor  (in  Bome  cases)  a  dc*- 
fense  under  the  court  of  conscience  acts.  Nor  is  a  set-off  evidence  under  noo 
assnmjifut,  unless  notice  of  set-off  be  given  with  the  plea.  (1  Chittjr,  473,  IbI 
edit. ;  1  Tidd,  700.  8th  ed.) 
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more  thaa  a  century  padt,  (Zj)  and  was  pi  obabt j  first  en- 
couraged by  the'  judges  in  consequence  of  a  prevalent 
opiinion  that  the  rules  of  this  science  were  scznewhat  more 
strict  and  subtle  tha  a  is  consistent  with  the  objects  of  ju9- 
tioe ;  and  that,  as  the  general  issue  tended  to  abbreviate  its 
process,  and  proportionably  to  emancipate  the  suitors  from 
its  restrictions,  it  was  desirable  to  extend,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, the  use  and  application  of  that  plea. 

Next  in  order  is  the  general  issue,  which  belongs  to  the 
action  of  trespass  on  the  case  in  general.  The  declaration  in 
this  action  sets  forth  specifically  the  circumstances  which 
form  the  subject  of  complaint,  (a.)  The  general  issue,  not 
guUh/j  is  a  mere  traverse  or  denial  of  the  facts  so  alleged; 
and,  therefore,  on  principle^  should  be  applied  only  to  cases 
in  which  the  defense  rests  on  such  denial.  But  here  a  re- 
laxation has  taken  place  similar  to  that  which  prevails  in 
assumpsit;  for,  under  the  plea  now  in  question,  a  defend- 
ant  is  permitted  not  only  to  contest  the  truth  of  the  declara- 
tion, but,  with  certain  exceptions,  (6,)  to  prove  any  matter 
of  defense  that  tends  to  show  that  the  plaintiff  has  no  right 
of  action,  though  such  matters  be  in  confession  and  avoid- 
ance of  the  declaration;  as,  for  example,  a  release  given  or 
satisfaction  made.  This  latitude  was,  no  doubt,  originally 
allowed  in  the  same  view  that  prompted  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  generalissue  in  assumpsit.  It  is  not,  however, 
easy  to  conceive  by  what  artifice  of  reasoning  the  relaxa- 
tion was,  in  this  case,  held  to  be  reconcilable  with  the 
principles  of  pleading,  to  which  it  stands  in  apparent  vari- 
ance; and  perhaps  the  truth  is,  that  the  practice  in  question 
was  first  applied  to  the  general  issue  in  trespass  on  the 


^i.)  See  Pftramofir  v.  Johnson,  12  Mod.,  377,  where  Holt,  C.  J.,  says:  '*It 
m  indulgence  to  give  aeoord  wiih  tatu/action  in  evidence  apon  qoq  aesamt^it 
pleaded,  but  that  hae  7rept  in,  and  now  is  settled." 

(a.)  Bupra  y  73. 

(6.)  In  an  action  of  libel  or  words  of  slander  he  cannot  give  in  evidence 
^he  truth  of  the  charges,  but  most  plead  it  specially;  nor  retaking  onfretk 
ymnuUt  in  an  action  for  escape ;  nor  in  any  action  on  the  caae,  the  fiatuie  of  Hm- 
•teliofu.    (\  1  idd,  702,  8th  edit :  1  Chitty,  487. 1st  edit) 
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case  in  generalj  without  regard  to  any  principle  beyond 
that  of  a  forced  analogy  to  the  similar  practice  in  trespasif 
on  the  case  in  assuvvpsit^  (e.) 

Thus,  in  assumpsit  and  trespass  on  the  case  in  general, 
the  defendant  is  allowed,  under  the  general  issue,  to  give 
in  evidence  matters  which  do  not  fall  within  the  strict 
principles  of  that  plea;  and,  among  these,  matters  in  con* 
fession  and  avoidance.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however^ 
with  respect  to  matters  of  this  latter  description,  that,, 
though  allowed,  he  is  in  uo  case  obliged  to  take  that 
course,  but  may  still  bring  forward,  by  way  of  special  plea 
in  confession  and  avoidance,  all  such  allegations  as  prop- 
erly fall  within  the  principle  of  such  pleadings;  that  is,  all 
which  confess  what  is  adversely  alleged,  but  repel  or  obvi- 
ate its  legal  effect.  Thus  the  defendant  may,  in  assumpsit 
and  other  actions  of  trespass  on  the  case,  plead  a  release^ 
though  it  is  also  competent  to  him  to  rely  upon  it  in  evi- 
dence under  the  general  issue,  {d,)  As  this  course  is 
allowable,  so  there  are  reasons  of  convenience  which 
sometimes  dictate  its  adoption,  {e;)  but  the  general  issue, 
where  capable  of  being  applied,  is  much  the  more  usual 
form  of  plea,  and  that  which,  from  its  generality,  is  com* 
monly  the  most  advantageous  to  the  defendant. 

Lastly,  the  general  issue,  ncm  cepiij  in  replevin^  applies  to 
the  case  where  the  defendant  has  not  in  fsaot  taken  the  cattle 
or  goods,  or  where  he  did  not  take  them,  or  have  them,  in 

(e.)  See,  however,  Lord  Mansfield's  explanation  of  the  reason  for  allowing 
this  practice  in  trespaaB  on  the  case.  (Bird  v.  Randall,  3  Burr,  1353 ;  1  Chitty , 
486,  Ist  edit. 

(d)  Upon  this,  principle  the  defendant  may  plead  specially,  not  only  a  re- 
Inlsc,  performance,  payTnmt,  accord  and  satu/octum,  or  other  matter  in  du- 
charge,  bat  any  matter  also  which  tends  to  show  the  contract  void  or  voidable- 
in  point  of  law,  while  it  admits  it  to  have  been  made  in  fact,  such  as  ijifans^, 
hmacy,  coverture,  dureu,  tuwry,  gaming,  or  the  ttattUc  of  frauds.  All  these, 
however,  are  evidence  ander  the  general  issne. 

(e.)  The  chief  advantage  of  pleading  specially  is,  that  it  obliges  the  plaint 
iff  to  rq>ly ,-  in  doing  which,  he  is  confined  (as  will  be  shown  hereafter]  to  a 
•ingle  answer.  This  often  puts  him  to  great  disadvantage,  for  he  may  have 
leverai  answeis  to  the  defendant's  (^ase;  and,  if  the  general  issue  be  pleaded 
may  avail  himself  of  aU. 
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the  pLice  mentioned  in  the  declaration,  (/.)  F^r  it  will  be 
observed,  that  the  declaration  alleges  that  the  defendant 
''took  certain  cattle  or  goods  of  the  plaintiff,  in  a  certain 
place  called,"  &c..  (^,)  and  the  general  issne  states  that  he 
did  not  take  the  said  cattle  or  goods  ''in  manner  and  form 
as  alleged;"  which  inyolves  a  denial  both  of  the  taking 
and  of  Ihe  place  in  which  the  taking  was  alleged  to  have 
been;  the  place  being  a  material  point  in  this  action,  (A.) 

On  the  subject  of  general  issues,  it  remains  only  to  re- 
mark, that  other  pleas  are  ordinarily  distinguished  from 
them  by  the  appellation  of  special  pleas;  and,  when  resort 
is  had  to  the  latter  kind,  the  party  is  said  to  plead  specially, 
in  opposition  to  pleading  the  ^^n^ra^  issucj  (f.)  So  the  issues 
produced  upon  special  pleas,  as  being  usually  more  specific 
and  particular  than  those  of  not  gyVtyj  nil  debet,  &c.,  are 
sometimes  described  in  the  books  as  special  issues,  by  way 
of  distinction  from  the  others,  which  were  called  general 
issues,  {k;)  the  latter  term  having  been  afterwards  applied 
not  only  to  the  issues  themselves,  but  to  the  pleas  which 
tendered  and  produced  them* 

The  is  another  species  of  traverse,  which  varies  from 
the  common  form,  and  which,  though  confined  to  particu- 
lar actions,  and  to  a  particular  stage  of  the  pleading,  is  of 
frequent  occurrence.  It  is  the  traverse  de  iyuria  sua  pro- 
pria, absque  taU  causa,  or  (as  it  is  more  compendiously  called) 
the  traverse  de  vyuria.  It  always  tenders  issue;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  differs,  like  many  of  the  general  issues,  from 


(/.)  1  Chitty.  490;  2  Chittj,  508. 1st  edit. 

(y.)  Supra,  p.  74. 

(A.)  It  may  oocnr  that  this  plea  ought,  npon  the  principle  already  ezpUiaed 
with  respect  to  deHmte  and  tretpcM,  (tupra,  pp.  173, 174,)  to  he  alsc  applica- 
ble to  the  case  where  the  defendant  denies  the  pkMUtfTi  property  in  the 
goods :  bat  the  law  is  not  so.  (1  Ohitty ,  169,  1st  edit ;  Wildman  v.  Norton, 
1  Vent..  249.) 

(i.)  These  terms,  it  may  be  remarked,  have  given  rise  to  th<>  popnlar  de- 
nomination of  the  whole  science  to  which  this  work  relates,  whicn.  thoogJi 
properly  described  as  t^at  of  pUadmg,  is  generally  known  b^  Ui^  ii-.&«  si 
tpeeial  pleading. 

{L)  Co.  Litt..  128  a;  Heath's  Maxims,  68 ;  Con.  Dig.,  Pleadat,  R.  2. 
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the  common  form  of  a  traverse,  by  denying  m  gttuersJ.  i^id 
summary  terms,  and  not  in  the  words  of  the  ajUUgaHon  tree*}- 
^sed.    The  following  is  an  example: 

PLKA  OF  SOir  ASSAULT  DEXK8VE. 

In  treapoMy  for  auauU  and  bctUery. 

And  for  a  farther  plea  (I)  in  this  behalf,  as  to  the  said  aaeaaltiiig  beaun^ 
wounding,  and  ill-treating,  in  the  said  declaration  mentioned,  the  said  0.  D., 
by  leave  of  the  oonrt  here  for  this  purpose  first  had  and  obtained,  according 
lo  the  form  of  the  statute  in  such  case  made  and  provided,  says  that  the  said 
A.  B.  ought  not  to  have  or  maintain  his  aforesaid  action  thereof  against  him, 
because,  he  says,  that  the  said  A,  B,,  just  before  the  said  time,  when,  dbc.,  to 
wit,  on  the  day  and  year  aforesaid,  at  — ^— -  aforesaid,  in  the  county  afore- 
said, with  force  and  arms,  made  an  assault  upon  him,  the  said  C.  7).,  and  would 
then  and  there  have  beaten  and  ill-treated  him,  the  said  C.  D.,  if  he  had  not 
immediately  defended  himself  against  the  said  A.  B.;  wherefore  the  said  C, 
D,  did  then  and  there  defend  himself  against  the  said  A.  B.,  as  he  lawfully 
might,  for  the  cause  aforesaid,  and  in  so  doing  did  necessarily  and  unavoid- 
ably a  little  beat,  wound,  and  ill-treat  the  said  A.  B.,  doing  no  unnecessary 
damage  to  the  said  A.  B.  on  the  occasion  aforesaid;  and  so  the  said  C,  D. 
saith,  that  if  any  hurt  or  damage  then  and  there  happened  to  the  said  A.  B., 
the  same  was  occasioned  by  the  said  assault  so  made  by  the  said  A.  B.  on 
him,  the  said  C.  i>.,  and  in  the  necessary  defense  of  himself,  the  said  Q.  D., 
against  the  said  A,  B.,  which  are  the  supposed  trespasses  in  the  introductory 
part  of  this  plea  mentioned,  and  whereof  the  said  A.  B.  hath  above  com- 
plained ;  and  this  the  said  0,  D.  is  ready  to  verify.  Wherefore  he  prays 
judgment  if  the  said  A.  B.  ought  to  have  or  maintain  his  aforesaid  action 
thereof  against  him. 

SEPLIOAnOV. 

And  as  to  the  said  plea  by  the  said  defendant  last  above  pleaded,  in  bar  U 
the  said  several  trespasses  in  the  introductory  part  of  that  plea  mentioned, 
the  said  A.  B.  says  that,  by  reason  of  anything  therein  alleged,  he  ought  not 
to  be  barred  from  having  and  maintaining  his  aforesaid  action  thereof  against 
the  said  C.  />.,  because,  he  says,  that  the  said  C  2>.,  at  the  said  time  when. 
Ac.,  of  Ats  own  wrong,  and  wUhout  the  cau$e  in  hu  said  Uut-menHoned  plea 
aUeged,  committed  the  said  several  trespasses  in  the  introductory  part  of  that 
plea  mentioned,  in  manner  and  form  as  the  said  A.  B.  hath  above  complained; 
and  this  he  prays  may  be  inquired  of  by  the  country,  (m.) 

This  species  of  trayerse  occurs  in  the  replication  in  action 

({.)  In  this  case  the  defendant  is  supposed  to  plead  nuve  pleas  than  on<* 
Hie  doctrine  of  pleading  teoeral  pUoi  will  be  explained  in  iv  subsequent  sec 
iion. 

(».)  2  Ohitty,  523,  642, 1st  edit. 
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of  trespass  and  trespass  on  the  case^  (n,)  bat  is  aot  used  in 
any  other  stage  of  the  pleading.  In  these  actions  it  is  tht 
proper  form,  when  the  plea  consists  merely  of  matter  of 
txcuse.  But  when  it  consists  of  or  comprises  matter  of 
tiAe  or  interest  in  the  land,  Ac,  or  the  commaridment  of  an- 
other, or  authority  of  law^  or  authority  in  factj  derived  from 
the  opposite  party,  or  matter  of  record^ — in  any  of  these  cases, 
the  replication  de  injuria  is  generally  improper,  (o;)  and 
the  traverse  of  any  of  these  matters  should  be  in  the  com- 
mon form;  that  is,  in  the  words  of  the  allegation  traversed. 

There  is  still  another  species  of  traverse,  which  differs 
from  the  common  form,  and  which  will  require  distinct  no- 
tice. It  is  known  by  the  denomination  of  a  spe^nal  traver^e^ 
(g.)  Though  formerly  in  very  frequent  occurrence,  this 
species  has  now  fallen,  in  great  measure,  into  disuse;  but 
the  subtlety  of  its  texture,  its  tendency  to  illustrate  the  gen- 
eral spirit  and  character  of  pleading,  and  the  total  dearth 
of  explanation  in  all  the  reports  and  treatises  with  re8(»ect 
to  its  principle,  seem  to  justify  the  consideration  of  it  at 
greater  length  and  iu  a  more  elaborate  manner  than  its 
actual  importance  in  practice  demands.  Of  the  special 
traverse  the  following  is  an  example: 

Mcampk  1. 

DBOLAXAnOV  Dl  OOVSVAIT. 

JFhrnon^pa/jfmmt  of  reni,  by  the  heir  of  a  leuor  agamd  a  huee. 
-,  to  wit,  0,  D.,  WM  rammoned  to  answer  A.  B.,  son  and  heir  of  JT. 


B,,  his  Ut«  father,  deceased,  of  a  plea,  that  he  keep  with  the  said  A.  B,  the 
covenant  made  by  the  said  C.  D.  with  the  said  E.  B.,  according  to  the  force, 
form,  and  effect  of  a-  certain  indenture  in  that  behalf  made  between  them 
And  thereupon  the  said  A.  B.,  by  ,  his  attorney,  complains:  For  that 

(n.)  It  IB  not  applicable  in  replevm.  (Finch  Law,  396;  Jones  v.  Kitchen, 
I  Bos.  &  Pol.,  76.) 

(o.)  Grogate's  Case,  8  Bep.,  67  a;  Doct  PL,  113, 116.  See  the  law  on  this 
rabject  more  fully  explained,  and  the  exceptions  noticed,  1  Chitty,  578, 1st 
edit;  1  Arch.,  238;  2  Saund.,  295,  u.  1;  1  Saund.,  244  c,  n.  7. 

(p.)  As  to  the  traverse  de  injuria  db$que  ^^tiiduo  causte,  vide  poet,  Se«  III 
Bule  I,  5. 

(g.)  It  is  also  called  9k  formal  traveru;  or,  a  traverte  with  an  ab$que  hoc. 
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frbereas  th«  said  E.  £,,  afc  the  time  of  making  tue  iudealure  hereinafter  men 
tioned,  waa  seized  in  his  demesne  as  of  fee  of  and  in  the  premises  hereiitaftei 
mentioned  to  be  demised  to  the  said  C.  D.;  and,  being  so  seized,  be,  tne  said 

£  B.,  in  his  lifetime,  to  wit,  on  the day  of ,  in  the  year  of  onr 

Lord  — — ,  at ,  in  the  connty  of  ,  by  a  certain  indenture  then 

and  there  made  between  the  said  E.  B,  of  the  one  part  and  the  said  0.  D,  of 
the  other  part,  (one  part  of  which  said  indenture,  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the 
said  C.  7).,  the  said  A.  B.  now  brings  here  into  court,  the  date  whereof  is  the  day 
and  year  aforesaid,)  for  the  considerations  therein  mentioned,  did  demise,  lease, 
set,  and  to  farm  let,  unto  the  said  C.  D.,  his  executors,  administrators,  and 
assigns,  a  certain  messuage,  or  dwelling-house,  with  the  appurtenances,  situate 

at ,  to  have  and  to  hold  the  same  unto  the  said  C.  />.,  his  executors, 

administratoiip,  and  assigns,  from  the day  of then  last  past  to  the 

full  end  and  term  of years  thence  next  ensuing  and  fully  to  be  complete 

and  ended,  yielding  and  paying  therefor  yearly,  and  every  year,  to  the  said  E. 

^.,  his  heirs  or  assigns,  the  clear  yearly  rent  or  sum  of pounds,  payable 

quarterly,  at  the  four  most  usual  feasts  or  days  of  payment  of  rent  in  the  year, 
that  is  to  say,  on  the  25th  day  of  March,  the  24th  day  of  June,  the  29th  day 
of  September,  and  the  25th  day  of  December,  in  each  and  every  year,  in  equal 
p  *rtions.  And  the  said  0.  D,  did  thereby,  for  himself,  hia  executors,  admin- 
ifc  .rators,  and  assigns,  covenant,  promise,  and  agree,  to  and  with  the  said  E. 
i  .,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  that  he,  the  said  C,  /).,  his  executors,  administrators, 
o    assigns,  should  and  would  well  and  truly  pay,  or  cause  to  be  paid,  to  the 

•  *id  E.  B.,  his  heirs  or  assigns,  the  said  yearly  rent  or  sum  of pounds, 

a»  the  several  day  and  times  aforesaid,  as  by  the  said  indenture,  reference 
l-eing  thereunto  had,  will  more  full^  appear.    By  virtue  of  which  said  demise, 

\  je  said  C.  D.  afterwards,  to  wit,  on  the  day  of ,  in  tlie  year 

.  entered  into  the  said  premises,  and  was  thereof  possessed  for  the  said 

term,  the  reversion  thereof  belonging  to  the  said  E.  B.  and  his  heirs.  And  he, 
the  said  C  D. ,  being  so  possessed,  and  the  said  E.  B.  being  so  seized  of  the 
said  reversion  in  his  demesne  as  of  fee,  he,  the  said  E.  B.,  afterwards,  to  wit, 

on  the day  of ,  in  the  year  aforesaid,  at aforesaid,  in  the 

county  aforesaid,  died  so  seized  of  the  said  reversion.  After  whose  decease 
the  said  reversion  descended  to  the  said  il.  ^.,  as  son  and  heir  of  the  said  E, 
B,;  whereby  the  said  A.  B,  was  seized  of  the  reversion  of  the  said  demised 
premises  in  his  demesne  as  of  fee.  And  the  said  A,  B.  in  fact  says  that  he, 
the  said  A.  B.,  being  so  seized,  and  the  said  C.  D.  being  so  possessed  as  afore- 
said, afterwards,  and  during  the  said  term,  to  wit,  on  the day  of  , 

in  the  year  of  our  Lord ,  at ,  in  the  county  of .  a  large 

sum  of  money,  to  wit,  the  sum  of pounds,  of  the  rent  aforesaid,  for 

d  ivers,  to  wit, years  of  the  said  term  then  elapsed,  became  and  was  due 

and  owing,  and  still  is  in  arrear  and  unpaid  to  the  said  A.  B.^  contrary  to 
the  form  and  effect  of  the  said  covenant  in  that  behalf.  And  so  the  said  A 
B.  in  fact  saith,  that  the  said  C.  D.  (although  often  requested)  hath  not  kept 
nis.said  covenant  in  that  behalf,  but  hath  broken  the  same,  and  to  keep  the 
same  hath  hitherto  wholly  refused,  and  still  refuses,  to  the  damage  of  the  said 
A.  B.  of pounds ;  and  therefore  he  brings  his  suit,  ^. 
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PLEA. 

And  the  said  C.  D.,  by ,  \i^  attorney,  comae  an  1  defends  tLe  i»  rong 

4uiid  injury,  when,  ^.,  and  says  that  the  said  A.  B.  ought  not  1o  have  or 
maintain  his  aforesaid  action  against  him,  because,  he  says,  that  the  said  E, 
B.t  deceased,  at  the  time  of  the  making  of  the  said  indenture,  was  seized  iu 
his  demesne  as  of  freehold,  for  the  term  of  his  natural  life,  of  and  in  tlie  said 
demised  premises,  with  the  appurtenances,  and  continued  bo  seized  thereof 
until  and  at  the  time  of  his  death ;  and  that,  after  the  making  of  the  said  in- 
denture and  before  the  expiration  of  the  said  term,  to  wit,  on  the day 

of  ■  .  in  the  year  of  our  Lord ,  at ,  aforesaid,  the  said  E.  B. 

^ied;  whereupon  the  term  created  by  the  said  indenture  wholly  ceased 
and  determined :  WiiTiovJt  this^  thcU  after  the  making  of  the  said  indenture, 
the  reversion  of  the  said  demised  premises  belonged  to  the  said  E.  B.  and  his 
heirs,  in  manner  and  form  as  the  said  A.  B.  hath  in  his  said  declaration  al- 
leged ;  and  this  the  said  C,  D.  is  ready  to  verify.  Wherefore  he  prays  judg- 
ment if  the  said  A.  B.  ought  to  have  or  maintain  his  aforedaid  action  agaiust 
him,  (r.) 

The  substance  of  this  plea  is,  that  the  father  was  seized 
tor  life  only,  and  therefore  that  the  term  determined  at 
bis  death:  which  involves  a  denial  of  the  allegation  in  the 
declaration,  that  the  reversion  belonged  to  the  father  in 
fee.  The  defendant's  course  was,  therefore,  to  traverse 
the  declaration,  {s.)  But  it  will  be  observed  that  he  does 
not  traverse  it  in  the  common  form.  If  the  common  trav- 
erse were  adopted  in  this  case,  the  plea  would  be:   "And 

the  said  U.  D.,  by ,  his  attorney,  comes  and  defends 

the  wrong  and  injury,  when,  &c.,  and  says  that  the  said 
.1.  B.  ought  not  to  have  or  maintain  his  aforesaid  action 
against  him,  because,  he  says,  that  after  the  making  of  the 
said  indenture,  the  said  reversion  of  the  said  demised 
premises  did  not  belong  to  the  said  E.  B.  and  his  heirs, 
in  manner  and  form  as  the  said  A.  B.  hath  in  his  said  dec- 
laration alleged;  and  of  this  the  said  C.  U.  puts  himself 
upon  the  country.''  But,  instead  of  this  simple  denial  and 
tender  of  issue,  the  defendant  adopts  a  special  traverse. 
This  first  sets  forth  the  new  affirmative  matter,  that  £.  B. 
was  seized  for  life,  &c.,  and  then  annexes  to  this  the  denial 


(r.)  2  Oh;tiy.  500,  1st  edit. ;   and  see  Bradnell  v.  Roberts,  2  Wills.,  143 ; 
f  ilmer  v.  Ekins,  Lord  Bay.,  1550. 
{$.]  See  Appendix,  note  47. 
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I 

that  the  leverdon  belonged  to  him  and  his  heirs  by  thai 
peculiar  and  barbarous  formula,  "  Without  thisj  that^^^  &c ; 
and,  lastly,  does  not  (like  a  common  traverse)  ieThder  issu/t^ 
but  concludes  with  the  words,  "and  this  the  said  C  D.  is 
ready  to  verify.  Wherefore  he  prays  judgment,"  Ac; 
which  is  called  a  verification  and  prayer  of  jiudJjmenty  and  id 
the  constant  conclusion  of  all  pleadings  in  which  issue  is 
not  tendered.  The  affirmative  part  of  the  special  traverse 
is  called  its  inducementj  (t;)  the  negative  part  is  called  the 
absque  hoc^  those  being  the  Latin  words  formerly  used,  and 
from  which  the  modem  expression,  toithout  this,  is  trans- 
lated. The  different  parts  and  properties  here  noticed  are 
all  essential  to  a  special  traverse,  which  must  always  thus 
consist  of  an  inducement,  a  denial,  and  a  verification,  (n.) 

By  way  of  further  illustration,  and  as  the  foundation  for 
some  subsequent  remarks  on  the  nature  and  meaning  of  a 
special  traverse,  it  will  be  necessary  here  to  add  some  other 
examples  of  this  form  of  pleading 

Example  2. 

PLEA.. 

In  tretpcM^  quart  dauwm  f  regit 

And  for  a  farther  plea,  m  to  the  breaking  and  entering  the  said  close,  in 
which,  Ac.,  and  the  treading  down,  trampling  upon,  consaming,  and  spoiling 
the  Baid  grass  and  herbage,  as  above  supposed  to  have  been  done,  the  said  C 
/>.,  by  leave  ef  the  court  here  for  this  purpose  first  had  and  obtained,  accord- 
ing to  the  form  of  the  statute  in  such  case  made  and  provided,  says  that  the 
said  A.  B.  ought  not  to  have  or  maintain  his  aforesaid  action  thereof  against 

him,  because,  he  says,  that  before  the  said  time,  when,  <fcc.,  to  wit,  on  the 

day  of ,  in  the  year ,  one  /.  iV.,  clerk,  prebendary  of  the  prebend 

of  N.y  in  the  cathedral  church  of  H.,  was  seized  in  his  demesne,  as  of  fee,  in 
right  of  the  said  prebend,  of  and  in  certain  tenements,  whereof  the  said  r  ose, 
in  which,  ^.,  then  and  from  thenceforth  hitherto  hath  been  parcel ;  and  b<)ing 
Bo  seized,  before  the  said  time,  when,  Ac.,  to  wit,  on  the  day  and  year  ^ast 

aforesaid,  at ,  aforesaid,  in  the  county  aforesaid,  by  a  certain  indenture, 

sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  said  1.  N.,  (and  now  shown  to  the  court  here,  the 
date  whereof  is  the  day  and  year  last  aforesaid,)  the  said  /.  N,  demipsd  the 


{I.)  Bac.  Ab.,  Fleas,  ^.,  H.  1. 

(u.)  The  denial,  however,  may  be  introduced  by  other  forms  of  ezprPF.«ioD 
besides  ahHjue  hoc.    Ei  rum  will  suffice,    (Bennet  v.  Filkins,  1  3s  and..  21 
Walters  v.  Hodges,  Lut.,  1625 ) 
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«aid  tenemioits,  with  the  apportenanoeB,  (among  otaer  thingi,)  to  tho  eaid  C 
i>.,  by  the  name  of  tU  lis  prebend  of  N,  aforesaid,  Ao.,  to  have  and  to  hold 

to  the  said  0.  D*  and  his  assigns,  from  the day  of  —  then  next,  to 

the  end  and  term  of  fifty  years  thenoe  next  following,  yielding  and  paying 
therefor,  yearly,  daring  the  said  term,  to  the  said  prebendary  and  his  snocess- 

ore,  the  sun  of  —  ponnds,  at  tbe  feasts  of and ,  by  equal 

portions.  By  virtne  of  which  demise  the  said  C,  D,  was  ponessed  (among 
other  things)  of  the  said  tenements,  with  the  appurtenances;  auc,  being  so 
possessed,  one  /.  ff.^  bishop  of  ,  then  being  trne  and  andoabted  patron 

and  ordinary  of  the  said  prebend  of  iVl,  afterwards,  to  wit,  on  the day 

of  — — ,  in  the  year ,  at ,  by  his  writing,  sealed  with  his  com- 
mon seal,  (and  now  shown  to  the  oonrt  here,  the  date  whereof  is  the  day  and 
year  last  aforesaid,)  ratified,  approved, -and  confirmed  the  said  estate  and  in- 
tereet  of  the  said  C  D,  in  the  premises.  And  afterwards  one  L  £.,  master 
of  arts,  dean  of  the  said  cathednl  church  and  the  chapter  of  the  said  church 

for  the  time  being,  (x,)  to  wit,  on  the  —  day  of  ,  in  the  year ,  a: 

,  by  their  writing,  sealed  with  their  oommon  seal,  (and  now  shown  to 
the  court  here,  the  date  whereof  is  the  day  and  year  last  aforesaid,)  ratified* 
approved,  and  confirmed  the  said  estate  and  interest  of  the  said  C  D.  in  the 
premises.  And  the  said  A.  B,^  claiming  the  said  tenements,  with  the  appur- 
tenances, by  color  of  a  certain  charter  of  demise  to  him  thereof  made  for  the 
term  of  hu  life  by  the  said  /.  N.,  long  before  the  said  demise  to  the  said  C 
D.,  in  form  aforesaid  made,  (whereas  nothing  of  the  said  tenements,  with  the 
appurtenandee,  ever  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  said  A.  B,  by  that  char- 
ter,) before  the  said  time,  when,  Ac.,  entered  into  the  said  tenements,  with 
the  appurtenances ;  upon  whose  possession  whereof  the  said  C.  i>.,  at  the 
said  time,  when,  dbc.,  entered  into  the  said  tenement,  with  the  appurtenances, 
and  broke  and  entered  the  said  close,  in  which,  Ac.,  and  trod  down,  trampled 
upon,  consumed,  and  spoiled  the  grass  and  herbage  there  growing  and  being, 
as  it  was  lawful  for  him  to  do,  for  the  cause  aforesaid ;  which  are  the  same 
trespasses  in  the  introductory  part  of  this  plea  mentioned,  and  whereof  the  said 

A,  B,  hath  above  complained ;  and  this  the  said  0.  D,  is  ready  to  verify. 
Wherefore  he  prays  judgment  if  the  said  A.  B.  ought  to  have  or  maintain  his 
aforesaid  miction  against  him,  Ac. 

BBPLIOAnOV. 

And  as  to  the  said  plea  by  the  said  C  D,  last  above  pleaded,  as  to  the  said 
several  trespasses  in  the  introductory  part  of  that  plea  mentioned,  the  said  A. 

B,  says  that,  by  reason  of  anything  therein  alleg^,  he  ought  not  to  be  barred 
trom  having  and  maintaining  his  aioresaid  action  thereof  against  him,  be- 
cause, protesting  that  the  said  I.  N,  did  not  demise  the  said  tenements,  with 
the  appurtenances,  to  the  said  C.  i).,  as  the  said  C  D.  hath  above  alleged,  for 
replication,  nevertheless,  in  this  behalf,  the  said  A.  B,  says  that  the  said  C 

(X.)  If  *he  bishop  happen  to  be  patron  as  well  as  the  ordinary,  the  confirma- 
tion o'  V  t  dear  and  chaptei,  as  well  as  the  bishop,  is  necessary.  (Co.  Lrx., 
SOOb) 
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Z).,  on  the  sai  3 day  of  — ,  in  ih«  year  — ,  it      ■  '■  '  aforeBaio ,  in  tba 

county  aforeBud,  bronght  to  tha  said  bishop  a  eeztain  writing  of  denuM  of  th« 
■aid  tenementB  by  thasaid  /.  N.  to  the  eaid  0,  D.,  and  then  and  there  denied 
the  said  bishop  to  confirm  the  said  writing,  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  said  I.  K. , 
in  which  writing  no  nnmber  of  yean  was  then  written  which  the  said  C  D.  was 
to  have  in  the  said  tenements ;  which  said  writing  of  demise  the  said  bishop  then 
and  there  confirmed,  and  sealed  the  said  writing  with  his  seal.    And  before  the 

•aid  time,  when,  Ac.,  to  wit,  on  the day  of  ,  in  the  year ,  at 

,  aforesaid,  in  the  connty  aforesaid,  the  said  /.  N,  died.    After  whose 

death,  and  before  the  said  time,  when,  Ac.,  the  said  bishop,  as  the  tme  and  un- 
doubted patron  and  ordinary  of  the  said  prebend  so  being  vacant  by  the  death 
of  the  said  /.  N.,  collated  the  same  on  his  clerk,  the  said  A.  B.^  and  caused  him 
to  be  justly  instituted  and  inducted  and  put  in  corporeal  possession  of  the 
said  prebend.  Whereby  the  said  A.  B.  was  seised  of  the  said  tenements,  with 
the  appurtenances,  in  his  demesne,  as  of  fee,  in  right  of  his  said  prebend,  un- 
til the  said  C.  2>.,  on  the day  of  ,  in  the  year ,  with  force  and 

arms,  broke  and  entered  the  close  of  the  said  A.  B.,  at  ^— ^  aforesaid,  and 
trod  down,  trampled  upon,  consumed,  and  spoiled  the  grass  and  herbage 

therein  to  value  of pounds,  as  he  hath  above  complained.     Without  ihu, 

that  the  said  bishop,  by  his  said  writing,  ratified,  approved,  and  confirmed  the 
estate  and  interest  of  the  said  C.  D.  in  the  premises,  in  manner  and  form  as 
the  said  C.  D.  hath  in  his  said  last-mentioned  plea  alleged ;  and  this  the  said 
A.  BAb  ready  to  verify.  Wherefore  he  prays  judgment,  and  his  damages  by 
him  sustained  by  reason  of  the  said  trespasses  in  the  introductory  part  of  that 
plea  mentioned,  to  be  adjudged  to  him,  Ac.,  (y.) 

In  both  the  preceding  examples,  it  will  be  observed  that 
the  inducement  contains  new  affirmative  matter.  But  a  spe- 
cial traverse  may  also  occur  in  cases  where  the  denial  is, 
in  its  nature,  unconnected  with  any  new  affirmative  matter 
that  can  be  stated  by  way  of  inducement  Of  this  the 
following  is  an  example: 

Example  8. 


In  tretposf,  qyam  eUMMum  fngii. 

And  for  a  further  plea  in  this  behalf,  as  to  the  breaking  and  entering  the  said 
close,  in  which,  Ac.,  and  with  feet  in  walking,  treading  down,  trampling  upon, 
consuming,  and  spoiling  the  said  grass,  as  above  supposed  to  have  been  done, 
the  Baid  C.  D.,  by  leave  of  the  court  here  for  this  purpose  first  had  and  ob- 
tained, according  to  the  form  of  the  statute  in  such  case  made  and  provided. 
fays  that  the  said  A.  B.  ought  not  to  have  or  maintain  his  aforesaid  action 
thereof  against  him,  because  he  says,  that  one  W.  F.,  before  and  at  the  same 
time,  when,  Ac.,  was  and  yet  is  seised  in  his  demesne,  as  of  fee,  of  and  in  s 

(y.)  See  tie  precedent,  PL  Qen.,  609. 
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ci-rtaiu  inoflsuAge,  c  r  tenement  and  lands,  with  the  appartenaLwes,  fitnate  and 

being  at ,  in  the  county  aforesaid.    And  that  the  said  W.  F,,  and  all 

those  whMe  estate  be  hath,  and  at  the  same  time  when,  Ac.,  had  of  and  in 
the  said  niessnage,  or  tenement  and  lands,  with  the  appurtenances,  from  tine 
whereof  the  memory  of  man  is  not  to  the  contrary,  have  hkd  and  used,  and 
been  accustomed  to  have  and  une,  and  of  right  ought  to  have  and  use,  for  him- 
self and  themselves,  and  his  and  their  fanners  and  tenants,  oornpiers  of  the 
said  messnage,  or  tenement  and  lands,  with  the  appurtenances,  for  the  time 
being,  a  certain  way  from  the  said  messuage,  or  tenement  and  lands,  with  the 
appurtenances,  into,  through,  and  over  the  said  close,  in  which,  dbc.,  unto  a 

cf'rtain  place  called ,  and  so  from  tlience  back  again  into,  through,  and 

over  the  said  close,  in  which,  &c.,  unto  the  said  messuage,  or  tenement  and 
lands,  with  the  appurtenances,  to  go,  return,  pass  and  repass,  on  foot,  at  all 
times  of  the  year,  at  his  and  their  free  will  and  pleasure,  as  to  the  said 
messuage,  or  tenement  and  lands,  with  the  appurtenances  belonging  and 
appertaining.  Wherefore  the  said  C  i).,  as  the  servant  of  the  said  W.  F.,  and 
by  his  command,  at  the  said  several  times  when,  Ac.,  having  occasion  to  use 
that  way,  broke  and  entered  the  said  close,  in  which,  Ac.,  and  passed  and 
re{»assed  on  foot  through  and  over  the  said  way  there,  using  the  said  way  for 
the  purpose  and  on  the  occasion  aforesaid,  as  it  was  lawful  for  him  to  do  foi 
the  cause  aforesaid;  and  in  so  doing  the  said  C.  D.  necessarily  and  unavoid- 
ably, at  the  said  time  when,  Ac.,  with  his  feet  in  walking,  trod  down,  trampled 
upon,  consumed,  and  spoiled  a  little  of  the  grass  then  growing  and  being  in 
the  said  way  there ;  doing  as  little  damage  as  he  possibly  could  to  the  said 
A.B.cm  that  occasion.  Which  are  the  same  supposed  trespasses  in  the  intro 
ductory  part  of  this  plea. mentioned,  and  whereof  the  said  A.  B,  hath  above 
complained;  and  this  the  said  C  D,  is  ready  to  verify.  Wherefore  he  prays 
judgment  if  the  said  A,  B.  ought  to  have  or  maintain  his  aforesaid  actioD 
thereof  against  him,  Ac. 

aSPLIGATIOH. 

And  as  to  the  said  plea  by  the  said  C7.  D,  last  above  pleaded,  as  to  the 
several  trespasses  in  the  introductory  part  of  that  plea  mentioned,  the  said 
A.  B.  says  that,  by  reason  of  anything  therein  alleged,  he  ought  not  to  be 
barred  from  having  and  maintaining  his  aforesaid  action  thereof  against  him  ; 
because  the  said  A.  B.  says  that  he,  the  said  C.  Z>.,  of  his  own  wrong,  broke 
and  entered  the  said  close,  in  which,  Ac.,  and  with  feet  in  walking,  trod  down, 
trampled  upon,  consumed,  and  spoiled  the  grass  there  then  growing  and  being, 
as  the  said  A.  B,  hath  above  complained.  Without  ihit,  thai  the  said  W.  F^ 
and  all  those  whose  estate  he  hath,  and  at  the  said  several  times  when,  Ac., 
had  of  and  in  the  said  messuage,  or  tenement  and  lands,  with  the  appurte- 
nances, from  time  whereof  the  memory  of  man  is  not  to  the  contrary,  have 
tiad  and  used,  and  been  accustomed  to  have  and  use,  and  of  right  ought  to 
nave  and  use,  for  himself  and  themselves,  and  his  and  their  farmers  and  ten 
ants,  occupiers  of  the  said  messuage,  or  tenement  and  lands,  with  the  appur- 
tenances, for  the  time  being,  a  certain  way  from  the  said  messuage,  or  tenement 
in  i  lands,  with  the  appurtenances,  into,  through,  and  over  the  said  cloc>e,  in 
nbicli  Ac.,  unto  a  certain  plac^  called  — ,  and  so  from  thence  back  agaib 
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into,  through,  and  o\  er  the  said  close,  in  which,  Ac,,  unto  the  said  laessaaffd 
or  tenement  and  lands,  with  the  appurtenances,  to  go,  retnm,  pass  and  lepasii. 
on  foot,  at  all  times  of  the  year,  at  his  and  their  free  will  and  pleasure,  as  to 
the  said  messuage,  or  tenement  and  lands,  with  the  appnrtenanoea  belonging 
and  appertaining,  in  manner  and  form  as  the  said  C,  D.  hath  in  his  said  last- 
mentioned  plea  alleged  and  this  the  said  A.  B.  is  ready  to  verify.  Where- 
fore he  prays  judgment,  and  his  damages  by  him  sustained  by  reason  of  th« 
said  trespasses  n  the  introductory  part  of  that  plea  mentioned,  to  be  ad- 
judged to  him,  &o.,  (s.) 

In  this  last  example  it  will  be  observed  tkj^t  there  is  no 
new  affirmative  matter  contained  in  the  inducement  For 
it  consists  of  a  mere  repetition  of  the  trespasses  that  had 
been  antecedently  alleged  in  the  declaration,  and  an  allega- 
tion that  they  were  committed  de  injuria  svxi  propria^  or  of 
the  defendant's  own  wrong.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  viz, 
in  the  want  of  new  affirmative  matter  in  the  inducement, 
this  last  example  differs  from  the  two  first  given. 

The  regular  method  of  pleading  in  answer  to  a  special 
traverse,  is  to  tender  issue  upon  it,  with  a  repetition  of  the 
allegation  traversed.  Accordingly,  in  the  first  example, 
issue  would  be  tendered  in  the  replication  thus: 

BBPUOAnOV. 

To  the  plea,  (p.  183.) 

And  as  to  the  said  plea  by  the  said  O.  D.  above  pleaded,  the  said  A.  B.  says 
that,  by  reason  of  anything  therein  alleged,  he  ought  not  to  be  barred  from 
having  and  maintaining  his  aforesaid  action  against  the  said  C  2>.,  beeanse 
the  said  A.  B,  says,  that  after  the  making  of  the  said  indenture  the  reversion 
of  the  said  demised  premises  belonged  to  the  said  E.  B.  and  his  heirs,  in  man- 
ner and  form  as  the  said  A,  B.  hath  in  his  said  declaration  above  alleged;  and 
this  he  prays  may  be  inquired  of  by  the  country. 

And  so,  in  the  remaining  examples,  issue  would  be  ten- 
dered in  the  rejoinder  by  a  similar  repetition  of  the  matter 
which  the  traverse  denies. 

It  will  be  perceived,  therefore,  that  the  effect  of  a  special 
traverse  is  to  postpone  the  issue  to  one  stage  of  the  plead- 
ing later  than  it  would  be  attaitied  by  a  traverse  in  the 
common  form.     For  if  the  defendant  had,  in  the  first  ex 
ample,  traversed  without  an  inducement,  and  concluded  to 


^^  )  See  the  precedents.  9  Went..  233  238. 
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the  country,  it  ^oald  only  have  remained  for  the  paiutiff 
to  add  the  similiter,  so  that  the  issue  would  have  been 
joined  in  the  replication.  On  the  other  hand,  upon  cLe 
plan  of  special  traverse,  the  issue  is  not  tendered  till  the 
replication;  and,  consequently,  the  similiter  still  remains 
to  be  added  in  a  rejoinder  by  the  defendant. 

The  ttse  and  object  of  a  special  traverse  is  the  next  subject 
for  consideration.  Though  this  relic  of  the  subtle  genius 
of  the  ancient  pleaders  has  now  fallen,  as  above  stated, 
into  comparative  disuse,  it  is  still  of  occasional  occurrence; 
and  it  is  remarkable,  therefore,  that  no  author  should  have 
hitherto  offered  any  explanation  of  the  objects  for  which 
it  was  originally  devised,  and  in  a  view  to  which  it  con- 
tinues to  be,  in  some  cases,  adopted,  (a.)  The  following 
remarks  are  submitted,  as  those  which  have  occurred  to 
the  writer  of  this  work,  on  a  subject  thus  barren  of  better 
authority.  The  general  design  of  a  special  traverse,  as 
distinguished  from  a  common  one,  is  to  explain  or  qualifif 
the  demal^  instead  of  putting  it  in  the  direct  and  absolute 
form ;  and  there  were  several  different  views,  in  reference 
to  one  or  other  of  which  the  ancient  pleaders  seem  to 
have  been  induced  to  adopt  this  course. 

First  A  simple  or  positive  denial  may,  in  some  cases, 
be  rendered  improper,  by  its  opposition  to  some  general 
rule  of  law.  Thus,  in  the  example  of  special  traverse  first 
above  given,  it  would  be  improper  to  traverse  in  the  com- 
mon form,  viz,  'Hhat  after  the  making  of  the  said  indents 
ure  the  reversion  of  the  said  demised  premises  did  not 
belong  to  the  said  £1.  B.  and  his  heirs,"  Ac,  because,  by  a 
rule  of  law,  a  tenant  is  precluded  (or,  in  the  language  of 
pleading,  estopped)  from  alleging  that  his  lessor  had  no 
title  in  the  premises  demised,  (b;)  and  a  general  assertion 
that  the  reversion  did  not  belong  to  him  and  his  heire 
would  se^m  to  fall  within  the  prohibition  of  that  rule. 
But  a  tenant  is  not  by  law  estopped  to  say  that  his  lessor 


(a.)  bee  Appondix,  ii9td  48. 
(d.)  Blake  «.  Vister,  8  T.  R.,  4S7 
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had  ot  ly  a  particular  eataUy  which  has  since  expired,  [c]  In 
a  case,  therefore,  in  which  the  declaration  alleged  a  seizin 
in  fee  in  the  le-^sor,  and  the  nature  of  the  defense  was, 
that  he  had  a  particular  estate  only,  (e.  g.y  an  estate  for 
life,)  since  expired,  the  pleader  would  resort,  as  in  the  first 
example,  to  a  special  traverse,  setting  forth  the  lessor's 
limited  title,  by  way  of  inducement,  and  traversing  his 
seizin  of  the  reversion  in  fee  under  the  absque  hoc.  He 
thus  would  avoid  the  objection  that  might  otherwise  arise 
on  the  ground  of  estoppel. 

Secondly.  A  common  traverse  may  sometimes  be  inex- 
pedient, as  involving,  in  the  issue  in  faci^  some  question 
which  it  would  be  desirable  rather  to  develop  and  submit 
to  the  judgment  of  the  court  as  an  issue  in  law.  This 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  second  example  of  special  trav- 
erse, above  given.  In  that  case  it  would  seem  that  a  lease, 
not  expressing  any  certain  term  of  demise,  had  been  brought 
to  the  ordinary  for  his  confirmation ;  that  he  had  accord- 
ingly confirmed  it  in  that  shape  under  his  seal;  and  that 
the  instrument  was  afterwards  filled  up  as  a  lease  for  fifty 
years.  The  party  relying  upon  this  lease  states  that  the 
demise  was  to  the  defendant  for  the  term  of  fifty  years, 
and  that  the  ordinary  ^^  ratified,  approved,  and  confirmed 
his  estate  and  interest  in  the  premises,"  (d,)  K  the  oppo- 
site party  were  to  traverse  in  the  common  form,  "  that  the 
ordinary  did  not  ratify,  approve,  and  confirm  his  estate 
and  interest  in  the  premises,"  &c.,  and  so  tender  issue  in 
fact  ou  that  point,  it  is  plain  that  there  would  be  involved 
in  such  issue  the  following  question  of  law^  viz:  whether 
the  oonfirftiation  by  the  ordinary  of  a  lease,  in  which  the 
length  of  the  term  is  not  at  the  time  expressed,  be  valid? 
This  question  would,  therefore,  fall  under  the  decision  of 
the  jury  to  whom  the  issue  in  fact  is  referred,  subject  to 
the  direction  of  the  judge  presiding  at  nisi  prius,  and  the 

(c.)  Blake  v.  Foster.  8  T.  B.,  487. 

\d.)  This  CMe  would  seem  to  have  ajrieen  before  the  restraiaing  statnteb; 
tf:*ice  which  a  lease  by  ecclesiastical  persons,  even  with  crm&rmation,  is  goo^ 
isr  no  longer  period  than  twenty  one  years,  or  three  livef .  (2  Bi.  Com.,  320. § 
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altimate  revision  of  the  court  in  banc.  Now,  c  may,  for 
many  reasons,  be  desirable  that,  without  going  to  a  trials 
this  question  should  rather  be  brought  before  the  couit  iu 
the  first  instance,  and  that,  for  that  purpose,  an  issue  in 
law  should  be  taken.  The  pleader,  therefore,  in  such  a 
case,  would  state  the  circumstances  of  the  transaction  in 
an  inducement,  substituting  a  special  for  a  common  trav- 
erse.  As  the  whole  facts  thus  appear  on  the  face  of  the 
pleading,  if  his  adversary  means  to  contend  that  the  con* 
firmation  was,  under  the  circumstances,  valid  in  point  of 
law,  he  is  enabled  by  this  plan  of  special  traverse  to  raise 
the  point  by  demurring  to  the  replication;  on  which  de- 
murrer an  issue  in  law  arises  for  the  adjudication  of  the 
court 

By  these  reasons,  and  sometimes  by  others  also,  which 
the  reader,  upon  examination  of  different  examples,  may, 
after  these  suggestions,  readily  discover  for  himself,  the 
ancient  pleader  appears  to  have  been  actuated  in  his  fre- 
quent adoption  of  an  inducement  of  new  affirmative  mat- 
ter, tending  to  explain  or  qualify  the  denial,  {e.)  But  though 
these  reasons  seem  to  show  the  purpose  of  the  inducenienty 
they  do  not  account  for  the  two  other  distinctive  features  of 
the  special  traverse,  viz,  the  absqiie  hoc  and  the  conclusion 
with  a  verification.  For  it  will  naturally  suggest  itself,  that 
the  af&rmative  matter  might,  in  each  of  the  above  cases, 
have  been  pleaded  per  se^  without  the  addition  of  the  abs- 
que hoc.  So,  whether  the  absque  hoc  were  added  or  not, 
the  pleading  might,  consistently  with  any  of  the  above 
reasons,  have  tendered  issue^  like  a  common  traverse,  instead 
of  concluding  with  a  verification.  These  latter  forms  were 
dictated  by  other  principles.  The  direct  denial  under  the 
absque  hoc  was  rendered  necessary  by  this  consideration : 
that  the  affirmative  matter,  taken  aloTUy  would  be  only  an 
indirect  (or,  as  it  is  called  in  pleading,  argwmentative)  denial 
of  the  precedent  statement ;  and,  by  a  rule  which  will  be 
considered  in  its  proper  place  hereafter,  all  argununtatict 


(«.)  Bee  Appendix,  note  49. 
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pleading  is  prohibited.  In  order,  therefore,  to  avoid  iMi 
f&nlt  of  argumentativeness  J  the  coarse  adopted  was,  to  follow 
up  the  explanatory  matter  of  the  inducement  with  a  direct 
denial,  (/.)  Thus,  to  allege,  as  in  the  first  example^,  that 
E.  B.  was  seized  for  life,  would  be  to  deny  by  implication, 
but  by  implication  only^  that  the  reversion  belonged  to  him 
in  fee;  and  therefore,  to  avoid  argumentativeness,  a  direct 
denial  that  the  reversion  belonged  to  him  in  fee  is  axided, 
^nder  the  formula  of  absque  hoc,  [g.)  "With  respect  to  the 
verification^  this  conclusion  was  adopted  in  a  special  trav- 
erse, in  a  view  to  another  rule,  of  which  there  will  also  be 
occasion  to  speak  hereafter,  viz :  that  wherever  new  matter 
is  introduced  in  a  pleading  it  vt  improper  to  tender  issue^  and 
the  conclusion  must  consequently  be  with  a  verification.  The 
inducement  setting  forth  new  matter  makes  a  verification 
necessary,  in  conformity  with  that  rule. 

The  special  traverse  having,  with  these  views  and  in  this 
manner,  been  introduced  into  the  system  of  pleading,  grew 
so  much  into  fashion  as  to  be  frequently  adopted  even  in 
cases  to  which  the  original  reasons  of  the  form  were  inap- 
plicable, that  is,  to  cases  where  the  intended  denial  was 
in  its  nature  simpk  and  absolute,  and  connected  with  no 
new  matter.  This  will  be  illustrated  by  the  last  of  the 
preceding  examples.  In  this,  the  defendant  having  pleaded 
a  right  of  way,  the  object  of  the  replication  is  merely  to 
deny  that  the  right  of  way  existed.  And  there  is  no  reason 
why  this  should  not  be  done  in  the  simple  form  of  a  com- 
mon  traverse,  viz :  '^  that  the  said  W.  F.,  and  all  those 
whose  estate,  &c.,  have  not  had  and  used,  Ac,  a  certain 
way,  &c.,  in  manner  and  form  as  alleged;"  concluding  to 
the  country.  But  the  fashion  of  traversing  specially  led 
the  ancient  pleaders,  in  such  a  case  as  this  also,  to  use  the 
inducement,  the  absque  hoc,  and  the  verification.  And 
because  the  nature  of  the  case  afforded  no  allegation  of 


(/.}  3  Reevee'  Hist.  432;  Bac.  Ab.,  PleM,  Ac.,  H.;  Coartney  v.  Ihelpc,  1 
Sid.,  301 ;  Herring  v.  Blacklow,  Cro.  Elii.,  30;  10  H«n.  VI,  7  pi.,  21. 
(g.)  See  Appendix,  note  60. 
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new  matter,  as  introductory  to  the  denial,  in  lieu  of  this  a 
kind  of  inducement  was  adopted  containing,  in  fact,  no 
new  matter,  but  a  mere  repetition  of  the  original  complaint, 
viz,  "that  the  defendant,  of  his  own  vrrong^  broke  and  entered 
the  close,  &c.    Without  this,  that,"  Ac,  (h.) 

Having  now  explained  the  form,  the  effect,  and  the  use. 
and  object  of  a  special  traverse,  it  remains  to  show  in  what 
fiases  this  method  of  pleading  is  or  ought  to  be  applied  at 
the  present  day.  First,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  this  form 
was  at  no  period  applicable  to  every  case  of  denial,  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  pleader.  There  are  many  cases  of  denial 
to  which  the  plan  of  special  traverse  has  never  been 
applied,  and  which  have  always  been  and  still  are  the  sub- 
jects of  traverse  in  the  common  form  exclusively,  (f.)  These 
it  is  not  easy  to  enumerate  or  define ;  they  are  determined 
by  the  course  of  precedent,  and  in  that  way  become  known 
to  the  practitioner.  On  the  other  hand,  in  many  cases 
where  the  special  traverse  used  anciently  to  occur,  it  is 
now  no  longer  practiced.  This  relates  principally  to  that 
species  of  it  which  is  illustrated  by  the  last  example.  Even 
when  the  formula  was  most  in  repute,  the  use  of  this  species 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  regarded  as  matter  of  neces- 
sity; and,  in  cases  which  admit  or  require  no  allegation  of 
new  matter,  we  find  the  special  and  the  common  traverse 
to  have  been  indifferently  used  by  the  pleaders  of  those 
days,  (A.)  But  in  modern  times  the  special  traverse,  with- 
out an  inducement  of  new  matter,  has  been  considered, 
not  only  as  unnecessary,  but  as  frequently  improper.  As 
ihe  taste  in  pleading  gradually  simplified  and  improved, 
the  prolix  and  dilatory  effect  of  a  special  traverse  brought 
it  into  disfavor  with  the  courts ;  and  they  began,  not  only 
to  enforce  the  doctrine  that  the  common  form  might  allow- 


(A.)  TTpon  the  same  principle,  where  the  traverse  was  taken  in  the  rejoin- 
der, it  had  often  an  indnoement,  simply  maintaining  the  matter  o/  the  plea  m 
m  Stennell  v.  Hogg,  1  Saand.,  223 ;  Mayor  of  Oxford  v.  Richardson,  4  T.  B^ 
437;  9  Went..  211.  SOS. 

(i.)  Horn«%  v.  Lewin,  1  Ld.  Ray.,  641. 

(i.)  Ratt  Ent..  622 :  and  see  Home  «  Lewin,  1  Ld.  Ray.,  641 
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ably  be  8i.  bstituted  in  cases  where  there  was  no  inducement 
of  new  matter,  but  orten  intimated  their  preference  of  that 
form  to  the  other,  (Z.)  Afterwards  they  appear  to  have 
gone  farther,  and  to  have  established  in  favor  of  the  com- 
mon plan  of  traverse,  in  cases  where  there  is  no  allegation 
of  new  matter,  the  following  rule  of  distinction :  That  where 
the  whole  substance  of  the  last  pleading  is  denied^  the  conclusion 
must  he  to  the  cauntryj  or,  in  other  words,  the  traverse  must 
be  in  the  common  form ;  but  where  one  of  several  facts  only 
is  the  subject  of  denial^  the  conclusion  may  be  either  to  the  coun- 
try  or  unth  a  verification;  that  is,  the  traverse  may  be  either 
common  or  special,  at  the  option  of  the  pleader^  (m.)  Thus, 
in  the  last  example,  the  special  traverse  would  apparently 
now  be  no  longer  allowable;  because  the  replication,  deny- 
ing the  right  of  way,  denies  the  whole  substance  of  the  plea. 
It  is  not  easy  to  trace  either  the  original  authority,  or  even 
a  very  satisfactory  reason,  for  this  distinction.  It  does  not 
appear  to  coincide  with  the  practice  at  a  former  period, 
which  certainly  allowed  special  traverses,  though  without 
an  inducement  of  new  matter,  in  many  cases  where  the 
whole  substance  of  the  pleading  was  denied;  and  its  true 
origin  ip  perhaps  to  be  referred  very  much  to  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  courts  to  discourage  this  formula.  From  the 
time  that  the  special  traverse  thus  fell  into  disrepute  it 
has  been  much  neglected,  even  in  cases  where  legally 
allowable ;  and  it  now  rarely  occurs  in  any  instance  where 
there  is  no  inducement  of  new  matter,  although  the  denial 
relate  to  one  out  of  several  facts  only.  This  change  of  prac 
tice,  however,  is  very  recent,  having  been  effected  within 
tha  memory  of  many  living  practitioners,  (w.)  With  respect 
to  the  other  kind  of  special  traverse,  viz,  that  which  is 
attended  with  an  inducement  of  new  matter,  as  illustrated 
in  the  first  two  examples,  the  case  is  very  different.     This 


[l)  Robinson  v.  Rayley,  1  Borr.,  320. 

(m.)  See  1  Saand.,  103  a,  b,  n.  3;  Bac  Ab.,  Pleai,  Ao.,  p.  38],  in  Doiit, 
flmitb  0.  Dovert,  2  Dong.,  430. 
<ii.)  366  1  Chitfy,  693.  iBt  edit :  and  1  Saond.,  103a.iL  3. 
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was  origiDally  devised,  as  has  been  shown,  foi  certain  rea- 
sons of  convenience  or  necessity;  and  those  reasons  still 
occasionallj  operate  the  same  way.  However,  in  the 
general  decline  of  the  method  of  special  traverse  there  is 
felt  in  practice  a  great  disinclination  to  adopt  in  any  case 
whatever,  withont  a  clear  reason  for  doing  so,  this  discred- 
ited form;  and  this  more  particularly  in  a  view  to  the  dis* 
advantages  with  which  it  is  attended.  These  disadvantages 
consist  not  only  in  prolixity  and  delay,  but  in  the  addi- 
tional inconvenience  that  the  inducement  tends  to  open 
the  real  nature  of  the  party's  case,  by  giving  notice  to  his 
adversary  of  the  precise  grounds  on  which  the  denial  pro- 
ceeds, and  thus  facilitates  to  the  latter  the  preparation  of 
his  proofs,  or  otherwise  guides  him  in  his  further  proceed- 
ings. For  these  reasons  the  special  traverse  is  perhaps 
daily  becoming  more  rare.  And  even  though  the  case  be 
Huch  as  would  admit  of  an  inducement  of  new  matter 
explanatory  of  the  denial,  the  usnal  course  is  to  omit  uuy 
such  inducement,  and  to  make  the  denial  in  an  absolute 
form,  with  a  tender  of  issue;  thus  substituting  the  com- 
mon for  the  special  formula.  The  latter,  however,  appears 
to  be  still  always  allowable  when  the  case  is  such  as  admits 
of  an  inducement  of  new  matter,  except  in  certain  instances 
before  noticed,  to  which,  by  the  course  of  precedent,  the 
common  form  of  traverse  has  always  been  exclusively 
applied,  (o.)  And,  where  allowable,  it  should  still  be  occa- 
sionally adopted,  in  a  view  to  the  various  grounds  of  neces- 
sity or  convenience  by  which  it  was  originally  suggested. 
Accordingly,  it  is  apprehended  that  in  the  two  first  exam- 
ples a  special  traverse  would  be  as  proper  at  the  present 
day  as  it  was  at  the  period  when  the  precedents  first 
occurred. 

To  complete  our  view  of  the  nature  of  a  special  traverse, 
it  will  be  necessary  now  to  advert  to  certain  principles  laid 
down  in  the  books  relative  to  this  form. 

First,  it  is  a  rule  that  the  inducement  should  be  svxth  as  ui 


(o.)  Supra,  p.  1«3 
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Uadf  auounts  to  a  sufficient  answer  in  eiibsianee  Ic  ihe  &ul 
pleading  J  {p.)  For,  as  has  been  shown,  it  is  the  use  and 
object  of  the  indaccment  to  give  an  explained  or  qualified 
denial;  that  is,  to  state  such  circumstances  as  tend  to  show 
that  the  last  pleading  is  not  true ;  the  absque  hoc  being 
added  merely*  to  put  that  denial  in  a  positive  form,  which 
had  previously  been  made  in  an  indirect  one.  Now,  an  indi- 
rect denial  amounts,  in  substance,  to  an  answer;  and  i' 
follows,  therefore,  that  an  inducement,  if  properly  framed, 
must  always  in  itself  contain,  without  the  aid  of  the  absque 
hoc,  an  answer  in  substance  to  the  last  pleading.  Tbus, 
in  the  first  example,  the  allegation  that  E.  B.  was  seized 
for  life,  and  that  that  estate  is  since  determined,  is  in  it8«ilf, 
in  substance,  a  sufficient  answer,  as  denying,  by  implica- 
tion, that  the  fee  descended  from  E.  B,  on  the  plaintiff. 
That  sort  of  special  traverse  containing  no  new  mattei  in 
the  inducement,  as  in  the  last  example,  is  no  exception 
to  this  rule.  Thus,  to  say,  as  in  that  example,  that  the 
defendant,  of  his  oum  wrong ^  broke  the  close,  &c.,  is  of  itself 
an  answer,  for  it  indirectly  denies  the  right  of  way. 

It  follows,  from  the  same  consideration  as  to  the  object 
and  use  of  a  special  traverse,  that  the  answer  given  by  the 
inducement  can  properly  be  of  no  other  nature  than  that  of 
an  indirect  denial.  Accordingly,  we  find  it  decided,  in  the 
first  place,  that  it  must  not  consist  of  a  direct  denial.  Thus^ 
the  plaintift*,  being  bound  by  recognizance  to  pay  J.  Bush 
3002.  in  six  years,  by  50Z.  per  annum,  at  a  certain  place, 
alleged  that  he  was  ready  every  day,  at  that  place,  to  have 
paid  to  Bush  the  said  50Z.,  but  that  Bush  was  not  there  to 
receive  it.  To  this  the  defendant  pleaded,  that  J.  Bush 
was  ready  at  the  place  to  receive  the  50i.,  absque  hoc,  that 
the  plaintift'  was  there  ready  to  have  paid  it.  The  plain- 
tiff demurred,  on  the  ground  that  the  inducement  alleging 
Bush  to  have  been  at  the  place  ready  to  receive  contained 
a  direct  denial  of  the  plaintiff's  precedent  allegation  that 


(jp.)  Bac.  Ab.,  H.  1 ;  Com.  Dig  Pleader,  G.  20 ;  Anon.,  3  Salk..  253 .  Dikt 
t.  Bicki.  Gro.  Car..  336. 
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BuBh  w{i8  not  there,  and  should  therefore  have  con^Iaded 
to  the  country,  without  tbe  absque  hoc,  and  judgment  was 
given  accordingly  for  the  plaintiff,  (g.)  Again,  as  the  an- 
swer given  by  tbe  inducement  must  not  be  a  direct  denial^ 
so  it  must  not  be  in  the  nature  of  a  confession  and  avoidance^ 
(r.)  Thus,  if  the  defendant  makes  title  as  assignee  of  a 
term  of  years  of  A.y  and  the  plaintiff,  in  answer  to  this, 
claims  under  a  prior  assignment  to  himself  from  A.  of  the 
same  term,  this  is  a  confession  and  avoidance;  for  it  admits 
the  assignment  to  the  defendant,  but  avoids  its  effect,  by 
showing  the  prior  assignment.  Therefore,  if  the  plaintiff 
pleads  such  assignment  to  himself  by  way  of  inducement, 
adding,  under  an  absque  hoc,  a  denial  that  A,  assigned  to 
the  defendant,  this  special  traverse  is  bad,  {s.)  The  plain- 
tiff  should  have  pleaded  the  assignment  to  himself  as  in 
confession  and  avoidance,  without  the  traverse. 

Again,  it  is  a  rule  with  respect  to  special  traverses,  that 
the  opposite  party  has  no  right  to  traverse  the  induce- 
ment, {tj)  or  (as  the  rule  is  more  commonly  expressed)  thai 
there  must  be  no  traverse  upon  a  traversey  (m.)  Thus,  in  the 
first  example,  if  the  replication,  instead  of  taking  issue  on 
the  traverse,  (as  in  page  188,)  had  traversed  the  induoement, 
either  in  the  common  or  the  special  form,  denying  that  ^. 
B.y  at  the  time  of  making  the  indenture,  was  seized  in  his 
demesne  as  of  freehold  for  the  term  of  his  natural  life,  &c., 
such  replication  would  have  been  bad,  as  containing  a  trav- 
erse upon  a  traverse.  Tbe  reason  of  this  rule  is  clear  and 
satisfactory.  By  the  first  traverse  a  matter  iu  denied  by 
one  of  the  parties  which  had  been  alleged  by  the  other,  and 
which,  having  once  alleged  it,  the  latter  is  bound  to  main- 
tain, instead  of  prolonging  the  series  of  the  pleading  and 


(y.)  Hughes  V.  PhiUipe,  Telv.,  88 ;  and  see  36  Hen.  VI,  15. 

(r.)  Com.  Big.,  Pleader,  Q.  3;  Lambert  v.  Cook,  Ld.  Ray.,  238;  Heliex  v 
Whytier,  Cro.  Elis.,  660. 

(0.)  Com.  Dig.,  Pleader,  0.  3 ;  Helier  v.  Whytier,  Cro.  EUs.,  660. 

(i.)  Anon.,  3  Salk.,  353. 

(tt.)  Com.  Dig.,  Pleader,  Q.  17 ;  Bao.  Ab.,  Fleaa,  4e.,  H.  4 ;  Tb«  King  • 
Biehop  of  Worcester,  Vanghan,  62;  Digby  «.  Fitdiarberti  Hob.,  IM. 
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retarding  the  issue  by  resorting  to  a  new  traverse.  How 
•▼er,  this  rule  is  open  to  an  important  exception,  viz,  Utai 
there  may  be  a  traverse  upon  a  traverse  when  the  first  is  a 
badone/{x;)  or,  in  other  words,  if  the  denial  under  the 
absque  hoc  of  the  first  traverse  be  insufficient  in  law,  it 
may  be  passed  by,  and  a  new  traverse  taken  on  the  induce- 
ment. Thus,  in  an  action  of  prohibition,  the  plaintiff 
declared  that  he  was  elected  and  admitted  one  of  the  com- 
mon council  of  the  city  of  London,  but  that  the  defendants 
delivered  a  petition  to  the  court  of  common  council,  com- 
plaining of  an  undue  election,  and  suggesting  that  they 
themselveb  were  chosen ;  whereas  (the  plaintiff  alleged)  the 
common  council  had  no  jurisdiction  to  examine  the  validity 
of  AXich.  an  election,  but  the  same  belonged  to  the  court  of 
tL<$  mayor  and  aldermen.  The  defendants  pleaded  that 
the  common  council,  time  out  of  mind,  had  authority''  to 
determine  the  election  of  common  councilmen;  and  that 
ti^e  defendants,  being  duly  elected,  the  plaintiff  intruded 
b  mself  into  the  office;  whereupon  the  defendants  deliv- 
e&ed  their  petition  to  the  common  council,  complaining 
of  an  undue  election  ;  toUhoui  thisy  that  the  jurisdiction  to 
examine  the  validity  of  such  election  belonged  to  the  court 
of  the  mayor  and  aldermen.  The  plaintiff  replied  by  trav- 
ersing the  inducement;  that  is,  he  pleaded  that  the  com- 
mon council  had  not  authority  to  determine  the  election 
of  common  councilmen,  concluding  to  the  country. 

To  this  the  defendant  demurred,  and  the  court  adjudged 
that  the  first  traverse  was  bad,  because  the  question  in  this 
prohibition  was  not  whether  the  court  of  aldermen  had 
jurisdiction,  but  whether  the  common  council  had ;  and 
that,  the  first  traverse  being  immaterial,  the  second  was 
well  taken,  (y.) 

As  the  inducement  cannot,  when  the  denial,  under  the 


(x.)  Com.  Big.,  Pleader,  G.  18, 19 ;  Thrale  v.  Bishop  of  London,  1  H.  Bi. 
376;  Bichardiion  v.  Mayor  of  Oxford,  2  H.  BL,  186;  King  qn.  tern  v.  Bolton 
0tr.,  117 ;  Crosse  v.  Hnnt,  Garth.,  99. 

(y  )  Kin^  qni  tarn  «.  Bolton,  Str.,  117. 
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f^bBqae  hoc,i8  safficient  in  law,  be  traversed,  so,  for  the  same 
re«i8on6,  it  cannot  be  answered  by  a  pleading  in  confession 
and  avoidance.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  denial  be 
insufficient  in  law,  the  opposite  party  has  then  a  right  to 
plead  in  confession  and  avoidance  of  the  iiiducenient,  or 
(according  to  the  nature  of  the  case)  to  traverse  it ;  or  he 
may  demur  to  the  whole  traverse  for  the  insufficiency  of 
the  denial. 

As  the  inducement  of  a  special  traverse,  when  the  denial 
under  the  absque  hoc  is  sufficient,  can  neither  be  traversed 
nor  confessed  and  avoided,  it  follows  that  thero  is,  in  that 
case,  no  manner  of  pleading  to  the  inducement  The  only 
way,  therefore,  of  answering  a  good  special  traverse  is  to 
plead  to  the  absque  hoc,^which  is  done  by  tendering  issue  on 
such  denial,  in  die  form  already  explained  at  p.  188.  But^ 
though  there  can  be  no  pleading  to  an  inducement,  when 
the  denial  under  the  absque  hoc  is  sufficient,  yet  the  induce- 
ment may  be  open,  in  that  case,  to  exception  in  point  of 
law.  If  it  be  faulty  in  any  respect,  as,  for  example,  in  not 
containing  a  sufficient  answer  in  substance,  or  in  giving 
an  answer  by  way  of  direct  denial,  or  by  way  of  confession 
and  avoidance,  the  opposite  party  may  demur  to  the  whole 
traverse,  though  the  absque  hoc  be  good,  for  this  insuf- 
ficiency in  the  inducement,  (z.) 

The  different  kinds^  or  forms  of  traverse,  having  been  now 
explained,  it  will  be  proper  next  to  advert  to  certain  prin 
ciples  which  belong  to  traverses  in  general. 

The  first  of  these  that  may  be  mentioned  is,  that  it  is  the 
nature  of  a  traverse  to  deny  the  allegation  in  the  manntr 
and  form  in  which  it  is  made,  and  therefore  to  put  the 
opposite  party  to  prove  it  to  be  true  in  manner  and  form, 
as  well  as  in  general  efifect.  Accordingly,  it  has  been  shown 
in  the  first  chapter  (a)  that  he  is  often  exposed  at  the  trial 
(o  the  danger  of  a  variance,  for  a  slight  deviation  in  his 
evidence  from  his  allegation.    This  doctrine  of  variance 

(t.)  Com.  Dig.,  Pleftder,  G.  22 ;  Fodea  «.  Hunet,  Comb.,  M6. 
(«.)  Ayra,  p  lis.  And  Me  Hoar  «  MUl,  4  M.  &  &,  47). 
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we  now  perceive  to  be  founded  on  the  strict  quality  of  tba 
traverse  here  stated.  It  has  been  explained,  however,  in  the 
same  place,  that  this  strictness  is  so  &r  modified  that  it  is, 
in  general,  sufficient  to  prove  acairatdy  the  siihsiance  of  the 
allegation ;  and  that  a  deviation  in  point  of  mere  form,  or 
in  maUer  quite  immaterial^  will  be  disregarded.  On  this  sub- 
ject of  variance,  or  the  degree  of  strictness  with  which,  in 
different  instances,  the  traverse  puts  the  fact  in  issue,  there 
are  a  great  number  of  .adjudged  cases,  involving  much 
nicety  of  distinction;  but  it  does  not  belong  to  this  work 
to  enter  into  it  more  fully,  (6.)  The  general  principle  is 
that  which  is  here  stated,  lliat  the  traverse  brings  the  fact 
into  question,  according  to  the  manner  and  form  in  which  it 
is  aUeged;  and  that  the  opposite  party  must  consequently 
prove  that,  in  substance,  at  least,  the  allegation  is  acewraidy 
true.  The  existence  of  this  principle  is  indicated  by  the 
wording  of  a  traverse,  which,  when  in  the  negative,  gen- 
erally denies  the  last  pleading  modo  et  forrruiy  ^'  in  manner 
and  form  as  alleged,"  (e.)  This  will  be  found  to  be  the  case 
in  all  the  preceding  examples,  except  in  the  general  issue 
non  est  factum  and  the  replication  de  injuria,  which  are 
almost  the  only  negative  traverses  that  are  not  pleaded 
modo  et  forma.  These  words,  however,  though  usual,  are 
said  to  be  in  do  case  strictly  essential,  so  as  to  render  their 
omission  cause  of  demurrer,  {d.) 

It  is  naturally  a  consequence  of  the  principle  here  men- 
tioned, that  great  accuracy  and  precision,  in  adapting  the 
allegation  to  the  true  state  of  the  &ct,  are  observed  in  all 
well-drawn  pleadings;  the  vigilance  of  the  pleader  being 
always  directed  to  these  qualities,  in  order  to  prevent  any 


(b.)  Several  of  theee  cases  are  collected,  typra,  p.  119,  note  (y.) 

(e.)  Bat,  notwithBtanding  the  words  modo  et  forma,  it  is  enough  tc  prova 

the  substance  of  the  allegation.    (See  Litt.,  sect.  4S3 ;  Doct.  PL,  344 ;  Harris 

V.  Ferrand,  Hardr.,  39;  Pope  v.  Skinner,  Hob.,  72;  Carrick  v.  Blagrave, 

1  Brod.  k  Bing.i  636.)     As  to  the  effect  of  these  words,  as  covoriug  the 

whole  matter  of  the  allegation  traversed,  see  Weathrell  v.  Howwd,  3  Bing. 

136. 
(d.)  Com.  IMg.,  Flftader,  G.  1;  Nevil  and  Cook's  Case,  2  Leo..  5. 
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risk  of  vi«riaiice  or  failure  of  proof  at  the  trial,  in  the  event 
of  a  traverse  by  the  opposite  party. 

Again,  with  respect  to  all  traverses,  it  is  laid  down  as  a 
rule,  that  a  traverse  must  not  be  taken  upon  matter  of  laWj  (eJ) 
For  a  denial  of  the  law  involved  in  the  precedent  pleading 
is,  in  other  words,  an  exception  to  the  sufficiency  of  that 
pleading  in  point  of  law,  and  is  therefore  within  the  scope 
and  proper  province  of  a  demurrer^  and  not  of  a  traverse. 
Thus  where,  to  an  action  of  trespass  for  fisliing  in  the 
plaintiff's  fishery,  the  defendant  pleaded  that  the  locus  in 
quo  was  an  arm  of  the  sea,  in  which  every  subject  of  the 
realm  had  the  liberty  and  privilege  of  free  fishing,  and 
the  plaintiff,  in  his  replication,  traversed  that  in  the  said 
arm  of  the  sea  every  subject  of  the  realm  had  the  liberty 
and  privilege  of  free  fishing,  this  was  held  to  be  a  traverse 
of  a  mere  inference  of  law,  and  therefore  bad,  (/•)  Upon 
^he  same  principle,  if  a  matter  be  alleged  in  pleading,  ^'  by 
reason  whereof"  (virtute  cujus)  a  certain  legal  inference  is 
drawn,  as  that  the  plaintiff  ^'became  seized,"  &c.,  or  the 
defendant  '^ became  liable,"  &c.,  this  virtute  cujus  is  not  trav- 
ersable, {g;)  because,  if  it  be  intended  to  question  the  facts 
from  which  the  seizin  or  liability  is  deduced,  the  traverse 
should  be  applied  to  the  facts,  and  to  those  only;  and,  if 
the  legal  inference  be  doubted,  the  course  is  to  demur. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  where  an  allegation  is  mixed  of 
law  and  factj  it  may  be  traversed,  (A.)  For  example,  in 
answer  to  an  allegation  that  a  man  was  '^  taken  out  of 
prison  by  virtue  of  a  certain  writ  of  habeas  corpus,"  it  ma^' 
be  traversed  that  he  was  ^^  taken  out  of  prison  by  virtue 
of  that  writ,"  (i.)    So,  where  it  was  alleged  in  a  plea  that, 


(e.)  1  Sftond.,  23,  n.  6;  Doct.  PI.,  351;  Eenicot  v.  Bogan,  Yelv.,  200;  Priddit 
MdNapper'B  Case,  11  Rap.,  10b;  RichardBonv.Mayor  of  Oxford,  2H.  B1.,1S2. 

(/)  Bichardson  v.  Mayor  of  Oxford,  2  H.  Bl,  182. 

{g.)  Doct  PI.,  351;  Priddle  and  Napper's  Case,  11  Rep*.  10  b. 

(A.)  1  Sannd.,  23,  n.  5,  and  see  the  instaaceB  oited ;  Bao.  Ab.,  PImi,  Ac.,  p 
S80,  note  6,  5th  edit;  BmI  v.  Sunpton,  1  Lord  Ray..  412;  Ghmmt*  Company 
t  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  S  Wils.,  234. 

(i )  Beal «.  Simpeon,  1  Lord  Ray.,  412 ;  Treby,  Gh.  J.,  coat. 
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ill  consequence  of  certain  circamstauces  thei  em  set  iortb, 
.£  belonged  to  the  wardens  and  commonalty  of  a  certain 
Sodj  corporate  to  present  to  a  certain  church,  being  va- 
eant,  in  their  turn,  being  the  second  turn,  and  this  was 
answered  by  a  special  traverse,  wUhout  ihiSy  (hat  it  belonged 
to  the  said  wardens  and  commonalty  to  present  to  the  said 
church,  at  the  second  turn,  when  the  same  became  vacant, 
Ac,  in  manner  and  form  as  alleged,  the  court  held  the 
traverse  good,  as  not  applying  to  a  mere  matter  of  law, 
"  but  to  a  matter  of  law,  or  rather  of  right  resulting  from 
facts,"  (k.)  So  it  is  held,  upon  the  same  principle,  that 
traverse  may  be  taken  upon  an  allegation  that  a  certain 
person  obtained  a  church  by  simony,  (L) 

It  is  also  a  rule,  thai  a  traverse  must  not  be  taken  upon  matUr 
not  alleged,  (m.;  The  meaning  of  this  rule  will  be  suffi- 
ciently explained  by  the  following  cases :  A  woman  brought 
an  action  of  debt  on  a  deed,  by  which  the  defendant  obliged 
himself  to  pay  her  200^.  on  demand,  if  he  did  not  take  her 
to  wife,  and  alleged  in  her  declaration  that,  though  p^he 
had  tendered  herself  to  marry  the  defendant,  he  refused, 
and  married  another  woman.  The  defendant  pleaded  that, 
after  making  the  deed,  he  offered  himself  to  marry  the 
plaintiff,  and  she  refused;  absque  hocj  "that  he  refused  to 
take  her  for  his  wife  before  she  had  refused  to  take  him 
for  her  husband."  The  court  was  of  opinion  that  this 
traverse  was  bad;  because  there  had  been  no  allegation  in 
the  declaration  '^that  the  defendant  had  refused  before 
the  plaintiff  had  refused;"  and  therefore  the  traverse  went 
to  deny  what  the  plaintiff  had  not  affirmed,  (tl)  The  plea 
in  this  case  ought  to  have  been  in  confession  and  amd- 
ance;  stating  merely  the  affirmative  matter,  that  before 
the  plaintiff  offered  the  defendant  offered,  and  that  the 
plaintiff  had  refused  him;  and  omitting  the  absque  hoc. 


(k,)  Grocers'  Company  v.  Archbishop  o(  Oanterbury,  3  WiU.,  234. 
(I)  Ibid;  Rast.  Ent..  532  a. 

(m.)  1  Sanad.,  312  d.  n.  4;  Doct.  PL,  368 ;  Qrome  v.  Hunt,  C^rth,  99;  Few 
•n  «.  Cook,  1  Lord  Ray.,  63;  1  Salk.,  298,  S.  C. 
(i%.)  CroM  V.  Hqat,  Carth..  99. 
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A.gain,  in  an  action  of  debt  on  bond  a^^ainst  the  defendant, 
as  executrix  of  J.  S,y  she  pleaded  in  abatement  that  J.  S, 
died  intestate,  and  that  adndnistraiion  was  granted  to  her. 
On  demurrer,  it  was  objected,  that  she  should  have  gone 
on  to  traverse  "thst  she  meddled  as  executrix  before  the 
administration  granted;"  because,  if  she  so  meddled,  she 
was  properly  charged  as  executrix,  notwithstanding  the 
subsequent  grant  ol*  letters  of  administration.  But  the 
court  he.d  the  plea  good  in  that  respect;  and  Holt,  C.  J., 
said,  ^'  that,  if  the  defendant  had  taken  such  ^averse,  it 
had  made  her  plea  vicious;  for  it  is  enough  for  her  to  show 
that  the  plaintiff's  writ  ought  to  abate,  which  she  has  done, 
in  showing  that  she  is  chargeable  only  by  another  narae. 
Then,  as  to  the  traverse,  that  she  did  not  administer  as 
executrix  before  the  letters  of  administration  were  granted, 
it  would  be  to  traverse  what  is  not  alleged  in  the  plaintiff's 
declaration;  which  would  be  against  a  rule  of  law,  that  a 
man  shall  never  traverse  that  which  the  plaintiff  has  not 
alleged  in  his  declaration,"  (o.)  There  is,  however,  the 
following  exception  to  this  rule,  viz,  that  a  traverse  may  be 
taken  upon  matter  which,  though  not  expressly  aUeged,  is  neces* 
sarily  implied,  (;?.)  Thus,  in  replevin  for  taking  catde,  the 
defendant  made  cognizance  {q)  that  A,  was  seized  of  the 
close  in  question,  and,  by  his  command,  the  defendant  took 
the  cattle  damage  feasant.  The  plaintiff  pleaded  in  bar, 
that  he  himseh"  was  sejied  of  one-third  part,  and  put  in 


(o.)  Powers  .     ook,  1  Lord  Bay.,  63;  1  Salk.,  298,  8.  C. 

\p,)  1  Saand..  312  d..  n.  4;  GUbert «.  Parker,  2  Salk.,  629;  6  Mod.,  168, 
&.0;  MeritoQ  v.  Briggs,  1  Lord  Ray.,  39. 

{q.)  The  actioti  of  repUvvn  differs  from  other  actions  in  the  names  of  the 
pleadings.  If  bhe  defendant  pleads  some  matter  oonfeesing  the  takicg,  bat 
i^howing  lawial  title  or  ezcr<«e,  such  plying  is  not  (as  it  wonld  be  in  other 
actions)  called  a  pUa  in  bar,  bu«  an  avovrry  or  a  cognuofnee:  the  former  term 
apply io^  to  the  case  where  the  defenuant  sets  op  right  or  title  in  himself;  the 
iatter  being  ased  whdn  he  alleges  the  right  or  title  to  be  in  another  person, 
by  Trhose  command  he  acted.  (Com.  Dig.  Pleader,  3  EL,  A3, 14.)  The  answei 
to  the  avowry  or  cogniaanne  is  called  pUa  in  bar;  and  then  ToUow  rephoa- 
don,  r^oinder,  dte,;  the  eidinary  name  of  each  pleading  being  thns  post 
poned  by  one  step. 
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bid  <;attle,  abeqae  hoc,  '^  that  the  «)aid  A  was  sole  seized.'' 
On  demurrer,  it  was  objected  that  this  traverse  was  taken 
in  matter  not  alleged,  the  allegation  being  that  A.  was 
seized^  not  that  A.  was  sole  seized.  But  the  court  held,  that 
in  the  allegation  of  seizin  that  of  sole  seizin  was  neces- 
sarily implied,  and  that  whatever  is  necessarily  implied  is 
traversable,  as  much  as  if  it  were  expressed.  Judgment 
for  plaintiff,  (r.)  The  court,  however,  observed  that,  in 
this  case,  the  plaintiff  was  not  obliged  to  traverse  the  sole 
seizin;  and  that  the  effect  of  merely  traversing  the  seizin 
modo  et  formfi,  as  alleged,  would  have  been  the  same  on 
the  trial  as  that  of  traversing  the  sole  seizin. 

Another  rule  that  may  be  referred  to  this  head,  though 
of  a  more  special  and  limited  application  than  the  former, 
is  the  following:  that  a  party  to  a  deed^  who  traverses  it,  must 
plead  rum  est  faetumy  and  should  not  plead  that  lie  did  not 
graniy  did  not  demisey  &c.,  (s.)  This  rule  seems  to  depend 
on  the  doctrine  of  estoppel. 

A  man  is  sometimes  precluded,  in  law,  from  alleging  or 
denying  a  fact  in  consequence  of  his  own  previous  act, 
allegation,  or  denial  to  the  contrary^  and  this  preclusion  is 
called  an  estoppelj  (L)  It  may  arise  either  from  matter  of 
recordy  from  the  deed  of  the  party,  or  from  matter  in  pais, 
that  is,  matter  otfacty  (u.)  Thus,  any  confession  or  admis- 
sion made  in  pleading  in  a  court  of  record,  whether  it  be 
express  or  implied,  from  pleading  over  without  a  traverse, 
will  forever  preclude  the  party  from  afterwards  contesting 
the  same  fact,  in  any  subsequent  suit,  with  the  same  ad 
versary,  (x.)  Thi?  is  an  estoppel  by  matter  of  record.  As 
an  instance  of  an  estoppel  by  deedy  may  be  mentioned  the 


(r.)  Gilbert «.  Parker,  2  Salk.,  629  ^  6  Mod.,  l&S,  S.  G. 

(a.)  Doct  PL,  261;  Bobinaon  v.  Oorbett,  Lutw.,  662;  Taylor  «.  Needham, 
2  Taunt.,  278. 

{t)  An  estoppel  is,  "when  a  man's  own  act  or  aoeeptanoe  stoppeth  oi 
closdth  np  his  month  to  alle$;^  or  plead  the  tmth."    (Go.  Litt.  352  a.) 

(u.)  Go.  Litt.,  352  a. 

(«.)  Bract.,  421  a. ;  Gom.  Dig.,  Estoppel,  L,  1 ;  and  see  Ontram  r.  Mqi«woo4 
I  East,  M6;  Vo}ght  «.  Winch.,  2  Bam.  i,  Aid.,  662. 
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ease  of  a  bond  reciting  a  certain  fact.  Thv  partj  exucuting 
that  bond  will  be  prccladed  from  afterwards  denying,  in 
£ji  action  brought  upon  that  instrument,  the  fact  so  recited, 
(j^.)  An  example  of  an  estoppel  by  matter  in  pais  occurs 
when  one  man  has  accepted  rent  of  another.  He  will  be 
estopped  from  afterwards  denying,  in  any  action  witb  that 
person,  thnt  he  was,  at  the  time  of  such  acceptance,  hi^ 
tenant,  {z.) 

Now,  it  is  from  this  doctrine  of  estoppel,  apparently,  that 
the  rule  now  under  consideration  as  to  the  mode  of  trav- 
ersing deeds  has  resulted,  (a.)  For  though  a  party  against 
whom  a  deed  is  alleged  may  be  allowed,  consistently  with 
the  doctrine  of  estoppel,  to  say  nan  est  factunij  viz,  that 
the  deed  is  not  his,  he  is,  on  the  other  hand,  precluded  by 
that  doctrine  from  denying  its  effect  or  operation ;  because, 
if  allowed  to  say  non  concessit  or  non  (temisity  when  the  in- 
strument purports  to  grant  or  to  demise,  he  would  be  per- 
mitted to  contradict  his  own  deed.  Accordingly,  it  will 
be  found  that  in  the  case  of  a  person  not  a  party,  but  a 
stranger  to  the  deed,  the  rule  is  reversed,  and  the  form  of 
traverse  in  that  case  is  non  concessit^  &c.,  (6;)  the  reason  of 
which  seems  to  be,  that  estoppels  do  not  hold  with  respect 
to  strangers,  (c.) 

The  doctrine  of  traverse  being  now  discossed,  the  next 
subject  for  consideration  is, 

2.  The  nature  and  properties  of  pleadings  in  confession 
and  avoidance. 

First,  with  respect  to  their  dwisum.    Of  pUas  in  confea- 


(y.)  Bonner  «.  Wilkinson,  6  Barn.  A  Aid.,  682;  and  see  Baker  «.  Dewey,  1 
Bam.  A  Ores.,  704. 

(x.)  Com.  Dig.,  Estoppel,  A.  3 ;  Co.  Litt,  362  a. 

(a.)  See  39  Ed.  Ill,  3 ;  Taylor  v.  Needham,  2  Taant,  278. 

(6.)  Taylor  v.  Needham,  2  Taant,  278.  N.  B.  The  conrt  there  lay  it  down 
that  the  plea  of  rion  eoncatii^  Ac.,  brings  into  issne  the  title  of  Uie  grantor, 
•e  well  as  the  operation  of  the  deed. 

(e.)  In  accordance  with  the  same  doctrine  of  estoppel,  it  is  held,  k  i&h  re- 
•p«t  to  rtal  or  perwnal  rqtreteniaUoea,  that  they  are  in  the  same  situation 
with  parties,  and  most  plead  non  uljactum.  (Robinson  v.  Corbett,  Lutw. ,  662. 
4a  toprine*  in  estate,  see  2  Hen.  IV,  20;  Taylor  v.  Needham,  2  Taunt.,  281.) 
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flion  aud  avoidance,  some  are  distinguished  (in  leferetiee 
to  tlieir  subject-matter)  as  pleas  in  justification  or  excme, 
others  as  pleas  in  discharge^  (d)  The  pleas  of  tlie  former 
class  show  some  justification  or  excuse  of  the  msuur 
charged  in  the  declaration ;  those  of  the  latter,  some  die 
charge  or  release  of  that  matter.  The  effect  of  the  former, 
therefore,  is  to  show  that  the  plaintiff  never  had  any  right 
of  action,  because  the  act  charged  was  lawful ;  the  effect 
of  the  latter,  to  show  that  though  he  had  once  a  right  of 
action,  it  is  discharged  or  released  by  some  matter  subse- 
quent. Of  those  in  justification  or  excuse,  the  plea  of  son 
assavU  demesne  (e)  is  an  example;  of  those  in  discharge,  a 
release,  (/.)  This  division  applies  to  pleas  only;  for  repU- 
cations  and  other  subsequent  pleadings  in  confession  and  avoid- 
ance are  not  subject  to  any  such  classification. 

As  to  the  form  of  pleadings  in  confession  and  avoidance, 
it  vsdll  be  sufficient  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  examples  i» 
the  first  chapter,  {g,)  and  to  observe  that,  in  common  with 
all  pleadings  whatever  which   do  not  tender  issue,  thf  f 
always  conclude  wUhaveriJicationandprayerofjiulgment^{h  ) 

With  respect  to  the  qualiiy  of  these  pleadings,  it  is  a  rul^;, 
that  every  pleading  by  way  of  confession  and  avoidance  must 
give  color^  (i.)  This  is  a  rule  which  it  is  very  essential  to 
understand,  in  a  view  to  a  correct  apprehension  of  the  na- 
ture of  these  pleadings ;  yet  it  appears  to  have  been  not 
hitherto  adequately  explained  or  developed  in  the  books 
of  the  science.  Color  is  a  term  of  the  ancient  rhetoricians, 
(A:,)  and  was  adopted  at  an  early  period  into  the  language 
of  pleading,  {L)    As  a  term  of  pleading,  it  signifies  an  ap* 


{d,)  Com.  Dig..  Pleader,  3  M..  12. 

{€.)  See  this  plea,  supra,  p.  180. 

(/.)  See  this  plea,  su^a,  p.  90. 

(g.^  Supra,  pp.  90,  95. 

(h  )  Vide  eupra,  p.  186. 

(i)  See  Reg.  Plac.,  304;  Hatton  v.  Morse,  3  Salk.,  273 ;  HaUet  v.  Byri.  6 
^Tod.,  252 :  Holler  v.  Bash.  1  Salk.,  394 ;  1  Ohitty,  498,  Ist  edit 

(k.)  See  Appendix,  note  61. 

(1)  It  oocniB  at  least  as  early  as  the  r«igii  of  Ed.  III.  (8ao  Teur-fiookB 
(8  Ed  m.  28;  40  Ed.  III.  223.) 
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paruitor  prima  facie  right;  and  the  meaniig  of  the  rale, 
that  €7er7  pleading  in  confession  aud  avoidance  must  give 
color,  is,  that  it  must  admit  an  apparent  right  in  the  oppo- 
site party,  and  rely,  therefore,  on  some  new  matter  by 
which  that  apparent  right  is  defeated,  (m.)  Thus,  in  the 
example  formerly  given  of  a  plea  of  release  to  an  action 
for  breach  of  covenant,  (n,)  the  tendency  of  the  plea  is  to 
admit  an  apparent  right  in  the  plaintiff,  viz,  that  the  de- 
fendant  did,  as  alleged  in  the  declaration,  execute  the  deed 
and  break  the  covenant  therein  contained,  and  would, 
therefore,  prima  facie,  be  chargeable  with  damages  on  that 
ground;  but  shows  new  matter,  not  before  disclosed,  by 
which  that  apparent  right  is  done  away,  viz,  that  the 
plaintiff  executed  to  him  a  release,  (o.)  Again,  the  plaint- 
iff, in  his  replication,  impliedly  admits  that  the  defendant 
has,  prima  facie,  a  good  defense,  viz,  that  such  release  was 
executed  as  alleged  in  the  plea,  and  that  the  defendant, 
therefore,  would  be  apparently  discharged ;  but  relies  on 
new  matter,  by  which  the  effect  of  the  plea  is  avoided,  viz, 
that  the  release  was  obtained  by  duress.  The  plea  in  this 
case,  therefore,  gives  color  to  the  declaration,  and  the  repli- 
cation to  the  plea.  But  let  it  be  supposed  that  the  plaintiff 
had  replied  that  the  release  was  executed  by  him,  but  to 
another  person,  and  not  to  the  defendant;  this  would  be 
an  informal  replication,  as  wanting  color y  because,  if  the  re- 
lease were  not  to  the  defendant,  there  would  not  exist  even 
an  apparent  defense,  requiring  the  allegation  of  new  mat- 
ter to  avoid  it,  and  the  plea  might  be  sufficiently  answered 
by  a  traverse^  denpng  that  the  deed  stated  in  the  plea  is 
the  deed  of  the  plaintiff,  (p.)  So,  in  the  following  exam- 
ple, the  pleading  is  bad  for  want  of  cdor. 

{m.)  See  Appendix,  note  62. 

(n.)  Supra^  p.  90. 

(o.)  See  another  illoBtration,  Beg.  Flac.,  304. 

Ip.)  See  Qifford  v.  Perkins,  1  Sid.,  460,  where  t^plea  of  Uiis  kind  wm  held 
to  be  bad.  The  objection,  indeed,  in  that  case,  took  a  somewhat  different 
snape,  vis,  that  the  plea  amounted  to  the  general  tetue.  Bnt  this  objection, 
as  wiU  be  explained  in  a  sabseqnent  part  of  the  work,  is  in  substance  ths 
same  wiUi  the  vfont  sf  color. 
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TLEA. 

In  trctpau,  putre  dcAmtmfrtgiL 

And  for  a  fnrUi«r  pies  in  this  b^uJi;  m  to  the  hrwilriiig  the  nid  oIom,  ii 
which,  Ac.,  and  the  treading  down,  trampling  npon,  and  oooaaming  and  apoil 
ing  the  graas  and  herbage,  aa  abo^e  eappoaed  to  hare  been  done,  the  aaid  C 
D.  and  E.  F,,  by  lea^e  of  the  court  here  for  this  pnrpoae  first  had  and  ob- 
tained, according  to  the  form  of  the  statute  in  soch  (4ue  made  and  proYidad, 
say  that  the  said  A.  S,  ought  not  to  ha^e  or  maintain  his  aforesaid  action 
thereof  against  them,  because,  they  say,  that  before  the  said  time,  when,  Ac., 
one  C.  D.,  the  father  of  the  said  C.  Z>.,  the  now  defendant,  was  seised  in  his 
demesne,  as  of  fee,  of  and  in  the  said  close,  in  whidi,  Ac. ;  and,  being  so  seized, 

the  said  C.  D.,  the  father,  before  the  said  time,  when,  Ac.,  to  wit,  on  the 

day  of ,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord ,  gave  the  eaid  dose,  Ac.,  to  one 

G  D.,  son  and  heir-apparent  to  the  said  C.  D.,  the  father,  to  ha^e  and  to  hold 
the  same  to  himself,  the  said  G,  2).,  and  the  heirs  of  his  body  lawfully  begot- 
ten, and  for  default  of  such  issue  the  remainder  thereof  to  the  said  0.  D.,  the 
now  defendant,  younger  son  of  the  said  0,  D.,  the  father,  and  the  heirs  of  the 
body  of  him,  the  said  C.  A  the  now  defendant,  lawfully  begotten,  and  for 
the  default  of  such  issue  the  remainder  thereof  to  the  right  heirs  of  the  said 
C.  2>.,  the  father,  for  ever.  By  virtue  of  which  gilt  the  said  G.  D.  was  seiied 
of  and  in  the  said  dose,  in  which,  Ac.,  in  his  demesne,  as  of  fee  tail,  that  is 
to  say,  to  him  and  the  heirs  of  his  body  lawftdly  begotten,  the  remainder 
thereof,  for  default  of  such  issue,  to  the  said  C  D.,  the  now  defendant,  and 
the  heirs  of  his  body  lawfully  begotten,  the  remainder  thereof  over,  for  de- 
fault of  such  issue,  to  the  rij^t  heirs  of  the  said  C  />.,  the  father,  for  ever ; 
until  one  /.  8.,  before  the  said  time,  when,  Ac.,  entered  into  and  upon  the  said 
close,  in  which,  Ac.,  upon  the  possession  of  the  said  G.  1).  thereof,  and  him 
the  said  Q.  D,  unjustly  and  without  judgment  disseized,  whereby  the  said  7. 
S.  was  seized  of  and  in  the  said  cloee,  in  which,  Ac.,  in  his  demesne,  as  of  fee, 
by  disseizin,  Ac. ;  and  he,  being  so  seized  thereof  by  disseizin,  the  said  Q,  D, 
made  his  continual  claim  to  the  said  close,  in  which,  Ac.,  upon  the  possession 
of  the  said  /.  8.  thereof,  sometimes  by  entering  thereon,  and  sometimes  by 
approaching  thereto  as  near  as  he,  the  said  G.  2>.,  dared,  so  as  to  avoid  bodily 
hurt,  daring  the  whole  life  of  the  said  /.  8.,  and  within  a  day  and  year  of  the 
death  of  the  said  /.  8. ;  which  said  /.  iS.,  being  seized  in  form  aforesaid  of  the 

said  close,  in  which,  Ac.,  before  the  said  time,  when,  Ac.,  to  wit,  on  the 

day  of ,  in  the  year ,  at aforesaid,  in  the  county  aforesaid, 

died  60  seized  of  his  said  estate  therein.  After  whose  death  the  said  close,  in 
which,  Ac,  descended  to  one  T.  8.,  as  son  and  heir  of  the  said  /.  8.  Where- 
fore the  said  T.  5.,  before  the  said  time,  when,  Ac.,  entered  into  the  said 
close,  in  which,  Ac.,  and  was  seized  thereof  in  his  demesne  aa  of  fee;  upon 
whose  possession  whereof  the  said  G.  D.  re-entered  in  and  upon  the  said  close, 
in  which,  Ac.,  and  was  seized  thereof  in  his  demesne  as  of  fee  tail,  by  form 
of  the  gift  aforesaid,  as  in  his  former  estate.    And  being  so  seized  thereof,  the 

said  G.  D.  afterwards,  and  before  the  said  time,  when,  Ac.,  to  wit,  on  the 

day  of  ,  in  the  year ,  at  —  aforesaid, in  the  county  aforesaid 

iied  so  seiaed  of  his  said  estate  thereof^  without  heir  of  his  body  lawfully 
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oegotteD.  After  whose  death,  and  before  the  said  time,  w&en,  «%c.,  the  said  0. 
i>.,  the  no  37  defendant,  entered  irto  and  upon  the  said  close,  in  which,  Ac.,  ai 
into  his  said  remainder,  and  was  thereof  seized  in  his  demesne  as  of  fee  tail, 
according  to  the  lorm  of  the  gift  aforesaid.  And  being  so  seised  thereof,  the 
said  C.  D.,  the  now  defendant,  before  the  said  time,  when,  Ac.,  to  wit,  on  the 
— ^-  day  of  ,  in  the  year ,  at aforesaid,  in  the  county  afore- 

said, demised  the  said  close,  in  which,  Ac.,  to  J?.  F.,  the  other  of  the  said  defend- 
ants, to  have  and  to  hold  the  same  to  him  and  his  assigns,  from  the  feast  of 
the  annunciation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  then  last  past  until  the  (»nd 
and  term  of  twenty-one  years  thence  next  following  and  fully  to  be  complete 
and  ended.  By  virtue  of  which  demise  the  said  E.  F.,  before  the  said  time, 
when,  Ac.,  entered  into  the  said  close,  in  which,  Ac.,  and  was  thereof  pos- 
sessed*. Wherefore,  the  said  E.  F.,  in  his  own  right,  and  the  said  CD.,  the 
now  defendant,  as  the  servant  of  the  said  E.  F.,  and  by  his  command,  after 
wards,  to  wit,  at  the  said  time,  when,  Ac.,  broke  and  entered  the  said  close, 
in  which,  ^..  and  trod  down,  trampled  upon,  consumed,  and  spoiled  the  grass 
and  herbage  there  growing  and  being,  as  it  was  lawful  for  them  to  do  for  the 
cause  aforesaid ;  which  are  the  same  trespasses  in  the  introductory  part  oi 
this  plea  mentioned,  and  whereof  the  said  A,  B.  hath  above  complained ;  and 
this  the  said  defendants  are  ready  to  verify.  Wherefore  they  pray  judgment 
if  the  said  A.  B.  ought  to  have  or  maintain  his  aforesaid  action  thereof 
against  them,  Ac. 

This  plea,  as  already  observed,  is  informal,  as  wanting 
color  J  iq.)  The  declaration  charges  the  defendants  with 
breaking  and  entering  the  plairUiJpa  close;  to  which  the 
answer  (in  substance)  is,  that  at  the  time  of  the  alleged 
trespass,  one  of  the  defendants  was  seized  in  tail  of  the 
said  close,  and  the  other  defendant  in  possession  of  it,  as 
his  lessee  for  years.  But,  if  this  be  so,  it  follows  that  the 
plaintiff  has  not  even  a  colorable  right  to  maintain  the 
ac^tion  as  for  trespass  to  his  close;  for  he  had  not  even  the 
possession,  and,  if  he  had,  a  mere  possession,  without  some 
show  of  title,  is  insufiicient  in  law  to  give  such  colorable 
right  against  the  true  owner.  In  such  case,  the  usual  and 
regular  course  would  be,  not  to  plead  in  confession  and 
avoidance,  but  to  adopt  the  general  issue,  not  guilty ,  which, 
(as  we  have  seen,)  (r,)  puts  the  plaintiff's  lawftil  possession 
of  the  close  in  issue,  as  well  as  the  mere  fistct  of  the  tre»> 
pass. 


iq,)  Sm  Pairiekson  «.  Barton  On>.  Jac,  229. 
(r.)  Vide  supra,  p.  174. 
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The  kind  of  color  tx>  which  these  observationd  relate^ 
Leing  a  latent  quality  naturally  inherent  in  the  structure 
of  all  regular  pleadings  in  confession  and  avoidance,  has 
been  called  implied  color,  to  distinguish  it  from  another 
kind,  which  is,  in  some  instances,  formally  inserted  in  the 
pleading,  and  is  therefore  known  by  the  name  of  express 
color,  (5.)  It  is  the  latter  kind  to  which  the  technical  term 
most  usually  applies;  and  to  this  the  books  refer  when 
color  is  mentioned  per  se,  without  the  distinction  between 
express  and  implied.  Color,  in  this  sense,  is  defined  to  be 
^'a  feigned  matter,  pleaded  by  the  defendant  in  an  action 
of  trespass,  from  which  the  plaintiff  seems  to  have  a  good 
cause  of  action,  whereas  he  has,  in  truth,  only  an  appear 
ance  or  color  of  cause,"  (L)  This  is  one  of  the  most  curi- 
ous subtleties  that  belong  to  the  science  of  pleading;  and 
though  now  rather  of  rare  occurrence,  yet,  as  it  is  still 
sometimes  practiced,  and  is,  besides,  illustrative  of  the 
important  doctrine  of  implied  color,  deserves  attention.  Its 
nature  and  use  may  be  thus  explained.  The  necessity  of 
an  implied  color  has  evidently  the  effect  of  obliging  the 
pleader  to  traverse  in  many  instances  in  which  his  case^ 
when  fully  stated,  does  not  turn  on  a  mere  denial  of 
fact,  but  involves  some  considerations  of  law.  In  the  ex- 
ample first  above  given,  of  want  of  color,  (m,)  this  would 
not  be  so ;  for,  if  the  deed  of  release  were  executed  not 
to  the  defendant,  but  to  a  different  person,  this,  of  course, 
amounts  to  no  more  than  a  mere  denial  that  the  deed,  as 
alleged  in  the  plea,  is  the  deed  of  the  plaintiff;  and  no 
question  of  law  can  be  said  to  arise  under  this  traverse. 
But,  in  the  second  example,  (x,)  let  it  be  supposed  that  the 
plaintiff  was  in  wrongful  possession  of  the  close,  without 
any  further  appearance  of  title  than  the  possession  itself, 
at  the  time  of  the  trespass  alleged,  and  that  the  defend^ 


(a.)  HalleU  v.  Bnrch,  3  Salk.,  272 ;  Hatton  v.  Mone,  3  Salk.,  273 ;  Hplt'ir 
font.,  661,  S.  C. ;  Beg.  Plac..  304. 
(i.)  Bac.  Ab.,  Trespass,  I.  4. 
(u.)  auiprik,  p.  207. 
ix.)  8^a  p.  207. 
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auts  dntered  upon  him  in  assertion  of  their  title,  but  being 
unable  to  set  forth  this  title  in  the  pleading,  in  consequence 
of  the  objection  that  would  arise  from  want  of  color,  (the 
plaintifi^'s  mere  wrongful  possession  being  insuflicieDt  to 
prevent  that  objection,)  are  driven  to  plead  the  general 
issue,  not  guilty.  By  this  plea  au  issue  is  produced,  whether 
the  defendants  are  guilty  or  not  of  the  trespasses ;  but  upon 
the  trial  of  the  issue  it  will  be  found  that  the  question 
turns  entirely  upon  construction  of  law.  The  defendants 
say  they  are  not  guilty  of  the  trespasses,  because  thcj'  are 
not  guilty  of  breaking  the  close  of  the  plaintiffs  os  alleged  in 
the  declaration;  and  that  they  are  not  guilty  of  breaking 
the  close  of  the  plaintiff,  because  they  had  themselves  the 
property  in  that  close;  and  their  title  is  this:  That  the 
father  of  one  of  the  defendants,  being  seized  of  the  close 
in  fee,  gave  it  in  tail  to  his  eldest  son,  remainder  in  tail  to 
one  of  the  defendants;  that  the  eldest  son  was  disseized* 
but  made  continual  claim  until  the  death  of  the  disseizor ; 
after  whose  death,  the  descent  being  cast  upon  his  heir« 
the  disseizee  entered  upon  the  heir,  and  afterwards  died; 
when  the  remainder  took  effect  in  the  said  defendant,  who 
demised  to  the  other  defendant.  Now,  this  title  involves 
a  legal  question,  viz,  whether  continual  claim  will  not  pre- 
serve the  right  of  entry  in  the  disseizee,  notwithstanding  a 
descent  cast  on  the  heir  of  a  disseizor,  (y.)  The  issue,  how 
ever,  is  merely  not  guilty ,  and  this  is  triable  by  jury ;  and  the 
effect,  therefore,  would  be  that  a  jury  would  have  to  decide 
this  question  of  law,  subject  to  the  direction  upon  it  which 
they  would  receive  from  the  judge  at  nisi  prius.  But  let 
it  be  supposed  that  the  defendants,  in  a  view  to  the  more 
satis&ctory  decision  of  this  question,  wish  to  bring  it  under 
the  consideration  of  the  court  in  banc,  rather  than  have  it 
referred  to  a  jury.  If  they  have  any  means  of  setting  forth 
their  title  specially  in  their  plea,  the  object  will  be  attained; 
for  then  the  plaintiff,  if  disposed  to  question  the  sufiiciency 


(y.)  AatotheUwonthiapoiAt,86eCo.Littl60,251;tBL0om.,S16; 
176 
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• 

of  the  title,  may  demur  to  the  plea,  and  thns  refei  the  logat 
question  to  the  decision  of  the  judges.  But  such  plea^  (ai 
we  have  seen,)  if  pleaded  simplj  according  to  the  slate  of 
&ct,  would  be  informal  for  want  of  color ;  and  hence  arises 
a  difficulty.  The  pleaders  oi  former  days  contrived  to  over- 
come this  difficulty  in  the  following  singular  manner.  In 
such  a  case  as  that  supposed,  the  plea  wanting  implied  color* 
they  gave  in  lieu  of  it  an  express  one,  by  inserting  a  fie* 
titious  allegation  of  some  colorable,  but  insufficient,  title 
in  the  plain tiflF;  which  they  at  the  same  time  avoided  by 
the  preferable  title  of  the  defendants.  Thus  they  would 
set  forth  the  title  as  in  the  example,  p.  209,  down  to  the 
mark  *,  and  would  then  proceed  to  insert  the  following 
fictitious  averment:  "And  the  said  A.  JB.,  claiming  the 
said  close,  Ac,  by  color  of  a  certain  charter  of  demise  to 
him  thereof  made  for  the  term  of  his  life  by  the  said  C  D. , 
the  father,  long  before  the  said  gift  by  the  said  C.  Z).,  the 
father,  to  the  said  G.  2).,  in  form  aforesaid,  made  (whereas 
nothing  of  or  in  the  said  close,  in  which,  &c.,  ever  passed 
into  the  possession  of  the  said  A.  B.  by  virtue  of  that  char- 
ter) before  the  said  time,  when,  ftc,  entered  into  and  upon 
the  said  close,  in  which,  Ac,  And  thereupon  the  said  E. 
F.,  in  his  own  right,  and  the  said  (7.  D.,  the  now  defend- 
ant, as  the  servant  of  the  said  E,  i^.,  and  by  his  command, 
afterwards,  to  wit,  at  the  said  time,  when,  Ac,  entered  into 
and  upon  the  said  close,  in  which,  &c.,  in  and  upon  tho 
said  A.  B,^s  possession  thereof,  and  trod  down,  tramplea 
upon,  consumed,  and  spoiled,''  Ac,  to  the  end  of  the  plea,  (^.) 
This  was  called  giving  color;  and  it  was  held  to  cure,  or 
prevent,  the  objection  which  would  otherwise  arise  from 
the  want  of  implied  color ;  and  the  plea  with  this  inser- 
tion was  considered  as  sufficiently  formal.  For,  when 
pleaded  in  that  form,  it  confesses  some  apparent  title  in 
the  plaintiff,  viz,  a  charter  of  demise  for  the  term  of  his 


(z.)  This  plea,  with  the  oolor  here  given,  is  copied  from  Brown's  Entries,  p 
843.  Another  ezunple  will  be  fonnd,  tupra,  p.  185.  See  also  2  Edw.  IV,  8 
foi  Ml  example  of  oolor,  and  an  illnatratiye  caae  npon  the  enbjeet    . 
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life,  by  virtue  of  which  he  entered  and  was  posfteseed. 
The  plea  admits,  therefore,  that  the  close  was,  in  some 
sense,  the  close  of  the  plaintiffs  but  at  the  same  time  it  avoids 
this  colorable  title,  by  showing  that  of  the  defendants,  and 
alle^ng  that  the  plaintiff's  title  under  the  charter  of  demise 
was  defective  in  point  of  law,  and  that  nothing  passed 
under  that  charter,  (a.) 

It  is  to  be  understood,  that  when  color  was  thus  given, 
the  plaintiff  was  not  allowed,  in  his  replication^  to  traverse 
the  fictitious  matter  suggested  by  way  of  color,  (6;)  for,  its 
only  object  being  to  prevent  a  difficulty  of  forni^  such  trav- 
erse  would  be  wholly  foreign  to  the  merits  of  the  cause, 
and  would  only  serve  to  frustrate  the  fiction  which  the  law 
in  such  case  allows.  The  plaintiff  would,  therefore,  pass 
over  the  color  without  notice,  and  would  either  traverse 
the  title  of  the  defendants,  if  he  meant  to  contest  its  truth 
in  point  of  fact,  or  demur  to  it,  if  he  meant  to  except  to 
its  sufficiency  in  point  of  law;  and  thus  the  defendants 
would  obtain  their  object,  of  bringing  any  legal  question 
raised  upon  their  title  under  consideration  of  the  court, 
and  vnthdrawing  it  from  the  jury. 

Such  is  still  the  course  of  proceeding  and  the  state  of 
the  law  on  this  subject,  in  the  few  cases  in  which  express 
color  is  now  given;  and  the  particular  example  above  ad- 
duced is  one  that  might  occur  in  the  practice  of  the  present 
day,  (<?.) 

The  practice  of  giving  express  color  obtained  in  the 
mixed  actions  called  an  CLSsize^  and  the  vrrU  of  entry ^  in  nature 
of  an  assize,  and  the  personal  action  of  trespass y  {d.)  The 
two  former  kinds  of  proceeding  being  now  out  of  use,  it 
occurs  *at  present  in  the  action  of  trespass  only,  nor  is  it, 


(a)  The  defect  in  the  title,  given  by  this  color,  is,  thmt  the  charter,  though 
ft  chuier  of  demise  for  life,  is  not  plosded  m  a  feoffment,  and  does  not  aiipear 
to  have  been  accompanied  hj  hvery  of  teinrv  (Bee  Doct  PL,  73  Leyfield'i 
Oase,  10  Rep.,  8^  b.) 

6.)  1  Chitty,  601,  let  edit. 

(e.)  See  Appendix,  note  SS. 

(d)  3Beeve8,438:  Doct.  4 Stud.,  p.  271. 
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even  in  trespass,  often  found  to  be  expedient  As  t3  these 
aciionSy  so  the  practice  of  giving  express  color  seems  to  be 
confined  to  pl£aSj  and  not  to  extend  to  replications  or  other 
subsequent  pleadings,  (e,)  It  is  also  to  be  understood,  with 
respec*  to  giving  express  color,  that  though,  originally, 
various  suggestions  of  apparent  right  might  be  adopted, 
according  to  the  fancy  of  the  pleader,  (/,)  and  though  the 
same  latitude  is,  perhaps,  still  allowable,  yet,  in  practice,  it 
is  unusual  to  resort  to  any  except  certain  known  fictions, 
which  long  usage  has  applied  to  the  particular  case.  Thus, 
in  trespass  to  land,  the  color  universally  given  is  that  of  a 
defective  charter  of  demisey  as  in  the  above  example. 

There  are  some  rules,  with  respect  to  express  color, 
immediately  resulting  from  the  nature  of  the  fiction  and 
the  object  for  which  it  is  adopted.  Thus,  it  is  laid  down, 
that  it  must  consist  of  such  matter  as,  if  it  were  effectual,  would 
maintain  the  nature  of  the  acimtj  (g,)  For  example:  In  an 
action  of  assize,  where  the  demandant  complains  of  a  dis 
seizin  of  his  freehold,  the  tenant  should  not,  by  way  of  giv 
ing  color,  suggest  a  demise  to  the  demandant  for  years, 
because  this  would  not  give  him  even  a  colorable  ground 
to  maintain  an  assize,  {h.)  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  right  suggested  must  be  colorable  only, 
and  that  it  must  not  amount  to  a  real  or  actual  right  For, 
if  it  does,  then  the  plaintiff  would,  of  course,  upon  the 
defendant's  own  showing,  be  entitled  to  recover,  and  the 
plea  would  be  an  insufficient  answer.  For  example:  In 
trespass  for  taking  away  one  hundred  loads  of  wood,  if  the 
defendant  pleads  that  /.  S,  was  possessed  of  them  ut  de 
bonis  propriis,  and  the  plaintiff,  claiming  them  by  color  of  a 
deed  of  gift  by  the  said  L  S.  afterwards  made,  took  them,  and 
then  the  defendant  retook  them,  the  plea  is  bad;  for  if  the 
plaintiff  took  possession  of  the  goods  under  a  deed  of  gift 

{e.)  1  Ghitty,  601,  Ut  edit.    And  see  Taylor  v.  Eastwood,  1  East,  212:  1 
Heevee,  441. 
(f.)  3  Reeves,  441. 

(g.)  Bac.  Ab..  Pleas.  Ac.,  I.  8;  Com.  Dig.,  Pleader,  3  M..  41 
(h.)  Anon..  Keilw..  103  b. 
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from  the  lawful  owner,  he  has  a  good  title  to  them,  and 
ought  to  recover,  {L)  So,  in  the  example  of  color  before 
given,  it  would  be  bad  pleading,  if,  instead  of  alleging  that 
the  plaintiff  claimed  by  (jolor  of  a  certain  charier  of  (Lmise 
for  the  term  of  his  life,  Ac,  it  were  alleged  that  he  claimed 
by  color  of  a  certSim  feoffment  for  the  term  of  his  life;  for 
in  the  word  feoffment  the  law  intends  not  only  the  charter 
of  demise,  but  the  delivery  of  seizin  also;  and  the  title 
allowed  to  the  plaintiff  would,  therefore,  not  be  defective 
or  colorable,  but  valid,  (A.)  There  are  other  rules  relative 
to  express  color,  {I;)  but  as  they  seem,  on  examination,  to 
be  either  resolvable  into  the  same  principles  that  have  been 
already  considered,  or,  where  this  is  not  the  case,  to  be  ob- 
scure and  unimportant,  they  need  not  be  here  discussed. 

The  pleadings  by  way  of  traverse^  and  those  by  way  of 
confession  and  avoidance^  having  been  now  separately  consid- 
ered,  there  are  yet  to  be  noticed, 

8.  The  nature  and  properties  of  pleadings  in  general^  with- 
out reference  to  their  quality,  as  being  by  way  of  traverse 
or  confession  and  avoidance. 

First,  it  is  a  rule  that  every  pleading  must  be  an  answer  to 
the  whole  ofwJvat  is  adversely  aUeged,  (m.) 

Therefore,  in  an  action  of  trespass  for  breaking  a  clos** 
and  cutting  down  three  hundred  trees,  if  the  defendant 
pleads,  as  to  cutting  down  all  but  two  hundred  trees,  some 
matter  of  justification  or  title,  and  as  to  the  two  hundred 
trees  says  nothing,  the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  sign  judg- 
ment, as  by  nil  dicit,  against  him  in  respect  of  the  two  hun- 
dred trees,  and  to  demur  or  reply  to  the  plea  as  to  the 
remainder  of  the  trespasses.  In  such  cases  the  plaintiff 
should  take  care  to  avail  himself  of  his  advantage  in  this 
(which  is  the  only  proper)  course;  for  if  he  demurs  or 
replies  to  the  plea,  without  signing  judgment  for  the  part 


(t.)  Radford  v.  Harbyn,  Cro.  Jac.,  122. 
(*.)  Doct.  PL,  73. 

(L)  See  Com.  Dig.,  Pleader,  3  M.  40,  3  M,  41. 

(m)  Com.  Dig.,  Pleader,  E.  1.  F.  4;  1  Sannd.,  28,  n.  3.  Heriakendeo '• 
Caie,  4  Rep.,  62  a. 
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not  answered,  the  whole  action  is  ^aiil  to  be  diSkJontimud^ 
(n.)  The  principle  of  this  is,  that  the  plaintiff,  by  not  tak- 
ing judgment,  as  he  was  entitled  to  do  for  the  part  unan- 
swered, does  not  follow  up  his  entire  demand,  and  there  is 
consequently  that  sort  of  chasm  or  interruption  in  the  pro- 
ceedings which  is  called  in  the  technical  phrase  a  discondn- 
uancCf  (o;)  and  such  discontinuance  will  amount  to  error 
on  the  record,  (p.)  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  as 
to  the  plaintiff's  course  of  proceeding,  there  is  a  distinc- 
tion between  a  case  like  this,  where  the  defendant  does  not 
profess  to  answer  the  whole,  and  a  case  where,  by  the  com- 
mencement of  his  plea,  he  professes  to  do  so,  but  in  fact 
^ves  a  defective  and  partial  answer,  applying  to  part  only. 
The  latter  case  amounts  merely  to  insufficient  pleading; 
and  the  plaintiff's  course  therefore  is  not  to  sign  judgment 
for  the  part  defectively  answered,  but  to  demur  to  the  whole 
plea,  (g,)  It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  where  the  part  of 
pleading  to  which  no  answer  is  given  is  immaterial,  or  such 
as  requires  no  separate  or  specific  answer — ^for  example,  if 
it  be  mere  matter  of  aggravation — ^the  rale  does  not  in  that 
case  apply,  (r.) 

Again,  it  is  a  rale  thai  every  pleadmy  is  taken  to  confess 
such  traverscMe  matters  alleged  on  the  other  side  as  it  does  not 
traverse^  (s.)    Thus,  in  the  example  given  in  the  first  chap 


(n.)  Com.  Dig.,  Ploftder,  E.  1.  F.  4;  1  Saund.,  28.  n.  3;  Herlakenden'fi 

Case,  4  Rep.,  62  a;  Morley  v. ,  12  Mod.,  421 ;  Vincent  v.  BeBton,  1  Ld. 

Ray.,  716;  Market «.  Johnson.  1  Salk.,  180. 

(o.)  The  proper  and  original  meaning  of  a  dUeontinuanee  is  explained* 
tupra,  p.  60.  By  analogy  to  this,  whenever  a  suit  is  not  regularly  carried 
on  from  its  commencement  to  its  conclosion,  bnt  a  chasm  of  any  kind,  either 
in  the  process  or  pleading,  occurs,  there  is  also  a  discontinuance.  Besides  the 
examrJe  in  the  text,  see  another  in  Tippet  v.  May,  1  Bos.  A  Ful.,  411. 

(p.)  Wats  V.  King,  Cro.  Jac.,  353.  A  discontinuance  is  cured,  however, 
after  verdict,  by  the  statute  of  jeofails,  32  H.  VIII,  c.  3 ;  and  after  judgment  by 
all  dicit,  confessior.  or  non  sum  informatus,  by  4  Ann.,  c.  16. 

(q.)  1  Saund.,  28,  n.  3;  Thomas  v.  Heathom,  2  Barn.  A  Oiee ,  477; 
Earl  of  St.  Qermains  v.  Willan,  216. 

(r.)  1  Saund.,  28,  n.  3. 

(e.)  Com.  Dig.,  Pleader,  G.  2 ;  Bac.  Ab.,  Fleas,  Ac,  pp.  322,  3S6  6^,h  edit.  • 
Hudson  V.  Jones,  1  Salk.,  91 ;  Nicholson  r.  Simpson.  F<vt.,  356. 
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ter,  (/,)  of  an  action  on  an  indenture  of  covenant,  the  plea 
of  release,  as  it  does  not  traverse  the  indenture,  is  taken 
to  admit  its  execution;  and  the  replication  of  duress,  on 
the  same  principle,  is  an  admission  of  the  execution  of  the 
release.  So  the  plea  traversing  the  want  of  repair  (u)  is 
an  admission  of  the  indenture  of  demise.  The  effect  of 
such  admission  is  extremely  strong,  for,  first,  it  concludes 
the  party,  even  though  the  jury  should  improperly  go 
o':"-  of  the  issue  and  find  the  contrary  of  what  is  thus 
confessed  on  the  record,  (z;)  and,  in  the  next  place,  it  is 
to  be  remarked,  that  the  confession  operates  not  only  to 
prevent  the  fact  from  being  afterwards  brought  into  ques- 
tion in  the  same  suit,  but  is  equally  conclusive  as  to  the 
truth  of  that  fact  in  any  subsequent  actum  between  the 
same  parties.  The  rule,  however,  (it  will  be  observed,) 
extends  only  to  such  matters  as  are  traversable;  for  mat- 
ters of  law  {y)  or  any  other  matters  which  are  not  fit  sub- 
jects of  traverse,  are  not  taken  to  be  admitted  by  plead* 
ing  over,  (z.) 

It  is  this  rule  which  has  given  rise  to  the  practice  of 
protestation  in  pleading,  (a.)  When  the  pleader  passes 
over,  without  traverse,  any  traversable  fact  alleged,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  wishes  to  preserve  the  power  of  deny- 
ing it  in  another  action^  he  makes,  collaterally  or  incident- 
ally to  his  main  pleading,  a  declaration,  importing  that 
this  fiust  is  untrue;  and  this  is  called  a  protestation^  and 
it  has  the  effect  of  (enabling  the  party  to  dispute,  in 
another  action,  the  fact  so  passed  over,  (6.)  Its  form  is 
as  follows : 


(t)  Supra,  pp.  90,  95. 

(u.)  Supra,  p.  90. 

(s.)  Bac.  Ab.,  FleM,  Ac,  p.  322,  5tb  edit;  Wilooz  «.  Seryuit  of  SkipviUi, 
2  Mod..  4. 

(y.)  Vidr,  tupra,  p.  201. 

(s.)  10  Ed..  IV,  12 ;  The  King  «.  The  Bishop  of  Chertar.  2  Salk.  661.  Sec 
Appendix,  note  54. 

(a.)  Bac.  Ab.,  Pleas.  &c.,  p.  386,  note  a,  5th  edit. 

ib.)  Com.  Dig..  Pleader,  N ;  Co.  Liit.,  124  b ;  2  Saond.,  103  a, n  1 ;  17  Kd. 
fi.  534;  43  £d.  Ill,  17;  40  Ed.  Ill,  17, 46;  48  £d.  Ill,  11. 
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FUBA.  IS  AflBUMFUT. 

For  ffoodi  9old  and  delwend. 

And  the  said  C*.  D.^  by ,  his  attorney,  comes  md  delendi  the  n  nmg 

ftnd  injary,  when,  Ao.,  and  says  that  the  said  A.  B,  ought  not  to  have  or 
maintain  his  aforesaid  action  against  him,  the  said  0.  D.,  because,  he  says, 
that  after  the  msiking  of  the  said  promises  and  ondertakings,  and  before  the 

commencement  of  this  suit,  to  wit,  on  the day  of  ,  in  the.  year 

,  at aforesaid,  in  the  county  aforesaid,  he,  the  said  C.  2>.,  gave 

and  delivered  to  the  said  A.  B.  a  certain  pipe  of  wine,  in  full  satisfaction  and 
discharge  of  the  said  promises  and  undertakings  and  of  all  damages  accrued 
to  the  said  A.  B,  by  reason  of  the  non-performance  thereof,  which  said  pipe 
of  wine,  so  given  in  full  satisfaction  and  diBcharge  as  aforesaid,  the  said  A,  B. 
then  and  there  accepted  in  full  satisfaction  and  discharge  of  the  said  prom- 
ises and  undertakings  and  of  all  damages  accrued  to  the  said  A.  B.  by  reason 
of  the  non-performance  thereof;  and  this  the  said  C.  D,  is  ready  to  verify. 
Wherefore  he  prays  judgment  if  the  said  A,  B,  ought  to  have  or  maintain 
his  aforesaid  action  against  him. 

BEPLIOATXOV. 

And  the  said  A.  B,  says,  that  by  reason  of  anything  in  the  said  plea  alleged 
he  ought  not  to  be  barred  from  having  and  maintaining  his  aforesaid  action 
against  the  said  C.  2>.,  because,  protesting  thai  the  mid  C,  D,  did  not  gwe  or 
deliver  to  him,  th^  aaid  A.  J5.,  the  taid  pipe  of  unne,  <u  the  said  C.  D.  hath 
iibo9e  in  pleading  alleged,  for  replication,  nevertheless,  in  this  behalf,  the  said 
A.  B.  says  that  he,  the  said  A.  B.,  did  not  accept  the  said  pipe  of  wine  in  full 
satisfaction  and  discharge  of  the  said  promises  and  underti^ngp,  and  of  all 
damages  accrued  to  the  said  A.  B.  by  reason  of  the  non-performance  thereof 
in  manner  and  form  as  the  said  C.  D,  hath  above  alleged ;  and  this  the  said 
A.  B.  prays  may  be  inquired  of  by  the  country,  (c.) 

In  the  case  supposed  by  the  above  example,  the  delivery 
ot  the  pipe  of  wine  and  its  acceptance  are  two  different 
allegations,  and  in  traversing  the  latter  it  may  be  thoaght 
advi(^able  not  to  admit  the  former,  because  the  delivery, 
if  it  were  not  accepted  in  satisfaction,  might  possibly  be- 
come the  subject  of  dispute  in  some  other  action  between 
the  same  parties.  In  order,  therefore,  not  to  be  concluded 
by  the  implied  admission  of  its  delivery,  which  would 
otherwise  arise  by  passing  it  over  without  traverse,  the 
pleader  takes  the  delivery  by  protestation,  while  he  traverses 
the  acceptance. 

Such  being  the  only  object  and  effect  of  the  protestation, 

<c.>  S  Went,  135;  2  Ghitty,  602, 1ft  edit;  Toung r.  Budd,  Garth.,  347. 
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it  will  be  aiMlerstood  that  it  is  wholly  without  avkil  ti  iht 
action  in  which  it  occurs;  and  that,  umler  the  rule  already 
laid  down,  every  traversable  fact  not  traversed  is,  uotwith- 
standing  the  protestation,  to  be  taken  as  admitted  in  the 
tzisting  suit. 

It  is  also  given  as  a  rule,  that  if  upon  the  traverse  the 
issue  is  found  against  the  party  protesting,  the  protestation 
does  not  avail ;  and  that  it  is  of  no  use  except  in  the  event 
of  the  issue  being  determined  in  his  favor;  with  this  excep- 
tion, however,  that  if  the  matter  taken  by  protestation  be 
such  as  the  pleader  could  not  have  taken  issue  upon,  the 
protestation  in  that  case  shall  avail,  even  though  the  issue 
taken  were  decided  against  him,  {d.) 

A  protestation  ought  not  to  be  repugnant  to  the  pleading 
which  it  accompanies,  (e,)  nor  ought  it  to  be  taken  on  such  mat- 
ter as  the  pleading  itself  traverses^  (/.)  The  rules,  however, 
with  respect  to  the  form  of  a  protestation,  becomes  the 
less  material,  because  it  has  been  decided  that  neither  a 
superfluous  nor  repugnant  protestation  is  sufficient  ground 
for  demurrer^  (g;)  the  protestation  itself  having  in  view 
another  suit  only,  and  its  faults  of  form  being,  therefore, 
immaterial  in  the  present  action. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  the  necessity  of  the 
protestation  arises  from  the  rule,  "  that  every  traversable 
fact  not  traversed  is  contiessed."  But  it  has  been  seen, 
that  an  answer  in  fact  is  no  admission  of  the  sufliciency 
in  point  of  law  of  the  matter  answered,  (A.)  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  it  is  not  necessary,  in  passing  over  an  insuf- 
ficient pleading  without  demurrer,  and  answering  in  point 
of  fact,  to  make  any  protestation  of  the  insufficiency  in 
law  of  such  pleading ;  for,  even  without  the  protestation, 
no  implied  admission  of  its  sufficiency  arises.  In  prac- 
tice, however,  it  is  not  unusual,  in  such  case,  to  make  a 

((f.)  2  Saani.,  103  a.,  n.  I ;  p.  v.,  for  farther  explanation  in  this  nibject. 

(«.)  Com  Dig.,  Pleader,  N ;  2  Saand.,  ubi  iupra, 

(/.)  Com.  Dig.,  Pleader,  N. 

(^.)  Com.  Dig.  and  Sauud.,  ubinip9a. 

(A.)  Vide  ntpra,  p.  162. 
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protestation  of  bimfficiency  m  law^  the  for  Ji  having  appar 
ently  been  adopted  by  analogy  to  the  proper  kind  of  pro- 
testation, viz,  that  against  the  truth  of  a/ocf. 

Such  are  the  doctrines  involved  in  the  general  rule, 
ihcU  the  party  must  either  demur  ^  or  plead  by  way  of  traverse  or 
by  way  of  confession  and  avoidance.  It  remains,  however,  to 
notice 

Certain  exceptions  to  which  that  branch  of  the  rule  is  sub- 
ject which  relates  to  pleading^  and  which  requires  a  party  tc  , 
plead  either  by  way  of  traverse  or  by  way  of  confession  ana 
avoidance. 

First,  there  is  an  exception  in  the  case  of  dilatory  pleaSy 
for  a  plea  of  this  kind  merely  opposes  a  matter  of  form  to 
the  declaration,  and  (as  will  appear  on  examination  of  the 
examples  in  the  first  chapter)  does  not  tend  either  to  leuy 
or  to  confess  its  allegations.  But  replications  and  subsequent 
pleadingSj  following  on  dilatory  pleas,  are  not  within  this 
exception. 

Again,  the  rule  is  not  applicable  to  the  case  of  pleadings 
in  estoppel 

These  are  pleadings  which,  without  confessing  or  deny- 
ing the  matter  of  fact  adversely  alleged,  rely  merely  on 
some  matter  of  estoppel  (t)  as  a  ground  for  excluding  the 
opposite  party  from  the  allegation  of  the  fact,  and  after 
stating  the  previous  act,  allegation,  or  denial  on  which  the 
estoppel  is  supposed  to  arise,  pray  judgment  if  he  shaU  be 
received  or  admitted  to  aver  contrary  to  what  he  before  did  or 
said.    The  form  is  as  follows : 

PLEA  OF  mSNOinEB. 

In  abatement  of  the  biU. 

And  C.  2>.,  AguDBt  whom  the  said  A.  B.  hath  exhibited  hia  bill,  by  the 
mune  of  E.  2).,  in  hia  own  person  cornea  and  says,  that  he  waa  baptiaed  by 
the  name  of  C,  to  wit,  at  —  aforesaid,  and  by  the  christian  name  of  C, 

hath  always,  since  his  baptism,  hitherto  been  called  and  known,  (k.)  WithcLi 


(i.)  As  to  the  doctrine  of  estoppel,  vide  eupra,  p.  204. 

Ck,)  It  is  a  rule,  with  rv pect  to  pleas  in  abatement,  (to  be  hereafter  explained 
in  its  proper  place,)  thai  they  mtLsi  give  the  plaintiff'  a  better  vnit  or*  biU,  that 
u.  a£f(>rd  him  the  maans  of  correcting  the  mif/take  of  form  to  which  the  plea 
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»luB,  tiiat  the  said  C,  2).  now  is,  or  at  the  vime  of  ei  hibiti^g  the  udd  bill  was, 
or  ever  before  bad  been,  called  or  known  by  the  christian  name  of  £.,  as  by 
t^e  said  bill  is  snpposed;  and  this  the  said  C.  2).  is  ready  to  verify.  Where- 
fore he  prays  jndgment  of  the  said  bill  and  that  the  same  may  be  qnaahed. 

BSPLZOATIOF. 

Aad  the  sa  .d  A.  B.  saith,  that  the  said  person  against  wb  Jk  he  hath  ex- 
hibited his  said  bill,  by  Uie  name  of  E,  P.,  ougMnatio  beadnnUUdarreceMi 
to  plead  the  plea  by  him  above  pleaded  for  quashing  the  bill  of  him  the  said 
A.  B.,  because,  he  saith,  that  the  said  person  against  whom  he,  the  said  A.B., 
hath  exhibited  his  said  bill,  by  the  name  of  E.  2).,  heretofore,  to  wit,  in  the 

term  of ,  last  past,  came  into  this  court  here  and  put  in  bail,  at  the  suit 

of  the  said  A.  B.,  in  the  plea  aforesaid,  by  the  name  of  E.  />.,  as  by  the  record 
thereof  remaining  in  the  said  court  of  our  said  lord  the  king,  before  the  king 
himself,  at  Westminster,  aforesaid,  more  fully  appears ;  and  this  he,  the  said 
A.  B.^  is  ready  to  verify  by  that  record.  Wherefore  he  prays  jndgment  if  the 
said  person  against  whom  he  hath  exhibited  his  said  bill,  by  the  name  of  E.  2>., 
(mghi  to  he  admitted  or  received  to  hi$  said  plea  for  quashing  the  said  bill,  con- 
trary to  his  own  acknowledgment  and  the  said  record,  and  that  he  may 
answer  over  to  the  said  bill,  (/.) 

Another  exception  to  that  branch  of  the  general  rule, 
which  requires  (he  pleader  either  to  traverse,  or  confess 
and  avoid,  arises  in  the  case  of  what  is  called  a  new  assign- 
ment. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  declarations  are  conceived  in 
very  general  terms;  a  quality  which  they  derive  from  their 
adherence  to  the.  tenor  of  those  simple  and  abstract  form- 
ul8e,  the  original  writs.  The  effect  of  this  is,  that  in  some 
cases,  the  defendant  is  not  sufficiently  guided  by  the  declar- 
ation to  the  real  cause  of  complaint,  and  is,  therefore,  led 
to  apply  his  plea  to  a  different  matter  from  that  which  the 
plaintiff  has  in  view.  A  new  assignment  is  a  method  of 
pleading  to  which  the  plaintiff*  in  such  cases  is  obliged  to 
resort  in  his  replication,  for  the  purpose  of  setting  the  de- 
refers.  Accordingly,  this  plea  of  misnomer,  in  denying  that  the  defendant  is 
called  by  the  name  of  E.,  state?  his  true  name,  C,  and  the  insertion  of  ^his 
matter,  by  way  of  introduction  to  the  denial,  occasions  the  necessity  of  using 
a  tpecial  traverse.  Here,  therefore,  is  another  case,  in  addition  to  thot n  for- 
merly notioed,  in  which  it  becomes  proper  to  resort  to  that  formula.  Vidi 
iupra,  pp.  181, 186. 

({.)  2  Chitty,  416,  690,  Ist  edit  iSee  anotiier  example  of  pleuling  )« 
esUppel  in  Took  v  Qlasdock,  1  Sannd.,  257. 
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fendant  right  An  example  ahall  be  given  in  an  action  foi 
assault  and  battery.  A  case  may  occur  in  which  the  plain- 
tiff has  been  twice  assaulted  by  the  defendant ;  and  one  of 
these  assaults  may  have  been  justifiable,  being  committed 
in  self-defense,  while  the  other  may  have  been  committed 
without  legal  excuse.  Supposing  the  plaintiff  to  bring  his 
action  for  the  latter^  it  will  be  found,  by  referring  to  the 
example  formerly  given,  (m,)  of  declaration  for  assault  and 
battery,  that  the  statement  is  so  general  as  not  to  indicate 
to  which  of  the  two  assaults  the  plaintiff  means  to  refer,  (w.) 
The  defendant  may,  therefore,  suppose,  or  affect  to  sup- 
pose, that  the  Jirst  is  the  assault  intended,  and  will  plead 
son  assault  demesne,  as  in  the  example,  {supray  p.  180.)  This 
plea  the  plaintiff  cannot  safely  traverse;  because,  as  an  as- 
sault was  in  fact  committed  by  the  defendant,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  excuse  here  alleged,  the  defendent  would 
have  a  right,  under  the  issue  joined  upon  such  traverse,  to 
prove  those  circumstances,  and  to  presume  that  such  as- 
sault, and  no  other,  is  the  cause  of  action.  And  it  is  evi- 
dently reasonable  that  he  should  have  this  right ;  for  if  the 
plaintiff  were,  at  the  trial  of  the  issue,  to  be  allowed  to  set 
up  a  different  assault,  the  defendant  might  sufier,  by  a  mis- 
take into  which  he  had  been  led  by  the  generality  of  the 
plaintiff's  declaration.  The  plaintiff,  therefore,  in  the  case 
supposed,  not  being  able  safely  to  traverse,  and  having  no 
ground  either  for  demurrer  or  for  pleading  in  confession 
and  avoidance,  has  no  course,  but  by  a  new  pleading,  to 
correct  the  mistake  occasioned  by  the  generality  of  the  dec- 
laration, and  to  declare  that  he  brought  his  action,  not  for 
the  Jirsiy  but  for  the  second  assault;  and  this  is  called  a  new 
assignment^  (o.)  Its  form,  in  the  example  here  chosen, 
would  be  as  follows : 


(wi.)  8upra^ip.  70. 

(n.)  As  for  the  da/y  and  place  alleged  in  the  declaration,  (which  may  be  sap- 
posed  sufficient  in  general  to  identify  the  assault  referred  to,)  it  will  be  shown 
hereafter  that  they  are  not  considered  as  material  to  be  proved  in  such  a  case, 
and  are  consequently  alleged  without  much  regard  to  the  true  state  of  fact. 

(o.)  He  may  gaaird  himself,  b^  anticipation,  against  this  necessity,  in  th* 
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fb  the  plea  of  aori  oitatUt  demesne,  {in  p.  180.)  by  way  of  neiw  assignment. 

And  88  to  the  said  plea  of  the  said  C.  D,  by  him  secondly  above  pleaded, 
ai  to  the  said  several  trespasses  in  the  introductory  part  of  that  plea  men- 
tioned and  therein  attempted  to  be  justified,  the  said  A.  B.  says  that,  by 
reason  of  anything  in  that  plea  alleged,  he  ought  not  to  be  barred  from  having 
and  maintaining  his  aforesaid  action  thereof  against  the  sa'd  C.  D.,  because, 
he  says,  that  he  brought  his  aaid  action,  njt  for  the  trespasses  in  the  said 
second  plea  acknowledged  to  have  been  done,  but  for  that  the  said  C.  D.  here- 
tofore, to  wit,  on  the day  of  ,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord ,  with 

force  and  arms,  at aforesaid,  in  thb  county  aforesaid,  upon  another 

and  different  occasion,  and  for  another  and  different  purpose  than  in  the  said 
second  plea  mentioned,  made  another  and  different  assault  upon  the  said  A. 
B.  than  the  assault  in  the  said  second  plea  mentioned,  and  then  and  there 
beat,  wounded,  and  ill-treated  him,  in  manner  and  form  as  the  said  A.  B. 
hath  above  thereof  complained ;  which  said  trespasses,  above  newly  assigned, 
are  other  and  different  trespasses  than  the  said  trespasses  in  the  said  second 
plea  acknowledged  to  have  been  done;  and  this  the  said  A.  B.  is  ready  to 
verify.  Wherefore,  inasmuch  as  the  said  C.  D.  hath  not  answered  the  said 
trespasses  above  newly  assigned,  he,  the  said  A.  B.,  prays  judgment  and  his 
damages  by  him  sustained  by  reason  of  the  committing  thereof  to  be  ad- 
judged to  him,  Ac.,  {p.) 

The  mistake  being  thus  set  right  by  the  new  assign- 
ment, it  remains  fbr  the  defendant  to  plead  such  matter  as 
he  maj  have  in  answer  to  the  assault  last  mentioned,  the 
first  being  now  out  of  the  question. 

By  way  of  further  example,  may  be  mentioned  a  case 
that  arises  in  trespass  quare  clausum  fregit,  and  was  for- 
merly of  very  frequent  and  ordinary  occurrence.  In  this 
action,  if  the  plaintiff  declares  for  breaking  his  close  in  a 
certain  parish,  without  naming  or  otherwise  describing 
the  close,  (a  course  which  in  point  of  pleading  is  allowa- 
ble,) (9,)  if  the  defendant  happen  to  have  any  freehold  land 
in  the  same  parish,  he  may  be  supposed  to  mistake  the 
close  in  question  for  his  own,  and  may  therefore  plead 

partLoular  case  supposed,  by  charging  the  defendant  in  the  declaration  with 
both  the  assaults,  which  (in  the  form  of  different  counts)  is  aUowable.  (As 
to  the  use  of  several  counts,  videpo9t.  Sec.  III.)  If  both  assaults  are  thua 
ehirgad,  the  defendant  of  course  most  answer  both  in  his  plea,  and  the  reason 
for  the  new  assignment  fails. 

(p.)  9  Went.,  10;  2  Ghitty.  563,  Ist  edit 

(g.)  Mai  tin  r.  Kesterton.  2  Black.,  10d9. 
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what  is  called  the  common  bar^  viz,  that  the  close  in  whick 
the  trespass  was  committed  is  his  own  freehold,  (r.)  And 
then,  upon  the  principle  already  explained,  it  will  he  ne- 
cessary  for  the  plaintiff  to  new-assign,  alleging  that  he 
brought  his  action  in  respect  of  a  different  close  from  that 
claimed  by  the  defendant  as  his  freehold,  {s.) 

The  examples  that  have  been  given  consist  of  cases 
where  the  defendant  in  his  plea  u;Ao%  mistakes  the  subject 
of  complaint.  But  it  may  also  happen  that  the  plea  cor- 
rectly applies  to  part  of  the  injuries,  while,  owing  to  a  mis- 
apprehension occasioned  by  the  generality  of  the  statement 
in  the  declaration,  it  fails  to  cover  the  whole.  Thiis,  in 
trespass  quare  clausum  fregit,  for  repeated  trespasses,  the 
declaration  nsnally  states,  that  the  defendant,  on  divers 
days  and  times  before  the  commencement  of  the  suit, 
broke  and  entered  the  plaintiff's  close,  and  trod  down  the 
soil,  &c.,  without  setting  forth,  more  specifically,  in  what 
parts  of  the  close  or  on  what  occasions  the  defendant  tres- 
passed, (L)  Now,  the  case  may  be,  that  the  defendant 
claims  a  right  of  way  over  a  certain  part  of  the  close,  and, 
in  exercise  of  that  right,  has  repeatedly  entered  and  walked 
over  it;  but  has  also  entered  and  trod  down  the  soil,  &c., 
on  other  occasions,  and  in  parts  out  of  the  supposed  line 
of  way;  and  the  plaintiff,  not  admitting  the  right  claimed, 
may  have  intended  to  point  his  action  both  to  the  one  set 

(r.)  In  the  common  bar,  it  seems  that  the  defendant  is  not  bound  to  name 
his  doee.  (1  Saund.,  299  b.,  n.  5;  Elwis  v.  Lombe.  6  Mod..  117;  Salk.,453. 
S.  C^ttedqiLf    See  Cooker  v.  Orompton,  1  Bam.  A  Ores.,  489.) 

(s.)  See  examples,  Baldwin's  Case,  2  Bep.,  18 ;  2  Ghitty,  eUM,  Ist  edit  Bat 
if  the  plaintiff  has  named  his  close  in  the  declaration,  the  plea  of  freehold 
does  not  drive  him  to  new-assign,  thoagh  the  defendant  may  have  another 
close  of  the  same  name  in  the  same  parish ;  unless,  at  least,  the  defendant,  in 
his  plea,  describes  his  dose  by  its  abuttals.  (Cocker  v.  Crompton,  1  Bam.  A 
Ores.,  489;  and  see  Lethbridge  v.  Winter,  2  Bing.,  49.)  Ani  on  the  subject 
of  the  common  bar  generally,  see  1  Saund.,  299  b.,  n.  5;  Martin  v,  Kesterton, 
lupra;  Hawke  v.  Bacon;  2  Taunt.,  156. 

N.  B. — In  order  to  avoid  the  prolixity  of  the  common  bar  and  new  assign- 
ment, it  is  now  usual  to  name  the  close  in  the  dedaration,  as  in  the  example 
ntpra,  p.  48. 

(}.)  See  an  example,  9  Went..  07. 
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of  trespasBes  and  to  the  other.  But  from  the  generitlitj  of 
the  declaration  the  defendant  is  entitled  to  suppose  that 
it  refers  only  to  his  entering  and  walking  in  the  line  of 
way.  He  may,  therefore,  in  his  plea  allege,  as  a  complete 
answer  to  the  whole  complaint,  that  he  has  a  right  of 
way  by  grant,  &c.,  over  the  said  close;  and  if  he  does 
this,  and  the  plaintiff  confines  himself  in  his  replication 
to  a  traverse  of  that  plea,  and  the  defendant  at  the  trial 
proves  a  right  of  way  as  alleged,  the  plaintiff  would  be 
precluded  (upon  the  principle  already  explained)  from  giv* 
ing  evidence  of  any  trespasses  committed  out  of  the  line 
or  track  in  which  the  defendant  should  thus  appear  en- 
titled to  pass.  His  course  of  pleading  in  such  a  case, 
therefore,  is,  both  to  traverse  the  plea  and  also  to  new- 
assign,  by  alleging  that  he  brought  his  action  not  only 
for  those  trespasses  supposed  by  the  defendant,  but  for 
others,  committed  on  other  occasions  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  close,  out  of  the  supposed  way,  which  is  usually 
called  a  new  assignment  extra  viam;  or,  if  he  means  to 
admit  the  right  of  way,  he  may  new-assign  simply,  with- 
out the  traverse,  [u.) 

As  the  object  of  a  new  assignment  is  to  correct  a  mis- 
take occasioned  by  the  generality  of  the  deehraium,  it 
alwavs  occurs  in  answer  to  a  plea,  and  is  therefore  in  the 
nature  of  a  repUcatmL  It  is  not  used  in  any  other  part  of 
the  pleading  be'^ause  the  statements  subsequent  to  the 
declaration  are  not,  in  their  nature,  such,  when  properly 
framed,  as  to  give  rise  to  the  kind  of  mistake  which  re» 
quires  to  be  corrected  by  a  new  assignment. 

A  new  assignment  chiefly  occurs  in  an  action  oftrespass, 
but  it  seems  to  be  generally  allowed  in  all  actions  in  which 
the  form  of  declaration  makes  the  reason  of  the  practice 
equally  applicable,  (x.) 

Several  new  assignments  may  occur  in  the  course  of  the 


(tt.)  See  examples  oi  a  new  aBsignment  extra  viam,  9  Went.,  323,  396. 
(«.)  1  Chitty,  602.  Ist  edit.;  Vin.  Ab.,  Novel  Aasignmenl  4.  •»:  3  Went.. 
151;  Batt  r.  Bradley,  Cro  Jac.,  141 
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same  series  of  pleadiug.  Thus,  in  the  first  of  the  above 
examples,  if  it  be  supposed  that  three  different  assaults  had 
been  committed,  two  of  which  were  justifiable,  the  defend- 
ant might  plead,  as  above,  to  the  declaration,  and  then,  by 
way  of  plea  to  the  new  assignment,  he  might  again  justify, 
In  the  same  manner,  another  assault;  upon  which  it  would 
become  necessary  for  the  plaintiff  to  new-assign  a  third, 
and  this  upon  the  same  principle  by  which  the  first  new 
assignment  was  required,  {y.) 

A  new  assignment  is  said  to  be  in  the  nature  of  a  new 
declaralmij  (z.)  It  seems,  however,  to  be  more  properly 
considered  as  a  repetition  of  the  declaration,  (a,)  difiering 
only  in  this,  that  it  distinguishes  the  true  ground  of  com- 
plaint as  being  different  from  that  which  is  covered  by 
tlie  plea.  Being  in  the  nature  of  a  new  or  repeated  dec- 
laration, it  is  consequently  to  be  framed  with  as  much 
certainty  or  specification  of  circumstances  as  the  declaration 
itself,  (6.)  In  some  cases,  indeed,  it  should  be  even  more 
particular,  so  as  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  another  new  assign- 
ment. Thus,  if  the  plaintifl'declares  in  trespass  quare  clauLSttm 
f regit  without  naming  the  close,  and  the  defendant  pleads 
the  common  bar,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  obliges  the 
plaintiff  to  new-assign,  he  must,  in  his  new  assignment, 
either  give  his  close  its  name  or  otherwise  sufficiently  de- 
scribe it,  ((?,)  though  such  name  or  description  was  not 
required  in  the  declaration,  (rf.) 

The  rule  under  consideration  and  its  exceptions  being 


(y.)  1  Chitty,  614;  1  Saund.,  299  c. 

(z.)  Bac.  Ab.,  Trespass,  1,  4,  2;  1  Saand.,  299  c. 

(a.)  See  1  Chitty,  602. 

(6.)  Bac.  Ab.,  u^i  »upra;  1  Chitty,  610. 

(o.)  Remb.  Dy.,  264  a;  Com.  Dig..  Pleader,  3  M..  34.  (See  an  •xampla,  9 
Went..  187.) 

(d.j  On  the  subject  of  new  aBsignment,  see  1  Saand.,  299  a.,  n.  b;  Barnes 
V  Hunt  ,  11  East.,  451;  Cheasley  v,  Barnes,  10  iSast.,  73;  Taylor  v.  Smith,  7 
Taunt,  15b;  Taylor  v.  Cole,  3  T.  R.,  292;  Lambert  v.  Prince,  1  Bing..  317; 
Phillips  V.  Howgate,  5  Barn.  &  Aid.,  220.  Some  of  these  cases  will  bo  found 
to  involve  nice  distinctions  as  to  the  necessity,  in  particolar  instances,  of  a 
new  aivignm^nt. 
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■ 

QO^  discassed,  the  last  point  of  remark  relates  to  an  infer* 
ence  or  deduction  to  which  it  gives  rise- 
It  is  implied  in  this  rule,  that  as  the  proceeding  most 
either  be  by  demurrer,  traverse,  or  confession  and  avoid- 
anoe,  so  any  of  these  forms  of  opposition  to  the  last  plead* 
mg  is  in  itself  sufficient 

There  is,  however,  an  exception  to  this  in  a  case  which 
the  books  consider  as  anomalous  and  solitary.  It  is  as 
follows  :  If  in  debt  on  a  bond,  conditioned  for  the  perform- 
ance of  an  award,  the  defendant  pleads  that  no  award  was 
made,  and  the  plaintifi',  in  reply,  alleges  that  an  award  was 
made,  setting  it  forth,  it  is  held  that  he  must  also  proceed 
to  state  a  breach  of  the  award,  and  that  without  stating 
such  breach  the  replication  is  insufficient,  {e.)  This,  as 
has  been  observed,  is  an  anomaly ;  for,  as  by  alleging  and 
setting  forth  the  award  he  fully  traverses  the  plea  which 
denied  the  existence  of  an  award,  the  replication  would 
seem,  according  to  the  general  rule  under  consideration, 
to  be  sufficient  without  the  specification  of  any  breach^ 
And  in  accordance  with  that  rule  it  is  expressly  laid  down 
that  in  all  other  cases,  ^'  if  the  defendant  pleads  a  special 
matter  that  admits  and  excuses  a  non-performance,  the 
plaintiff  need  only  answer  and  falsify  the  special  matter 
alleged;  for  he  that  excuses  a  non-performance  supposes 
it,  and  the  plaintiff  need  not  show  that  which  the  defend- 
aud  hath  supposed  and  admitted,"  (/.) 

RULE  II. 

UFOH  ▲  TBAVEB8E,  ISSUE  MUST  BE  TEVDEBBD. 

In  the  account  given  in  another  place  {g)  of  traverses,  it 
was  shown  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  special  traverse, 

(e.)  1  Sftand.,  103,  n.  1;  Meredith  v.  Alleyn,  1  Salk.,  138;  Carth.,  116, 
8.  C- ;  Nicholson  v.  Simpson,  Str.,  299.  In  Meredith  v.  Alleyn  a  reason  it 
Msigned  for  the  exception,  hot  not  (as  the  author  conceives)  a  satisfactory 
reason.  Though  this  is  considered  as  a  solitary  case,  it  may  be  observed  thai 
snother  analogous  one  is  to  be  fonnd,  (Qayle  v.  fietts,  1  Mod.,  227.) 

(/.)  Per  Holt,  C.  J.,  Meredith  v.  Alleys  Salk.,  13S. 

ig,)  Sunra,  pp  167, 168,  180. 184 
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tbe  djdercnt  forms  all  iuvolvo  a  tender  of  issue.  The  ruU 
under  consideratioD  prescribes  this  as  a  Decessary  incident 
to  them ;  and  establishes  it  as  a  general  principle^  that 
wherever  a  traverse  takes  place,  or,  in  other  words,  wher- 
ever  a  denial  or  contradiction  of  fact  occurs  in  pleading, 
issue  ought,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  tendered  on  the  fact 
denied.  The  reason  is,  that  as  by  the  contradiction  it 
sufficiently  appears  what  is  the  issue  or  matter  in  dispute 
between  the  parties,  it  is  time  that  the  pleading  should 
now  close,  and  that  the  method  of  deciding  this  issue 
should  be  adjusted. 

The  formula  of  tendering  the  issue  in  feet  vary,  of 
course,  according  to  the  mode  of  trial  proposed. 

The  tender  of  an  issue  to  be  tried  by  jury  is  by  a  form- 
ula called  the  conclusion  to  the  country.  This  conclusion  is 
in  the  following  words,  when  the  issue  is  tendered  by  the 
defendant:  "  And  of  this  the  said  C.  D.  puts  himself  upon 
the  country."  When  it  is  tendered  by  the  plaintiffs  the 
formula  is  as  follows :  ^'  And  this  the  said  A.  B.  prays 
may  be  inquired  of  by  the  country,"  (A.)  It  is  held,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  no  material  difference  between  these  two 
modes  of  expression,  and  that  if  ponit  se  be  substituted  for 
petit  quod  inqtdratury  or  vice  versa,  the  mistake  is  unimport- 
ant, (i.)  Of  the  tender  of  issue  thus  concluding  to  the 
country  several  examples  have  already  been  given  in  this 
work,  (A',)  and  to  these  it  will  now  be  sufficient  to  refer. 

The  form  of  the  issue,  or  mise,  when  in  a  writ  of  right 
the  tenant  puts  himself  upon  the  grand  assize^  is  as  follows  • 

'    PLEA. 

In  a  writ  of  rights  {l.) 

And  the  said  C.  2).,  by  ,  his  attorney,  comes  and  defends  (m)  the 

right  of  the  said  A,  B,  and  the  seisin  of  the  said  Q,  B,,  when,  Ao.,  and  the 

(h.)  Heath's  Maxims.  68 ;  Weltale  v. Glover,  10  Mod.;  1S6,  Bract.,  f  7 ;  By 
Plac.  Pari..  146. 
(t.)  Weltale  v.  Glover,  10  Mod.,  166. 
\k.)  Supra,  pp.  90,  94.  96. 
({.)  See  the  count,  p.  65. 
(m.)  "Defends"  here  means  "denies."    (3  Bl.  Com.,  S97.) 
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irbole,  Ac.,  and  ^Latsoeyer,  ^.,  a&d  chiefly  of  the  teuemeats  aforesaid,  wifik 
the  appnrtenaneee,  as  of  fee  and  of  right,  &c.,  and  puts  himself  npon  tiie  grand 
aesiie  of  our  lord  the  king,  and  prays  recognition  to  be  made  trheUier  he  himseli 
has  greater  right  to  hold  the  tenements  aforesaid,  with  the  appurtenances,  to 
him  and  his  heirs,  as  tenants  thereof,  as  he  now  holds  them,  or  the  said  A.  B.  to 
have  the  said  tenements,  with  the  appurtenances,  as  he  above  demands  them,  {%.) 

The  form  of  tendering  an  issue  to  be  tried  by  record  is  this : 

PLSA.. 

Of  judgment  reeovered,  in  ontMnpsit. 

And  the  said  C,  JD.,  by  ,  his  attorney,  comes  and  defends  the  wrong 

and  injury,  when,  dbc.,  and  says  that  the  said  A,  B.  ought  not  to  have  or 
maintain  his  aforesaid  action  against  him,  because,  he  says,  that  the  said  A, 

B.  heretofore,  to  wit,  in  «— »  term,  in  the year  of  the  reign  of  our 

lord  the  now  king,  in  the  court  of  our  said  lord  the  king,  before  the  king 
himself,  the  same  court  then  and  still  being  holden  at  Westminster,  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  impleaded  the  said  C.  D.,  in  a  certain  plea  of  trespass 

on  the  case  on  promisee,  to  the  damage  of  the  said  A.  B.  of pounds,  for 

the  not  performing  the  same  identical  promises  and  undertakings  in  the  said 
declaration  mentioned.  And  such  proceedings  were  thereupon  had  in  the 
sanre  court  in  that  plea,  that  afterwards,  to  wit,  in  that  same  term,  the  said 
A.  B,,  by  the  consideration  and  judgment  of  the  said  court,  recovered  in  the 

said  plea  against  the  said  C.  D. pounds,  for  the  damages  which  he  had 

sustained,  as  well  by  reason  of  the  not  performing  of  the  said  promises  and 
undertakings  in  the  said  declaration  mentioned,  as  for  his  costs  and  charges 
by  him  about  his  suit  in  that  behalf  expended,  whereof  the  said  C.  2>.  was 
convicted,  as  by  the  record  and  proceedings  thereof  remaining  in  the  said 
court  of  our  said  lord  the  king,  before  the  king  himself,  at  Westminster,  afore- 
said, more  fully  appears ;  which  said  judgment  still  remains  in  full  force  and 
effect,  not  in  the  least  reversed,  satisfied,  or  made  void ;  and  this  the  said  C 
D.  is  ready  to  verify  by  the  said  record.  Wherefore  he  prays  judgment  if  the 
said  A.  B.  ought  to  have  or  maintain  his  aforesaid  action  against  him. 

BEPLICATION. 

And  the  said  A,  B.  says,  that  by  reason  of  anything  in  the  said  plea 
alleged,  he  ought  not  to  be  barred  from  having  and  maintaining  his  aforesaid 
action  against  the  said  C.  D.,  because,  he  says,  that  there  is  not  any  record 
of  the  said  suppoe^  recovery  remaining  in  the  said  court  of  our  said  lord  the 
kmg,  before  the  king  himself,  in  manner  and  form  as  the  said  C.  D,  hath  above 
in  his  said  plea  alleged;  and  this  he,  the  said  il.  ^.,  is  ready  to  verify  when, 
where,  and  in  such  manner  as  the  court  here  shall  order,  direct,  or  appoint,  (o.) 

(«.)  Co.  Ent.,  181  b.;  3  Bl.  Com.,  Appendix  No.  I,  sec.  6;  3  Chitty,  652,  lst~ 
edit. ;  see  Appendix,  note  65. 

(o.)  2  Chitty,  43S,  602, 1st  edit. ;  Tidd,  800,  801,  8th  edit,  whnre  see  the 
further  entry  wiih  wnioh  the  replication  in  suoh  caaea  oondndea,  giving  a  day 
to  produce  the  record. 
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Tbe  tender  of  an  issue  to  be  decided  b;  certificate^  wU- 
nesseSj  or  inspection  is  by  the  following  formula:  ^^And  this, 
the  said  A.  B.  (or  0.  D.)  is  ready  to  verify,  when,  where, 
and  in  such  manner  as  the  court  here  shall  order,  direct, 
or  appoint,"  {p.) 

The  form  of  tendering  an  issue  to  be  tried  by  wager  of 
law  is  as  follows : 

PLEA. 

Of  nii  debet^  in  debt  on  dmpU  ooniraet. 

And  the  said  C.  2>.,  in  his  own  proper  person,  comes  and  defends  the  WKAg 
and  injary,  when,  Ac.,  and  says  that  he  does  not  owe  to  the  said  A.  B,  the 

said  sum  of pounds,  above  demanded,  or  any  part  thereof,  in  manner  and 

form  as  the  said  A.  B.  hath  above  complained  against  him ;  and  this  he  is 
ready  to  defend  against  him,  the  said  A.  B.,  and  his  suit,  as  the  eonrt  of  oar 
lord  the  king  here  shall  consider,  Ac.,  {q.) 

With  respect  to  the  extTcuyrdi'nary  methods  of  trial,  their 
occurrence  is  too  rare  to  have  given  rise  to  any  illustration 
of  the  rule  in  question.  It  refers  chiefly  to  traverses  of 
such  matters  of  fact  as  are  triable  by  the  country;  and, 
therefore,  we  find  it  propounded  in  the  books  most  fre- 
quently in  the  following  form :  Thai  upon  a  negative  and 
affirmative  the  pleading  shcUl  conclude  to  the  couniry^  but  other- 
unse  with  a  verification^  (r.) 

To  the  rule,  in  whatever  form  expressed,  there  is  the 
following  exception :  That  when  new  matter  is  introduced^  the 
pleading  should  always  conclude  with  a  verification^  (s.) 

To  this  exception  belongs  the  case  formerly  noticed,  of 
special  traverses*  These,  as  already  explained,  never  tender 
issue,  but  always  conclude  with  a  verification,  (//)  and  the 

(p.)  See  Co.  Ent.,  180  b.;  Raet.,  228;  Thorn  v.  Bolfe,  Moore,  14;  Benl.,  86 
8.  C. ;  3  Chitty ,  599, 1st  edit. ;  Qu.,  however,  as  to  trial  by  inspection  ?  See 
Booth,  147;  17  Ed.  Ill,  pi..  116;  24  Ed.  Ill,  pi.,  10. 

(q.)  Co.  Ent.,  119  a. ;  Mod.  Ent,  179 ;  Lil.  Ent.  467;  3  Chitty.  497,  Ist  edit 

(r.)  Com.  Dig.,  Pleader.  £.,  32;  1  Sannd.,  103.  n.  1. 

(s.)  1  Sannd.,  r.03.  n.  1.  and  the  authorities  there  cited;  Whitehead  r.  Bnck- 
land.  Stile,  401;  Comwallis  v.  Savery.  2  Borr.,  772;  Vere  v.  Smith,  2  Lev., 5; 
Vent ,  121  8.  C;  Sayre  «.  Minns.  Cowp.,  675;  Henderson  v.  Withy,  2  T.  R. 
676. 

(< )  Vide  mpra,  p.  192. 
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roasoD  seems  to  be,  that  in  sacb  of  tlem  a£  ooatain  new 
matter  in  the  inducement,  the  introdaction  of  that  new 
matter  will  give  the  opposite  j)arty  a  right  to  be  heard  in 
anRwer  to  it  if  the  absque  hoc  be  immaterial,  and  conse- 
qneutlj  makes  a  tender  of  issue  premnture.  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  respect  to  such  special  traverses  as  con- 
tain no  new  matter  in  the  inducement,  they  seem  in  this 
respect  to  follow  the  analogy  of  those  first  mentioned, 
though  they  are  not  within  the  same  reason. 

Not  only  in  the  case  of  special  traverses,  but  in  othei 
instances  also,  to  which  that  form  does  not  apply,  a  traverse 
may  sometimes  involve  the  allegation  of  new  matter;  and 
in  all  such  instances,  as  well  as  upon  a  special  traverse, 
and  for  a  similar  reason,  the  conclusion  must  be  with  u 
verification,  and  not  to  the  country.  An  illustration  of  thig 
is  afiTorded  by  a  case  of  very  ordinary  occurrence,  viz,  where 
the  action  is  in  debt  on  a  bond  conditioned  for  performance 
of  covenants.  If  the  defendant  pleads  generally  perform- 
ance of  the  covenants,  and  the  plaintiff,  in  his  replication, 
relies  on  a  breach  of  them,  he  must  show  specially  in  what 
that  breach  consists;  for  to  reply  generally  that  the  defend- 
ant did  not  perform  them  would  be  too  vague  and  uncer- 
tjiin,  (w.)  His  replication,  therefore,  setting  forth,  as  it 
necessarily  does,  the  circumstances  of  the  breach,  discloses 
new  matter ;  and  consequently,  though  it  is  a  direct  denial 
or  traverse  of  the  plea,  it  must  not  tender  issue,  but  must 
conclude  with  a  verification,  (x.)  So,  in  another  commoi? 
case,  in  an  action  of  debt  on  bond  conditioned  to  indem- 
nify the  plaintiff  against  the  consequences  of  a  certain  act, 
if  the  defendant  pleads  non  damnificatns,  and  the  plaintiff 
replies,  alleging  a  damnification,  he  must,  on  the  principle 
just  explained,  set  forth  the  circumstances,  and  the  new 
matter  thus  introduced  will  make  a  verification  necessary, 
iy.)    To  these  it  may  be  useful  to  add  another  example. 

(u.)  This  retnltfl  from  a  rale  which  wiU  be  discoasad  hereaftar      (Set 
ftc.  IV.) 

(s.)  See  an  example  in  Qainsford  v.  Griffith,  1  Saand.,  54. 
(y.)  See  an  example  in  Richards  v.  Hodget,  2  Sannd.,  SS. 
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The  plaintiff  declared  in  debt,  on  a  bond  conditioned  to? 
the  performance  of  certain  covenants  by  the  defendant,  in 
his  capacity  of  clerk  to  the  ^plaintiff;  one  of  which  cove- 
nants was  to  account  for  all  the  money  that  he  should 
receive.  The  defendant  pleaded  performance.  The  plain- 
tiff replied,  that  pn  such  a  day  such  a  sum  came  to  his 
hands,  which  he  had  not  accounted  for.'  The  defendant 
rejoined,  that  he  did  account,  and  in  the  following  manner : 
that  thieves  broke  into  the  counting-house  and  stole  the 
money,  and  that  he  acquainted  the  plaintiff  of  the  fact; 
and  he  concluded  with  a  verification.  The  court  held, 
that  though  there  was  an  express  affirmative  that  he  did 
account,  in  contradiction  to  the  statement  in  the  replica- 
tion that  he  did  not  account,  yet  that  the  conclusion  with 
a  verification  was  right ;  for  that,  new  matter  being  alleged 
in  therejoinder,  the 'plaintiff  ought  to  have  liberty  to  come 
in  with  a  surrejoinder,  and  answer  it  by  traversing  the 
robbery,  {z.) 

The  application,  however,  to  particular  cases,  of  this 
exception,  as  to  the  introduction  of  new  matter j  is  occasion- 
ally nice  and  doubtful ;  and  it  becomes  difficult  sometimes 
to  say  whether  there  is  any  such  introduction  of  new  matter 
as  to  make  the  tender  of  issue  improper.  Thus,  in  debt 
on  a  bond  conditioned  to  render  a  full  account  to  the  plaint- 
iff of  all  such  sums  of  money  and  goods  as  were  belonging 
to  W.  N.  at  the  time  of  his  death,  the  defendant  pleaded 
that  no  goods  or  sums  of  money  came  to  his  hands.  The 
plaintiff  replied,  that  a  silver  bowl,  which  belonged  to  the 
said  W.  iV.  at  the  time  of  his  death,  came  to  the  hands  of 
the  defendant,  viz,  on  such  a  day  and  year ;  "  and  this  he  i.-^ 
ready  to  verify,"  &c.  On  demurrer,  it  was  contended  thai 
the  replication  ought  to  have  concluded  to  the  country, 
there  being  a  complete  negative  and  affirmative ;  but  the 
court  thought  it  well  concluded,  as  new  matter  was  intro- 
duced. However,  the  learned  judge  who  reports  the  case 
thinks  it  clear  that  the  replication  was  bad;  and  Mr.  Ser- 


(t)  Vere  v  Smith,  2  Lev.,  6;  Vent,  121.  8.  G. 
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leant  WiHiams  expresses  the  same  opinion,  Holding  that 
there  was  no  introduction  of  new  matter,  saoh  as  to  render 
a  verification  proper,  (a.) 

RULE  III. 

IB0US,  WHSV  WBLIi  TEVDXEID,  XTTR  BI  AOOBRBD,  (b.) 

If  issne  be  well  tendered,  both  in  point  of  substance  and 
in  point  of  form,  nothing  remains  for  the  opposite  party 
but  to  accept  or  join  in  it,  and  he  can  neither  demur,  trav- 
erse, nor  plead  in  confession  and  avoidance,  (c.) 

The  acceptance  of  the  issue,  in  case  of  a  conclusion  to 
the  coimiryy  i.  e.,  of  trial  by  Jury,  may,  as  explained  in  the 
first  chapter,  ((2,)  either  be  added  in  making  up  the  issue 
or  paper-book,  or  may  be  filed  or  delivered  before  that 
transcript  is  made  up.  It  is  in  both  cases  called  the  simi' 
UUTy  and  in  the  latter  case  a  special  smiUier.  The  form  of 
a  special  similiter  is  thus  :  ^' And  the  said  A.  B."  (or  '*  C 
Z).,")  "  as  to  the  plea"  (or  "replication,"  Ac.)  "of  the  said 
C.  i).,"  {or  "J..  B")  "whereof  he  hath  put  himself  upon 
the  country,"  {or  whereof  he  hath  prayed  it  may  be  "  in- 
quired by  the  country,")  "  doth  the  like."  The  similiter, 
when  added  in  making  up  the  issue  or  paper-book,  is 
simply  this:  "And  the  said  A.  jB."  {or  "  C.  D.")  "doth 
the  like." 

As  the  party  has  no  option  in  accepting  the  issue,  when 
well  tendered,  and  as  the  similiter  may  in  that  case  be 
added  for  him,  the  acceptance  of  the  issue,  when  well  ten- 
nered,  may  be  considered  as  a  mere  matter  of  form.  It  is 
a  form,  however,  which  should  be  invariably  observed; 


(ri.)  HAyxnan  «.  Qerrard,  1  Saand.,  101.    But  see  GornwaUii  v.  Savefy 
Burr.,  772;  Sajre  v.  Minns,  Gowp.,  576. 

(6.)  Bac.  Ab.,  Pleas,  Ac.,  p.  353, 6th  edit ;  IMgbjv.  Fiteharbert,  Hob.,  Id: 
Wilson  V.  Kemp,  2  M.  A  S.,  649.  "  In  aU  pleadings,  wherever  a  traverse  was 
first  properly  taken,  the  israe  closed."    (QUb.,  G.  P.,  66.) 

(e.  I  Bat  he  may  plead  ir  ukppd, 

(<f )  Aipm,  p.  108 
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and  its  omission  has  sometimes  formed  a  ground  of  suo 
cessfu)  objection,  even  after  verdict,  (e.) 

The  rule  expresses  that  the  issue  must  be  accepted  onlj 
when  it  is  well  tendered.  For  if  the  opposite  party  thinkB 
the  traverse  bad,  in  substance  or  in  form,  or  objects  to  the 
mode  of  trial  proposed,  in  either  case  he  is  not  obliged  to 
add  the  similiter,  but  may  demur j  (/,)  and,  if  it  has  been 
added  for  him,  may  strike  it  out  and  demur,  {g.) 

The  similiter,  therefore,  serves  to  mark  the  acceptance 
both  of  the  question  itself  and  the  mode  of  trial  proposed. 
It  seems  originally,  however,  to  have  been  introduced  in 
a  view  to  the  latter  point  only.  The  resort  to  a  jury,  in 
ancient  times,  could  in  general  be  had  only  by  the  mutual 
consent  of  each  party,  (A.)  It  appears  to  have  been  with 
the  object  of  expressing  such  consent  that  the  similiter 
was  in  those  times  added  in  drawing  up  the  record ;  and 
from  the  record  it  afterwards  found  its  way  into  the  writ- 
ten pleadings.  Accordingly,  no  similiter  or  other  accept- 
ance of  issue  is  necessary  when  recourse  is  had  to  any  of 
the  other  irwdes  of  trial ;  and  the  rule  in  question  does  not 
extend  to  these.  Thus,  when  issue  is  tendered  to  be  tried 
by  the  record^  as  in  the  above  example,  (p.  229,)  the  plaintifi 
is  entitled  to  consider  the  issue  as  complete  upon  such 
tender,  (i,)  and  no  acceptance  of  it,  on  the  other  side,  is 
essential. 

(«.)  Griffith  V.  Orockford.  3  Brod.  k  Bing.,  1.  Bat  see  Sannd.,  319,  n.  6; 
ftnd  Tidd.  956,  8th  edit. 

(/.)  But  he  cannot />26a^  cfoer,  as  we  have  seen  he  may  do  in  case  of  an  im- 
material traverse  with  an  absque  hoc.  Whitehead  v.  Buckland,  Stile,  402 ; 
where  Roll,  C.  J.,  says  the  plaintiff  '*mu8t  either  demur  or  join  issue  with 
yo« ;  and  I  have  not  heard  of  p<unng  over  in  this  case,  as  may  be  done  in 
the  case  of  a  traverse,"  (meaning  a  traverse  with  an  absque  hoc.)  So  it  i^ 
said,  per  Holt,  C.  J.,  that  pleading  over,  when  issue  is  offered,  is  a  ducontin 
vance,    (Campbell  v.  St.  John,  1  Salk,  219.) 

ig.)   Vide  tupra,  p.  109. 

(h,)  See  Appendix,  note  34.  It  may  be  observed  that  this  is  still  indicated 
by  the  form  of  the  venire  facias,  which  contains  the  formal  clause,  "because 
as  well  the  said  C.  D.  as  the  said  A,  B."  Ac.,  '*have  put  themselves  upon 
that  jury."     Vide  nipra,  p.  115. 

(i.)  And  the  replication  may,  therefore,  condude  with  an  entry  that  a  dav 
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The  rale  in  question  extends  to  an  isaue  in  luWy  as  well 
as  an  issue  in  fact;  for,  by  analogy  (as  it  would  seem)  to 
the  similiter,  the  party  whose  pleading  is  opposed  by  a 
demurrer  is  required  formally  to  accept  the  issue  in  law 
which  it  tenders  by  thcf  formula  called  a  joinder  in  demur- 
rer ;  of  which  an  example  was  given  in  the  first  chapter,  {k.) 
However,  it  differs  in  this  respect  from  the  similiter,  that 
whether  the  issue  in  law  be  well  or  ill  tendered — ^that  is, 
whether  the  demurrer  be  in  proper  form  or  not^ — the  oppo- 
site party  is  equally  bound  to  join  in  demurrer.  For  it  is 
a  rule,  that  there  can  be  no  demurrer  upon  a  demurrer^  {I;) 
because  the  first  is  sufficient,  notwithstanding  any  inac- 
curacy in  its  form,  to  bring  the  record  before  the  court  for 
their  adjudication;  and  as  for  traverse  or  pleading  in  confes- 
sion and  avoidance^  there  is  of  course  no  ground  for  them 
while  the  last  pleading  still  remains  unanswered,  and  there 
is  nothing  to  oppose  but  an  exception  in  point  of  law. 

SECTION  II. 

OF   RULES   WHICH  TEND  TO    SECURE    THE    MATSRIALITT    OP  THl 

ISSUE. 

In  a  view  to  the  materiality  of  the  issue,  it  is  of  course 
necessary  that  at  each  step  of  the  series  of  pleadings,  by 
which  it  is  to  be  produced,  there  should  be  some  pertinent 
and  material  allegation  or  denial  of  fact  On  this  subject, 
therefore,  a  general  rule  may  be  propounded  in  the  follow- 
ing form : 

BULE. 

ALL  PLEADIVOB  MUST  OOVTAIN    MATTEB  PEBTIHEST  AVD  MATS&IAL. 

Thus,  if  to  an  action  of  assumpsit  against  an  adminis- 
tratrix, laying  promises  by  the  intestate,  she  pleads  that 


it  gi^en  to  ioBpect  the  record.  (Tipping  v.  Johnson,  2  Bob.  k  Pal.,  302 ;  Jack- 
ton  V.  Wickee.  2  Manli,  354 ;  7  Taunt.,  30,  S.  C. ;  Pitt «.  Knight,  1  Saand.,9e  a . 
Tidd,  300, 801, 8th  edit)   And  see  Booth,  96,  as  to  the  mise  on  a  writ  of  right 

(&.)  %ms,  p.  92. 

(/.)  Bac.  Ab.,  Ple5s,  Ac.,  N.  2.  And  demnrrer  upon  demnrrei  is  a  d^tnm^ 
^fiMaruif,    (Campbell  0.  St.  John,  1  Salk..  219.> 
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she,  tbe  defetd/miy  (instead  of  the  intestate,)  did  not  prom 
ise,  the  plea  is  obviously  immaterial  and  bad,  (m.)  So 
where,  in  replevin  for  taking  cattle,  the  defendant  avowed 
taking  them  in  the  close  in  which,  &c.,  for  rent  in  arrear, 
and  the  plaintiff  pleaded  in  bar  to  the  avowry  that  the 
cattle  were  not  levant  and  couchnnt  on  the  close  in  which, 
ftc,  the  plea  was  holden  bad  on  demurrer;  for  it  is  a  gen- 
eral rule,  that  all  things  upon  the  premises  are  distrainable 
for  rent  in  arrear,  and  the  levaucy  and  couchancy  of  the 
cattle  is  immaterial,  unless  under  special  circumstances, 
such  as  did  not  appear  by  the  plea  in  bar  to  have  existed 
in  this  case,  (n.) 

With  respect  to  traverses  in  particular,  this  general  doc- 
trine is  illustrated  in  the  books  by  subordinate  rules  of  a 
more  special  kind.     Thus  it  is  laid  down  : 

1.  That  traverse  must  not  be  taken  on  an  immaterial  poiniy  (p.) 

This  rule  prohibits,  first,  the  taking  of  a  traverse  on  a 
point  wholly  immaterial.  Thus  where,  to  an  action  of 
trespass  for  assault  and  battery,  the  defendant  pleaded  that 
a  judgment  was  recovered,  and  execution  issued  there- 
upon against  a  third  person,  and  that  the  plaintiff,  to  rescue 
that  person's  goods  from  the  execution,  assaulted  the  bail- 
ifb,  and  that  in  aid  of  tbe  baili£&,  and  by  their  command^ 
the  defendant  moUiter  manus  imposuit  upon  the  plai^^tiff, 
to  prevent  his  rescue  of  the  goods,  it  was  holden  that  a 
traverse  of  the  command  of  the  bailiffs  was  bad;  for  even 
without  their  command  the  defendant  might  lawfully 
interfere  to  prevent  a  rescue,  which  is  a  breach  of  the 
peace,  (y.) 

So,  by  this  rule,  a  traverse  is  not  good  when  taken  on 
matter  the  allegation  of  which  was  premature,  though  in 


(m.)  Anon.,  2  Vent.,  196. 

(n.)  Jones  v.  Powell,  6  Barn.  A  Ores.,  647. 

(o.)  Com.  IMg.,  Pleader,  R.  8,  G.  10;  Bac.  Ab.,  Pleas,  fto.,  H.  5. 

(p.)  Bndgwater  t.  Bythway,  3  Ley.,  113.  Aliter,  if  not  done  to  prevent 
m  rescue;  for  in  a  case  where  defendant  justifies  merely  as  assisfAnt  to,  and 
by  command  of,  a  pec8«.u  executing  legal  process,  the  command  is  trarersable 
(Brition  v.  Cole.  3  Salk.,  409.) 
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itself  not  immaterial  to  the  case.  Thus,  if  it  debt  on  boii«l 
the  plaintifi  should  declare  that,  at  the  time  of  sealing  and 
delivery,  the  defendant  was  of  fall  age,  t  ne  defendant  should 
not  traverse  this,  because  it  was  not  necessary  to  allege  it 
in  the  declaration;  though  if  in  fact  he  was  a  minor,  this 
would  be  a  good  subject  for  a  plea  of  infancy,  to  which  the 
plaintiff  might  then  well  reply  the  same  matter,  viz,  that 
he  was  of  age,  (q.) 

Again,  this  rule  prohibits-  the  taking  of  a  traverse  on 
matter  of  aggravation;  that  is,  matter  which  only  tends  to 
increase  the  amount  of  damages,  and  does  not  concern  the 
right  of  action  itself.  Thus,  in  trespass  for  chasing  sheep, 
per  quod  the  sheep  died,  the  dying  of  the  sheep,  being  ag- 
gravation only,  is  not  traversable,  (r.)  So  it  is  laid  down 
that,  in  general,  traverse  is  not  to  be  taken  on  matter  of 
inditcement;  that  is,  matter  brought  forward  only  by  way  of 
explanatory  introduction  to  the  main  allegations;  but  this 
is  open  to  many  exceptions,  for  it  often  happens  that  in- 
troductory matter  is  in  itself  essential,  and  of  the  substance 
of  the  case,  and  in  such  instances,  though  in  the  nature  of 
inducement,  it  may  nevertheless  be  traversed,  {a,) 

While  it  is  thus  the  rule,  that  traverse  must  not  be  taken 
on  :in  immaterial  point,  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  ob- 
served thatj  where  there  are  several  material  aUegationSy  it  is  in 
the  option  of  the  pleader  to  traverse  which  he  pleases^  {t.)  Thus, 
in  trespass,  if  the  defendant  pleads  that  A.  was  seized  and 
demised  to  him,  the  plaintiff  may  traverse  either  the  seizin 
or  the  demise,  (u.)  Again,  in  trespass,  the  defendant  pleads 
that  A.  was  seized,  and  enfeoffed  B.,  who  enfeoffed  C,  who 
enfeoffed  2).,  whose  estate  the  defendant  hath:  in  this  case 


{q.)  Sir  Ralph  Bovy's  Case,  1  Vent.,  217,  where  see  another  example. 

(r.)  Leech  v.  Widsley,  1  Vent,  54;  1  Lev.,  283  S.  C.  . 

(t.)  Com.  Dig.,  Pleader,  G.  14;  Einnersley  v.  Cooper,  Cro.  Elii.,  168;  Car 
Tick  V.  Blagrave,  1  Bred.  &  Bing.,  531. 

{i )  Com.  Dig.,  Pleader,  Q.  10;  Bead's  Caee,  6  Rep.,  24;  Doct.  PL,  354,  365, 
Baker  v.  Blackman,  Cro.  Jac.,  682;  Tonng  i.  Rndd,  Carth.,  347;  Yoong  v 
Buddie,  Salk.,  627;  Bac.  Ah,,  Pleas,  Ac..  H.  5,  p.  392,  5th  edit 

{u.)  Com.  D-g.,  Pleader,  0.  10;  Moor  v.  Podraj,  Hardr.,  317. 
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the  plaintiff  may  traverse  which  of  the  feoffinents  he  pleaeea, 

(x.) 

The  principle  of  this  rule  is  sufficiently  clear;  for  it  is 
evident  that  where  the  case  of  any  party  is  built  upon  sev- 
eral allegations,  each  of  which  is  essential  to  its  support,  it 
is  as  effectually  destroyed  by  the  demolition  of  any  one  of 
these  parts  as  of  another. 

It  is  also  laid  down — 

2.  That  a  traverse  must  not  be  too  larger  nar^  on  the  other  handj 
too  narrow^  (y.) 

As  a  traverse  must  not  be  taken  on  an  immaterial  alle- 
gation, so,  when  applied  to  an  allegation  that  is  material, 
it  ought,  in  general,  to  take  in  no  more  and  no  less  of  that 
allegation  than  is  material.  If  it  involves  moTty  the  traverse 
is  said  to  be  too  large:  if  less,  too  narrow. 

A  traverse  may  be  too  large,  by  involving  in  the  issue 
quantit}',  time,  place,  or  other  circumstances,  which,  though 
forming  part  of  the  allegation  traversed,  are  immaterial  to 
the  merits  of  the  cause.  Thus,  in  an  action  of  debt  on 
bond  conditioned  for  the  payment  of  1,5502.,  the  defend- 
ant pleaded  that  part  of  the  sum  mentioned  in  the  condi- 
tion, to  wit,  1,500Z.,  was  won  by  gaming,  contrary  to  the 
statute  in  such  case  made  and  provided,  and  that  the  bond 
was  consequently  void.  The  plaintiff  replied  that  the  bond 
was  given  for  a  just  debt,  and  traversed  that  the  1,5002. 
was  won  by  gaming,  in  manner  and  form  as  alleged.  On 
demurrer,  it  was  objected  that  the  replication  was  ill,  be- 
cause it  made  the  precise  sum  parcel  of  the  issue,  and 
tended  to  oblige  the  defendant  to  prove  that  the  whole 
sum  of  1,5002.  was  won  by  gaming;  whereas  the  statute 
avoids  the  bond  if  any  part  of  the  consideration  be  on  that 
account.  The  court  was  of  opinion  that  there  was  no  color 
to  maintain  the  replication,  for  that  the  material  part  of 
the  plea  was  that  part  of  the  money  for  which  the  bond 
was  given  was  won  by  gaming;  and  that  the  words  "to 


(x.)  Doct.  PI.,  365. 

(y.)  1  Smnd..  268,  n.  1,  269,  n.  2;  Com.  Dig.,  Plewler,  Q.  15,  G.  16. 
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wil,  ^,6002.,"  were  only  form,  of  which  the  replication 
oQg}.^  not  to  have  taken  any  notice,  (z.)  So,  where  the 
con(«ition  of  a  bond  was  that  the  obligor  shonld  serve  the 
obligee  half  a  year,  and,  in  an  action  of  debt  on  the  bond, 
the  defendant  pleaded  that  he  had  served  him  half  a  year 
at  i).,  in  the  county  of  K.,  and  the  plaintiff  replied  that  he 
had  not  served  him  half  a  year  at  D.,  in  the.  covniy  of  JP"., 
this  was  adjudged  to  be  a  bad  traverse,  as  involving  the 
pfcw?e,  which  was  immaterial,  (a.)  So,  where  the  plaintiff 
pleaded  that  the  queen,  at  a  manor  court,  held  on  such  a 
day,  by  /.  iS.,  her  steward,  and  by  copy  of  court-roll,  &c., 
granted  certain  land  to  the  plaintiff's  lessor,  and  the  de- 
fendant rejoined,  traversing  that  the  queen,  at  a  manor 
court,  held  such  a  day,  by  L  S.j  her  steward,  granted  the 
land  to  the  lessor,  the  court  held  that  the  traverse  was  ill, 
*'for  the  jury  are  thereby  bound  to  find  a  copy  on  such  a 
day,  and  by  such  a  steward,  which  ought  not  to  be."  The 
traverse,  it  seems,  ought  to  have  been,  that  the  qaeen  did 
not  grant,  in  manner  and  form  as  alleged^  (6,)  words  which, 
as  already  observed,  (c,)  bring  into  issue  only  the  suhstance 
of  the  allegation. 

Again,  a  traverse  may  be  too  large,  by  being  taken  in 
the  conjunctive^  instead  of  the  disjunctivej  where  it  is  not  ma- 
terial that  the  allegation  traversed  should  be  proved  con- 
junctively. Thus,  in  an  action  of  assumpsit,  the  plaintiff 
declared  on  a  policy  of  insurance,  and  averred  *^  that  the 
ship  insured  did  not  arrive  in  safety;  but  that  the  said 
ship,  tackle,  apparel,  ordnance,  munition,  artillery,  boat, 
and  other  furniture,  were  sunk  and  destroyed  in  the  said 
voyage."  The  defendant  pleaded  with  a  traverse,  "With- 
out this,  that  the  said  ship,  tackle,  apparel,  ordnance,  mu  • 
nition,  artillery,  boat,  and  other  furniture,  were  sunk  and 
destroyed  in  the  voyage,  in  manner  and  form  as  alleged." 


(2.;  Colborne  v.  StockdAla.  Sir..  403;  S  Mod.,  G8  S.  C. 

(o.)  Doct.  PI.,  360. 

(6.)  Lane  v.  Alexander.  Tely.,  122. 

(c.)  Supra  p.  200,  note  e. 
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Upon  demurrer,  this  traverse  was  adjudged  to  be  bad;  and 
it  was  held  that  the  defendant  oagbt  to  have  denied,  dis- 
junctively, that  the  ship  or  tackle,  &c.,  was  sunk  or  de^ 
stroyed,  because,  in  this  action  for  damages,  the  plaintiff 
would  be  entitled  to  recover  compensation  for  any  part  of 
that  which  was  the  subject  of  insurance,  and  had  been  lost; 
whereas,  (it  was  said,)  if  issue  had  been  taken  in  the  con- 
junctive form,  in  which  the  plea  was  pleaded,  ^^  and  the 
defendant  should  prove  that  only  a  cable  or  anchor  arrived 
in  safety,  he  would  be  acquitted  of  the  whole,  (d.) 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  a  party  maj/j  in  general, 
traverse  a  material  aUegation  of  title  or  estate^  to  the  extent  to 
which  it  is  aUegedy  though  it  need  not  have  been  alleged  to  that 
extent;  and  such  traverse  will  not  be  considered  as  too 
large,  (e.)  For  example,  in  an  action  of  replevin,  the  de- 
fendant avowed  the  taking  of  the  cattle,  as  damage  feasant, 
in  the  place  in  which,  &c. ;  the  same  being  the  freehold  of 
Sir  J^.  L.  To  this  the  plaintiff  pleaded  that  he  was  seized 
in  his  demesne  as  of  fee  of  B,  close,  adjoining  to  the 
place  in  which,  &c. ;  that  Sir  F.  L.  was  bound  to  repair  the 
fence  between  B.  close  and  the  place  in  which,  &c. ;  and 
that  the  cattle  escaped  through  a  defect  of  that  fence.  The 
defendant  traversed,  that  the  plaintiff  wa^  seized  in  his  de- 
mesne as  of  fee  of  B.  close;  and  on  demurrer  the  court 
was  of  opinion  that  it  was  a  good  traverse,  for  though  a 
less  estate  than  a  seizin  in  fee  would  have  been  sufficient 
to  sustain  the  plaintiff's  case,  yet,  as  the  plaintiff,  who 
should  best  know  what  estate  he  had,  had  pleaded  a  seizin 
in  fee,  his  adversary  was  entitled  to  traverse  the  title  so 
laid,  (/.)  Again,  in  an  action  of  trespass,  for  trespasses 
committed  in  a  close  of  pasture,  containing  eight  acres,  in 


(<2.)  Gk)ram  v.  Sweeting,  2  Saand.,  205. 

(e.)  Com.  Big.,  Pleader,  G.  16;  Sir  Fraacia  Leke*8  Case,  Dy.,  365;  2  Saand., 
207,  n.  24 ;  Wood  v.  Budden,  Hob.,  119 ;  Tatem  v.  Perient,  Yelv.,  195 ;  Car- 
vick  V.  Blagrave,  1  Brod.  &  Bing.,  531.  Palmer  v.  Ekine,  2  Str.,  81 8,  is  ap- 
parently contra,  but,  from  tlie  report  of  the  same  case,  (Ld.  Bay.,  1550,)  it 
<nay  be  reconciled  with  the  other  aathonties. 

(J.)  Sir  Francis  Leke's  Case,  Dyer,  365 ;  2  Saond.,  206  a,  n.  22. 
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the  town  of  ToUard  Boyal,  the  defendant  pleaded  that  TT., 
Barl  of  Salisbarjy  was  seized  in  fee  and  of  right  of  an 
ancient  chase  of  deer,  called  Cranborn,  and  that  the  said 
chose  did  extend  itself,  as  well  in  and  through  the  said 
eight  acres  of  pasture  as  in  and  through  the  said  town  of 
Tollard  Royal ;  and  j  ustified  the  trespasses  as  committed  in 
using  the  said  chase.  The  plaintiff  traversed,  thoU  the  said 
chase  extended  itself  as  well  to  the  eight  acres  as  to  the  whole 
town;  and,  issue  being  taken  thereon,  it  was  tried  and  found 
for  the  plaintiff.  It  was  then  moved,  in  arrest  of  judg- 
ment, 'Hhat  this  issue  and  verdict  were  fiiulty,  because,  if 
the  chase  did  extend  to  the  eight  acres  only,  it  was  enough 
for  the  defendant;  and  therefore  the  finding  of  the  jury, 
that  it  did  not  extend  as  well  to  the  whole  town  as  to  the 
eight  acres,  did  not  conclude  against  the  defendant's  right 
in  the  eight  acres,  which  was  only  in  question.  But  it  was 
answered  by  the  court,  that  there  was  no  fault  in  the  issue, 
much  less  in  the  verdict,  (which  was  according  to  the 
issue,)  but  the  fault  was  in  the  defendant's  plea;  for  he 
puts  in  his  plea  more  than  he  needed,  viz,  the  whole 
town,  which,  being  to  his  own  disadvantage  and  to  the 
advantage  of  the  plaintiff,  there  was  no  reason  for  him  to 
demur  upon  it,  but  rather  to  admit  it,  as  he  did,  and  so 
to  put  it  in  issue.  And  so  judgment  was  given  for  the 
plaintiff,"  {g.) 

Of  a  traverse  too  narrow j  the  following  is  an  example : 
In  an  action  of  assumpsit,  brought  for  a  compensation  for 
the  plaintiff's  service  as  a  hired  servant,  the  plaintiff  al- 
leged that  he  served  from  the  21st  of  Mairch,  1647,  to  1st 
.November,  1664;  the  defendant  pleaded  that  the  plaintiff 
continued  in  the  service  till  December,  1658,  and  then 
voluntarily  quitted  the  service;  vnthout  this^  that  he  served 
vnUl  the  1st  of  November^  1664.  This  was  a  bad  traverse, 
for,  as  the  plaintiff,  in  this  action  for  damages,  is  entitled 
to  compensation,  pro  tanto,  for  any  period  of  service,  it  is 
obviously  no  answer  to  say  that  he  did  not  serve  the  whole 

(y )  Wood  V.  Badden,  Hob..  119 

16 
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time  alleged,  (h,)  So  a  traverse  may  be  too  narrow,  by 
being  applied  to  part  only  of  an  allegation,  which  the  law 
considers  aa  in  its  nature  indivisible  and  entire,  such  as 
that  of  a  prescription  or  grant.  Thus,  in  an  action  of 
trespass  for  breaking  and  entering  the  plaintiff's  close^ 
called  S.  C,  and  digging  stones  therein,  the  defendant 
pleaded  that  there  are  certain  wastes  lying  open  to  one 
another,  one,  the  close  called  &  C,  and  the  other  called 
S.  (t.,  and  so  proceeded  to  prescribe  for  the  liberty  of 
digging  stones  in  both  closes,  and  justified  the  trespasses 
under  that  prescription.  The  replication  traversed  the 
prescriptive  right  in  S.  C.  owiy,  dropping  S.  Q. ;  but  the 
court  held  that  the  traverse  could  not  be  so  confined,  and 
must  be  taken  on  the  whole  prescription  as  laid,  (i.) 

SECTION  m. 

OF  RULES  WHICH  TEND  TO  PRODUCE  SINGLENESS  OB  UNITT  IN  THE 

ISSUE. 

The  following  rules  enforce  singleness  in  the  method  of 
pleading  or  allegation,  and,  by  consequence,  tend  to  pro- 
duce a  single  issue. 

RULE  I. 

PLEADIHGB  MUST  HOT  BB  DOUBLE,  (ib.) 

This  rule  applies  both  to  the  declaration  and  subsequent 
pleadings.  Its  meaning,  with  respect  to  the  former,  is» 
that  the  declaration  must  not,  in  support  of  a  single  de- 
mand, allege  several  distinct  matters,  by  any  one  of  which 
that  demand  is  sufficiently  supported.  With  respect  to 
the  subsequent  pleadings,  the  meaning  is,  that  none   ot ' 

{h.)  On^^ome  V.  Rogers,  1  Saund.,  267.  This  is  a  case  which  could  not  arise 
in  assumpsit  at  the  present  day,  because,  by  the  modem  practice,  the  plea 
would  be  only  non-assumpsit 

;i.)  Morewood  v.  Wood,  4  T.  B.,  157;  and  see  Dost.  PL,  361.  352.  370; 
Briddle  and  Napper's  Case,  11  Rep.,  10  b ;  Bradbum  v.  Eennerdale,  Carth., 
164;  1  Saund.,  268,  n.  1. 

(ib.)  Com.  Dig.,  Pleader.  C.  33,  £.  2.  F.  16;  Bao.  Ab.,  FImi,  Aa.  K.;  Ham- 
phreys  v.  Bethily.  2  Vent.  108.  222 ;  Doot  PL.  186. 
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them  is  to  oontain  several  distitict  anst^ers  to  that  which 
preceded  it,  and  the  reason  of  the  rule  in  each  case  is,  that 
such  pleading  tends  to  several  issues  in  respect  of  a  single 
claim,  [L) 

The  rule,  it  may  be  observed,  in  its  terms,  points  to 
dotibleness  oiily,  as  if  it  prohibited  only  the  use  of  two  alle- 
gations or  answers  of  this  description;  but  its  meaning, 
of  course,  equally  extends  to  the  case  of  more  than  two, 
the  term  dovAleness,  or  duplicity^  being  applied,  though  with 
some  inaccuracy,  to  either  case. 

Of  this  rule,  as  applied  to  the  declaration^  the  following 
is  an  example:  The  plaintiff  declared  in  debt  on  a  penal 
bill,  (m,)  by  which  the  defendant  was  to  pay  ten  shillirgs 
on  the  11th  of  June,  add  ten  shillings  upon  the  10th  of 
July  next  following,  and  ten  shillings  every  three  weeks 
after,  till  a  certain  total  sum  were  satisfied  by  such  several 
payments,  and  by  the  said  bill  the  defendant  bound  him- 
self for  the  true  payment  of  the  said  several  sums  in  the 
penal  sum  of  seven  pounds,  and  the  plaintiff  alleged  that 
the  defendant  did  not  pay  the  said  total  simij  or  any  pari 
thereof y  upon  the  several  days  aforesaid;  whereby  an  action 
had  accrued  to  him  to  demand  the  said  penalty  of  seven 
pounds.  This  was  held  bad  for  duplicity.  For,  if  the 
defendant  had  failed  in  payment  of  <my  one  of  the  sums, 
such  failure  would  alone  be  a  breach  of  the  condition,  and 
sufficient  to  entitle  the  plaintiff  to  the  penally  he  claimed  : 
and  the  plaintiff  ought,  therefore,  to  have  confined  him 
self  to  the  allegation  of  the  non-payment  of  one  of  those 
sums  only,  (n.)  So,  where  the  plaintiff  declared  in  assump- 
sit, that  the  defendant  was  indebted  to  him  in  such  a  sum, 
for  nourishing  one  E.  Zr.,  at  the  request  of  the  defendant, 
which  the  latter  promised  to  pay,  and  also  that  the  defend- 


^2.)  La  cftOM  est  pur  ceo,  que  deox  iaauM  porroient  eefere  pris  snr  lee  pleet. 
(Per  Finchden,  49  Ed.  Ill,  45;)  see  ftlfo  15  Ed.  IV,  1. 

(m.)  BUUpeTuU  are  instromentB  not  now  in  um,  having  been  rapeneded  bj 
banda  uitk  eonditiofu.  The  example  in  the  text  would,  theretoe,  not  ooeoi 
in  modem  practice,  but  serreB  equally  well  the  purpoee  at  iUoftratiott. 

(n.)  Humphreys  v.  Bethily,  2  Vent,  19^,  28S. 
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ant  promised  to  pay  him  so  uiuch  as  he  reasonably  deserved 
to  have  for  nourishing  the  said  E.  L.  during  the  same  time^ 
this  was  biid  for  duplicity,  and,  indeed,  also  for  repuguati- 
cy,  (another  fault  in  pleading  that  will  be  hereafter  consid- 
ered,) as  the  two  promises — to  pay  a  sum  certain,  and  to 
pay  quantum  meruit — were  inconsistent,  and  could  not 
stand  together,  (o.) 

Of  duplicity  in  pleadings^  subsequent  to  the  declaration^  the 
tbllowing  example  occurs  in  a  plea  in  abatement:  The  defend* 
ant  pleaded,  in  disability  of  the  person  of  the  plaintiff,  ten 
different  outlawries  adjudged  against  him,  and  it  was  held 
that  the  plea  was  ill  for  duplicity;  because  the  plaintiff 
was  disabled  as  well  by  one  outlawry  as  by  the  whole  ten. 
{p.)  The  following  is  an  instance  of  duplicity  in  a  plea  in 
bar:  In  trespass  for  breaking  a  close  and  depasturing  the 
herbage  with  cattle,  if  the  defendant  pleads  that  A.  had  a 
right  of  common,  and  B.  also  a  right  of  common,  in  the 
close,  and  that  the  defendant,  as  their  servant  and  by  their 
command,  entered  and  turned  in  the  cattle,  in  exercise  of 
their  rights  of  common,  the  plea  is  bad  for  duplicity,  {q;) 
because  the  title  of  either  one  or  other  of  the  commoners, 
and  the  authority  derived  as  his  servant,  would  have  alone 
constituted  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  declaration.  Duplic- 
ity in  the  replication  may  be  thus  exemplified :  The  plaint- 
iff declared  in  trespass  for  breaking  and  entering  his  sta- 
ble, cutting  asunder  a  beam,  and  throwing  down  the  tiles 
of  the  roof.  The  defendant  justified,  as  servant  to  Sir 
H,  G.y  and  pleaded  that  Sir  H.  G.  was  seized  of  a  wall  in 
his  demesne  as  of  fee,  and  because  the  beam  was  placed 
in  the  wall  of  the  said  Sir  JS.  G.  without  his  consent,  the 
defendant,  as  his  servant,  in  order  to  remove  this  nuisance, 
did  enter  the  stable  and  cut  the  beam  as  near  to  the  wall 
as  he  could,  doing  as  little  damage  as  possible,  and  thereby 
the  tiles  were  thrown  down.     The  plaintiff  replied,  trav- 

(o.)  Hart  V.  Longfield,  7  Mod.,  148.    Ab  to  the  duplicity  in  the  deehraUn 
«ee  also  ComwalliB  v.  Sayery,  2  Burr.,  773;  Manser's  Case,  2  Bep.,  4. 
(/>.)  Treyelian  v.  Seooomb,  Garth.,  8.    See  Appendix,  note  66. 
{g.)  Vin.  Ab.,  tit.  Doable  Pleas,  A,  114,  oites  15  Henry  VII,  10. 
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ersing  that  the  wall  was  Sir  H,  G.^s;  and  then,  with  a 
protestation  that  the  wall  was  not  his,  further  pleaded  that 
the  defendant,  of  his  own  wrong,  did  throw  down  the  tiles, 
for  the  cutting  the  beam  as  aforesaid.  The  court  held 
that,  ♦he  first  traverse  being  a  complete  answer  to  the  .whole, 
the  second  made  the  replication  double,  (r.) 

The  object  of  this  rule  being  to  enforce  a  single  issue, 
upon  a  single  subject  of  c^az/??,  admitting  of  several  issues 
where  the  claims  are  distinct^  (5,)  the  rule  is,  accordingly, 
carried  no  further  than  this  in  its  application.  The  decla- 
ration^  therefore,  may,  in  support  of  several  demands^  allege 
as  many  distinct  matters  as  are  respectively  applicable  to 
each.  Thus,  let  one  of  the  examples  above  given,  with 
respect  to  the  declaration,  be  so  far  varied  as  to  substitute, 
for  the  case  of  an  action  in  debt  on  a  penal  bill  for  the 
penalty  accrued  in  consequence  of  non-payment  of  a  sum 
by  several  installments,  the  case  of  an  action  of  covenant, 
on  a  covenant  to  pay  that  sum  by  similar  installments.  In 
this  latter  case  the  plaintiff  might,  without  duplicity, 
declare  that  the  defendant  '*  did  not  pay  the  said  total  sum, 
or  any  part  thereof,  upon  the  several  days  aforesaid."  For 
he  does  not,  as  in  the  action  upon  the  penal  bill,  found 
upon  such  non-payments  a  single  claim,  viz,  the  claim  to  the 
penalty  of  seven  pounds;  there  being  no  penalty  in  ques- 
tion, his  claims  are  multiplied  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  non-payments;  that  is,  he  is  entitled  to  ten  shillings  in 
respect  of  the  first  default,  and  ten  shillings  more  upon 
each  of  the  rest;  the  allegation  of  several  defaults  is, 
therefore,  in  this  case,  the  allegation  of  so  many  distinct 
demands,  and  consequently  allowable,  {L)  So  the  plea, 
though  it  must  not  contain  several  answers  to  the  \vhole 
of  the  declaration,  may  nevertheless  make  distinct  answers 
to  SQch  parts  of  it  as  relate  to  different  matters  of  claim  or 
complaint,  (u.)    Thus,  in  the  preceding  example  of  da« 


(r.)  Hamphreya  v  Charchmui,  Rep.,  temp.  Hard.,  289. 

(i.)  ^pra,  p.  151. 

(t)  See  Bac.  Ab.,  Fleas.  Ac,,  p.  446,  6th  edit. 

(«.)  Com.  Dig.»  rieador,  £.  2  Co.  Litt.,  304  a. 
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plicity  in  a  plea  in  bar,  if  the  case  were  a  little  yaried,  and 
the  defendant,  being  charged  with  patting  five  beastd  on 
the  common,  had  pleaded  that  A.  and  B.  had  respectively 
rights  of  common  there,  and  that  he,  as  the  servant  of  A., 
put  in  two  of  the  beasts  in  respect  of  his  common  right, 
and,  as  the  servant  of  J?.,  put  in  three  in  respect  jf  his 
common  right,  there  would  no  longer  be  duplicity ;  for 
he  pleads  the  several  titles,  not  as  several  answers  to  the 
same  subject  of  claim  or  complaint,  but  as  distinct  answers 
to  different  matters  of  complaint,  arising  in  respect  of  dif- 
ferent cattle,  (x.)  So,  in  the  replication  and  other  subse- 
quent parts  of  the  series,  a  severance  of  pleading  may  take 
place  in  respect  of  several  subjects  of  claim  or  complaint 
Thus,  if  an  action  be  brought  for  trespasses  in  closes  A. 
and  B,y  and  the  defendant  pleads  a  single  matter  of  defense 
applying  to  both  closes,  the  plaintiff  is  still  at  liberty,  in 
his  replication,  to  give  one  answer  as  to  so  much  of  the 
pleii  us  applies  to  close  A.y  and  another  answer  as  to  so 
much  of  the  plea  as  applies  to  close  jB.,  (y.)  The  power, 
however,  of  alleging  in  a  plea  distinct  matters,  in  answer 
to  such  parts  of  the  declaration  as  relate  to  different  claims, 
seems  to  be  subject  to  this  restriction:  that  neither  of  the 
matters  so  alleged  be  such  as  would  alone  be  a  sufficient 
answer  to  the  whole.  Thus,  if  an  action  be  brought  on 
two  bonds,  though  the  defendant  may  plead,  as  to  one, 
payment,  and  as  to  the  other,  duress;  yet  if  he  pleads  as 
to  one  a  release  of  all  actions^  and  as  to  the  other  duress,  it 
will  be  double;  for  the  release  is  alone  a  sufficient  answer 
to  both  bonds,  {z.) 

Again,  if  there  be  several  defendants^  the  rule  against  du- 
plicity is  not  carried  so  far  as  to  compel  each  of  them  to 
make  the  same  answer  to  the  declaration.  Each  defend- 
ant is  at  liberty  to  use  such  plea  as  he  may  think  proper 

(x.)  Vin  Ab.,  tit.  Double  Pleas,  A,  116. 

(y.)  See  an  example,  in  Johns  v.  Whitley,  3  WUs.,  132. 

(2.)  Doct.  PI.,  p.  136;  Vin.  Ab.,  tit.  Doable  Pleas,  D.  In  Viner,  however, 
^me  cases  are  cited  which  show  that  this  restriction  has  not  been  nniformlj 
•bse!  %  ed,  or  ie  at  least  open  to  several  exceptions. 
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for  his  own  defense,  and  they  may  either  join  m  ^he  same 
plea  or  sever,  at  their  discretion,  (a.)  Bat,  if  the  defend- 
ants have  once  nnited  in  the  plea,  thej  cannot  afterwards 
sever  at  the  rejoinder  or  other  later  stage  of  the  plead- 
ing, (6.) 

Where,  in  respect  of  several  subjects  or  several  defend- 
ants, a  severance  has  thns  taken  place  in  the  pleading,  this 
may,  of  course,  lead  to  a  corresponding  severance  in  the 
whole  subsequent  series,  and,  as  the  ultimate  effect,  to  the 
production  of  several  issues.  And  where  there  are  several 
issues,  they  may,  respectively,  be  decided  in  favor  of 
different  parties,  and  the  judgment  will  follow  the  same 
division. 

Such  being  in  general  the  nature  of  duplicity,  the  fol- 
lowing rules  or  points  of  remark  will  tend  to  its  further 
illustration: 

1.  A  pleading  vriU  be  double  that  contains  several  answerSn, 
'xhatever  be  the  class  or  quality  of  the  answer.  Thus,  it  will 
^e  double  by  containing  several  matters  in  abatement  or 
several  matters  in  bar,  (c,)  or  by  containing  one  matter  in 
abatement  and  another  in  bar,  {d.)  So  a  pleading  will  be 
double  by  containing  several  matters  in  confession  and 
avoidance,  or  several  answers  by  way  of  traverse,  or  by 
combining  a  traverse  with  a  matter  in  confession  and 
avoidance,  (€.) 

2.  Matter  may  suffice  to  make  a  pleading  doubUy  though  it  be 
ill  pleaded.  Thus,  in  trespass  for  assault  and  batteiy,  the 
defendant  pleaded  that  he  committed  the  trespasses  in  the 


{a.)  Co.  Litt.,  30?  a.;  Essington  v.  Boucher,  Hob.,  245.  It  Ib  said,  how- 
ever, arguendo,  in  tlie  case  cited,  that  they  cannot  sever  in  dilatory  pleas 
Sed^J    (See  Cuppledick  v.  Terwhit,  Hob..  360.) 

(b.)  And  see  a  case  where,  upon  a  replication  to  a  plea  by  one  defendant^ 
a  rejoinder  by  all  the  defendants  was  adjudged  to  be  bad.  (Morrow  v.  Belcher. 
4  Barn.  <b  Ores.,  704.) 

(c.)  Com.  Dig.,  Pleader,  E.  2;  and  see  the  cases  already  cited  on  the  sub- 
iect  of  duplicity. 

(d.)  Semb.  Com.  Dig.,  Pleader,  £.  2 ;  Bleeke  v.  Qrove,  1  Sid ,  176. 

(e.)  Com.  Dig.,  Pleader.  £.  2;  Bac.  Ab.,  Pleas  Ac..  K.;  and  see  the 
already  cited. 
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moderate  correction  o{  the  plaintiff  as  his  seivant.  and 
ixLither  pleaded,  that  since  that  time  the  plain tiif  had  dis- 
charged and  released  to  him  the  said  trespasses,  withont 
alleging,  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  a  release  under  seaL 
The  court  held  that  this  plea  was  double,  the  moderate 
correction  and  the  release  being  each  a  matter  of  defense; 
and,  though  the  release  was  insufficiently  pleaded,  yet,  as 
it  was  a  matter  that  a  material  issue  might  have  been  taken 
upon,  it  sufficed  to  make  the  plea  doable,  (/.) 

On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  that 

3.  Matter  immaterial  cannot  operate  to  make  a  pleading  dou- 
ble^ {g.)  Thus,  in  an  action  by  the  executors  of  J.  G^  on 
a  bond  conditioned  that  the  defendant  should  warrant  to 
J.  G.  a  certain  meadow,  the  defendant  pleaded  that  the 
said  meadow  was  copyhold  of  a  certain  manor,  and  that 
there  is  a  custom  within  the  manor,  that  if  the  customary 
tenants  fail  in  payment  of  their  rents  and  services,  or 
commit  waste,  then  the  lord  for  the  time  being  may  enter 
for  forfeiture;  and  that  the  said  J,  G.^  during  his  life, 
peaceably  enjoyed  the  meadow;  which  descended  after  his 
death  to  one  -B.,  his  son  and  heir;  who,  of  hrs  own  wrong, 
entered  without  the  admission  of  the  lord,  against  the 
custom  of  the  manor;  and  because  three  shillings  of  rent 
were  in  arrear  on  such  a  day,  the  lord  entered  into  the 
meadow,  as  into  lands  forfeited.  On  demurrer,  it  was 
objected  (among  other  things)  that  the  plea  was  double; 
because,  in  showing  the  forfeiture  to  have  accrued  by  the 
heir's  own  wrongftil  act,  two  several  matters  are  alleged: 
first,  that  he  entered  without  admission,  against  the  cus- 
tom ;  secondly,  that  three  shillings  of  rent  were  in  arrear. 
But  the  judges  held,  that  the  only  sufficient  cause  of  for- 


(/.)  Bac.  Ab.,  Pleas,  <Sbc..  E.  2;  Bleeke  v.  Grove,  1  Sid.,  175. 

[g.)  Bac.  Ab.,  Pleas,  &c.  K.  2;  1  Hen.  VII.,  16;  Countess  of  Northumber- 
land's Case,  6  Rep.,  98  a. ;  Case  of  the  Ezecntors  of  Grenelefe,  Dyer,  42  b. ; 
Doct.  PL,  138.  There  is,  however,  a  dictum  of  Doddridge,  J.,  that  a  plea  may 
be  double,  though  only  one  of  the  matters  be  material.  (Calfe  v  Nevil, 
Po])h.,  18 ).}  But  the  weight  of  the  authorities,  and  the  reanou  of  the  thinK 
are  opjiosed  \>  this  opinion. 
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feiture  was  the  non-payment  of  rent;  that,  there  being  no 
custom  alleged  for  forfeiture  in  respect  of  entry  without 
admisBioDy  the  averment  of  such  entry  was  mere  sur* 
plusage,  and  could  not,  therefore,  avail  to  make  the  plea 
double,  (A.)  It  is,  however,  to  be  observed,  that  the  plea 
seems  to  rdy  on  the  non-payment  of  the  rent  as  the  only 
ground  of  forfeiture;  for  it  alleges  that,  ^^ because  three 
shillings  of  the  rent  were  in  arrear,  the  lord  entered;"  and 
the  court  noticed  this  circumstance.  The  case,  therefore, 
does  not  explicitly  decide,  that  where  two  several  matters 
are  not  only  pleaded,  but  relied  upoUj  the  immateriality  of 
one  of- them  shall  prevent  duplicity;  but  the  manner  in 
which  the  judges  express  themselves  seems  to  show  that 
the  doctrine  goes  to  that  extent;  and  there  are  other  au- 
thorities the  same  way,  (i.) 

This  doctrine,  that  a  plea  may  be  rendered  double  by 
matter  Ul  pleaded^  but  not  by  immaterial  matter,  quite 
accords  with  the  object  of  the  rule  a^inst  duplicity,  as 
formerly  explained,  (k.)  That  object  is  the  avoidance 
of  several  issues.  Now,  whether  a  matter  be  well  or  iU 
pleaded,  yet  if  it  be  sufficient  in  substance,  so  that  the 
opposite  party  may  go  to  issue  upon  it,  if  he  chooses  to 
plead  over,  without  taking  the  formal  objection,  such  mat- 
ter tends  to  the  production  of  a  separate  issue,  and  is  on 
that  ground  held  to  make  the  pleading  double*  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  matter  be  immaterial,  no  issue  can  prop- 
erly be  taken  upon  it;  it  does  not  tend,  therefore,  to  a 
separate  issue,  nor,  consequently,  fall  within  the  rule  against 
duplicity. 

4.  No  matter  tmU  operate  to  make  a  pleading  double  that  is 
pleaded  only  as  necessary  inducement  to  another  allegation. 
Thus,  it  may  be  pleaded  without  duphcity  that,  after  the 
cause  of  action  accrued,  the  plaintiff  (a  woman)  took  hus- 
band, and  that  the  husband  afterwards  released  the  de- 


(A.)  Case  of  the  Lxecaton  of  Orenelefe,  Dyer.  42  b 

(i.)  fiac.  Ab..  Pleas.  <ic..  K.  2. 

(k,)  8upn ,  p.  242:  and  see  also  p.  152 
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feudant;  for  though  the  coverture  is  itself  a  defeuse,  a^ 
well  as  the  release,  yet  the  averment  of  the  coverture  is  a 
necessary  introduction  to  that  of  the  release,  (L)  This 
exception  to  the  general  rule  is  prescribed  by  an  evident 
principle  of  justice;  for  the  party  has  a  right  to  rely  on 
an  J  single  matter  that  he  pleases  in  preference  to  anolJier; 
as  in  this  instance,  on  the  release,  in  preference  to  the  cov 
erture;  but  if  a  necessary  inducement  to  the  matter  on 
which  he  relies,  when  itself  amounting  to  a  defense,  were 
held  to  make  his  pleading  double,  the  effect  would  be  to 
exclude  him  from  this  right,  and  compel  him  to  rely  on 
the  inducement  only. 

5.  No  matters  J  howeoer  myldfarums^  will  operate  to  make 
a  pleading  dovble  that  together  constitute  but  one  connected 
proposition  or  entire  point.  Thus,  to  an  action  for  assault 
and  imprisonment,  if  the  defendant  plead  that  he  arrested 
the  plaintiff  on  suspicion  of  felony,  he  may  set  forth  any 
number  of  circumstances  of  suspicion,  though  each  cir- 
cumstance may  be  alone  sujSicient  to  justify  the  arrest; 
for  all  of  them  taken  together  do  but  amount  to  one  con> 
nected  cause  of  suspicion,  (m.)  This  qualification  of  the 
rule  against  duplicity  applies  not  only  to  pleadings  in 
confession  and  avoidance,  but  to  traverses  also;  so  that  a 
man  may  deny  as  well  as  affirm,  in  pleading,  any  number 
of  circumstances  that  together  form  but  a  single  point  or 
proposition.  Thus,  in  an  action  of  trespass  for  breaking 
the  plaintiff's  close  and  depasturing  it  with  cattle,  the  de- 
fendant pleaded  a  right  of  common  in  the  close  for  the 
said  cattle,  being  his  own  commonable  cattle,  levant  and 
couchant,  upon  the  premises.  The  plaintiff,  in  the  replica- 
tion, traversed,  "that  the  cattle  were  the  defendant's  own 
cattle,  and  that  they  were  levant  and  couchant  upon  the 
premises,  and  commonable  cattle."  On  demurrer  for  du- 
plicity, it  was  objected  that  there  were  three  distinct  fact^ 
put  in  issue  by  this  replication,  any  one  of  which  would  be 

I  —  -  a 

{I]  Bftc.  Ab.,  Plew,  Ac..  K.  2;  Com.  Dig.,  Pleader,  E.  2;  24  E.  Ill,  76  b. 
(m.)  Vin.  Ab..  Double  Pleaa,  A.  7.,  cites  2  Ed,  IV,  8. 
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•officient  by  itself;  but  the  court  held  that  the  poiut  of 
the  defense  was,  thut  the  cattle  in  question  were  eutitled 
to  common;  that  this  point  was  single,  though  it  involved 
the  three  several  factSy  that  the  cattle  were  the  defendant's 
own,  that  they  were  levant  and  couchant,  and  that  they 
were  commonable  cattle;  that  the  replication  traversiug 
these  facts,  in  eftect,  therefore,  only  traversed  the  single 
point,  whether  the  cattle  were  entitled  to  common;  and 
was,  consequently,  not  open  to  the  objection  of  du|.>licity, 
(n.)  The  most  frequent  instance  of  this  cumulative  trav- 
erse, as  it  may  be  called,  occurs  in  the  case  of  the  repli- 
cation, de  injuria  absque  tali  causa.  This  replication,  (it 
will  be  recollected,)  alleges  that  the  defendant  did  the  act 
(the  subject  of  complaint)  of  his  own  wrong,  and  ^^  without 
the  cause  alleged;^*  and  this  cause  frequently  consists  of  several 
connected  circumstances,  of  which  the  example  formerly 
given  (o)  may  serve  as  an  illustration.  Another  example 
is  afforded  by  the  following  recent  case.  In  an  action  for 
maliciously  suing  out  a  commission  of  bankruptcy  against 
the  plaintiff,  the  defendant  pleaded  that  the  plaintiff,  being 
a  trader,  and  indebted  to  him  in  lOOZ.,  became  bankrupt; 
whereupon  the  defendant  sued  out  the  commission.  The 
plaintiff  replied  de  injuria  absque  tali  causa.  Upon  de- 
murrer, it  was  objected  that  by  this  form  of  replication  it 
was  attempted  to  put  in  issue  three  distinct  facts:  the 
trading,  the  petitioning  creditor's  debt,  and  the  act  of 
bankruptcy;  but  it  was  adjudged  that  these  facts  together 
constituted  but  one  proposition,  viz,  that  the  plaintiff  duly 
became  bankrupt,  and  that  the  replication  was  therefore 
good,  (jp.)    It  is,  however,  (as  was  formerly  stated,)  (9,)  a 


^n.)  RobiDflon  v.  Rayley,  1  Burr.,  316. 

^0.)  Swjpra,  p  180. 

(p.)  0*Brien  v.  Sazoh,  2  Barn.  &  Gres.,  908;  and  see  another  example  in 

FhiUipe  v.  Howgate,  6  Barn.  &  Aid.,  220,  a  case  which  proTee  that  npon  thif 

replication  the  defendant  moBt  prove  the  whoU  of  the  caoee  alleged  in  hii 

ilea,  00  far  as  material  to  the  defense,  bat  not  snch  circnmatancee  of  it  is  an 

dnmateiial. 

(q.)  8'ipta,  p.  180. 
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restriction  in  the  use  of  this  rcplicatioD,  that  it  cannot  be 
applied  so  as  to  include  in  the  traverse  any  matter  alleged 
on  the  other  side  in  the  nature  of  tiiky  iniei'estj  command' 
m£nty  avihorUy^  or  matter  of  record.  If,  therefore,  any  such 
matter  be  contained  in  the  plea,  and  the  plaintiff  wishes  to 
deny  it,  such  matter  must  be  traversed  separately;  or,  if 
he  chooses  not  to  point  the  denial  to  this,  but  to  other  mat- 
ters in  the  plea,  these  other  matters  must  separately  form 
the  subject  of  traverse.  In  the  former  case,  the  denial  is 
in  ihe  words  of  the  allegation ;  in  the  latter,  the  usual  form 
is  to  plead  with  a  protestation,  and  a  traverse  de  injuria 
absque  residuo  catLsce,  thus :  '^  Protesting  that  the  said  C.  D. 
is  not  seized,  &c.  For  replication,  nevertheless,  in  this 
behalf,  the  said  A.  B.  says  that  the  said  C.  D.,  of  his  own 
wrong,  and  without  the  residue  of  the  cause  in  his  said,  plea 
alleged,  broke  and  entered  the  said  close,  &c.,"  (r.)  And 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  this  restriction,  by  which  matter 
of  tiilCy  interesty  commandment^  authority j  or  record  is  required 
to  be  separately  traversed,  is'  not  to  be  taken  as  applicable 
merely  to  the  use  of  the  replication  de  injuria,  but  extends 
^it  is  conceived)  in  its  principle  to  all  cases  of  cumulative 
traverse,  so  that  it  may  be  said  to  be  generally  true,  that 
where  any  such  matter  is  alleged  in  connection  with  other 
circumstances,  it  is  not  a  case  in  which  it  is  competent  to 
the  other  party  to  traverse  cumulatively,  (s;)  and  that,  if 
he  include  all  these  circumstances  in  the  same  traverse,  his 
pleading  will  be  double. 

In  some  cases  the  general  issues  appear  to  partake  of  the 
nature  of  these  cumulative  traverses.  For  some  of  them 
are  so  framed  as  to  convey  a  denial,  not  ot  any  particular 
fact,  but  generally  of  the  whole  matter  alleged,  as  not 
(piUty  in  trespass- or  trespass  on  the  case,  and  nil  debet  in 
debt.  And  in  assumpsit  the  case  is  the  same  in  effect, 
according  to  a  relaxation  of  practice  formerly  explained,  (/,) 


it.)  See  the  precedents,  9  Went ,  327    2  Chitty,  644 
(j.)  See  Bui.  Ni.  Pri.,  93. 
(t.)  Supra,  p.  176. 
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07  wLich  the  defendant  is  permitted,  under  the  general 
idsue,  in  that  action,  to  avail  himself,  with  some  few  excep- 
tions, of  any  matter  tending  to  disprove  his  liability.  The 
oonseqaence  is,  that  under  these  general  issues  the  defend 
jtnt  has  the  advantage  of  disputing,  and  therefore  of  put- 
ting the  plaintiff  to  the  proof  of  every  averment  in  the 
declaration.  Thus,  by  pleading  not  gwUyj  in  trespass  quare 
clausum  fregit,  he  is  enabled  to  deny,  at  the  trial,  both 
that  the  land  was  the  plaintiff's  and  that  he  committed 
upon  it  the  trespasses  in  question,  and  the  plaintiff  nmst 
establish  both  these  points  in  evidence.  Indeed,  besides 
this  advantage  of  double  denial^  the  defendant  obtains, 
under  the  general  issue,  in  assumpsit  and  other  actions  of 
trespass  on  the  case,  the  advantage  of  double  pleading  in 
confession  and  avoidance.  For,  as  upon  the  principles  for- 
merly explained,  {Uj)  he  is  allowed,  in  these  actions,  to 
bring  forward,  upon  the  general  issue,  almost  any  matters, 
(though  in  the  nature  of  confession  and  avoidance,)  which 
tend  to  disprove  his  debt  or  liability;  so  he  is  not  limited, 
(as  he  would  be  in  special  pleading,)  to  a  reliance  on  any 
single  matter  of  this  description,  but  may  set  up  any  num- 
ber of  these  defenses.  While  such  is  the  effect  of  many 
of  the  general  issues  in  mitigating  or  evading  the  rule 
against  duplicity,  the  remark  does  not  apply  to  all.  Thus, 
the  general  issue  of /ion  est  factum  raises  only  a  single  ques- 
tion, namely,  whether  the  defendant  executed  a  valid  and 
genuine  deed,  such  as  is  alleged  in  the  declaration.  The 
defendant  may,  under  this  plea,  insist  that  the  deed  was 
not  executed  by  him,  or  that  it  was  executed  under  circum- 
stances which  absolutely  annul  its  effect  as  a  deed,  but  can 
set  up  no  other  kind  of  defense. 

6.  A  protestation  tmll  not  make  the  pleading  double j  (x.) 
Thus,  in  the  example  formerly  given,  (^,)  where  the  de- 
tendaot  pleads  the  delivery  or  acceptance  of  a  pipe  of  wine 


(u.)  Supra,  pp.  176.  177 
(«.)  3  Bi.  Com.,  311. 
(y.)  fhipra,  p  218. 
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in  aatici&ctioQ  of  the  plaintiff's  demand,  though  the  plaint- 
iff cannot  reply  that  the  wine  was  neither  delivered  nor 
accepted  in  satisfaction,  for  thid  would  be  double;  yet  he 
may  protest  that  it  was  not  delivered,  and  at  the  same  time 
deny  the  acceptance,  without  incurring  the  objection.  For 
a  protestation  (as  already  explained)  does  not  tend  to  issue 
iu  the  action,  but  is  made  merely  to  reserve  to  the  party 
the  right  of  denying  or  alleging  the  same  matter  in  a  fu- 
ture suit.  It  consequently  cannot  fall  within  the  object  of 
the  rule  against  duplicity,  which  is,  to  avoid  a  plurality  of 
issues. 

The  rule  against  duplicity  in  pleading  being  now  ex- 
plained, (z,)  it  is  necessary,  in  the  next  place,  to  advert  to 
certain  modes  of  practice  by  which  the  effect  of  that  rule  is 
materially  qualified,  and  evaded.  These  are,  the  use  of 
severed  counts  and  the  allowance  of  several  pleaSy  the  former 
being  grounded  on  ancient  practice,  the  latter  on  the  stat. 
4  Ann.,  c.  16. 
\'  First  shall  be  considered  the  subject  of  several  counts. 
Where  a  plaintiff  has  several  distinct  causes  of  action,  he 
is  allowed  to  pursue  them  cumulatively  in  the  same  orig- 
inal writ,  subject  to  certain  rules  which  the  law  prescribes, 
as  to  joining  such  demands  only  as  are  of  similar  quality 
or  character,  (a.)  Thus,  he  may  join  a  claim  of  debt  on 
bond  with  a  claim  of  debt  on  simple  contract,  and  pursue 
his  remedy  for  both  by  the  same  original  writ  in  debt.  So, 
if  several  distinct  trespasses  have  been  committed,  these 
may  all  form  the  subject  of  one  original  writ  in  trespass; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  plaintiff  cannot  join  in  the  same 
suit  a  claim  of  debt  on  bond  and  a  complaint  of  trespass, 
these  being  dissimilar  in  kind,  (i.)  Where  a  plaintiff  thus 
makes  several  demands  by  the  same  writ,  his  course  of  pro- 
ceeding in  debt,  covenant,  and  detinue,  and  the  real  and 
mixed  actions,  where  the  writs  are  in  a  simple  and  general 


(2.)  See  Appendix,  note  57. 

(a.)  Upon  this  subject,  see  Bac.  Ab.,  Actions,  C. 

{b.)  See  Appendix,  note  5S. 
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form,  (Cy)  is  merely  to  enlarge  his  claim  in  point  of  sums 
and  quantities;  but  in  trespass,  and  trespass  on  the  case, 
where  the  form  is  more  special,  (d,)  the  original  wiit  sepa- 
*  rately  specifies  each  subject  of  claim  or  complaint.  For 
example,  if  the  action  be  brought  in  trespass  for  two 
assaults  and  batteries,  the  original  writ,  after  setting  forth 
one,  proceeds  to  detail  the  other.  And,  when  the  time  for 
the  declaration  arrives,  the  plaintiff,  in  all  forms  of  action, 
sets  forth  in  the  declaration,  separately,  each  difierent  sub- 
ject of  claim  or  complaint  thus  put  together  in  the  same 
writ.  So,  in  the  case  of  proceeding  by  6/K,  the  difierent 
claims  or  complaints  are  separately  brought  forward  in  the 
bill  or  declaration,  care,  however,  being  taken  to  join  only 
Buch  as  might  have  been  jointly  claimed  by  the  same  orig- 
inal. Such  difierent  claims  or  complaints  constitute  differ- 
ent parts  or  sections  of  the  declaration,  and  are  known  in 
pleading  by  the  description  of  several  countSj  («.) 

But  in  order  to  give  the  unlearned  reader  an  exact  idea 
of  the  nature  of  several  counts,  it  will  be  necessary  (though 
it  lead  to  the  insertion  of  some  veiy  common  and  well- 
known  forms)  to  lay  before  him  the  following  examples : 

DBOLAEATIOV. 

In  tre$pcM,/or  <u9auU  and  battery. 

(By  original.) 

in  ihe  Kin^$  Beneh,  ^—  Term,  in  the year  of  the  reign  of  King 

George  ihe  Fourth. 

,  to  wit,  C.  D,  was  attached  to  answer  A.  B.  of  a  plea,  wherefore 

he,  the  said  C.  D.,  with  force  and  arms,  at ,  in  the  county  of , 

made  an  assault  upon  the  said  A.  B.,  and  heat,  wounded,  and  ill-treated  him, 
•o  that  his  life  was  despaired  of.    And  also,  wherefore,  with  force  and  arms, 

at aforesaid,  in  the  countj  aforesaid,  the  said  C.  D.  made  another 

assault  upon  the  said  A.  B.,  and  again  beat,  wounded,  and  iU-treated  him,  so 
that  his  life  was  despaired  of,  and  other  wrongs  to  him  there  did,  to  the  dam- 
age of  the  said  A.  B.  and  against  the  peace  of  our  lord  the  now  king.  And 
thereupon  the  said  A.  B.,  by  ,  his  attorney,  complains:  For  (hat  tiit 


(e.)  See  the  forms  of  writs  in  the  fiiit  ohapter. 

(d.)  Ibid. 

(e.)  See  Appendix,  note  50. 
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eaid  C  D.  herelofore,  to  wit,  on  the day  of ,  in  the  year  of  ouJ 

Lord ,  with  force  and  armB,  at ,  in  the  county  of ,  madt  an 

awanlt  upon  the  said  A.  B.,  and  heat,  wounded,  and  ill-treated  him,  bo  thai 
hi«  Ufe  was  despaired  of.  And  aUofor  that  the  said  C.  D.  heretofore,  to  wit, 
on  the  day  and  year  aforeeaid,  with  force  and  arms,  at  —  aforesaid,  in 
the  county  aforesaid,  made  another  assault  upon  the  said  A,  B.,  and  again 
beat,  wounded,  and  ill-treated  him,  so  that  his  life  was  despaired  of,  and  other 
wrongs  to  him  then  and  there  did,  against  the  peace  of  our  said  lord  the  king, 

and  to  the  damage  of  the  said  A.  B.  of pounds;  and  therefore  he  brings 

his  suit,  Ac.,  (/.) 

DICLAJIATION. 

Iti  asiumpiU,  for  goodi  tM,  work  dont^  money  lent,  Ssc 

*     i^By  ofigmal.)    ' 

In  the  King*i  Btnehy  ^—  Tarm^  im  the year  of  the  reign  of  King 

Qeorge  the  Fofwrth* 

,  to  wit,  C.  D.  ^as  attached  to  answer  A,  B,  of  a  plea  of  treepaM 

on  the  case.    And  thereupon  the  said  A,  B.,  by  ,  bis  attorney,  com 

plains :  For  that  whereas  the  said  C.  D,  heretofore,  to  wit,  on  the day 

of ,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord ,  at  — — ,  in  the  county  of  , 

was  indebted  to  the  said  A.  B.  in  the  sum  of pounds,  of  lawful  money 

of  Great  Britain,  for  divers  goods,  wareR,  and  merchandises  by  the  said  A.  B 
before  that  time  sold  and  delivered  to  the  said  C.  i>.,  at  his  special  instance 
and  request;  and,  being  so  indebted,  he,  the  said  C.  Z).,  in  consideration  thereof, 

afterwards,  to  wit,  on  the  day  and  year  aforesaid,  at aforesaid,  in  the 

county  aforesaid,  undertook  and  faithfully  promised  the  said  A.  B.  to  pay 
him  the  said  sum  of  money  when  he,  the  said  C.  D.,  should  be  thereto  after- 
wards requested.  And  whereas  aUo  the  said  C.  D.  afterwards,  to  wit.  on  the 
day  and  year  aforesaid,  at aforesaid,  in  the  county  aforesaid,  was  in- 
debted to  the  said  A.  B.  in  the  further  sum  of pounds,  of  like  lawful 

money,  for  work  and  labor,  care  and  diligence,  by  the  said  A,  B.  before  that 
time  done,  performed,  and  bestowod,  in  and  about  the  business  of  the  said  (7.  i)., 
and  for  the  said  C.  i).,  at  his  like  instance  and  request,  and,  being  so  indebted, 
ae,  the  said  C.  D.,  in  consideration  thereof,  afterwards,  to  wit,  on  the  day  and 
year  aforesaid,  at aforesaid,  in  the  county  aforesaid,  undertook  and  faith- 
fully promised  the  said  A.  B.  to  pay  him  the  last-mentioned  sum  of  money  when 
he,  the  said  C.  />.,  should  be  thereto  afterwards  requested.  And  whereas  aUo 
the  said  C.  D.  afterwards,  to  wit.  on  the  day  and  year  aforesaid,  at  - 

aloresaid,  in  the  county  aforesaid,  was  indebted  to  the  said  A.  B.  in  the  fur- 
ther sum  of  —  pounds,  of  like  lawful  money,  for  so  much  money  by  the 
said  A.  B,  before  that  time  lent  and  advanced  to  the  said  C.  D.,  at  his  like 
instance  and  request,  and,  being  so  indebted,  he,  the  said  C  i>.,  in  considera- 
tion thereof,  afterwards,  to  wit,  on  the  day  and  year  aforesaid,  at  ■ 


(/.)  See  the  declaration  with  a  count  for  one  assault  and  battery  oniy.  sm 
pra,  p.  70. 
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Aforesaid,  in  the  county  afor«Mad,  undertook  and  faithfnlly  proioised  tbe  said 
A.  B.  to  pay  him  the  said  last-mentioned  snm  of  money  when  he,  the  said  C, 
D.,  shoald  he  thereto  afterwards  requested.    And  whereas  aUo  the  said  C.  D, 

afterwards,  to  wit,  on  the  day  and  year  aforesaid,  at aforesaid,  in  thi« 

county  aforesaid,  was  indebted  to  the  said  il.  ^.  in  the  further  sum  cf  — — 
pounds,  of  like  lawful  money,  for  so  much  money  by  the  said  A.  B.  before 
that  time  paid,  laid  out,  and  expended  to  and  for  the  use  of  the  said  C  i>., 
a(  his  like  instance  and  request;  and,  being  so  indebted,  he,  the  said  C.  D,,  in 
consideration  thereof,  afterwards,  to  wit,  on  the  day  and  year  aforesaid,  at 

aforesaid,  in  the  county  aforesaid,  undertook  and  faithfully  promised 

the  said  A.  B.to  pay  him  the  said  last- mentioned  sum  of  money  when  he, 
the  said  C.  JD.,  should  be  thereto  afterwards  requested.  And  wherecu  dUo  ^« 
said  C.  D.  afterwards,  to  wit,  on  the  day  and  year  aforesaid,  at  —  afi-re* 
eaid,  in  the  county  aforesaid,  was  indebted  to  the  said  A.  B.  in  the  furtfier 

sum  of pounds,  of  like  lawful  money,  for  so  much  money  by  the  saii/  C. 

D.  before  that  time  had  and  received,  to  and  for  the  use  of  the  said  A.  B»^ 
and,  being  so  indebted,  he,  the  said  C,  i).,  in  consideration  thereof,  afterwaids, 
to  wit,  on  the  day  and  year  aforesaid,  at aforesaid,  in  the  county  afc  re- 
said,  undertook  and  faithfully  promised  the  said  A.  B.  to  pay  him  the  said  hiet- 
mentioned  sum  of  money  when  he,  the  said  C.  D  ,  should  be  thereto  afterwn'ds 
requested.  Anrl  whereas  aUo  the  said  C.  D.  afterwards,  to  wit,  on  the  day  nod 
year  aforesaid,  at  aforesaid,  in  the  county  aforesaid,  accounted  with  Ihe 
said  A.  B.  of  and  concerning  divers  other  sums  of  money  from  the  said  C.  If  to 
the  said  A  B.  before  that  time  due  and  owing,  and  then  in  arrear  and  unpaid  ; 
and  u])on  that  accoart  the  said  C.  D.  was  then  and  there  found  to  be  in  arrear 
and  indebted  to  th^  said  A.  B.  in  the  further  sum  of  — ^  pounds,  of  like 
lawful  money,  and,  being  so  found  in  arrear  and  indebted,  he,  the  said 
C.  i>.,  in  consideration  thereof,  afterwards,  to  wit,  on  the  day  and  yoar 
aforesaid,  at  — — — —  aforesaid,  in  the  county  aforesaid,  undertook  and  faith- 
fully promised  the  said  A.  B.to  pay  him  the  said  last-mentioned  sum  of 
money  when  he,  the  said  C.  D.,  should  be  thereto  afterwards  requested.  Yet 
the  said  C.  i>.,  not  regpkrding  his  said  several  promises  and  undertakings,  but 
contriving  and  fraikdulently  intending,  craftily  and  subtlely,  to  deceive  and 
defraud  the  said  A.  B.  in  this  behalf,  hath  not  yet  paid  the  said  several  sums 
of  money,  or  any  part  tliereof,  to  the  said  A.  B.,  (although  oftentimes  after- 
wards requested.)  But  the  said  C.  D.,  to  pay  the  same  or  any  part  thereof, 
hath  hitherto  wholly  refused  and  still  refuses,  to  the  damage  of  the  said  A. 
B  of pounds ;  and  therefore  he  brings  his  suit,  Ac.,  (^.) 

When  several  counts  are  thus  used,  the  defendant  may, 
according  to  the  nature  of  his  defense,  demur  to  the  whole; 
or  plead  a  single  plea  applying  to  the  whole;  or  may  demur 
to  one  count  and  plead  to  another;  or  plead  a  several  plea 


(</.)  See  the  declaration  in  assumpj^it.  with  a  count  for  j/cxb  soU  only , 
p.  72. 
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to  each  count;  and  in  the  two  latter  cases  the  result  majp 
be  a  corresponding  -everance  in  the  subsequent  pleadings, 
and  the  production  of  several  issues.  But,  whether  one  or 
more  issues  be  produced,  if  the  decision,  whether  in  law 
or  fact,  be  in  the  plaintiff's  favor,  as  to  any  one  or  more 
counts,  he  is  entitled  to  judgment  pro  tanto,  though  he  fail 
as  to  the  remainder,  (h.) 

The  use  of  several  counts,  when  applied  to  distinct  causes 
of  actionals  quite  consistent  with  the  rule  against  duplicity; 
for  the  object  of  that  rule,  as  formerly  explained,  (i,)  is  to 
prevent  several  issues  in  respect  of  the  same  demand  only; 
there  being  no  objection  to  several  issues  where  the 
demands  are  several.  But  it  happens  more  frequently  than 
otherwise  that,  when  various  counts  are  introduced,  they 
do  not  really  relate  to  distinct  claims,  but  are  adopted 
merely  as  so  many  different  forms  of  propounding  the  same 
cause  of  action^  and  are  therefore  a  mere  evasion  of  the  rule 
against  duplicity.  This  is  a  relaxation  of  very  ancient  date, 
and  has  long  since  passed,  by  continual  sufierance,  into 
allowable  and  regular  practice.  It  takes  place  when  the 
pleader,  in  drawing  the  declaration  or  bill  in  any  action, 
or  in  preparing  the  praecipe  {k)  for  an  original  writ  in  tres- 
pass, or  trespass  on  the  case,  after  having  set  forth  his  case 
in  one  view,  feels  doubtful  whether,  as  so  stated,  it  may 
not  be  iuRufficient  in  point  of  law,  or  incapable  of  proof  in 
point  of  fact;  and  at  the  same  time  perceives  another 
mode  of  statement,  by  which  the  apprehended  difficulty 
may  probably  be  avoided.  Not  choosing  to  rely  on  either 
view  of  the  case  exclusively,  he  takes  the  course  of  adopt- 
ing  both;  and  accordingly  inserts  the  second  form  of  state- 
ment in  the  shape  of  a  second  count,  in  the  same  manner 
as  if  he  were  proceeding  for  a  separate  cause  of  action.  If, 
upon  the  same  principle,  he  wishes  to  vary  sti^l  further  the 
method  of  allegation,  he  may  find  it  necessary  to  add 


(A.)  See  Phillips  v.  Howgate.  5  Barn,  k  Aid.,  220. 

(i.)  Supra,  p.  246 

fk.)  AjBtc*  the  pTsacipe,  vide  supra,  d.  66 
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manj^  o^Jher  An^xf  rding  counts  besides  the  second ;  and  thus, 
in  prarti'^c,  a  great  variety  of  counts  often  occurs  in  respect 
of  the  Pi^me  cause  of  action;  the  law  not  having  set  any 
limits  to  the  discretion  of  the  pleader,  in  this  respect,  if 
fairly  and  rationally  exercised,  (Z.) 

It  may  be  desirable,  however,  to  explain  more  partien- 
larly  in  whic  case,  and  with  what  objects,  resort  is  had  to 
several  con;i)ts  in  respect  of  the  same  cause  of  action. 
This  may  happen  either  where  the  state  of  facts  to  which 
each  count  refers  is  really  different,  or  where  the  same  state 
of  &ct8  is  differently  represented.  The  first  case  may  be 
exemplified  in  the  instance,  formerly  cited,  of  an  action  of 
debt  on  a  penal  bill,  whereby  the  defendant  engaged  to 
pay  7i.,  as  penalty,  in  the  event  of  non-payment  of  10^.  on 
the  11th  of  June,  and  10^.  more  on  the  10th  of  Jnly,  and 
105.  every  three  weeks  after,  till  a  certain  sum  was  satisfied. 
Let  it  be  supposed  that  the  plaintiff  complains  of  a  failure 
in  payment  both  on  the  11th  June  and  10th  July.  Either 
failure  entitles  him  to  the  penal  sum  for  which  he  brings 
the  action;  but,  if  he  states  them  both  in  the  same  count, 
the  declaration,  as  we  have  seen,  will  be  double,  {m.)  The 
case,  however,  may  be  such  as  to  make  it  convenient  to 
rely  on  both  defaults;  for  there  may  be  a  doubt  whether 
one  or  other  of  the  payments  were  not  made,  though  it 
may  be  certain  that  there  was  at  least  one  default;  and  if, 
under  these  circumstances,  the  plaintifi*  should  set  forth 
one  of  the  defaults,  and  the  defendant  should  take  issue 
upon  it,  he  might  defeat  the  action  by  proving  payment  on 
the  day  alleged,  though  he  would  have  been  unable  to 
prove  the  other  payment.  To  meet  this  difficulty,  the 
pleader  might  resort  to  two  counts.  The  first  of  these 
would  set  forth  the  penal  bill,  alleging  a  de&ult  of  pay- 
ment on  the  11th  of  June ;  the  second  would  again  set 


(t)  See  Meeke  v.  Ozlade,  1  N.  R.,  289;  Gabell  v.  Shaw,  2  Chit  Rep..  299: 
fhomas  v.  Hanacombe,  1  Bing.,  281 ;  Brindley  v.  Dennet,  2  Ring ,  184 ;  Nel 
•on  V.  GriffithB,  ibid.  412  •  1  Tidd..  667.  8th  edit. 

(m.)  Supra,  p.  243. 
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forth  the  aame  bill,  describing  it  as  "a  certain  othei'  bill/' 
&c.,  and  would  allege  a  default  on  the  10th  of  July.  The 
effect  of  this  would  be,  that  the  plaintiff,  at  the  trial,  might 
rely  or  either  default,  as  he  might  then  find  convenient. 
In  th  •  instance,  the  several  counts  are  each  founded  on  a 
different  state  of  facts ^  (viz,  a  different  default  in  payment,) 
though  in  support  of  the  same  demand.  But  it  more  fre- 
quently happens  that  it  is  the  same  state  of  facts  differently 
represented  which  forms  the  subject  of  different  counts. 
Thus,  where  a  man  has  ordered  goods  of  another,  and  an 
action  is  brought  against  him  for  the  price,  the  circum- 
stances may  be  conceived  to  be"  such  as  to  raise  a  doubt 
whether  the  transaction  ought  to  be  described  as  one  of 
goods  sold  and  delivered^  or  of  work  and  labor  done  ;  and,  in 
this  ciise,  there  would  be  two  counts,  setting  forth  the  claim 
both  ways,  exactly  as  in  the  two  first  counts  of  the  last 
example,  in  order  to  secure  a  verdict,  at  all  events,  upon 
one  of  them.  And  it  may  be  useful  to  observe  here  that, 
upon  this  principle,  the  four  last  counts  of  that  example, 
viz,  those  for  money  lent  and  advanced^  money  paidy  money  had 
and  receivedy  and  money  due  on  account  statedj  (commonly 
called  the  money  couniSj)  are,  some  or  all  of  them,  generally 
inserted,  as  a  matter  of  course,  in  every  praecipe,  declara- 
tion, or  bill  in  assumpsit,  though  the  cause  of  action  be 
also  stated  in  a  more  special  form  in  other  counts.  This 
is  done  because  it  ofteii  happens  that,  when  the  special 
counts  are  found  incapable  of  proof  at  the  trial,  the  cause 
of  action  will  resolve  itself  into  one  of  thfse  general  pecu- 
niary forms  of  demand,  and  thus  the  plaintiff  may  obtain 
a  verdict  on  one  of  these  money  counts,  though  he  fail  as 
to  all  the  rest.  Again,  the  same  state  of  facts  may  be 
varied,  by  omitting,  in  one  count,  some  matter  stated  in 
another.  In  such  a  case  the  more  special  count  is  used, 
lest  the  omission  of  this  matter  should  render  the  other 
insufiicient  in  point  of  law.  The  more  general  count  ie 
adopted,  because,  if  good  in  point  of  law,  it  will  relieve 
the  plaintiff  from  the  necessity  of  proving  such  omitted 
matter  in  point  of  &ct.     If  the  defendant  demurs  to  th(? 
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latter  count  as  insufficient,  and  takes  issue  in  &ct  on  the 
former,  the  plaintiff  has  the  chance  of  proving  the  matler 
alleged,  and  also  the  chance  of  succeeding  on  the  demui- 
rer.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  defendant  does  not  think 
proper  to  deiAur,  but  takes  issue  in  fact  on  both,  the  pidnt- 
iff  will  have  no  occasion  at  the  trial  to  rely  at  all  upon 
the  former  count,  but  will  succeed  by  merely  proving  the 
latter. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  whether  the  subjects  of  sev- 
eral counts  be  realty  distinct  or  identical,  they  must  always 
purport  to  be  founded  on  distinct  causes  of  action,  and  not 
to  refer  to  the  same  matter;  and  this  is  effected  by  the  in- 
sertion of  such  words  as  "other/'  "the  further  sum,"  Ac, 
as  in  the  above  examples.  This  is  evidently  rendered  ne- 
cessary by  the  rule  against  duplicity,  which,  though  evaded^ 
as  to  the  declaration,  by  the  use  of  several  counts,  in  the 
manner  here  described,  is  not  to  be  directly  violakd^  (n.) 

The  next  subjection  for  consideration  is  that  of  9eoeral 
pleas. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  rjile  against  duplicity 
does  not  prevent  a  defendant  from  giving  diatiiiot  answers 
to  different  claims  or  complaints  on  the  part  of  the  plaint- 
iff, (o.)  To  several  counts,  or  to  distinct  parts  of  the  same 
count,  he  may,  therefore,  plead  several  pleas,  viz,  one  to 
each,  (p.)  Thus,  in  an  action  of  trespass,  for  two  assaults 
and  batteries,  he  may  plead,  as  to  the  first  count,  not  guilty; 
and  as  to  the  second,  the  statute  of  limitations,  viz,  that 
he  was  not  guilty  within  four  years ;  and  the  following  is 
an  example  of  the  form  in  which  this  may  be  done : 


(n.)  H«rt  V.  Longfield.  7  Mod.,  14S;  W«i  t.  Trolflt,  1  8dk.,  213;  Bae.  Ab.. 
Fl6M,  Ac,  B. 

(o.)  Suprat  p.  245. 

(p.)  Or  he  may  plead  to  ooa  ooqftV  Md  demiu  to  another.  (See  po9t. 
Bole  ii.)  And  it  seems  that,  is  pleading  iiffsrent  pleae  to  different  parts  of 
(he  declaration,  the  defendant  is  not  ooained  to  pleas  of  the  some  kind, 
nins,  it  is  laid  dowo  that  he  may  f  Uftd  Sa  abatement  to  part,  and  demnr  oi 
plead  in  bar  to  the  residue.  (S  Sannd.,  SOO  %  n.  1.)  And  see  Herries  v.  Jam 
fCMon,  6  T.  R..  553. 
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PLEAS. 

In  trupau,  for  attault  and  battery,  {q.) 

And  the  said  0.  J9.,  by  ,  his  attorney,  oomee  and  de&ndi  the  Ibroe 

and  iajtuy,  whea,  dbc.,  and,  a$  to  the  fir  ti  cowU  of  the  said  declaration,  the  said 
C.  D,  says,  that  he  is  not  guilty  of  the  said  trespasses  therein  mentioned,  or 
any  part  thereof,  in  manner  and  form  as  the  said  A.  B.  hath  above  thereof 
complained ;  and  of  this  the  said  0.  D.  puts  himself  upon  the  country.  And 
a$io  the  Hcond  count  of  the  said  declaration,  the  said  C.  D.  says,  that  the 
said  A.  B.  ought  not  to  have  or  maintain  his  aforesaid  action  thereof  against 
him,  because,  he  says,  that  he,  the  said  C.  />.,  wsm  not,  at  any  time  within  four 
years  next  before  the  commencement  of  this  suit,  guilty  of  the  said  trespasses 
in  the  said  second  count  mentioned,  or  any  part  thereof,  in  manner  and  form 
as  the  said  A.  B.  hath  above  complained ;  and  this  the  said  G.  D.  is  ready  to 
verify.  Wherefore  he  prays  judgment  if  the  said  A.  B.  ought  to  have  or 
maintain  his  aforesaid  action  thereof  against  him. 

But  it  may  also  happen  that  a  defendant  may  have 
several  distinct  answers  to  give  to  the  same  claim  or  com- 
plaint. Thus,  to  an  action  of  trespass  for  two  assaults  and 
batteries,  he  may  have  ground  to  deny  both  the  trespasses, 
and  also  to  allege  that  they  were  neither  of  them  commit- 
ted within  four  years.  Anterior,  however,  to  the  regulation, 
which  will  be  presently  mentioned,  it  was  not  competent 
to  him  to  pleaid  these  several  answers  to  both  trespasses, 
as  that  would  have  been  an  inMngement  of  the  rule  against 
duplicity.  The  defendant  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  elect 
between  his  diflferent  defenses,  where  more  than  one  thus 
happened  to  present  themselves,  and  to  rely  on  that  which, 
in  point  of  law  and  fact,  he  might  deem  most  impregnable. 
But  as  a  mistake  in  that  selection  might  occasion  the  loss 
of  the  cause,  contrary  to  the  real  merits  of  the  case,  this 
restriction  against  the  use  of  several  pleas  to  the  same 
matter,  after  being  for  ages  observed  in  its  original  sever- 
ity, was  at  length  considered  contrary  to  the  true  princi- 
ples of  justice,  and  was  accordingly  relaxed  by  legislative 
enactment.  The  stat.  4  Ann.,  c.  16,  s.  4,  provides,  that  ^'it 
shall  be  lawful  for  any  defendart  or  tenant,  in  any  action 
or  suit,  or  for  any  plaintiff  in  replevin,  in  any  court  of 
record,  with  leave  of  the  court,  to  plead  as  many  several 


ig.)  See  the  declaration,  Mif  ra,  p.  26fr. 
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matters  thereto  as  he  shall  think  necessary  for  his  defense." 
Since  this  act  the  course  has  been  for  the  defendant,  if  he 
wishes  to  plead  several  matters  to  the  same  subject  of 
demand  or  complaint,  to  apply  previously  for  a  rule  of 
court  permitting  him  to  do  so ;  and,  upon  this,  a  rule  is 
accordingly  drawn  up  for  that  purpose,  (r.)  The  form  of 
pleading  several  pleas,  where  leave  is  thus  granted,  will 
appear  by  the  following  example : 

PLEAS. 

In  treapau,  for  a$8auU  and  baUery,  ($.) 
And  the  said  C.  D.,  by ,  his  attorney,  comes  and  defends  the  foroe 


and  injury,  when,  &c.,  and  says  that  he  is  not  guilty  of  the  said  treepi 
above  laid  to  his  charge,  or  any  part  thereof,  in  manner  and  form  as  the  said 

A,  B.  hath  above  thereof  complained  :  and  of  this  the  said  0.  D.  puts  him- 
self upon  the  country.  And  for  a  further  pUa  in  this  behalf,  the  said  C.  />., 
by  leave  of  the  court  here  for  this  purpose  first  had  and  obtained,  according  to 
the  form  of  the  statute  in  such  case  made  and  provided,  says  that  the  said  A. 

B.  ought  not  to  have  or  maintain  his  aforesaid  action  against  him,  because,  he 
says,  that  he,  the  said  C  D.,  was  not,  at  any  time  within  four  years  next  before 
the  commencement  of  this  suit,  guilty  of  the  said  trespasses  in  the  said  declara- 
tion mentioned,  or  any  part  thereof,  in  manner  and  form  as  the  said  A.  B. 
hath  above  complained ;  and  this  the  said  C.  D.  is  ready  to  verify.  Wherefore 
he  prays  judgment  if  the  said  A.  B.  ought  to  have  or  maintain  his  aforesaid 
action  against  him. 

When  several  pleas  are  pleaded,  either  to  different  mat- 
ters, (as  in  p.  262,)  or  (by  virtue  of  the  statute  of  Anne)  to 
the  same  matter,  as  in  the  last  example,  the  plaintiff  may, 
according  to  the  nature  of  his  case,  either  demur  to  the 
whole,  or  demur  to  one  plea  and  reply  to  the  other,  or 
make  ii  several  replication  to  each  plea;  and,  in  the  two 
latter  cases,  the  result  may  be  a  corresponding  severance 
in  the  subsequent  pleadings,  and  the  production  of  several 
issues.  But,  whether  one  or  more  issues  be  produced,  if 
the  decision,  \vhether  in  law  or  fact,  be  in  the  defendant's . 
favor,  as  to  any  one  or  more  pleas,  he  is  entitled  to  jadg- 


(r.)  But  the  court  have  a  discretion,  either  to  permit  or  refuse,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  matters  proposed  to  be  j^eaded.  (JeLkins  «.  Edwards. 
i>  T.  B.,  97.) 

(a.)  8ee  the  declaration,  fupm,  p.  266. 
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ment,  thoagh  he  faU  as  to  the  remainder,  L  «.,  he  U  entitled 
to  judgment  in  respect  of  that  sabject  of  demand  or  com« 
plaint  to  which  the  successfiil  plea  relates;  and,  if  it  were 
pleaded  to  the  whole  declaration,  to  judgment  generally, 
though  the  plaintiff  shonld  succeed  as  to  all  the  other 
pleas. 

By  a  relaxation  similar  to  that  which  has  obtained  with 
respect  to  several  counts j  the  use  of  several  pleas  (though 
presumably  intended  by  the  statute  to  be  allowed  only  in  a 
case  where  there  are  really  several  grounds  of  defense,)  (^,) 
is,  in  practice,  carried  much  further.  For  it  was  soon 
found  that,  when  there  was  a  matter  of  defense  by  way  of 
special  plea,  it  was  generally  expedient  to  plead  that  mat- 
ter in  company  with  the  general  issue,  whether  there  were 
any  real  ground  for  denying  the  declaration  or  not;  because 
the  effect  of  this  is  to  put  the  plaintiff  to  the  proof  of  his 
declaration  before  it  can  become  necessary  for  the  defend- 
ant to  establish  his  special  plea;  and  thus  the  defendant 
has  the  chance  of  succeeding,  not  only  on  the  strength  of 
l/is  own  case,  but  by  the  failure  of  the  plaintiff's  proofw 
4gain,  as  the  plaintiff,  in  the  case  of  several  count:^,  finds 
<t  convenient  to  vary  the  mode  of  stating  the  same  subject 
iif  claim,  so,  for  similar  reasons,  defendants  were  led,  un- 
der color  of  pleading  distinct  matters  of  defense,  to  state 
variously,  in  various  pleas,  the  same  defense,  and  this, 
either  by  presenting  it  in  an  entirely  new  view,  or  by  omit- 
ting in  one  plea  some  circumstances  alleged  in  another.. 
To  this  extent,  therefore,  is  the  use  of  several  pleas  now 
carried;  and,  accordingly,  the  form  of  pleading,  in  the  last 
of  the  above  examples,  would,  in  practice,  be  adopted,  in- 
stead of  that  in  the  first,  whether  the  truth  of  the  case 
really  warrants  a  denial  of  both  counts  oi  aot.  Some 
efforts,  however,  were  at  one  time  made  to  restrain  this 
apparent  abuse  of  the  indulgence  given  by  the  statute. 
For  that  leave  of  the  court  which  the  statute  require:^  was 
formerly  often  refused  where  the  proposed  subjects  of 


it.)  See  Lord  Clinton  v.  Morton,  2  Str..  1000. 
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plea  appeared  to  bo  inconsistent;  and  on  this  groaud  leave 
has  been  refused  to  plead  to  the  same  trespass  not  guilijf 
and  accord  and  satisfaciioHy  or  runt  eatfacihm  SAid  payment  to 
the  same  demand,  (ti.)  In  modern  practice,  however,  such 
pleas,  notwithstanding  the  apparent  repugnancy  between 
them,  are  permitted,  (x;)  and  the  only  pleas,  perhaps,  which 
have  been  uniformly  disallowed,  on  the  mere  ground  of 
inconsistency,  are  those  of  the  general  issue  and  a  tender^  {y.) 
On  the  subject  of  several  pleas  it  is  to'be  further  observed, 
that  the  statute  extends  to  the  case  of  pleas  on/y,  and  not 
to  replications  or  subsequent  pleadings.  These  remain  subject 
to  the  full  operation  of  the  common  law  against  duplicity,  so 
that,  though  to  each  plea  there  may,  as  already  stated,  be 
a  separate  replication,  (z,)  yet  there  cannot  be  offered  to 
the  same  plea  more  than  a  single  replication,  nor  to  the 
same  replication  more  than  one  rejoinder ;  and  so  to  the 
end  of  the  series.  The  legislative  provision  allowing  sev- 
eral matters  of  plea  was  confined  to  that  case,  under  the 
impression,  probably,  that  it  was  in  that  part  of  the  plead- 
ing that  the  hardship  of  the  rule  against  duplicity  was 
most  seriously  and  frequently  felt,  and  that  the  multiplicity 
of  issues  which  would  be  occasioned  by  a  further  extension 
of  the  enactment  would  have  been  attended  with  expense 
and  inconvenience  more  than  equivalent  to  the  advantnge. 
The  eitect,  however,  of  this  state  of  taw  is  somewhat  re- 
markable. For  example :  it  empowers  a  defendant  to  plead 
to  a  declamtion  in  assumpsit,  for  goods  sold  and  delivered, 
1,  the  general  issue;  2,  that  the  cause  of  action  did  not 
accrue  within  six  years;  3,  that  he  was  an  infant  at  the 
time  of  the  contract     On  the  first  plea  the  plaintiff  has 


{u.)  Com.  Dig.,  Pleader.  E.  2. 

(«.)  Vide  1  Sel.  Pract.,  299;  2  Chittj,  5S2,  iBt  edit.    See  Rama.  Chitty  p 
Hume,  13  Eaet..  265. 

(y.)  Bot  the  coart  of  C.  P.  lately  refnaed  to  allow  the  defendant  in  scire 
Eaciae,  on  a  judgment,  to  plead,  1,  payment;  2,  that  the  judgment  was  ob 
feained  by  fi»ad;  3,  that  Uie  warrant  of  attorney  on  which  judgment  waa 
tntered  wai  obtained  by  frand.    (Shaw  t.  Loid  AlTanlay,  2  Bing.,  826.) 

(«.)  Aipra,  p.  263. 
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only  to  join  issue,  but  with  respect  to  oach  of  the  two  last 
he  may  have  several  answers  to  give.  The  case  may  be 
such  as  to  afford  either  of  these  replications  to  the  statute 
of  limitations,  viz,  that  the  cause  of  action  did  accrue  within 
six  }  ears,  or  that  at  the  time  the  cause  of  action  accrued 
he  was  beyorkd  sea^  and  that  he  commenced  his  suit  within 
six  years  after  his  return.  So,  to  the  plea  of  infancy  he 
may  have  ground  for  replying,  either  tliat  the  defendant 
was  not  an  infant,  or  that  the  goods  for  which  the  action  is 
brought  were  necessaries  suitable  to  the  defendant's  condi- 
tion in  life.  Yet,  though  the  defendant  had  the  advantage 
of  his  three  pleas  cumulatively,  the  plaintiff  is  obliged  to 
make  his  election  between  these  several  answers,  and  can 
reply  but  one  of  them  to  each  plea. 

It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  the  power  of  pleading 
several  matters  extends  to  pleas  in  bar  only,  and  not  to 
those  of  the  dilatory  class,  with  respect  to  which  the  leave 
of  the  court  will  not  be  granted,  (a.) 

Again,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  statute  does  not 
operate  as  a  total  abrogation,  even  with  respect  to  pleas 
in  bar,  of  the  rule  against  duplicity.  For,  first,  it  is  neces- 
sary (as  wc  have  seen)  to  obtain  the  leave  of  the  court  to 
make  use  of  several  matters  of  defense;  and  then  the 
several  matters  are  pleaded  formally,  with  the  words  "by 
leave  of  the  court  for  this  purpose  first  had  and  obtained," 
in  the  manner  shown  in  the  example,  (6.)  The  several 
defenses  must  also  each  be  pleaded  as  a  new  or  further  plea, 
with  a  formal  commencement  and  conclusion  as  such; 
so  that,  notwithstanding  the  statute  and  the  leave  of  the 
court  obtained  in  pursuance  of  it,  to  plead  several  matters, 
it  would  still  be  improper  to  incorporate  several  matters  in 
one  plea  in  any  case  in  which  the  plea  would  be  thereby 
rendered  double  at  common  law. 

Such  is  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  rule  against  double 
pleading,  and  of  the  modifications  to  which,  in  practice, 


(a.)  See  1  Sell.  Pract,  275. 
(b.)  Supra,  p.  263* 
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it  is  subject.  TJiider  this  rale,  it  remaiuA  onlj  to  observe 
that,  if,  instead  of  demarring  for  daplicity,  the  opposite 
party  passes  the  iaalt  by,  and  pleads  over,  he  is,  in  that 
case,  boand  to  answer  eaph  matter  alleged ;  and  has  no 
right,  on  the  ground  of  the  duplicity,  to  confine  himself 
to  any  single  part  of  the  adverse  statement,  (c.) 

RULE  II. 

IT  18  VOT  ALLOVABLB  BOTH  TO  PLBAD   AVD   TO   OBKUB   TO  TBI   BAMS  MAT 

TEB,  (d.) 

This  rule  depends  on  exactly  the  same  principles  as  the 
last.  As  it  is  not  allowable  to  plead  double,  lest  several 
issues  in  fact  in  respect  of  the  same  matter  should  arise, 
so  it  is  not  permitted  both  to  plead  and  demur  to  the  same 
matter,  lest  an  issue  in  fact  and  ai^  issue  in  law,  in  respect 
of  a  single  subject,  should  be  produced.  The  party  must, 
therefore,  make  his  election. 

The  rule,  however,  it  will  be  observe i,  only  prohibits 
the  pleading  and  demurring  to  the  same  matter.  It  does 
not  forbid  this  course  as  applicable  to  distinct  statements 
Thus,  a  man  may  plead  to  one  count,  or  one  plea,  and 
demur  to  another.  The  reason  of  this  distinction  is  suffi- 
ciently explaiued  by  the  remarks  already  made  on  the  sub- 
ject of  duplicity  in  pleading. 

Lastly,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  statute  of  Anne, 
which  authorizes  the  pleading  of  several  pleas^  gives  no 
authority  for  demurring  and  pleading  to  the  same  matter. 
The  rule  now  in  question,  therefore,  is  not  affected  by  that 
provision,  but  remains  in  the  same  state  as  at  common 
law. 

SECTION  IV. 

OP  RULES  WHICH  TEND  TO  PRODUCE  CBRTAINTT  OR  PARTICU- 
LARITY IN  THE  ISSUE. 

The  rules  tending  to  certainty  iu  the  pleadings,  and,  by 
consequence,  certainly  in  the  issue,  are  very  numerousi 


(e.)  Boltcn  t,  (^ftonon,  1  Vent,  272. 
(d.)  Bac.  Ab.,  FIvm,  Ac.,  E.  1. 
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and  in  tbeir  nature  do  not  easily  admit  of  methodical  a^ 
rangement;  but  an  euumeration  shall  here  be  attempted 
of  such  of  them  as  appear  to  be  of  principal  importanoe. 

aULEl. 

THS  PUJUDOrafl  KUm  HATS  CBBTAOrTT  OV  PLACE,  (<.) 

It  was  formerly  explained  (/)  that  the  nature  of  the 
trial  by  jury,  while  condacted  in  the  form  which  first  be- 
longed to  that  institution,  was  snch  as  to  render  particu- 
larity of  place  absolutely  essential  in  all  issues  which  a  jury 
was  to  decide.  Consisting,  as  the  jurors  formerly  did,  of 
witnesses,  or  persons  in  some  measure  cognizant  of  their 
own  knowledge  of  the  matter  in  dispute,  they  were  of 
course,  in  general,  to.  be  summoned  from  the  particular 
place  or  neighborhood  where  the  fact  Lappened,  {g;)  and, 
in  order  to  know  into  what  county  the  venire  facias  for 
summoning  them  should  issue,  and  to  enable  the  sherifTto 
execute  that  writ,  it  was  necessary  that  the  issue,  and  there- 
fore  the  pleadings  out  of  which  it  arose,  should  show  par- 
ticularly what  that  place  or  neighborhood  was,  (h.)  Such 
place  or  neighborhood  was  called  the  venue,  or  visne,  (from 
vicinetum,)  (t,)  and  the  statement  of  it  in  the  pleadings 
obtained  the  same  name;  to  allege  the  place  being,  in  the 
language  of  pleading,  to  lay  the  venue. 
The  present  law  of  venue  may  be  stated  as  follows : 
First,  the  original  writ  must  be  directed  to  the  sheriff  of 
some  county ;  and  in  that  county  the  CLcUon  is  said  to  be 
brought  or  laid.  Each  affirmative  traversable  allegation  in 
the  writ  is  to  be  laid  with  a  venue  or  place,  comprising 

(e.)  Com.  Dig.,  Pleader,  C.  20;  Ibid,  Abatement,  H.  13 ;  Co.  Litt.  125  a. 

(/)  Vidt  supra,  p.  154. 

ig.)  Co.  Litt..  by  Harg.,  125  a,  n.  1.  "The  yenire  was  to  bring  ap  the 
pares  of  the  place  where  the  fact  was  laid,  in  order  to  try  the  israe;  and  orig- 
inally every  fact  was  laid  in  the  place  where  it  was  really  done ;  and  there- 
fore the  written  contracts  bore  date  at  a  certain  place."  (Gilb.  Hist.,  C.  P.,  Si.^ 

(A.)  Uderton  v.  Ilderton,  2  H.  BL,  161 ;  per  Lord  Mansfield,  Mostyn  % 
f'abrigas,  Cowp.,  176 ;  Co.  Litt.,  125  a,  b.    See  2  Hen.  VII,  4. 

(t.)  Bac.  Ab.,  Visoe  or  Venuo,  A. ;  ?  Bl  Com..  294. 
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not  only  the  counijf  n  which  the  &ct  arbse,  bat  the  parish^ 
town.  (&,)  or  hamlet  within  the  county,  (I;)  but  in  a  mere  de- 
.  nial,  of  coarse,  no  venae  is  to  be  ased,  nor  is  anj  reqaired 
in  respect  of  facts  not  traversable ;  for  example,  matter  of 
^'ndacement  or  aggravation,  (m.)  The  pleader  has  his  elec- 
tion to  lav  cither  the  parish,  the  town,  or  the  bamlet;  but 
a  more  extensive  division  than  a  parish  (for  example,  a  hun- 
dreil)  is  not  a  sufficient  venue;  that  having  apparently 
been  considered,  in  ancient  times,  as  too  large  an  allegation 
of  place  to  instruct  the  sheriff  properly  as  to  the  summon- 
ing of  the  jurors,  (n,)  Of  the  different  facts  alleged  in  the 
writ,  it  is  necessary  that  some  principal  one,  at  least,  should 
be  laid  in  some  parish,  town,  or  hamlet,  within  the  countj* 
in  which  the  action  is  brought^  in  order  to  justify  the  bring- 
ing of  the  action  in  that  county,  (o,)  and  such  county,  and 
the  particular  place  so  laid  within  it,  are  called  the  venue 
in  the  action^  or  the  venue  where  the  action  is  laid. 

The  declarationy  as  it  conforms  to  the  writ  in  other  par 
tioulars,  (|>,)  so  it  adheres  of  necessity  to  the  same  venue. 
The  county  where  the  action  is  laid  is  placed  at  the  com- 
mencement, in  the  margin  of  the  declaration,  {q;)  and  all 
the  different  affirmative  traversable  allegations  are  to  be 


(k.)  A  taum  is,  in  pleading,  otherwifle  called  vUL  (1  BL  Com.,  114.)  See  Car- 
wen  t.  Salkeld.  3  East.,  538. 

(/.)  Co.  Litt.  125  a;  Com.  Dig.,  Abatement,  H.  13;  lUd,  Pleader,  C.  20; 
Braddiah  v.  Bishop,  Cro.  Eliz.,  260 ;  The  King  v.  Holland,  per  Bailer,  J..  5, 
T.  E.,  620 :  Amory  v.  Brodrick,  5  Bam.  &  Aid.,  712.  Bat  in  Ware  v.  Boydell, 
3  M.  &  S.,  148,  (which  was  an  action  on  a  promissory  note,)  the  coart 
held  it  safficient  to  allege  a  connty  for  venae,  in  the  declaration,  without  a 
parish,  becaase  the  jary  now  come  de  corpore  comitates. 

(m.)  Com.  Dig.,  Pleader.  C.  20;  cites  PL  Com.,  190  b. 

(n.)  Co.  Litt,  by  Harg.,  125,  n.  1.  If  the  fact  happened  oat  of  any  parish, 
town,  or  hamlet,  bat  in  some  other  known  place,  snch  as  a  forest,  or  the  like, 
such  ibioMm  place  may  be  laid  for  venae.  (Co.  Litt,  125  a,  b;  Bac.  Ab., 
Visne,  E.,  in  marg.)  And  if  it  happened  oat  of  any  parish,  town,  hamlet,  oi 
known  plaee^  the  venae  may  be  laid  in  the  ooonty  generally.  (Bac.  Ab.,  ibid,) 

(0.)  See  The  King  v.  Bnrdett,  4  Bam.  A  Aid..  175,  176  Calvin's  Case,  ? 
Rep.,  1 ;  ScoU  v.  Brest.  2  T.  R..  238. 

(p.)  Vide  fupra,  p.  63. 

(<7.)  S^^e  the  foniis  of  declaration  in  the  first  chapter. 
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laid  witli  a  venue  of  parish,  town,  or  hamlet,  as  well  aa 
county,  (r,)  in  the  same  manner  as  above  explained  with 
regard  to  the  writ,  and  in  accordance  with  that  instiument.  . 

In  proceedings  by  bUlj  the  law  of  venue  is  exactly  the 
same  as  that  already  described,  subject  only  to  the  differ- 
ence necessarily  introduced  by  the  absence  of  the  original 
writ,  the  only  effect  of  which  is,  that  the  declaration,  in- 
stead of  the  original,  first  determines  where  the  action  is 
laidj  and,  as  in  proceedings  by. original  the  action  is  said 
to  be  brought  or  laid  in  the  county  into  which  the  writ  issues, 
so  in  proceedings  by  bill  it  is  said  to  be  brought  or  laid  in 
the  county  named  in  the  margin  of  the  declaration.  Again, 
as  in  proceedings  by  original,  the  county  into  which  the 
writ  issues,  and  the  place  within  that  county  at  which  the 
principal  fact  is  laid,  are  called  the  V€nu£  in  the  action,  so  in 
proceedings  by  bill,  the  same  term  applies  to  the  county  in 
the  margin  of  the  declaration,  and  the  place  within  that 
county  laid  to  the  principal  fact. 

Whether  the  action  be  by  original  or  by  bill,  the  pfea, 
replication,  and  subsequent  pleadings  lay  a  venue  to  each 
affirmative  traversable  allegation,  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples already  stated,  until  issue  joined. 

It  having  been  stated  that  the  original  object  of  thus 
laying  a  venue  was  to  determine  the  place  from  which  the 
venire  facias  should  diret^t  the  jurors  to  be  summoned,  in 
case  the  parties  should  put  themselves  upon  the  country, 
it  will  be  proper  now  to  consider  how  far  the  same  use  is 
made  of  the  venue  in  modern  practice.  And,  in  order  to 
explain  clearly  the  existing  law  on  this  subject,  it  will  be 
convenient  to  take  a  short  retrospect  of  its  former  state 
and  progress. 

The  most  ancient  practice,  as  established  at  the  period 
when  juries  were  composed  of  persons  cognizant  of  their 
own  knowledge  of  the  fact  in  dispute,  was,  of  course,  to 
summon  the  jury  from  that  venue  which  had  been  laid  to 
the  particular  fact  in  issue,  and  fix)m  the  venue  of  parish 


(r.)  Sec  page  269,  note  I 
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toim,  or  handei^  as  well  as  county,  {a.)  Thus,  in  an  action 
of  debt  on  bond,  if  the  declaration  alleged  the  contract  to 
have  been  made  at  Westminster,  in  the  conntj'  of  Middle- 
sex, and  the  defendant,  in  his  plea,  denied  the  bond,  issue 
being  joined  on  this  plea,  it  would  be  tried  by  a  jury  from 
Westminster.  Again,  if  he  pleaded  an  affirmative  matter, 
as,  for  example,  a  release,  he  would  lay  this  new  travers- 
able allegation  with  a  venue;  and,  if  this  venue  happened 
to  differ  from  that  in  the  declaration,  being  laid,  for  exam- 
ple, at  Oxford,  in  the  county  of  Oxford,  and  issue  were 
taken  on  the  plea,  such  issue  would  be  tried  by  a  jury  from 
Oxford,  and  not  from  Westminster,  (/.)  And  it  may  here 
be  incidentally  observed,  that  as  the  place  or  neighborhood 
in  which  the  fact  arose  and  also  the  allegation  of  that  place 
in  the  pleadings  was  called  the  venue^  so  the  term  was  often 
applied  to  the  jury  summoned  from  thence.  Thus  it  would 
be  said  in  the  case  last  supposed  that  the  venue  was  to  come 
from  Oxford.  With  respect  to  the  form  of  the  venire  at 
this  period, it  was  as  follows:  venire  facias  duodecim  liberot 
et  legales  homines,  de  vicineto  de  W.,  (or  0.,)  (t.  e.j  the 
parish,  town,  or  hamlet,)  per  quos  rei  Veritas  melius  sciri 
potent,  &c.,  (u.) 

While  such  appears  to  have  been  the  most  ancient  state 
of  practice,  (x,)  it  soon  sustained  very  considerable  changes. 
When  the  jury  began  to  be  summoned  no  longer  as  wit- 
nesses, but  as  judges,  and,  instead  of  being  cognizant  of 
the  fact  on  their  own  knowledge,  received  the  fiust  from 
the  testimony  of  others  judicially  examined  before  them, 
the  reason  for  summoning  them  from  the  immediate  neigh- 


{$.)  Co.  Litt,  125  ». ;  Bac.  Ab.,  Visne  or  Venue,  E. ;  and  see  an  iUuftrmtiye 
case.  43  Ed.  Ill,  1. 

(t.)  Craft  V.  Boite,  1  Sannd..  246  b.;  Com.  Dig.,  Action,  N.  12;  S  Ed.  Ill, 
8,  pi,  20;  45  Ed.  Ill,  15;  3  Reeves.  110. 

\u.)  De  vicineto  tali  (is  the  expression  of  Bracton)  per  qnos  rei  Veritas  me- 
Uns  sciri  potent,  Ac..  Bract,  309  b..  310  a.,  396  b.,  397  a.  In  the  statute  27 
Eliz.,  c.  6,  Bf  c.  1,  the  form  is,  12  libero*  et  legates  homines  de  noindo  de  B, 
per  qaoe  rei  Veritas,  Ac. ;  and  see  Litt.,  sec.  234 

(x.)  See\A  ppendiz,  note  60. 
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borhood  ceased  to  apply,  and  it  was  considered  as  Bofficieat 
if,  by  way  of  partial  conformity  with  the  original  principle, 
a  certain  number  of  the  jury  came  from  the  same  htrndredivk 
which  the  place  laid  for  venae  was  sitaate,  though  their 
companions  shonld  be  of  the  county  only,  and  neither  of 
the  venue  nor  even  of  the  hundred.  This  change  in  the 
manner  of  executing  the  venire  did  not,  however,  occasion 
any  alteration  in  its  form,  which  still  directed  the  sheriff, 
as  in  former  times,  to  summon  the  whole  jury  from  the 
particular  venue,  (y.)  The  number  of  hundredors  which 
it  was  necessary  to  summon  was  different  at  different 
periods;  in  later  times  no  more  than  two  hundredors  were 
required  in  a  personal  action,  (z.) 

In  this  state  of  the  law  was  passed  the  statute  16  and 
17  Car.  n,  c.  8.  By  this  ^  (which  is  one  of  the  statutes 
of  jeofails)  it  is  provided,  "that  after  verdict  judgment 
shall  not  be  stayed  or  reversed,  for  that  there  is  no  right 
venue,  so  as  the  cause  were  tried  by  a  jury  of  the  proper 
county  or  place  where  the  action  is  laid.*'  This  provision 
was  held  to  apply  to  the  case  (among  others)  where  issue 
had  been  taken  on  a  fact  laid  with  a  different  venue  from 
that  in  tfie  action,  but  where  the  venire  had  improperly 
directed  a  jury  to  be  summoned  from  the  vermt  in  the  action, 
instead  of  the  venue  laid  to  the  fact  in  issue,  (a.)  This  had 
formerly  been  matter  of  error,  and,  therefore,  ground  for 
arresting  or  reversing  the  judgment,  (6;)  but  by  this  act 
(passed  with  a  view  of  removing  what  had  become  a  merely 
formal  objection)  the  error  was  cured,  and  the  staying  or 
reversal  of  the  judgment  disallowed. 

While  such  was  its  direct  operation,  it  has  had  a  further 
effect,  not  contemplated,  perhaps,  by  those  who  devised  the 
enactment.  For  what  the  statute  only  purported  to  cure 
as  an  error,  it  has  virtually  established  as  regular  and  uni- 

(y  )  27  Elis.,  c.  6,  s.  1 ;  Litt.,  sec.  234. 
(z.)  27  Eliz..  c.  6,  B.  5.    (See  Appendix,  note  61.) 
(a.)  Graft  o.Boite,  1  Saund.,  247. 

(b.)  1  Saund..  247.  n.  1 ;  ^  Sannd.,  5.  n.  3 ;  Bowyer'i  Otae,  Oro.  £lii ,  408  - 
Gdeo's  Case,  6  Rep.,  16  b ;  Co  Litl,  by  Harg.,  125  a.,  a.  1. 
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form  practice;  and  issues  taken  on  facts  laid  ^  ith  a  diiierent 
venue  from  that  in  the  action  have,  for  a  long  time  past,  been 
constantly  tried,  not  by  a  jury  of  the  venue  laid  to  the  fad 
in  issue,  but  by  a  jury  of  the  venue  in  the  action,  ((?.) 

Another  change  was  introduced  by  the  statute  4  Aim., 
c.  16,  sec.  6.  This  act  provides  that  *^  every  venire  facias 
for  the  trial  of  any  issue  shall  be  awarded  of  the  body  of 
the  proper  county  where  such  issue  is  triable,''  instead  of 
being  (as  in  the  ancient  form)  awarded  from  the  particular 
venue  of  parish,  town,  or  hamlet.  From  this  time,  there- 
fore, the  form  of  the  venire  has  been  changed,  and  directs 
the  sheriff  to  summon  twelve  good  and  lawful  men,  &c., 
''^from  the  body  of  his  county,"  (d;)  and  they  are  accord- 
ingly, in  fact,  all  summoned  from  the  body  of  the  county 
only,  and  no  part  of  them  necessarily  from  the  hundred  in 
which  the  particular  place  laid  for  venue  is  situate,  (e.) 

On  the  whole,  then,  by  the  joint  effect  of  these  two  stat- 
utes, the  venire,  instead  of  directing  the  jury  to  be  sum- 
moned from  that  venue  which  had  been  laid  to  the  fact  it* 
issue,  and  from  the  venue  of  parish,  town.,  or  hamlet,  as  well 
as  county,  now  directs  them,  in  all  cases,  to  be  summoned 
from  the  body  of  the  county  in  which  the  action  is  lavd,  whether 
that  be  the  county  laid  to  the  fact  in  issue  or  not,  and 
without  regard  to  the  parish,  town,  or  hamlet 

What  has  been  hitherto  said  on  the  subject  of  venue 
relates  only  to  the  form  in  which  the  venue  is  laid  and  its 
efiect  as  to  the  venire.  There  is,  however,  another  very 
^.mportant  point  still  remaining  to  be  considered,  viz,  how 
far  it  is  necessary  to  lay  the  venue  truly. 

Before  the  change  in  the  constitution  of  juries  above 
mentioned,  the  venue  was  of  course  always  to  be  laid  in 
the  true  place  where  the  fiust  arose,  for  so  the  reason  of 

(c.).2Saiin(l.,  6,  n.  3. 

(d,)  See  the  form  of  the  venire,  n^Nna,  p.  116. 

(e.)  And  even  in  criminal  prooeedingv  it  is  now  ezprenly  enacted,  that  no 
inron  ihall  be  required  to  be  retorned  from  any  hundred  or  hnndredn,  or  from 
any  particular  venae  within  the  county,  and  thai  the  want  of  hnndredors 
•hall  be  no  cause  of  challense.    (6  Qeo.  IV,  c.  50,  lee.  13.) 

18 
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the  law  of  venae  evidently  required.  But  when,  in  couse^ 
quence  of  that  change,  this  reason  ceased  to  operate,  the 
law  began  to  distinguish  between  cases  in  which  the  truth 
of  the  venue  was  material,  or  of  the  substance  of  the  issue, 
and  cases  in  which  it  was  not  so.  A  difference  began  now 
to  be  recognized  between  local  and  transitory  matters.  The 
former  consisted  of  such  facts  as  carried  with  them  the 
idea  of  some  certain  place,  comprising  all  matters  relating 
to  the  realtj/j  and  hardly  any  others;  the  latter  consisted  of 
such  facts  as  might  be  supposed  to  have  happened  any- 
where; and,  therefore,  comprised  debts,  contracts,  and 
generally  all  matters  relating  to  the  person  or  personal 
property.  With  respect  to  the  former,  it  was  held,  that  if 
any  local  fact  were  laid  in  pleading  at  a  certain  place,  and 
issue  were  taken  on  that  fact,  the  place  formed  part  of  the 
substance  of  the  issue,  and  must,  therefore,  be  proved  a^ 
laid,  or  the  party  would  fail  as  for  want  of  proof.  But  as 
to  transitory  facts,  the  rule  was,  that  they  might  be  laid  as 
having  happened  at  one  place,  and  might  be  proved  on  the 
trial  to  have  occurred  at  another,  (/.) 

The  present  state  of  the  law,  with  respect  to  the  neces- 
sity of  laying  the  true  venue,  is  accordingly  as  follows: 

Actions  are  either  local  or  transitory.  An  action  is  locul, 
if  all  the  principal  facts  on  which  it  is  founded  be  local; 
and  transitory,  if  any  principal  fact  be  of  the  transitory 
kind.  In  a  local  action,  the  plaintiff  must  lay  the  veTvue  in 
the  action  tndy.  In  a  transitory  one,  he  may  lay  it  in  any 
county,  and  any  parish,  town,  or  hamlet  within  the  county^ 
that  he  pleases. 

From  this  state  of  the  law,  it  follows,  first,  that  if  an 
action  be  local,  and  the  facts  arose  out  of  the  realm^  such 
action  cannot  be  maintained  in  the  English  courts,  {g;)  for, 
as  the  venue  in  the  action  is  to  be  laid  truly,  there  is  no 
county  into  which,  consistently  with  that  rule,  the  origi- 
nal writ  can  be  directed.    But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  tht 


(/.)  Vin.  Ab.,  TruJ.  M.  f.;  Go.  Litt.,  282  ».    See  Appendix,  note  62. 
(g.)  Per  Boiler.  J..  DouUon  v.  Matthews.  4  T.  B..  503. 
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action  be  transitory,  then,  thoagh  all  the  foots  arose  abroad^ 
the  action  may  be  maintained  in  this  country;  because  the 
venue  in  the  action  may  be  laid  in  any  English  county,  at 
the  option  of  the  plaintifil 

The  same  state  of  law  also  leads  to  the  foUowinpr  infer- 
ence:  that,  in  a  transitory  action,  the  plaintiff  may  have 
the  action  tried  in  any  county  that  he  pleases;  for  (as  we 
have  seen)  he  may  lay  the  venue  in  the  action  in  any  county, 
and  upon  issue  joined  the  venire  issues  into  the  county 
where  the  venue  in  the  action  is  laid.  And  such,  accordingly, 
is  the  rule,  subject  only  to  a  check  interposed  by  another 
regulation,  viz,  that  which  relates  to  the  changing  of  the 
venue.  The  courts  established,  about  the  reign  (as  it  is 
said)  of  James  I,  (A,)  a  practice,  by  \fhich  defendants  were 
enabled  to  protect  themselves  from  any  inconvenience 
they  might  apprehend  from  the  venue  being  laid  contrary 
to  the  fact,  and  enforce,  if  they  pleased,  a  compliance  with 
the  stricter  and  more  ancient  system,  (t.)  By  this  practiie, 
when  the  plaintiff  in  a  transitory  action  lays  a  false  venue, 
the  defendant  is  entitled  to  move  the  court  to  have  the  venue 
changed^  i.  e.,  altered  to  the  right  place ;  and  the  court,  upon 
affidavit  that  the  cause  of  action  arose  wholly  in  the  county 
to  which  it  is  proposed  to  change  the  venue,  will  in  most 
cases  grant  the  application,  and  oblige  the  plaintiff  to 
amend  his  declaration  in  this  particular,  unless  he,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  undertake  to  give,  at  the  trial,  some  mate* 
rial  evidence  arising  in  the  county  where  the  venue  was 
laid. 

Whether  the  action  be  local  or  transitory,  every  local 
fact  alleged  in  the  umt  and  declaration  must  still  be  laid 
with  its  true  venue,  on  peril  of  a  variance,  if  the  fact 
should  be  brought  in  issue;  but  transitory  facts  may  be 
laid  with  any  venue,  at  the  choice  of  the  plaintiff;  though 
it  is  the  usual  and  most  proper  course  to  lay  all  these  with 
the  venue  in  the  action.    As  in  the  writ  and  declaration,  so 


[h.)  Knight  V.  Fumaby,  2  Balk.,  S'nX 
(i.)  Pee  Appendix,  note  SS. 
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in  the  pUa  and  siibseqtunt  pleadings^  every  JocaZ  fact  mast 
be  laid  with  it&  true  venue,  under  peril  of  variance;  but 
vr^\i  respect  to  transitory  ones,  the  rule  is,  that  they  must 
be  laid  with  the  venue  in  the  actum,  (k;)  and  even  to  lay  the 
true  place  is,  in  this  case,  not  allowable,  if  it  differ  from 
that  venue.  Thus,  in  the  example  already  supposed,  of 
an  action*on  a  bond,  where  the  action  is  laid  in  Middlesex, 
if  the  defendant  should  plead  a  release  at  Oxford,  this 
departure  from  the  venue  in  the  action^  would  be  bad,  (2,) 
though  the  release  should  really  have  been  executed  there. 
For  as  the  plaintiff  may,  for  a  transitory  matter,  choose 
any  venue  that  he  likes,  in  his  writ  and  declaration,  so, 
upon  the  same  principle,  it  would  have  followed,  that  the 
defendant  might  alsof  for  a  transitory  matter,  have  chosen 
any  venue  in  his  plea;  and  thus,  whoever  happened  to 
make  the  last  affirmative  allegation,  and,  therefore,  to  lay 
the  last  venue,  would  have  been  able  (prior  to  the  altera- 
tion of  practice  introduced  by  the  statute  of  Charles  II,) 
to  draw  the  venire  facias  and  the  trial  to  any  place  that  he 
pleased.  But  it  was  thought  more  reasonable  and  con- 
venient that  this  option  should  rest  with  the  plaintiff,  who, 
having  in  the  first  instance  chosen  a  venue,  ought  not  to 
be  removed  from  it  without  cause.  The  defendant,  there- 
fore, is  obliged  to  follow  the  venue  that  the  plaintiff  has 
laid;  and,  in  consequence  of  the  establishment  of  this 
rule,  it  seems  now  to  be  held  that,  to  transitory  matters, 
no  venue  need  now  be  laid  in  pleadings  subsequent  to  the 
declaration,  because,  with  respect  to  every  matter  of  this 
description,  the  original  venue  will  be  taken  to  be  im- 
pUed,  (m.)  In  practice,  however,  it  is  usual  to  lay  a  venue 
in  these  as  well  as  in  the  declaration ;  and  perhaps,  in  point 
of  strict  form,  it  is  the  more  proper  course. 

Another  point  to  be  noticed  on  this  subject  of  the  true 
allegation  of  venue,  is,  that  when  transitory  matters  are 


(k.)  Wiight  V.  BaiDBCOt,  1  Saund.,  86;  2  SMmd..  5,  n.  3 

(I )  Co.  Litt..  282,  b. 

(m.)  Sai  1  Caitty,  517,  1st  edit. 
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Alleged  oat  of  their  true  place,  it  seenib  to  be  necessary 
that  they  should  be  laid,  as  the  phrase  is,  tinder  a  videlicet^ 
i.  e.j  with  the  prior  intervention  of  the  words  "  to  wit,"  or 
'^  that  is  to  saj;"  for  the  form  of  which  the  reader  may 
be  referred  to  many  of  the  past  examples  of  pleadings  in 
this  work.  The  effect  and  object  of  the  viddieetj  is  to  mark 
that  the  party  does  not  andertake  to  prove  the  precise 
place.  And,  accordingly,  there  is  some  doubt  whether  the 
omission  of  a  videlicet  does  not  occasion  a  necessity,  in 
the  event  of  a  traverse  even  of  a  transitory  matter,  of  prov- 
ing the  place  alleged,  (n.)  On  the  other  hand,  however,  it 
is  clear,  that  where  the  place  is  material,  or,  in  other  words, 
where  the  matter  is  local,  the  use  of  videlicet  will  not  pre- 
vent the  necessity  of  proving  the  venue  laid.  This  doc- 
trine  as  to  a  videlicet,  it  will  be  observed,  is  not  peculiar 
to  venue,  but  applies  (as  will  afterwards  appear)  to  many 
other  of  the  points  on  which  certainty  is  required  in  plead- 
ing. 

The  last  point  of  remark  that  occurs  on  this  subject,  re- 
lates to  the  case  where  a  local  matter,  occurring  out  of  the 
realnij  is  alleged  in  the  course  of  the  pleading.  This  was 
formerly  considered  as  a  case  of  difficulty ;  for,  on  the  one 
hand,  all  local  facts  are  to  be  alleged  (as  has  been  shown) 
in  the  true  place,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  place  out  of 
the  realm  be  laid  for  venue,  and  issue  be  joined  on  the 
£EU)t,  it  was,  at  one  time,  supposed  that  the  issue  could  not 
be  tried,  because  no  jury  could  be  summoned  from  the 
place ;  and  prior  to  the  statute  of  Charles,  it  was,  by  the 
general  rule,  essential  (as  already  stated)  that  the  jury 
should  be  summoned  from  the  venue  laid  to  the  fact  in 
issue,  (o.)    It  was,  however,  early  decided,  that  notwith- 


(n.)  Mr.  Ghitty  inclines  to  oonsider  the  omissiop  m  immaterial.  (See  1 
Chitty,  308,  uote  6,  Ut  edit)  Oppoeed,  however,  to  the  anthoritiee  on  which 
the  learned  author  relies,  are  Sjmmons  v.  Knox,  3  T.  R.,  d8;  Arnfield  t. 
Bate,  3  M.  A  R..  173 ;  2  Saund.,  291  c,  n.  1 ;  Hray  v.  Freemen.  2  J.  B.  Moore, 
114;  Corporation  of  Anmdel  v.  Bowman,  ibid,,  93 ;  CriBpin  v.  Williamaun,  9 
Tannt.,  107;  Draper  v.  Qariatt,  2  Bam.  A  Ciee.,  2. 

{>.)  See  a  coiioos  instance  of  the  difficulty  formerly  found  in  such 
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standiug  that  general  rule,  such  matter  might  be  tried 
by  a  jury  from  the  venue  in  the  action^  {p.)  And,  by  way  of 
more  effectually  preventing  the  objection,  a  form  has  long 
been  in  use,  which  satisfies  the  double  object  of  conforming 
to  the  true  place,  and,  at  the  same  time,  laying  a  venue 
within  the  realm ;  the  venue  of  a  fact  arising  abroad  being 
often  alleged  with  a  videlicet,  under  the  following  form  of 
expression:  "In  parts  beyond  the  seas,  at  Fort  St.  Gteorge, 
in  the  East  Indies,"  (the  real  place,) "  to  wity  at  Westminster, 
in  the  county  of  Middlesex,"  (the  venue  in  the  action,)  (y.) 
With  respect  to  this  method,  indeed,  of  laying  the  true 
place,  with  the  addition  of  the  venue  in  the  action,  under 
a  vridelicet,  we  may  take  occasion  to  observe,  that  it  is 
Ubually  applied,  not  only  to  local  facts  arising  out  of  the 
realm,  but  to  those  arising  in  this  country  also,  if  they  hap- 
pened at  a  different  venue  from  that  in  the  action, 

RULE  II. 

FHE  PLEADnrOfl  MUST  HAVE  OEETAIVTT  OF  nXE,  (r.) 

In  personal  actions,  the  pleadings  must  allege  the  time; 
that  is,  the  day,  month,  and  year  when  each  traversable 
fact  occurred ;  and,  when  there  is  occasion  to  mention  a 
continuous  act,  the  period  of  its  duration  ought  to  be 
shown,  (s.) 

The  necessity  of  laying  a  time,  like  that  of  laying  a  venue, 
extends  to  traversable  facts  only,  and  therefore  no  time  need 
be  alleged  to  matter  of  inducement  or  aggravation.  The 
courts,  indeed,  are  in  the  habit  of  considering  the  allega^ 
tions  of  place  and  time  as  connected  together;  and  have 

eited  per  Abbott,  G.  J.,  The  King  v.  Burdett,  4  Bam.  A  Aid.,  172;  and  another 
ioBtanoe,  cited  Dowdale*8  Case,  6  Bep.,  47  b. ;  and  see  Broddeck  v.  Briggp, 
CaHh..  265;  Nichols  v.  Pawlett,  ibid,,  302 ;  Holding  v.  Haling,  3  Eeb.,  150. 

{p.)  Dowdale's  Case,  6  Bep.,  46  b.;  Calvin's  Case,  7  Bep.,  27  a. 

(y.)  Com.  Dig.,  Action,  n.  7. 

(r.)  Com.  Dig.,  Pleader,  C  19;  Halsey  v.  Carpenter,  Gro.  Jao.,  3' 9 ;  Denisoi 
ff.  Kichardson.  1  \  East.,  291. 

(  .)  Ibid. 
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laid  dowu  this  general  principle,  that  wherever  it  is  neces- 
sary to  lay  a  venue,  it  is  also  necessary  to  mention  time,  {L) 
As  the  place,  in  transitory  matters,  is  considered  as  ibrm- 
iug  no  material  part  of  the  issue,  so  that  one  pluce  may  be 
alleged  and  another  proved,  the  same  law  has  obtained 
with  respect  to  time,  in  all  matters  generally,  {u.)  The 
pleader,  therefore,  in  general,  assigns  any  time  that  he 
pleases  to  a  given  fact.  This  option,  however,  is  subject 
to  certain  restrictions:  1.  He  should  lay  the  time  under 
a  videlicet^  if  he  does  not  wish  to  be  held  to  prove  it  strictly, 
{x.)  2.  He  should  not  lay  a  time  that  is  intrinsically  impos* 
sibU^  or  inconsistent  with  the  fact  to  which  it  relates.  A  time 
so  laid  would,  in  general,  be  sufficient  ground  for  demur- 
rer. But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  ground  for  demur- 
rer, where  such  time  is  laid  to  a  fact  not  traversable,  or 
where,  for  any  other  reason,  the  allegation  of  time  was 
unnecessarily  made;  for  an  unnecessary  statement  of  time, 
though  impossible  or  inconsistent,  will  do  no  harm,  upon 
the  principle  that  utile,  per  inutile,  non  vitiatur,  (y.)  3. 
Agaiin,  there  are  some  instances  in  which  time  happens  to 
form  a  material  point  in  the  merits  of  the  case  ;  and  in  these 
instances,  if  a  traverse  be  taken,  the  time  laid  is  of  the 
substance  of  the  issue,  and  must  be  strictly  proved ;  just  as 
in  local  matters  it  is  necessary  to  prove  the  alleged  venue. 
The  pleader,  therefore,  with  respect  to  all  facts  of  this 
description,  must  state  the  time  truly,  at  the  peril  of  fail- 
ure, as  for  a  variance.  And  here,  as  in  the  case  of  a  local 
fact,  the  insertion  of  a  videlicet  will  give  no  help.  Thus, 
where  the  declaration  stated  a  usurious  contract,  made  on 

(t.)  Per  Bailer.  J..  The  King  v.  UoUaad.  6  T.  R..  620. 

(u.)  Co.  Litt .  2d3  a ;  The  King  v.  Bishop  of  Chester,  2  Salk.,  561 ;  Cooke 
r  Birt,  STamt,  765. 

(x.)  Ae  to  the  meftning  and  effect  of  a  videUeet,  vide  mpra,  p.  277. 

(y.)  This  appears  to  be  a  correct  general  statement  of  the  law  with  re^peet  . 
tc  demurrer  for  an  impossible  or  inconsistent  date;  but  the  current  of  author- 
ities is  not  quite  clear  and  uniform  on  this  subject.  (See  Com.  Dig.,  Vleader, 
?.  19;  2  Saund.,  291  c,  n.  1;  ibid.,  171  a,  n.  1.)  N.  B.  The  objection  is  oOen 
aided,  after  verdict  or  cured  by  the  statutes  of  jeofails.  (Bee  Appendix, 
ootebl.) 
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the  21st  day  oi  December,  1774,  for  giving  day  of  payment 
of  a  certain  sum  to  the  23d  day  of  December,  1776,  and 
the  proof  was  that  the  contract  was  on  the  23d  December, 
1774,  giving  day  of  payment  for  two  years,  it  was  held 
that  the  verdict  must  be  for  the  defendant;  the  principle 
of  this  decision  being,  that  the  time  given  for  payment 
being  of  the  substance  of  an  usurious  contract,  such  time 
must  be  proved  as  laid,  {z.)  So,  where  the  declaration 
stated  a  usurious  agreement  on  the  14th  of  the  month,  to 
forbear  and  give  day  of  payment  for  a  certain  period,  but 
it  was  proved  that  the  money  was  not  advanced  till  the 
16th,  the  plaintiff  was  nonsuited,  (a;)  it  being  held  by 
Lord  Mansfield  at  the  trial,  and  afterwards  by  the  coart 
in  banc,  that  the  day  from  whence  the  forbearance  took 
place  was  material,  though  laid  under  a  videlicet,  (6.) 

Where  the  time  needs  not  to  be  truly  stated,  (as  is  gen- 
erally the  case,)  it  is  subject  to  a  rule  of  the  same  nature 
with  one  that  applies  to  venue  in  transitory  matters,  (c,) 
vi2,  that  the  plea  and  subsequent  pleadings  should  follow 
the  day  alleged  in  the  writ  and  declaration,  {d;)  and  if,  in 
these  cases,  no  time  at  all  be  laid,  the  omission  as  aided, 
after  verdict,  or  judgment  by  confession  or  default,  by  the 
operation  of  the  statute  of  jeofails,  (e.)  But  where,  in  the 
plea  or  subsequent  pleadings,  the  time  happens  to  be  mate- 
rial, it  must  be  alleged ;  and  there  (as  in  the  case  of  a  venue 


(z.)  Carlisle  v.  Trears,  Cowp.,  671. 

(a.)  The  nature  of  judgment  of  nomuU  has  been  stated  in  the  fint  chapter. 
tupra,  p.  136.  It  will  be  proper  to  explain  here,  however,  that  when,  on  ac- 
count of  a  variance,  or  any  other  matter  of  form,  the  plaintiff  underatandi 
that  the  judge  is  going  to  direct  the  jury  to  find  a  verdict  against  him,  he 
usually  takes  the  course  of  avoiding  a  verdict,  by  voluntarily  submitting  to 
judgment  of  nonsuit;  and  for  that  purpose  he  is  sappoeed  to  abeent  himself 
from  the  court.  The  reason  is,  that  such  judgment  does  not  prevent  his 
bringing  another  action,  but  by  a  verdict  he  is  barred  forever.  (See  3  BL 
Com.,  376.) 

(6.)  Johnson  v.  Picket,  cited  Grimwood  v.  Barritt,  6  T.  B.,  463;  Mt  al«« 

Hardy  v.  Gathcart,  5  Taunt,  2. 
(c.)  Supra,  p.  276. 

(d.)  2  iSaand.,  5,  n.  3 ;  Hawe  v.  Plaim«r,  1  SaaikL,  li. 
(e.)  Higgins  v.  Highfield,  13  East.,  407. 
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lo  a  local  fact)  the  pleader  may  be  obliged  to  depart  fiom 
the  day  in  the  writ  and  declaration. 

Certainty  of  time  is  said  to  be  required  in  personal 
actions  only;  it  being  held  that  in  real  and  mixed  actions 
it  is  in  general  not  necessary  to  allege  the  day,  month,  and 
year,  and  that  it  is  sufficient  to  show  in  what  king's  reign 
the  matter  arose,  (/.) 

RULE  III. 

THE  PLEABnrOB  UVWt  8PBCZFT  QUALITY,  QUAVTITT,  AVD  VALUX,  (g.) 

It  is,  in  general,  necessary,  where  the  declaration  alleges 
any  injury  to  goods  and  chattels ^  or  any  contract  relating  to 
them,  that  their  qtuxUfy^  quantity^  and  value  or  price^  should 
be  stated.  And  in  any  action  brought  for  recovery  of  real 
proper ty^  its  quality  should  be  shown,  as,  whether  it  consists 
of  houses,  lands,  or  other  hereditaments,  and  in  general  it 
should  be  stated  whether  the  lands  be  meadow,  pasture,  or 
arable,  &c.  And  the  quantity  of  the  lands  or  other  real  estate 
must  also  be  specified,  (A.)  So,  in  an  action  brought  for 
injuries  to  real  property,  the  quality  should  be  shown,  as, 
whether  it  consists  of  houses,  lands,  or  other  hereditaments. 

Thus,  in  an  action  of  trespass,  for  breaking  the  plaintiff's 
close  and  taking  away  his  fish,  without  showing  the  number 
or  nature  of  the  fish,  it  was,  after  verdict,  objected,  in  arrest 
of  judgment,  first,  "that  it  did  not  appear  by  the  declara- 
tion of  what  nature  the  fish  were:  pikes,  tenches,  breams, 
&c. ; "  and,  secondly,  that  "  the  certain  number  of  them  did 
not  appear."  And  the  objection  was  allowed  by  the  whole 
court,  (t.)    So,  where,  in  an  action  of  trespass,  the  declara- 

(/.)  Com.  Dig.,  Pleader,  C.  19;  The  King  v.  Bishop  of  Chester,  2  Salk.,  ^.6U 
Rkin..  660,  9  Henry  VI,  115, 116. 

(g.)  Oportet  quod  petens  rem  designpt,  quam  petit,  videlicet,  qnalitatem,  Jbc., 
Item  qaantitatem,  (fcc.,  Bract.  431  a.,  Harpor's  Case,  11  Bep.,  25  b. ;  Doct, 
PI,  85,  86 :  Knight  v.  SjmmB,  Carth..  204 ;  Doe  v.  Ploughman,  1  East.,  441 ; 
Goodtitle  v.  Otway,  8  East.,  376;  Andrew  v.  Whitehead,  13  East,  102:  1 
fiaand..  333,  n.  7;  2  Saand.,  74,  n.  1. 

(A.)  See  tjie  authorities  last  cited. 

(v)  Playter's  Case.  5  Rep.,  34  b. 

N.  B.-- Sergeant  Williams  observes,  that  in  this  oasa  tha  omisaon  would, 
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tion  charged  the  taking  of  cattle,  the  declaration  was  neld 
to  be  bad,  because  it  did  not  show  of  what  species  the 
cattle  were,  {k.)  So,  in  an  action  of  trespass,  where  the 
plaintiff  declared  for  taking  goods  generally,  without  speci- 
fying the  particulars,  a  verdict  being  found  for  the  plaintiff, 
the  court  arrested  the  judgment  for  the  uncertainty  of  the 
declaration,  {L)  So,  in  a  modern  case,  where,  in  an  action 
of  replevin,  the  plaintiff  declared  that  the  defendant,  "in 
a  certain  dwelling  house,  took  divers  goods  and  chattels 
of  the  plaintiff!"  without  stating  what  the  goods  were,  the 
court  arrested  the  judgment,  for  the  uncertainty  of  the 
declaration,  after  judgment  by  default  and  a  writ  of  inquiry 
executed,  (m.)  So,  in  an  action  of  dower,  where  blanks 
were  left  in  the  count  for  the  number  of  acres  claimed,  the 
judgment  was  reversed  after  verdict,  (nA  So,  in  eject- 
ment, the  plaintiff  declared  for  five  closes  of  land,  arable 
and  pasture,  called  Long  Furlongs,  containing  ten  acres; 
upon  not  guilty  pleaded  the  plaintiff  had  a  verdict,  and  it 
was  moved,  in  arrest  of  judgment,  that  the  declaration 
was  ill,  because  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  lands  were 
not  distinguished  and  ascertained,  so  as  to  show  how  many 
acres  of  arable  there  were  and  how  many  of  pasture.  And 
for  this  reason  the  declaration  was  held  ill,  and  the  judg- 
ment arrested,  (o.) 

With  respect  to  valtiey  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  it  should 
be  specified  in  reference  to  the  current  coin  of  the  realmj 
thus:  "  divers,  to  wit,  three  tables  of  great  value,  to  wit, 
the  value  of  twenty  pounds,  of  lawfiil  money  of  Great 
Britain."    With  respect  to  qmniity^  it  should  be  specified 

{erhaps,  now  be  held  to  be  aided,  after  verdict,  or  cared,  by  the  statUvee  oi 
jeofails  •  and  ad  the  action  was  not  merely  for  taking  fish,  but  also  for  break- 
ing the  close,  he  doubts  if  the  declaration  would  now  be  held  bad,  even  on 
special  demurrer.  (2  Sannd.,  74,  n.  1.)  And  see  Chamberlain  v.  G^reenfield, 
5  Wila.,  292. 

{h.)  Dale  t.  Phillipsoi.,  2  Lucw.,  1374. 

\l)  Bertie  v.  Pickering,  4  Barr,  2455 ;  Wiat  v.  Essington,  Ld.  Ray.,  1410, 8^.  P 

(m.)  Pope  V.  TiUman.  7  Taont.,  642. 

(n.)  Lawley  o.  Qattacre,  Cro.  Jac.,  498. 
*  {o.)  Knight  V.  Symms,  Garth.,  204;  eee  Appendix,  note  66. 
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by  the  c/rdiiary  /neasures  of  extent,  weight,  or  capacitVi 
thoB :  ^^  divers,  to  wit,  fifty  acres  of  arahle  land/'  ^*  divers, 
to  wit,  three  bushels  of  wheat" 

The  rale  in  qaestioii,  however,  is  not  so  strictly  con- 
strued, but  that  it  sometimes  admits  the  specification  of 
qualUy  and  qwantUy  in  a  hose  and  general  way.  Thus,  a  dec- 
laration in  trover,  for  two  packs  of  fiax  and  two  packs  of 
hemp,  without  setting  out  the  weight  or  quantity  of  a  pack, 
is  good  after  verdict,  and,  as  it  seems,  even  upon  special 
demurrer,  (p.)  So,  a  declaration  in  trover,  for  a  library  of 
books,  has  been  allowed,  without  expressing  what  they 
were.  So,  where  the  plain tifl^ declared  in  trespass  for  enter- 
ing his  house,  and  taking  several  keys  for  the  opening  of  the 
doors  of  his  said  house,  it  was  objected,  after  verdict,  that 
the  kind  and  number  ought  to  be  ascertained.  But  it  was 
answered  and  resolved,  that  the  keys  are  sufficiently  ascer- 
tained by  reference  to  the  house,  {q.)  So,  it  was  held,  upon 
special  demurrer,' that  it  was  sufficient  to  declare,  in  tres- 
pass for  breaking  and  entering  a  house,  damaging  the 
gqod^  and  chattels,  and  wrenching  and  forcing  open  the 
doors,  without  specifying  the  goods  and  chattels,  or  the 
number  of  doors  forced  open ;  for  that  the  essential  matter 
of  the  action  was  the  breaking  and  entering  of  the  house, 
and  the  rest  merely  aggravation,  (r.) 

There  are  also  some  kinds  of  action^  to  which  the  rule  re- 
quiring specification  of  quality,  quantity,  and  value,  does 
not  apply  in  modem  practice.  Thus,  in  actions  of  debt  And 
indebiiatis  assumpsit^  (s,)  (where  a  more  general  form  of  dec- 
laration obtains  than  in  most  other  actions,)  if  the  debt  is 
claimed  in  respect  of  goods  sold,  &c.,  the  quality,  quantity, 
or  value  of  the  goods  sold,  is  never  specified.    The  amount 

(p.)  2  Saand.,  94  b.  n.  1. 

(i )  '"^y  ^^  ^-  ^n<i^t  2  Salk.,  643 ;  and  tee  niAoy  other  instances,  8 
JMind.,  74  b,  n.  1. 

(r.)  Chamberlain  v.  Greenfield.  3  Wils.,  292. 

{$.)  Indehitatut  auwmpnt  is  thai  sjecies  of  the  action  of  assumpsit  in 
whic\  the  plaintiil  first  alleges  a  debt,  and  then  a  promise  in  consideration 
of  «Aie  debt.  The  promise  so  laid  is,  genet  ally,  an  impUid  one  only.  Sec 
tbe  foim  ot  %  ledaration  in  indebitatus  assumpsit,  for  goods  sold,  supra,  p.  72 
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of  tLe  debt,  or  aam  of  money  due  upou  such  sale,  mast, 
however,  be  shown. 

As  with  respect  to  place  and  time,  so,  with  respect  to 
qvuiniity  and  vahiej  it  is  not  necessary,  when  these  matters 
are  brought  into  issue,  that  the  proof  should  correspond  with 
the  averment  The  pleader  may,  in  general,  allege  any 
juantity  and  value  that  he  pleases,  (at  least  if  it  be  laid  un- 
der a  videlicet,)  without  risk  from  the  variance,  in  the  event 
of  a  different  amount  being  proved,  (/.)  But  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  a  verdict  cannot^  in  generaljbe  obtained  far  a 
larger  quantity  or  value  than  is  alleged.  The  pleader,  there- 
fore, takes  care  to  lay  them  to  an  eirtent  large  enough  to 
cover  the  utmost  case  that  can  be  proved.  And  it  is  also 
to  be  observed,  that,  as  with  respect  to  place  or  time,  so 
"with  respect  to  quantity  or  value,  there  may  be  instances 
in  which  it  forms  part  of  the  substance  of  the  issue ;  and 
there  the  amount  must  be  strictly  proved  as  laid.  For  ex- 
ample, to  a  declaration  in  assumpsit  for  10^.  4$.,  and  other 
sums,  the  defendant  pleaded,  as  to  all  but  4^.  7^.  6d.y  the 
general  issue;  and,  as  to  the  42.  7«.  6^.,  a  tender.  The 
plaintiff  replied  that,  after  the  cause  of  action  accrued, 
and  before  the  tender,  the  plaintiff  demanded  the  said  sum 
of  4i.  7  s.  6rf.,  which  the  defendant  refused  to  pay;  and  on 
issue  joined,  it  was  proved  that  the  plaintiff  had  demanded 
not  4i.  75.  6rf.,  but  the  whole  101.  4s.  This  proof  was  held 
not  to  support  the  issue,  (w.) 

With  respect  to  the  allegation  of  qualify ^  this  generally 
requires  to  be  strictly  proved  as  laid,  (x.) 

RULE  IV. 

THE  PTiEADISOe  MUST  SPBCIFT  THK  ITAMBB  OF  PBBSOHB,  {jjf,) 

First,  this  rule  applies  to  the  parties  to  the  smt. 

The  original  writ  and  the  declaration  must  both  sot  forth 

{t)  Crispin  v.  Williamson,  8  Taunt.,  107. 
(u.)  Rivers  ».  Griffith,  5  Bam.  k  Aid.,  630. 
(x.)  Sod  Appendix,  note  66. 

iy)  Com.  Dig..  Abafemen«  E.  18,  E.  19,  F.  17,  F.  18;  Com.  Dig.  FlMdMr 
0. 18:  Biac^,  301b. 
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Accurately  the  names  of  both  parties,  (r.)  The  plaiutiff 
must  be  described  by  his  Christian  name  and  surname; 
and,  if  ei^ber  be  mistaken  or  omitted,  it  is  ground  for  plea 
iii  abatement.  The  case  is  the  same  with  respect  to  the 
defendant.  If  either  parly  have  a  name  of  dignifyy  such  as 
early  tec,  he  must  be  described  accordingly;  and  an  omis- 
sion or  mistake  in  such  description  has  the  same  effect  as  in 
the  Christian  name  and  surname  of  an  ordinary  person,  (a.) 

Secondly,  the  rule  relates  to  persons  not  parties  to  the 
suit,  of  whom  mention  is  made  in  the  pleading. 

The  names  of  such  persons,  viz,  the  Christian  name  and 
surname,  or  name  of  dignity,  must  in  general  be  given; 
but,  if  not  within  the  knowledge  of  the  party  pleading,  an 
allegation  to  that  efiect  should  be  made,  and  such  allega- 
tion ^vill  excuse  the  omission  of  name,  (6.) 

A  mistake  in  the  name  of  a  party  to  the  suit  is  ground  for 
plea  in  abatement  only,  and  cannot  be  objected  as  a  vari- 
ance at  the  trial;  but  the  name  of  a  person  not  party,  is  a 
point  on  which  the  proof  must  correspond  with  the  aver- 
ment, under  peril  of  a  fatal  variance.  Thus,  where  a  bill 
of  exchange  drawn  by  John  Couch  was  declared  upon  as 
drawn  by  John  Orauchy  and  the  defendant  pleaded  the 
general  issue,  the  plaintiff  was  nonsuited,  (e.)  So,  where 
the  declaration  stated  that  the  defendant  went  before  Ricn- 
ard  Cavendish,  Baron  Waterpark,  of  Waterforky  one  of  tne 
justices,  Ac,  for  the  county  of  Staiibrd,  and  folsely  charged 
the  plaintiff  with  felony,  Ac,  and,  upon  the  general  issue, 
it  appeared  in  evidence  that  the  charge  was  made  before 
Richard  Cavendish,  Baron  Waterpark,  of  Waterpark — ^this 
was  held  a  fatal  variance  in  the  name  of  dignity,  {cL) 


(z.)  Com.  Dig.,  Abatement,  E.  18,  £.  19,  F.  17,  F.  18;  Com.  Dig.,  PleMl«, 
r.  18 ;  BracL,  301  b. 

(a.)  Oovk.  Dig.,  Abatement,  R  20,  F.  19. 

(6.)  Buckley  v.  Rice  Thomas,  Plowd.,  128  a;  Rowe  v.  Boach,  1  M.  &  8 
VA 

(e.)  Wliitwell  «.  Bennett,  3  Bee.  &  Poll.,  669;  tee  alw  Bowditob  v.  ICawkf, 
I  Camp.,  196;  Hatchinson  v.  Pipar,  4  Taunt,  810. 

id.)  Walten  i.  Maoe,  2  Barn,  ft  Aid.,  766. 
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RULE  V. 

TEE  PLBADIlTQe  MUST  SHOW  TITLB,  (e  ) 

When,  in  pleading,  any  right  or  aathority  is  set  up  in  r^ 
spect  of  property,  personal  or  real,  some  title  to  that  prop- 
erty mnst  of  course  be  alleged  in  the  party,  or  in  some  other 
person  from  whom  he  derives  his  authority,  (/.)  So,  if  a 
party  be  charged  with  any  liabilUyj  in  respect  of  property, 
personal  or  real,  his  title  to  that  property  mnst  be  alleged. 

It  is  proposed,  first,  to  consider  the  case  of  a  party's 
alleging  title  in  himself ,  or  in  another  whose  arUhority  he 
pleads;  next,  that  of  his  alleging  it  in  his  adversary. 

L  Of  the  case  where  a  party  alleges  a  title  in  himself  or 
in  another  whose  authority  he  pleads. 

1.  It  is  often  sufKcient  to  allege  a  title  of  possession  only. 

The  form  of  laying  a  title  of  possession,  in  respect  of 
goods  and  chattels j  is  either  to  allege  that  they  were  the 
"goods  and  chattels  of  the  plaintiff,"  or  that  he  waf  "law- 
fully possessed  of  them  as  of  his  own  property,"  {g.)  With 
respect  to  corporeal  hereditaments^  the  form  is,  either  to  allege 
that  the  close,  Ac,  was  the  "close  of"  the  plaintiff,  (A,)  or 
that  he  was  "  lawfully  possessed  of  a  certain  close,"  Ac,  (f.) 
With  respect  to  incorporeal  hereditamentSy  a  title  of  possession 
is  generally  laid  by  alleging  that  the  plaintiff  was  possessed 
of  the  corporeal  thing,  in  respect  of  which  the  right  is 
claimed,  and  by  reason  thereof  was  entitled  to  the  right  at 
the  time  in  question;  for  example,  that  he  "was  possessed 
of  a  certain  messuage,  &c.,  and  by  reason  thereof,  during 
dU  the  time  aforesaid,  of  right  ought  to  have  had  common 
of  pasture,"  &c.,  (A.) 

A  title  of  possession  is  appUcable^  that  is,  will  be  suffi- 


(e.)  Com.  Dig.,  Pleader.  3  M..  9;  Bract,  372  I,  373 b. 

{g.)  As  in  the  examples,  tupra,  pp.  74,  73. 
(A.)  Ab  in  the  eza  a^le,  ttipra,  p.  70. 
(i.)  See  an  example,  2  Chitty.  &31,  let  adit 
[k.)  See  an  ftxample.  2  C^hitty,  354,  Irt  edit 
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ciently  sustained  by  the  proof,  in  all  cases  where  the  interest 
is  of  a  present  and  immediate  kind.  Thus,  when  u  title  of 
possession  is  alleged,  with  respect  to  goods  and  chattelSy  the 
statement  will  be  supported  by  proof  of  any  kind  of  pres- 
ent interest  in  them,  whether  that  interest  be  temporary  and 
special,  or  absolute  in  its  nature;  a^,  for  example,  whether 
it  be  that  of  a  carrier  or  finder  only,  or  that  of  an  owner 
and  proprietor,  {L)  So,  where  a  title  in  posse^^sion  is 
alleged  in  respect  of  corporeal  or  incorporeal  hereditaments ^  it 
will  be  BujBSiciently  maintained  by  proving  any  kind  of 
estate  in  possession^  whether  fee  simple,  fee  tail,  for  life,  for 
term  of  years,  or  otherwise.  On  the  other  hand,  with 
respect  to  any  kind  of  property,  a  title  of  possession  would 
not  be  sustained  in  evidence  by  proof  of  an  interest  in 
r  Dhihider  or  reversion  only;  and,  therefore,  when  the  inter- 
est is  of  that  description,  the  preceding  forms  are  inappli- 
cable, and  title  must  be  laid  in  remainder  or  reversion, 
according  to  the  fact,  and,  upon  the  principles  that  will  be 
afterwards  stated,  on  the  subject  of  alleging  title  in  W^fM 
and  precise  extent. 

Where  a  title  of  possession  is  applicable^  the  allegation 
of  it  is,  in  many  cases,  sufficient^  in  pleading,  without  show- 
ing title  of  a  superior  kind.  The  rule  on  this  subject  is  as 
follows :  That  it  is  sufficient  to  allege  possession  as  against  a 
wrong-doery  (m;)  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  is  enough  to  lay 
a  title  of  possession  against  a  person  who  is  stated  to  have 
committed  an  injury  to  such  possession,  having,  as  far  as 
it  appears,  no  title  himself.  Thus,  if  the  plaintiff  declares 
in  trespass,  for  breaking  and  entering  his  close,  or  in  ires- 
pass  on  the  case,  for  obstructing  his  right  of  way,  it  is 
enough  to  allege  in  the  declaration,  in  the  first  case,  that 
it  is  the  '^  close  of  the  plaintiff,"  (n,)  in  the  second  case, 
that  ^^  he  was  possessed  of  a  certain  messuage,  &c.,  and, 


({.)  2  Saand..  47  a.,  n.  1. 

(m.)  Com.  Big..  Pleader,  C.  39;  C.  41 ;  Taylor  v.  Eastwood,  1  Kaet.  212; 
Gfrimstead  v.  Marl  )we,  4  T.  B.,  717 ;  Qreenhow  «.  Haley,  Willee,  619 ;  War 
lag  V.  Qriffithfl,  1  Borr.,  440;  Langford  v.  Webber,  3  Mo<L,  132. 

{%.)  See  the  form  of  the  declaration,  n^pfa,  p.  70. 
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by  reason  of  such  possession,  of  right  ought  to  have  had  a 
certain  way/'  &c.  For,  if  the  case  was  that  the  plaintiff, 
being  possessed  of  the  close,  the  defendant  having  himself 
no  title,  broke  and  entered  it,  or,  that  the  plaintifi^  being 
possessed  of  a  messuage  and  right  of  way,  the  defendant 
being  without  title,  obstructed  it,  then,  whatever  was  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  plaintiff's  title,  in  either  ''.ase,  the 
law  will  give  him  damages  for  the  injury  to  his  possession^ 
and  it  is  the  possession,  therefore,  only  that  needs  to  be 
stated.  It  is  true  that  it  does  not  yet  appear  that  the 
defendant  had  no  title,  and,  by  his  plea,  he  may  possibly 
set  up  one  superior  to  that  of  the  plaintiff;  but  as,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  does  not  yet  appear  that  he  had  title,  the 
effect  IS  the  same,  and  till  he  pleads  he  must  be  considered 
as  a  mere  lorong-doery  that  is,  he  must  be  taken  to  have 
committed  an  injury  to  the  plaintiff's  possession,  without 
having  any  right  himself.  Again,  in  an  action  of  trespass 
for  assault  and  battery,  if  the  defendant  justifies,  on  the 
ground  that  the  plaintiff  wrongfully  entered  his  house  and 
was  making  a  disturbance  there,  and  that  the  defendapt 
gently  removed  him,  the  form  of  the  p}ea  is,  that  "the 
defendant  was  lawfiiUy  possessed  of  a  certain  dwelling- 
house,  &c.,  and,  being  so  possessed,  the  said  plaintiff  wav 
unlawfully  in  the  said  dwelling-house,"  &c. ;  and  it  is  not 
necessary  for  the  defendant  to  show  any  title  to  the  house 
beyond  this  of  mere  possession,  (o.)  For  the  plaintiff  has, 
at  present,  set  up  no  title  at  all  to  the  house;  and,  on  the 
face  of  the  plea,  he  has  committed  an  injury  to  the  defend- 
ant's possession,  without  having  any  right  himself  So,  in 
an  action  of  trespass  for  seizing  cattle,  if  the  defendant 
justifies,  on  the  ground  that  the  cattle  were  damage-feasant 
on  his  close,  it  is  not  necessary  for  him  to  show  any  title 
to  his  close,  except  that  of  mere  possession,  {p.) 
It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  with  respect  to  this  rule, 


(o.)  2  Chitty,  529,  Ist  eiit.;  Skevil  v.  Avery,  Cro.  Car.,  138. 
(p.)  I  Saund.,  221, n.  1, 346 e.,  a. 2;  2  Saund., 286,  n.  3;  Anon.,  Salk., Bi.'} . 
Oei^rl  V  Bunnion,  2  Mod.,  70;  Osway  v.  Brutow,  10  Mod.,  37 ,  2  Boa  dt  PolL 
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liB  to  allogiDg  po886fe»iou  against  a  wrong-doei,  tkaJ  it 
seems  not  to  liold  in  replevin.  For,  in  that  action,  it  is 
held  not  to  be  sufficient  to  state  a  title  of  possession,  evi  n 
in  a  case  where  it  would  be  allowable  in  trespass^  by  virtue 
of  the  rule  above  mentioned.  Thus,  in  replevin,  if  the 
defendant,  by  way  of  avowry,  pleads  that  he  was  possessed 
of  a  messuage,  and  entitled  to  common  of  pasture,  as 
appurtenant  thereto,  and  that  he  took  the  cattle  damage^ 
feasant,  it  seems  that  this  pleading  is  bad,  and  that  it  ia 
not  sufficient  to  lay  such  mere  title  of  possession  in  this 
action,  (q.)  It  is  to  be  observed,  too,  that  this  rule  has 
little  or  no  application  in  real  or  rnixed  actions;  for,  in 
these,  an  injury  to  the  possession  is  seldom  alleged;  the 
question  in  dispute  being,  for  the  most  part,  on  the  righi 
of  possessmiyOT  the  right  of  property. 

Where  this  rule  as  to  alleging  possession  against  a 
wrong-doer  does  not  apply,  there,  though  the  interest  be 
present  or  possessory,  it  is,  in  general,  not  sufficient  to  state 
a  title  of  possession,  but  some  superior  title  must  be  shown. 
Thus,  in  trespass  for  breaking  the  plaintiff's  close,  if  the 
defendant's  justification  is  that  the  close  was  his  own  copy- 
hold estate  of  inheritance,  his  plea,  as  it  does  not  make 
the  plaintiff  a  wrong-doer,  but,  on  the  contrary,  admits 
his  possessory  titie  in  the  close,  and  pleads  in  confession 
and  avoidance  of  it,  must  allege  not  merely  a  possession, 
but  a  seizin  in  fee  of  the  copyhold.  So,  in  a  similar  ac- 
tion, if  tiie  defendant  relies  on  a  right  of  way  over  the 
plaintiff's  close,  it  will  not  be  sufficient  to  plead  that  he, 
the  defendant,  was  lawfully  possessed  of  another  close,  and. 


361,  n.  a;  Langford  v,  Webber,  3  Mod.,  132;  bat  see  S.C  Jartb.,  9;  3  Salk., 
356. 

N.  B. — It »  Bometimee  said,  that  the  reason  why  it  ia  euffieient  to  lay  a 
poeseeeory  title  in  soch  cases  is,  that  the  title  is  matter  of  inducement  omy 
to  the  uain  subject  of  the  plea.  But  this  doctrine,  if  well  examined,  resolves 
itself  into  the  broader  and  more  satisfactory  rale  giyen  in  the  text 

(f .)  Hawkins  v.  Eccles,  2  Bos.  A,  Pull.,  359.  361,  n.  a;  per  Bnller.  J.,  Dot- 
aston  V.  Payne,  H.  Bl..  530;  1  Saund..  346  e.,  n.  2;  2Saand..  285,  n.  3; 
Sanndera  v.  Uussey,  2  Lntw.,  1231;  C<^rth.,  9:  Ld.  Bay.,  333  8.  C:  hot  see 
\damF  V.  Cross.  2  Vent..  181 
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by  reason  of  such  possesBion,  was  entitled  to  a  right  ol 
way  over  tlie  plaintiff's,  but  he  must  set  forth  some  supe- 
rior title  to  his  close  and  right  of  way ;  as,  for  example, 
that  of  seizin  in  fee  of  the  close,  and  a  prescription  in  a 
que  estate  (r)  to  the  right  of  way,  (s.)  With  respect  to  the 
manner  of  stating  a  superior  title  to  that  of  possession,  it 
will  be  shown  under  the  following  head,  relative  to  the 
allegation  of  title,  in  its  fuU  and  precise  extent 

2.  Where  a  title  of  possession  is,  upon  the  principle? 
above  explained,  either  not  applicable,  or  not  sufficient, 
the  title  should,  in  general,  be  stated  in  its  full  and  precise 
extenty  (t,) 

Upon  this  head,  two  subjects  of  remark  present  them- 
selves— the  allegation  of  the  title  itself  and  the  statement  of 
its  derivation. 

With  respect  to  the  allegation  of  the  title  itself  there  are 
certain  forms  used  in  pleading,  appropriate  to  each  differ- 
ent kind  of  title,  according  to  all  the  different  distinctions 
as  to  tenure^  quantity  of  estate,  time  of  enjoyment,  and  number 
of  owners,  (m.)  These  forms  are  too  various  to  be  here 
stated,  and  it  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  the  reader  to  the 
a>piou8  stores  in  the  printed  precedents,  (x.) 

With  respect  to  the  derivation  of  the  title,  there  are  certain 
rules  of  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  some  account. 

There  is  a  leading  distinction,  on  this  subject,  between 
estates  in  fee  simple  Bind  particular  estates. 

In  general,  it  is  sufficient  to  state  a  seizin  in  fee  simple  per 
se;  that  is,  simply  to  state  (according  to  the  usual  form 

(r.)  Aj9  to  prescription  in  a  que  estate,  see  2  Bl.  Com.,  264;  1  Saand.,  346, 
a.  3. 

(s.)  See  the  precedents,  2  Chitty,  554,  673,  Ist  edit.    Bat  where  copyhold- 
ers claim  common  in  the  lord's  soil  by  custom,  it  is  not  neceeaary  to  show 
what  estate  they  have  in  their  several  copyhold  tenemeLCs.    (HoskiiiA  f 
Robins,  2  Saand.,  320;  Potter  v.  North,  1  Saund.,  353.) 

{t.)  Therefore,  to  allege  mere  seizin,  without  showing  whether  in  £m,  io 
tail,  or  for  life,  is,  in  general,  not  sufficient.    (Sannden  «.  Hiusey,  Carth..  9 
2  Lutw  ,  1231 ;  Ld.  Ray..  333,  S.  C.) 

(u.)  Vide  2  Bl.  Com.,  103 ;  2  Chitty,  199-212,  Ist  edit 

ix.)  «ee  2  nbittv,  190-212.  Ist  edit. 
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i^f  alleging  that  title)  that  the  party  was  ^'Heized  in  hie 
ilemesne  as  of  fee  of  and  in  a  certain  messuage/'  &c.j  (y^) 
vrithout  showing  the.  derivatioTiy  or  (as  it  is  expressed  in 
pleading)  the  cammeneemmt  of  the  estate,  (r.)  For,  if  it 
were  requisite  to  show  from  whom  the  present  tenant 
derixed  his  title,  it  might  be  required,  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple, to  show  from  whom  that  person  derived  Aw,  and  so 
ad  infinitum.  Besides,  as  mere  seizin  will  be  sufficient  to 
give  an  estate  in  fee  simple,  the  estate  may,  for  anything 
that  appears,  have  had  no  other  commencement  than  the 
seizin  itself  which  is  alleged.  So,  thoujj^h  the  fee  be  con- 
ditional  or  determinable  on  a  certain  event,  yet  a  seizin  ip 
fee  may  be  alleged,  without  showing  the  commencement 
of  the  estate,  (a.; 

However,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  show  the  den va- 
tion  of  the  fee;  viz,  where,  in  the  pleading,  the  seizin  has 
already  been  alleged  in  another  person,  from  whom  the 
present  party  claims.  In  such  case  it  must,  of  course,  be 
shown  how  it  passed  from  one  of  these  persons  to  the  other. 
Thus,  in  debt  or  covenant  brought  on  an  indenture  of 
lease  by  the  heir  of  the  lessor,  the  plaintiff,  having  alleged 
that  his  ancestor  was  seized  in  fee  and  made  the  lease, 
must  proceed  to  show  how  the  fee  passed  to  himself,  viz, 
by  descent,  (6.)  So,  if,  in  trespass,  the  defendant  plead 
that  K  F.y  being  seized  in  fee,  demised  U>  G.  H,j  under 
whose  command  the  defendant  justifies  the  trespass  on  the 
land,  (giving  color,)  and  the  plaintiff,  in  his  replication, 
admits  £J,  F,^s  seizin,  but  sets  up  a  subsequent  title  in 
himself  to  the  same  land,  in  fee  simple,  prior  to  the  alleged 
demise,  he  must  show  the  derivation  of  the  fee  from  F.  F. 
to  himself,  by  conveyance  antecedent  to  the  lease  under 
which  G.  H,  claims,  (c.) 

With  respect  to  particular  estaieSj  the  general  rale  is,  ihn^ 

{ y)  As  in  the  examples,  mpra,  pp.  66,  67, 181. 

(s.)  Co.  Lite.,  aoa  b;  ScsTage  v.  Hawkins,  Cro.  Gar.,  571. 

(a.)  Doct.  PI..  287. 

(h.)  As  in  the  example,  wuyra^  p.  181. 

(c)  See  ^pper  Bench  IVeccdent*.  196,  cited  9  Went.  Index,  zl,  xli. 
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the  cofmruncemeni  of  pcarikvltar  estates  must  be  shomuy  (dL)  it^ 
therefore,  a  party  sets  up  in  his  own  fiiyor  an  estate  tail, 
au  estate  for  life,  a  term  of  years,  or  a  tenancy  at  will, 
ae  must  show  the  derivation  of  that  title  from  its  com- 
meticement,  that  is,  from  the  last  seizin  in  fee  simple; 
and,  if  derived  by  alienation  or  conveyance,  the  substance 
and  effect  of  such  conveyances  should  be  precisely  set 
forth.  For  examples  of  the  manner  of  thus  showing  the 
commencement  of  particular  estates,  under  all  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  conveyances,  and  other  media  of  title,  the 
reader  must  again  have  recourse  to  the  books  of  prece- 
dents, (e.) 

Under  this  rule,  that  the  commencement  ofparHcylat  estates 
must  be  shown,  it  is  necessary  to  show  the  commencement 
of  a  copyhold,  even  though  it  be  copyhold  of  inheritance,  (/.} 
This  is  on  the  ground  that  a  copyhold,  even  in  fee,  is  in 
the  uature  of  a  particular  estate,  in  respect  of  the  freehold 
inheritance  in  the  lord.  And  the  difficulty  that  would  arise, 
if  the  title  were  to  be  deduced  from  the  earliest  or  original 
grantee,  ia  obviated  by  the  practice  of  going  back  to  the 
admittance  of  the  last  heir  or  surrenderee  only;  which 
admittance  is  considered  as  in  the  nature  of  a  grant  from 
the  lord,  and  is  so  pleaded,  (^.)  It  is  in  this  manner  that 
the  commencement  of  a  copyhold  estate  is,  in  general, 
alleged,  namely,  by  stating  it  as  a  grant  from  the  lord,  (A,) 
But,  where  an  estate  has  been  already  laid  in  another  copy- 
holder, from  whom  the  present  party  claims,  and  it  becomes 


(rf.)  Co.  Litt,  303  b ;  Scilly  v.  Dally,  2  Salk.,  562 ;  Garth.,  444,  S.  C. ;  Sdurl 
V.  BuDQion,  2  Mod.,  70;  Johns  v.  Whitley,  3  Wils.,  72;  Hendy  v.  Stephen- 
Bon,  10  East.,  60 ;  Rast.  Eat.,  656 ;  and  the  case  of  title  derived  from  th« 
king  is  no  exception.  (1  Saand.,  186  d,  n.  1.) 

(«.)  See  2  Chitty,  213-232,  Ist  edit. 

(/.)  Pyster  v.  Hemling,  Gro.  Jae.,  103;  Shepheard's  Gane,  Oro.  Gar.,  190; 
ECobinson  tt.  Smith,  4  Mod.,  346. 

{g.)  See  same  caeea,  and  Brown's  Gase,  4  Bep.,  22  b;  Bao.  Ab.,  Pleas,  &c.. 
p.  422,  5tl  edit. 

(K.)  As  to  cuxtomary  Jreeholdi,  see  Groacher  v.  Oldfield,  Salk.,  365 ;  Roe  x. 
Vernon,  5  East.,  51 :  Burrell  v.  Dodd.  3  Bos.  &  Pull.,  378 ;  2  Ghitty,  207.  Isl 
edit 
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necessary,  therefore,  to  show  how  the  estate  passed  from 
one  to  the  other,  the  convejances  between  the  copyhold 
tenants,  by  surrender,  and  the  admittance  by  the  lord,  Ac, 
mast  then  be  set  forth  according  to  the  fact,  ({.) 

To  the  rule  thai  the  commencemerU  of  particular  estates  must 
he  shommj  there  is  this  exception,  that  it  need  not  be  shown 
where  the  title  is  alleged  by  way  of  inducement  only,  {k.) 
Thus,  if  an  action  of  debt  or  covenant  be  brought  on  an 
indenture  of  lease  by  the  executor  or  assignee  of  a  lessor, 
who  had  been  entitled  for  a  term  of  years,  it  is  necessary, 
in  the  declaration,  to  state  the  title  of  the  lessor,  in  order 
to  show  that  the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  maintain  the  action, 
as  his  representative  or  assignee.  But  as  the  title  is,  in 
that  case,  alleged  by  way  of  inducement  only,  (the  action 
Imng  mainly  founded  on  the  lease  itself,)  and  therefore  it 
is  probable  that  the  title  may  not  come  into  question,  the 
particular  estate  for  years,  may  be  alleged  in  the  lessor, 
without  showing?  its  commencement 

On  the  subject  of  the  derivation  of  tUle^  the  following 
additional  rules  may  be  collected  from  the  books : 

First,  where  a  party  claims  by  inheritance,  he  musty  in  gen' 
eraly  show  how  he  is  heir,  viz,  as  son  or  otherwise,  (I,)  and\f 
he  claims  by  mediatej  not  immediate,  descent,  he  mast  show  the 
pedigree;  for  example,  if  he  claims  as  nephew,  he  must 
3how  how  nephew,  (m.) 

Secondly,  where  a  party  claims  by  conveyance  or  aUenaticny 
the  nature  of  the  conveyance  or  alienation  must,  in  general,  be 
stated;  as  whether  it  be  by  devise,  feoffment,  Ac,  (n.) 

Thirdly,  the  nature  of  the  conveyance  or  aUenaUon  should 

(t.)  See  the  fonns,  2  Ohitty.  206,  229.  Ist  edit. 

(k)  Com!  Dig.,  Fleftder,  £.  19,  C  43 :  Blockley  v.  SUter,  Imtw..  120 ;  Beari 
«.  Bannion,  2  Mod..  70 ;  Silly  v.  Dally.  Garth..  444 ;  Skevill  v.  Ayery,  Oro. 
Car.,  138 ;  Lodge  v.  Frye,  Cro.  Jac,  52 ;  Adanu  v.  Cron,  2  Vent,  181 ;  Wade 
f .  Baker,  Ld.  Ray.,  130. 

{I.)  Denham  v.  Stepheneon,  1  Salk.,  366 ;  The  Doke  of  Newcastle  v.  Wri^t/ 
i  Lev..  190;  1  Ld.  Raym.,  202.    See  the  example,  nipm,  182. 

(m.)  Damsday  v.  Haghes  3  Boe.  A  Pull.,  453;  Blackboroogh  v.  Davit,  IS 
Hod. .  619 ;  and  see  R  le  v.  Lord,  2  Black.  Rep .  1099,  and  the  caeen  there  dted. 

(h.j  See  Com.  Dig .  Pleader,  E.  23,  E.  24. 
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be  stated  accordbuf  to  its  legal  effect,  rdOier  thar  Us  form  of 
words.  This  depende  on  a  more  general  rale,  which  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  consider  in  another  place,  viz,  ^'  that 
things  are  to  be  pleaded  according  to  their  legal  effect  or 
operation."  For  the  present,  the  doctrine,  as  applicable 
to  conveyances,  may  be  thus  illustrated.  In  pleading  a 
conveyance  for  lifej  with  livery  of  seizin,  the  proper  form 
is  to  allege  it  as  a  "  demise  "  for  life,  (a,)  for  such  is  its 
effect  in  proper  legal  description.  So,  a  conveyance  in 
iailj  with  livery,  is  always  pleaded,  on  the  same  principle, 
a;  a  "gift"  in  tail,  (^,)  and  a  conveyance  of  the  fee,  with 
livery,  is  described  by  the  terra  "  enfeoffed,"  (g.)  And  such 
would  be  the  form  of  pleading,  whatever  might  be  the 
words  of  donation,  used  in  the  instrument  itself;  which,  in 
all  the  three  cases,  are  often  the  same,  viz, those  of  "  give" 
and  "grant,"  (r.)  So,  in  a  conveyance  by  lease  and  re- 
lease, though  the  words  of  the  deed  of  release  be  "  grant, 
bargain,  sell,  alien,  release,  and  confirm,"  yet  it  should  be 
pleaded  as  a  release  only,  for  that  is  the  legal  effect,  (s.)  So, 
a  surrender  (whatever  words  are  used  in  the  instrument) 
should  be  pleaded  with  sursum  reddidit,  which  alone,  iu 
pleading,  describes  the  operation  of  a  conveyance  as  a  sur- 
render, (t.) 

Fourthly,  where  the  nature  of  the  conveyance  is  such,  thai  it 
woiddj  at  common  law,  be  valid  wUhouL  deed  or  writing j  there 
no  deed  or  xxrriting  need  be  alleged  in  the  pleading j  thoutgh  such 
document  may  in  fact  exist;  bid  where  the  nature  of  the  eon- 


(o.)  Bast.  Ent.,  d47  a,  11  d. 

{p.)  See  Co.  Ent.,  tit.  Formedon,  Ac.,  Ac. 

{q.)  Upper  Bench  Free.,  196 ;  see  2  Chitty,  214,  Ist  edit.  *'  Feoffment  prop 
erly  betokenetb  a  conveyanoe  in  fee ;  and  yet,  eometimes  improperly,  it  ii 
called  a  feoffment,  when  an  estate  of  freehold  only  doth  paaee."  (Co.  Litt, 
9  a.)  Fe<ffart  dicitur,  qui  feodum  simplex  feofiatorio  oonfert;  donaret  qui 
feodum  talliatam.  (Speln..  Gloss.,  verbo  fet^are,)  And  Lord  Coke,  in  an- 
other place,  uakes  the  distinction  laid  down  in  the  text  between  fwfftxtni. 
gift,  and  demit.    (Vynior's  Case,  8  Rep.,  82  b.) 

(r.)  "  Do,  or  dedi,  is  the  apteet  word  of  feoffinenl."    (Co.  Litt.,  9  a.) 

{k)  2  Chitty.  220.  note  i,  1st  edit. :  1  Arch.,  127;  3  Went..  483,  515. 

it)  1  Saund..  235  b.  n.  9. 
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i^ance  requires j  at  common  laWj  a  deedj  or  other  ttrritfen  insinu 
mentj  such  instrument  must  be  alleged j  {u.)  Therefore,  a  con- 
veyance, with  livery  of  seizin,  either  in  fee,  tail,  or  for 
Sife,  is  pleaded,  without  alleging  any  charter,  or  other 
writing  of  feoffment,  gift,  or  demise,  whether  snch  instra- 
ment,  in  fact,  accompanied  the  conveyance  or  not.  For 
such  conveyance  might,  at  common  law,  be  made  by  parol 
only,  {x;)  and  though,  by  the  statute  of  frauds,  29  Car.  11, 
c.  3,  8.  1,  it  will  not  now  be  valid  unless  made  in  writing, 
yet  the  form  of  pleading  remains  the  same  as  before  the 
act  of  parliament,  {y.)  On  the  other  hand,  a  e^i^e  of  lands 
(which,  at  common  law,  was  not  valid,  and  authorized  only 
by  the  statutes  82  Hen.  VIII,  c.  1,  and  84  Hen.  Vm,  c.  5,) 
must  be  alleged  to  have  been  made  in  writing,  (z,)  which  is 
the  only  form  in  which  the  statutes  authorize  it  to  be  made. 
So,  if  a  conveyance  by  way  oi  grant  be  pleaded,  a  deed 
must  be  alleged,  (a,)  for  matters  that  "lie  in  grant"  (ac- 
cording to  the  legal  phrase)  can  pass  by  deed  only,  (6.) 

There  is  one  case,  however,  in  which  a  deed  is  usually 
alleged  in  pleading,  though  not  necessary,  at  common  law, 
to  the  conveyance,  and  which,  therefore,  in  practice,  ai 
least,  forms  an  exception  to  the  above  rule.  For,  in  mak- 
ing title  under  a  lease  for  years,  by  indenture,  it  is  usual 
to  plead  the  indenture,  (e,)  though  the  lease  was  good  at 
common  law  by  parol ;  and  needs  to  be  in  writing  only 
where  the  term  is  of  more  than  three  years'  duration,  and 
then  only  by  the  statute  of  frauds. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  where  a  demise  by  bus- 


(u.)  Vin.  Ab.,  Faits  or  Deeds,  M.  a,  11. 

(«.)  Vin.  Ab.,  FeoflFinent,  Y. ;  Co.  Litt,  121  b. 

(y.)  This  depends  upon  a  more  general  role,  yiz,  that  regolations  i^trodaoed 
by  Btatate  do  not  alter  the  form  of  pleading  at  common  law.  Thi«  role  will 
be  noticed  hereafter,  in  its  proper  pUce.  (See  Index  to  this  work,  tit  Stat- 
qU.) 

(s.)  1  Sanni.,  276  a,  n.  2. 

(a.)  Porter  v.  Oray.  Cro.  KUs.,  246;  1  Saa&d.,  234,  n.  3  LaUilNury  r.  A^ 
nold«  1  Bing.,  217. 

(6.)  Vin.  Ab  .  tit.  Grants.  G.  a. 

(c.)  Sec  the  example,  2  Chitty.  555, 1st  edit 
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band  and  wife  is  pleaded,  it  seems  that  it  is  not  necessarp 
to  show  that  it  was  by  deed ;  and  yet  the  lease,  if  without 
deed,  is  at  common  law  void  as  to  the  wife,  after  the  death 
of  the  husband,  and  is  not  within  the  stat.  82  Hen.  VIII, 
c.  28,  sect.  1,  which  gives  efficacy  to  leases  by  persons  hav- 
ing an  estiate  in  right  of  their  wives,  4c.,  only  where  such 
leases  are  "  by  writing  indented,  under  seal.''  The  reason 
seems  to  be  that  a  lease  by  husband  and  wife,  though  with- 
out deed,  is  good  during  the  life  of  the  husband,  (d.) 

Thus  far  with  respect  to  the  allegation  of  title,  in  its 
fij^  and  precise  extent.  Another  mode,  however,  of  laying 
title,  still  remains  to  be  considered. 

8.  Where  a  title  of  possession  is  inapplicable  or  iusuffi- 
cient,  it  is  not  always  necessary  to  allege  the  title  in  its  full 
and  precise  extent;  for  in  lieu  of  this,  it  is  occasionally  suf- 
ficient to  allege  what  may  be  called  a  geTieral  freehold  title. 
In  a  plea  in  trespass  quare  clausum  fregit,  or  an  avowry  in 
replevin,  (e,)  if  the  defendant  claim  an  estate  of  freehold 
in  the  locus  in  quo,  he  is  allowed  to  plead  generally  that 
the  place  is  his  ^'closey  soil^  and  freehold,'^  This  is  called 
the  plea  or  avowry  of  Uberum  tenementumy  and  it  may  be 
convenient  here  to  give  the  form  of  it 

PLBA 

O/liberum  tenemerUum,  in  trespass  qvare  clausum  fregit. 

And  for  %  farther  plea  in  this  behalf,  as  to  the  breaking  and  entering  tit 
said  close,  in  which,  Ac.,  in  the  said  declaration  mentioned,  and  with  feet  in 
walking,  treading  down,  trampling  apon,  consuming,  and  spoiling  the  grass 
and  herbage  then  and  there  growing,  the  said  C  D.,  by  leave  of  the  court 
here  for  this  pnrpoee  first  had  and  obtained,  according  to  the  form  of  the  stat- 
ute in  such  case  made  and  provided,  says  that  the  said  A.  B.  ought  not  to 
have  or  maintain  his  aforesaid  action  thereof  against  him,  because,  he  says, 
that  the  said  close,  in  the  said  declaration  mentioned,  and  in  which,  6x.,  now 
is,  and  at  the  said  several  times  when,  Ac,  was  the  close,  soil,  and  freehold  ol 
him,  the  said  C  D.  Wherefore  he,  the  said  C.  2).,  at  the  said  several  times, 
when,  &o.,  broke  and  entered  the  said  close,  in  which,  &c.,  and  with  feet  in 

(<f )  2  Saund.,  180  a,  n.  9;  Wiscot's  Case,  2  Bep.,  61  b.;  Bateman  «  Alien, 
Cro.  Elia.,  438 ;  Ghildes  v.  Westoot,  %b%d,  482 ;  Dyer.  91  b. 
(e.)    I  Saund.,  347  d,  n.  6. 
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waUnng,  trod  down,  trampled  upon,  ocnsamed,  and  tpoilad  the  grass  and 
herbage  then  f«nd  there  growing,  as  he  lawfully  might,  for  the  cause  aforeeaid, 
which  are  the  same  trespasses  in  the  introductory  part  of  this  plea  mentioned, 
and  whereof  the  said  A.  B.  hath  above  complained ;  and  this  the  said  C.  D. 
is  TMidy  to  verify.  Wherefore  he  prays  judgment  if  the  said  A.  B.  ought  lo 
have  or  maintain  his  aforesaid  action  thereof  against  him,  (/.) 

This  allegation  of  2k  general  freehold  title  will  be  sustained 
by  proof  of  any  estate  of  freehold^  whether  in  fee,  in  tail, 
or  for  life  only,  and  whether  in  possession  or  expectant  on 
the  determination  of  a  term  of  years,  (j^.)  But  it  does 
not  apply  to  the  case  of  a  freehold  estate  in  remainder  or 
reversion,  expectant  on  a  particular  estate  of  freehold,  nor 
to  copyhold  tenure. 

The  plea  of  avowry  of  liberum  tenementum  is  the  only 
case  of  usual  occurrence  in  modern  practice  in  which  the 
allegation  of  a  general  freehold  titUy  in  lieu  of  a  precise  alle- 
gation of  title,  is  sufficient,  (h.) 

In  alleging  a  general  freehold  title,  it  is  not  necessary  (as 
appears  by  the  above  example)  to  sfiow  its  commeneemenL 

II.  Having  discussed  the  case  where  a  party  alleges  title 
in  himself  or  some  other ^  whose  authority  he  pleads ^  next  is  to 
be  considered  the  case  where  a  party  alleges  title  m  his 
adversary. 

The  ruSe  on  this  subject  appears  in  general  to  be,  thai  U 
is  not  necessary  to  allege  tide  more  precisely  than  is  sufficient  to 
show  o  liability  in  the  party  charged  or  to  defeat  his  present 
claim.  Except  as  far  as  these  objects  may  require,  a  party 
is  not  compellable  to  show  the  precise  estate  which  his 
adversary  holds,  even  in  a  case  where,  if  the  same  person 


(/.)  2  Chitty,  561, 1st  edit. 

(g.)  See  5  Henry  Vll,  10  a.,  pi.  2,  which  shows,  that  where  there  is  a  least 
for  years  it  mnst  be  replied  in  confession  and  avoidance,  and  is  no  gronnd  for 
traversing  the  plea  of  liberum  tenementum. 

fh.)  See  1  Saund.,  347  d.,  n.  6.  This  form  of  allegation  occurred,  however, 
in  the  now  disused  actions  of  assize,  the  count  or  plaint  in  which  lays  only 
a  general  freehold  title.  (Doct.  PL,  289.)  It  occurs  also  in  the  count  on  a  writ 
of  entry  sur  disseizin,  brought  by  tenant  for  life  or  in  tail.  (Bo>th  177 ;  3S 
Hen.  VI,  14  b. ,  (  ureswell  v.  Vsnghan,  2  Saund.,  30.) 
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were  pleading  his  own  title,  such  precise  allegation  would 
be  necessary.  The  reason  of  this  difference  is,  that  a  party 
must  be  presumed  to  be  ignorant  of  the  particalars  of  his 
adversary's  title,  though  he  is  bound  to  know  his  own,  (t.) 

To  answer  the  purpose  of  showing  a  liability  in  the 
party  charged,  according  to  the  rule  here  given,  it  is,  in 
most  cades,  sufficient  to  allege  a  title  of  possession^  the  forms 
of  which  are  similar  to  those  in  which  the  same  kind  of 
title  is  alleged  in  favor  of  the  party  pleading. 

A  title  of  possession,  however,  cannot  be  sustained  in 
evidence,  except  by  proving  some  present  interest  in  chattels 
or  axitwil  possession  of  land,  (A.)  If,  therefore,  the  interest 
be  by  way  of  reversion  or  remainder,  it  must  be  laid 
accordingly,  and  the  title  of  possession  is  inapplicable.  So, 
there  are  cases,  in  which  to  charge  a  party  with  mere  pos- 
session would  not  be  sufficient  to  show  his  liability.  Thus, 
in  declaring  against  him  in  debt  for  rent,  as  assignee  of  a 
term  of  years,  it  would  not  be  sufficient  to  show  that  he 
was  possessed,  but  it  must  be  shown  that  he  waa  possessed 
as  assignee  of  the  term. 

Where  a  title  of  possession  is  thus  inapplicable  or  insuf- 
ficient, and; some  other  or  superior  title  must  be  shown,  it 
is  yet  not  necessary  to  allege  the  title  of  an  adversary  with 
as  much  precision  as  in  the  case  where  a  party  is  stating 
his  own,  (l;)  and  it  seems  sufficient  that  it  be  laid  folly 
enough  to  show  the  liability  charged.  Therefore,  though 
it  is  the  rule,  with  respect  to  a  man's  own  title,  that  the 
commencement  of  particular  estates  should  be  skown^  (m,)  unless 
'  alleged  by  way  of  inducement^  (w,)  yet,  in  pleading  the  title 
of  an  adversary,  it  seems  that  this  is,  in  general,  not  neces- 
sary, (o.)    So,  in  cases  where  it  happens  to  be  requisite  to 


(i.)  Eider  v.  Smith,  3  T.  R.,  766;  Derisley  v.  CoBtance,  4  T.  B.,  77;  The 
Attorney  Qeneral  v.  Meller,  Hardr.,  459. 
(k.)  Vide  tupra,  pp.  286,  287. 

{I)  Com.  Dig.,  Pleader,  C.  42  .  HiU  v.  Saandera,  4  Barn.  A  Cm.,  &36. 
(m.)  Vtde  supra,  p.  291 ! 
(n  )  Vide  supra,  p.  293. 
<o.)  Flake  v.  Fostei,  8  T.  B.,  487. 
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show  wLeace  the  adversary  derived  his  title,  this  ma^  be 
doue  with  less  precision  than  where  a  man  alleges- his  own. 
And,  in  general,  it  is  sufficient  to  plead  such  title  by  a  qu4 
estate;  that  is,  to  allege  that  the  opposite  party  has  the  same 
estate,  or  that  the  same  estate  is  vested  in  him,  as  has  been 
precedently  laid  in  some  other  person,  without  showing  in 
what  manner  the  estate  passed  from  the  one  to  the  other,  (p.) 
Thus,  in  debt,  where  the  defendant  is  charged  for  rent,  as 
assignee  of  the  term,  after  several  mesne  assignments,  it 
is  sufficient,  after  stating  the  original  demise,  to  allege 
that,  ^^  after  Tuaking  the  said  indenture,  and  during  the 

term  thereby  granted,  to  wit,  on  the day  of , 

in  the  year ,  at ,  all  the  estate  and  interest  of 

the  said  E.  F"  (the  original  lessee)  ^^of  and  in  the  said 
demised  premises,  by  assignment,  came  to  and  vested  in 
the  said  C,  D, ;"  without  further  showing  the  nature  of  the 
mesne  assignments,  (;.)  But,  if  the  case  be  reversed,  that 
is,  if  the  plaintiff,  claiming  as  assignee  of  the  reversion, 
sue  the  lessee  for  rent,  he  must  precisely  show  the  convey- 
ances, or  other  media  of  title,  by  which  be  became  entitled 
to  the  reversion;  and  to  say,  generally,  that  it  came  by 
assignment,  will  not,  in  this  case,  be  sufficient,  without 
circumstantially  alleging  all  the  mesne  assignments,  (r.) 
Upon  the  same  principle,  if  title  be  laid  in  an  adversary 
by  descent,  as,  for  example,  where  an  action  of  debt  \h 
brought  against  an  heir  on  the  bond  of  his  ancestor,  it  is 
sufficient  to  charge  him  as  A^r,  without  showing  hcfw  he  is 
heir,  viz,  as  son,  or  otherwise,  (a;)  but  if  a  party  entitle 
himself  by  inheritance,  we  have  seen  that  the  mode  of 
descent  must  be  alleged,  (^.) 

(p.)  As  to  making  title  by  a  gue  eitot«,  see  the  Attorney  General  v.  Meller, 
Hardr.,  459;  Doct.  PI.,  302;  Com.  Dig.,  Pleader,  E.  23,  £.  24;  Co.  Litt, 
121  a. 

(9.)  1  Saand.,  112,  n.  1 ;  The  Attorney  (leneral  «.  Meller,  Hardr.,  469;  The 
Dake  of  Newcastle  v.  Wright,  1  Lev.,  190;  Derisley  v.  Costanoe,  4  T/  EL,  77 ; 
2  Chitty,  196.  1st  edit. 

(r.)  1  Saand.,  112,  n.  1;  Pitt  v.  RosmII,  S  Lev.,  19. 

(a.)  Denham  v.  Stephenson,  1  Salk.,  355. 

(t.)  Fu2e  tupra,  p.  293. 
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The  mannur  of  showing  title,  both  where  it  is  laid  in 
the  party  himself,  or  the  person  whose  authority  he  pleads, 
and  where  it  is  laid  in  his  adversary,  having  been  now 
considered,  it  may  next  be  observed,  that  the  title  so  shown 
must,  in  general,  wlien  issue  is  taken  upon  it,  be  strictly 
pvved.  With  respect  to  the  allegations  of  place^  time^ 
quantity,  and  valuer  it  has  been  seen,  that  when  issue  is 
taken  upon  them,  they,  in  most  cases,,  do  not  require  to  be 
proved  as  laid — at  least,  if  laid  under  a  videlicet  But 
with  respect  to  title,  it  is,  ordinarily,  of  the  substance  of  the 
issue;  and,  therefore,  according  to  the  general  principle 
stated  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  work,  (u,)  requires  to  be 
maintained  accurately  by  the  proof.  Thus,  in  an  action 
on  the  case,  the  plaintiff  alleged,  in  his  declaration,  that  he 
demised  a  house  to  the  defendant  for  seven  years,  and  that, 
during  the  term,  the  defendant  so  negligently  kept  his 
fire,  that  the  house  was  burned  down;  and  the  defendant 
■havipg  pleaded  non  demisit  modo  et  forma,  it  appeared 
in  evidence,  that  the  plaintifi^  had  demised  to  the  defend- 
ant several  tenements,  of  which  the  house  in  question 
was  one;  but  that,  with  respect  to  this  house,  it  was,  by 
an  exception  in  the  lease,  demised  at  will  only.  The 
court  held,  that,  though  the  plaintiff  might  have  declared 
against  the  defendant  as  tenant  at  will  only,  and  the  action 
would  have  lain,  yet,  having  stated  a  demise  for  seven 
years,  the  proof  of  a  lease  at  will  was  a  variance,  and 
that  in  substance,  not  in  form  only;  and,  on  the  ground 
of  such  variance,  judgment  was  given  for  the  defendant, 

(X.) 

The  rule  which  requires  that  title  should  be  shown 
having  been  now  explained,  it  will  be  proper  to  notice  an 
exception  to  which  it  is  subject.  This  exception  is,  that 
no  title  need  be  shown  where  the  opposite  party  is  estopped 
from  denying  the  title.  Thus,  in  an  action  for  goods  sold 
and  delivered,  it  is  unnecessary,  in  addition  to  the  allega- 


(u.)  Supri,  p.  118,  et  wU  tupra,  p.  199. 
(x.>  Cudlip  V.  Rundle,  Carth..  202. 
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taon  that  the  plaintiff  aold  and  delivered  them  to  the  de- 
fendant, to  state  that  they  were  the  goods  oj  the  plamt^j 
(y;)  for  a  bayer  who  has  accepted  and  enjoyed  the  goods 
,  cannot  dispnte  the  title  of  the  seller.  So,  in  debt  or  cov- 
enanty  brought  by  the  lessor  against  the  lessee,  on  the 
covenants  of  the  lease,  the  plaintiff  need  allege  no  title  to 
the  premises  demised;  because  a  tenant  is  estopped  from 
denying  his  landlord's  title.  On  the  other  hand,  how- 
ever, a  tenant  is  not  bound  to  a<lmit  title  to  any  extent 
greater  than  might  authorize  the  lease;  and,  therefore, 
if  the  iiction  be  brought  not  by  the  lessor  himself,  but 
by  his  heir,  executor,  or  other  representative  or  assignee, 
the  title  of  the  former  must  be  alleged,  in  order  to 
show  that  the  reversion  is  now  legally  vested  in  the 
plaintiff,  in  the  character  in  which  he  Bues.  Thus,  if  he 
sue  as  heir,  he  must  allege  that  the  lessor  was  seized  in 
fee;  for  the  tenant  is  not  bound  to  admit  that  he  was 
seized  in  fee;  and,  unless  he  was  so,  the  plaintiff  cannot 
claim  as  heir. 

Another  exception  to  the  general  rule,  requiring  titL  to 
be  shown,  has  been  introduced  by  statute,  and  is  as  follows : 
In  making  avowry  or  conusance  in  replevin,  upon  distresses, 
for  rent,  quit-rents,  reliefs,  heriots,  or.  other  services^  the 
defendant  is  enabled,  by  the  provision  of  the  act  11  Geo. 
II,  c.  19,  8.  22,  '^to  avow  or  make  conusance  generally 
that  the  plaintiff  in  replevin,  or  other  tenant  of  the  lands 
and  tenements  whereon  such  distress  was  made,  enjoyed 
the  same,  under  a  grant  or  demise,  at  such  a  certain  rent, 
during  the  time  wherein  the  rent  distrained  for  accrued, 
which  rent  was  then  and  still  remains  due,  or  that  the 
place  where  the  distress  was  taken  was  parcel  of  such  cer- 
tain tenements  held  of  such  honor,  lordship,  or  manor,  for 
which  tenements  the  i*ent,  relief,  heriot,  or  other  service 
distrained  for,  was,  at  the  time  of  such  distress,  and  still 
remains,  due,  without  further  setting  forth  the  grant,  ten- 
ure, demise,  or  title  of  such  landlord  or  landlords,  lessor 


(y.)  B.  N  ?.,  139. 
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or  leeaors,  owner  or  owners  of  such  manor,  anj  law  or 
usage  to  the  centrary  notwithstanding/'  (^.) 

RULE  VI. 

THB  PLSALnOfl  MUST  SHOW  AUTHOBITT,  (a.) 

In  general,  when  a  party  hau  occasion  to  justify  under  a 
writ,  warrant,  precept,  or  any  other  authority  whatever,  he 
must  set  it  forth  particularly  in  his  pleading.  And  he 
ought  also  to  show  that  he  has  substantially  pursued  such 
authority. 

Thus,  in  trespass  for  taking  a  mare,  the  defendant 
pleaded  that  Sir  J.  S.  was  seized  in  fee  of  the  manor  of 
B.J  and  that  he,  and  all  those  whose  estate  he  had  in  the 
said  manor,  had  always  held  a  lawful  court  twice  a  year, 
to  which  the  tenants  of  the  manor  used  to  resort;  that 
such  as  had  right  of  common  were  appointed  by  the  stew- 
ard to  be  of  the  jury;  that  by-laws  were  accustomed  to  be 
made  there,  and  that  such  as  had  right  of  common  obeyed 
those  laws  or  paid  a  forfeiture  of  a  reasonable  sum  to  be 
imposed  on  them;  that  at  one  of  these  courts  a  jury  was 
sworn  and  a  law  made,  that  every  person  who  had  com- 
mon should  pay  forty  shillings  for  depasturing  his  cattle 
on  any  place  where  corn  was  standing;  that  the  plaintiff 
had  right  of  common,  and  permitted  his  sheep  to  depasture 
on  certain  ground  on  which  corn  was  standing;  that  such 
offense  was  presented  at  the  next  court;  and  that  the  de- 
fendant, being  bailiff  of  the  lard  of  the  said  manor ,  did  take 
the  mare  for  the  forfeiture,  &c.  Upon  demurrer,  the  court, 
held  the  plea  bad;  ^^for  the  bailiff  cannot  take  a  forfeiture 
ex  officio.     There  must  be  a  precept  directed  to  him  for 


(s.)  See  remarks  on  this  enactment  and  on  the  previouB  state  of  the  law,  2 
8aand.,  284  c,  n.  3.  And  see  the  form  of  any  avowry  under  the  statute,  2 
Chitty,  p.  512,  Ist  edit. 

(a.)  "  Regularly,  whensoever  a  man  doth  anything  by  force  of  a  warrant 
or  anthoritr,  he  must  plead  it."  (Co.  Litt.,  283  a. ;  Ibid,  303  b. ;  Com.  Dig., 
Pleader,  £.  17. ;  1  Saund.,  298,  n.  1 ;  Lamb  v.  Mills,  4  Mod.,  377;  Matthewi 
V.  Cory,  3  Mod.,  137;  Carth.,  73,8.  C;  Collets.  L'>rd  Keith,  2  East.,  260: 
R^lw..  N.  P.  «<2S.) 
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ihat  pu  rpoRe,  which  he  muBt  show  in  pleading/'  Ac.    And 
jadgment  was  given  for  the  plaintiff,  (6.) 

So.  in  all  cases  where  the  defendant  justifies  under  judi- 
cial process,  he  must  set  it  forth  particularly  in  his  plea, 
and  it  is  not  sufficient  to  allege  generally  that  he  committed 
the  act  in  question  hy  virtue  of  a  certain  writ  or  warrant 
directed  to  him,  (c.)  But  on  this  subject  there  are  some  im- 
portant distinctions  as  to  the  degree  of  particularity  which 
the  rules  of  pleading  in  different  cases  require:  1.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  any  person,  justifying  under  judicial  process, 
should  set  forth  the  cause  of  action  in  the  original  suit  in 
which  that  process  issued,  (d.)  2.  If  the  justification  be  by 
the  officer  executing  the  writ,  he  is  required  to  plead  such 
writ  only,  and  not  the  judgment  on  which  it  was  founded, 
for  his  duty  obliged  him  to  execute  the  former,  without 
inquiring  about  the  validity  or  existence  of  the  latter. 
But,  if  the  justification  be  by  a  party  to  the  suit,  or  by 
any  stranger,  except  an  officer,  the  judgment,  as  well  as 
the  writ,  must  be  set  forth,  (e.)  8.  Where  it  is  an  officer 
who  justifies,  he  must  show  that  the  writ  was  returned^  if 
it  was  such  as  it  was  his  duty  to  return,  and  all  mesne 
process  is  of  that  description.  But  in  geueral  a  writ  of 
execution  need  not  be  returned,  and  therefore  no  return 
of  it  need  in  general  be  alleged,  (/.)  However,  it  is  said 
that,  '4f  any  ulterior  process  in  execution  is  to  be  resorted 
to  to  complete  the  justification,  there  it  may  be  necessary 
to  show  to  the  court  the  return  of  the  prior  writ,  in  order 


(h.)  Lamb  «.  Mills,  4  Mod.,  377. 

(e.)  1  Saand.,  298,  n.  1 ;  Go.  Litt.,  a03  b. 

\d.)  Rowland  v.  Veale,  Cowp.,  18 ;  BeUc  v.  Broadbent,  3  T.  B.,  183 ;  1 8aand., 
92,  n.  2. 

(e.)  Per  Holt.  0.  J..  Britton  v.  Cole,  Garth,  443 ;  1  Salk.,  408,  S.  G. ;  Turner 
V.  Felgate,  1  Lev.,  95;  Gotee  «.  Michill,  3  Ley.,  20;  per  De  Qrey,  0.  J.,  Bar- 
ker V.  Brabam,  3  Wik.,  368.  But  in  Britton  v.  Gole,  1  Salk.,  408,  it  is  said 
that  tbe  court  "seemed  to  hold  that,  if  one  comee  in  aid  of  the  officer  at  nis 
requeet,  he  may  justify  as  tbe  officer  may  do.*'    (See  Morse  «.  James,  122.) 

If)  Midilnton  v.  Price,  Str.,  1184;  1  Wils.,  17,  8.  G. ;  Gheasley  v.  Baii.ee, 
10  East.  73 :  Rowland  v.  Veale.  Cowp.,  18 ;  Hoe's  Gue,  5  Bep.,  90;  1  Saond.. 
92.  n.  2. 
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to  vrarrant  the  ifieuing  of  the  other/'  (y.)  AgaiHy  there  ia 
a  distinction  as  to  this  point  between  a  principal  and  a 
subordinate  officer:  ^^The  former  shall  not  jnstify  under 
the  process,  unless  he  has  obeyed  the  order  of  the  court  in 
returning  it;  otherwise  it  is  of  one  who  has  n6t  the  power 
to  procure  a  return  to  be  made/'  (A.)  4.  Where  it  is  neces- 
sary to  plead  the  judgment,  that  may  be  done  (if  it  was  a 
judgment  of  a  superior  court)  without  setting  forth  any 
of  the  previous  proceedings  iu  the  suit,  (i.)  5.  Where  the 
justification  is  founded  on  process  issuing  out  of  an  inferior 
English  court,  or  (as  it  seems)  a  court  of  foreign  jurisdic- 
tion, the  nature  and  extent  of  the  jurisdiction  of  sqch  court 
ought  to  be  set  forth,  and  it  ought  to  be  shown  that  the 
cause  of  action  arose  within  that  jurisdiction,  though  a 
justification  founded  on  process  of  any  of  the  superior 
courts  need  not  contain  such  allegations,  {L)  And  in 
pleading  a  judgment  of  inferior  courts,  the  previous  pro- 
ceedings are,  in  some  measure,  stated.  But  it  is  allowable 
to  set  them  forth  with  a  icUiUr  processum  est;  thus,  that  A. 
£.,  at  a  certain  court,  &c.,  held  at,  &c.,  levied  his  plaint 
against  (7.  D.,  in  a  certain  plea  of  trespass  on  the  case,  or 
debt,  Ac,  (as  the  case  may  be,)  for  a  cause  of  action  arising 
within  the  jurisdiction,  and  thereupon  such  proceedings  were 
hady  that  afterwards,  &c.,  it  was  considered  by  the  said 
court  that  the  said  A.  B,  should  recover  against  the  said 
a  D.y  Ac,  {I) 

Notwithstanding  the  genera]  rule  under  consideration, 
it  is  allowable,  where  an  authority  may  be  constituted 
verbally  and  generally,  to  plead  it  in  general  terms.  Thus, 
in  replevin,  where  the  defendant  makes  conusance,  con- 
fessing the  taking  of  the  goods  or  cattle,  as  bailiff  of 


(5^.)  Cbeoflley  v.  Barnes,  10  East,  78. 

(A.)  Per  Holt,  C.  J.,  Freemen  v.  Blewett,  Ld.  Bay.,  633;  1 8alk.,  409,  S.  C; 
Moore  v,  Taylor,  5  Taunt.,  69. 

(i.)  See  the  precedents,  9  Went,  22,  53, 120,  361 ;  2  Chitty,  584,  Ist'edii 

(k.)  Collet  V.  Lord  Keith,  2  East.,  274;  Moravia  v.  Sloper,  Willes,  30. 

\l)  1  Saund.,  92,  n.  2 ;  Bowland  v.Veale,  Oowp.,  18 ;  Moore  «.  James,  Willei^ 
122 :  Johnson  v.  Warner,  ibid  628 ;  Titley  v.  Foxall,  ibid.  688. 
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another  person,  for  rent  in  arrear,  or  as  damage  feasant, 
it  is  sufficient  to  say  that,  ^^as  bailiff  of  the  said  E.  71,  he 
well  acknowledges  the  taking,  A;c.,  as  for  and  in  the  name 
of  a  distress,"  &c.,  without  showing  any  warrant  for  that 
purpose,  (m.) 

The  allegation  of  authorUyy  like  that  of  (Afe,  must  in  gen- 
eral be  strictly  proved  as  laid. 

The  above-mentioned  particulars  of  pUiee^  Ume^  quatity^ 
ipiantih/y  and  valuer  mmes  of  persons^  tUky  and  authority, 
though,  in  this  work,  made  the  subject  of  distinct  rules, 
in  a  view  to  convenient  classification  and  arrangement, 
are  to  be  considered  but  as  examples  of  that  infinite  variety 
of  circumstances,  which  it  may  become  necessary,  in  dif- 
ferent cases  and  forms  of  action,  to  particularize,  for  the 
sake  of  producing  a  ceictain  issue;  for  it  may  be  laid  down 
as  a  comprehensive  rule,  that — 

RULE  vri. 

XV  GUXRAL,  WHATEVBB  IB  ALLEGED  IV  PLBADIVO,  MUST  BB  ALLBQBD  WITH 

OERTAIVTT,  (n.) 

This  rule  being  very  wide  in  its  terms,  it  will  be  proper 
to  illustrate  it  by  a  variety  of  examples. 

In  pleading  the  perfotTnance  of  a  condition  or  covenant,  it  is 
a  rule,  though  open  to  exceptions  that  will  be  presently 
noticed,  that  the  party  must  not  plead  generally  that  he 
performed  the  covenantor  condition, but  must  show  spec- 
ially the  time,  place,  and  manner  of  performance ;  and 
even  though  the  subject  to  be  performed  should  consist  of 
several  difterent  acts,  yet  he  must  show  in  this  special  way 
the  performance  of  each,  (o.)  Thus,  in  debt  on  bond,  con- 
Cm.)  Matthewg  v.  Cary.  3  Mod..  138. 
(n.)  Com.  Dig.,  Pleader,  0.  17.  G.  22,  £.  5.  F.  17. 

(o.)  Com.  Dig..  Pleader.  £.  25,  E.  26.  2  W.,  33;  Halsey  «.  Oarpenter.  Cio. 
Jac..  359 ;  WimbletoD  v,  Holdrip,  1  Lat..  303 ;  Woodoook  v.  Oole,  1  Sid.,  215 : 
Stone  V.  Blisii.  1  Bulst.,  43 ;  Fitzpatrick  v.  Robinson.  1  Show.,  1 ;  Austin  v. 
JervoiM,  Hob..  69,^7 :  Brown  v.  Rands,  2  Vent,  156;  Lord  Evers  v.  Baca- 
ton,  Benl.,  65 ;  Braban  v.  Bacon,  Cro.  Elia.,  916 ;  Codner  v.  Dtlbj,  Cro.  Jie.. 
im ;  Leneret.  v.  Biyat.  ibid.,  503 ;  1  Sannd^  116.  n.  1. 

20 
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ditioned  for  the  payment  of  302.  to  H.  S.y  I.  S.,  and  A,  S.j 
tarn  cito  as  they  Bhoald  come  to  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years,  the  defendant  pleaded  that  he  paid  those  sams  tarn 
cito  as  they  came  of  age,  and  the  plaintiff  demurred, 
because  it  was  not  shown  when  they  came  of  age,  and  the 
certain  times  of  the  payment  ^^  And  for  this  cause  all  the 
court  held  the  plea  to  be  ill ;  for  although  it  be  a  good  plea, 
regularly,  to  the  condition  of  a  bond,  to  pursue  the  words 
of  the  condition,  and  to  show  the  performance,  yet  Coke 
said  there  was  another  rule,  that  he  ought  to  plead  in  cer* 
tainty  the  time  and  place  and  manner  of  the  performance 
of  the  condition,  so  as  a  certain  issue  may  be  taken ;  other- 
wise it  is  not  good.  Wherefore,  because  he  did  not  plead 
here  in  certainty,  it  was  adjudged  for  the  plaintiff.  And 
between  the  same  parties,  in  another  action  of  debt  upon 
an  obligation,  the  condition  being  for  performance  of  lega- 
cies in  such  a  will,  he  pleaded  performance  generally,  and, 
not  showing  the  will,  nor  what  the  legacies  were,  it  was 
adjudged  for  the  plaintiff."  (p.)  So,  in  debt  on  a  bond^ 
conditioned  for  the  performance  of  several  specific  things^ 
"the  defendant  pleaded  performavit  omnia,  Ac.  Upon 
demurrer  it  was  adjudged  an  ill  plea;  for,  the  particular* 
being  expressed  in  the  condition,  he  ought  to  plead  to 
each  particularly,  by  itself,"  {q). 
Yet  this  rule,  requiring  performance  to  be  specially 
•  shown,  admits  of  relaxation  where  the  subject  compre- 
hends such  multiplicity  of  matter  as  would  lead  to  great 
prolixity;  and  a  more  general  mode  of  allegation  is  iu 
such  cases  allowable.  It  is  open  also  to  the  following 
exceptions :  Where  the  condition  is  for  the  perforixiance 
of  matters  set  forth  in  another  instrument,  and  these  mat- 
ters are  in  an  affirmative  and  absolute  form,  and  neither  in 
the  negative  nor  the  disjunctive,  a  general  ple^i  of  perform- 
ance is  sufficient.  And  where  a  bond  is  conditioned  foT 
indemnifying  the  plaintiff  from  the  consequences  of  a  cer- 


(p.)  HaUey  v.  Carpenter,  Gro.  Jao.,  369 
(q )  Wimbleton  v,  Holdrip,  1  Lev.,  SCVS 
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tain  act,  a  geni^ral  plea  of  non  dammficoJuSy  viz,  that  he  haa 
Dot  been  damnified,  is  proper,  without  showing  how  the 
defendant  has  indemnified  him.  These  variations  from 
the  ordinary  rule,  and  the  principles  on  which  thej  are 
founded,  will  be  explained  hereafter,  (r.) 

When  in  any  of  these  excepted  cases,  however,  a  gen- 
eral plea  of  performance  is  pleaded,  the  rale  under  discus- 
sion still  requires  the  plaintiff  to  show  particularly  in  his 
replication  in  what  way  the  covenant  or  condition  has  been 
broken  ;  for  otherwise  no  sufficiently  certain  issue  would  be 
attained.  Thus,  in  an  action  of  debt  on  a  bond,  conditioned 
for  performance  of  affirmative  and  absolute  covenants 
contained  in  a  certain  indenture,  if  the  defendant  pleads 
generally  (as  in  that  case  he  may)  that  he  performed  the 
covenants  according  to  the  condition,  the  plaintiff  cannot 
in  his  replication  tender  issue  with  a  mere  traverse  of 
the  words  of  the  plea,  viz,  that  the  defendant  did  not  per- 
form any  of  the  covenants,  &c. ;  for  this  issue  would  be 
too  wide  and  uncertain ;  but  he  must  assign  a  breach,  show- 
ing  specifically  in  what  particular,  and  in  what  manner, 
the  covenants  have  been  broken,  (^.) 

Not  only  on  the  subject  of  perfomumcey  but  in  a  variety 
of  other  cases,  the  books  afford  illustration  of  this  genend 
rule. 

Thus,  in  debt  on  bond;  the  defendant  pleaded  that  the 
instrument  was  executed  in  pursuance  of  a  certain  corrupt 
contract,  made  at  a  time  and  place  specified,  between  the 
plaintiff  and  defendant,  whereupon  there  was  reserved 
above  the  rate  of  bL  for  the  forbearing  of  lOOi.  for  a  year, 
contrary  to  the  statute  in  such  case  made  and  provided. 
To  this  plea  there  was  a  demurrer,  assigning  for  cause, 
that  the  particulars  of  the  contract  were  not  specified,  nor 
the  time  of  forbearance,  nor  the  sum  to  be  forborne,  nor 
the  sum  to  be  paid  for  such  forbearance.    And  the  court 


(r.)  See  Index  to  tbU  work,  tit.  Perfonnanoe. 

(4.)  Flower  v.  Roes,  5  Tannt.,  386;  per  L«rd  MMufield,  Ckyre  «.  BinD% 
»)owp.  577;  Com.  Di(;..  Pleader.  F.  14. 
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held  that  tlie  plea  was  bad,  for  not  Betting  forth  particu- 
larly the  corrupt  contract  and  the  usariooB  inteieet;  and 
Bayley,  J.,  observed,  that  he  ^^  had  always  understood  that 
the  party  who  pleads  a  contract  must  set  it  out,  it  he  be  a 
party  to  the  contract,"  (L) 

To  an  action  on  the  case  for  a  libel,  imputing  that  the 
plaintiff  was  connected  with  swindlers  and  common  inform- 
ers, and  had  also  been  guilty  of  deceiving  and  defrauding 
divers  persons,  the  defendant  pleaded  that  the  plaintiff  had 
been  illegally,  fraudulently,  and  dishonestly  concerned 
with,  and  was  one  of,  a  gang  of  swindlers  and  common 
informers,  and  had  also  been  guilty  of  deceiving  and  de- 
frauding divers  persons  with  whom  he  had  had  dealings 
and  transactions.  To  this  plea  there  was  a  special  demur- 
rer, assigning  for  cause,  inter  alia,  that  the  plea  did  not  state 
the  particular  instances  of  fraud;  and  though  the  court  of 
common  pleas  gave  judgment  for  the  defendant,  this  judg- 
ment was  afterwards  reversed  upon  writ  of  error,  and  the 
plea  adjudged  to  be  insufficient,  on  the  ground  above  men- 
tioned, (u.) 

In  an  action  of  trespass  for  false  imprisonment,  the  de- 
fendants pleaded,  that  before  the  said  time,  when,  &c., 
certain  persons  unknown  had  forged  receipts  on  certain 
forged  dividend,  warrants,  and  received  the  money  pur- 
porting to  be  due  thereon,  in  Bank  of  England  notes, 
amongst  which  was  a  note  for  100^.,  which  was  afterwards 
exchanged  at  the  bank  for  other  notes,  amongst  which  was 
one  for  10^,  the  date  and  number  of  which  were  afterwards 
altered ;  that  afterwards,  and  a  little  before  the  said  time, 
when,  &c.,  the  plaintiff  was  stispiciously  possessed  of  the 
altered  note,  and  did  in  a  suspicious  manner  dispose  of  the 
same  to  one  A.  iS.,  and  afterwards,  in  a  suspicious  manner, 
left  England  and  went  to  Scotland;  whereupon  the  defend- 
ants had  reasonable  cause  to  suspect^  and  did  suspect,  that  the 
plaintiff  had  forged  the  said  receipts,  and  so  proceeded  to 


{i.)  Hill  V.  MoLtaga.  2  M.  4  S.,  377 ;  Hintoa  v.  Boffey,  8  Mod.,  35,  8.  V. 
(tt.)  J'Anson  v.  Stuart.  1  T.  R..  748. 
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jDstify  the  taking  an4  detaining  his  person,  to  be  dealt  with 
according  to  law.  Upon  general  domurrer,  this  plea  waf 
considered  as  clearly  bad,  because  it  did  not  show  the 
yrowfuls  of  suspicion  with  sufficient  certainty  to  enable  the 
court  to  judge  of  their  sufficiency ;  and  it  was  held  that  the 
use  of  the  word  suspicionslt/  would  not  compensate  that 
omission,  (z.) 

In  an  action  of  trover,  for  taking  a  ship,  the  defendant 
pleaded  that  he  was  captain  of  a  certain  man-of-war,  and 
that  he  seized  the  ship  mentioned  in  the  declaration  as 
prize;  that  he  carried  her  to  a  certain  port  in  the  East 
Indies;  and  that  the  admiralty  court  there  gave  sentence 
against  the  said  ship  as  prize.  Upon  demurrer,  it  was 
resolved  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  plea  to  show  some 
special  cause  for  which  the  ship  became  a  prize,  and  that 
the  defendant  ought  to  show  who  was  the  judge  that  gave 
sentence  and  to  whom  that  court  of  admiralty  did  belong. 
And  for  the  omission  of  these  matters  the  plea  was  adjudged 
insufficient,  (y.) 

In  an  action  of  debt  on  bond,  conditioned  to  pay  so « 
much  money  yearly,  while  certain  letters  patent  were  in 
force,  the  defendant  pleaded,  that  from  such  a  time  to  such 
a  time  he  did  pay,  and  that  then  the  letters  patent  became 
void  and  of  no  force.  The  plaintiff  having  replied,  it  was 
adjudged,  on  demurrer  to  the  replication,  that  the  plea  was 
bad,  because  it  did  not  show  how  the  letters  patent  became 
void,  (z.) 

Where  the  defendant  justified  an  imprisonment  of  the 
plaintiff,  on  the  ground  of  a  contempt  committed  tam 
factis  quam  verbis,  the  plea  was  held  bad  upon  demurrer, 
because  it  set  forth  the  contempt  in  this  general  way,  with' 
out  showing  its  nature  more  particularly,  (a.) 

With  respect  to  all  points  on  which  certainty  of  aUega' 


(x.)  Mare  v.  Eaye,  4  Taunt.,  34. 

(y.)  Beak  v.  Tyrrell,  Garth.,  31. 

(s.)  Lewis  V.  Preeton,  1  Show.,  290:  Skin.,  303.  8.  G. 

(a.)  Gnllet  v.  The  Bailiffs  of  Shrewshnry,  2  Leo..  34. 
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tioa  is  required,  it  may  be  remarked,  in  general,  that  the 
allegation,  when  brought  into  issue,  requires  to  be  proved, 
in  substance,  as  laid;  and  that  the  relaxation  from  the 
ordinary  rule  on  this  subject,  which  is  allowed  with  re- 
spect to  placCy  timej  quantity y  and  valuer  does  not,  generally 
speaking,  extend  to  other  particulars. 

Such  are  the  principal  rules  which  tend  to  certainty; 
but  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  these  receive  considerable 
Umitadon  and  restriction  from  some  other  rules  of  a  subor- 
dinate kind,  to  the  examination  of  which  it  will  now  be 
proper  to  proceed. 

1.  It  is  not  necessary  in  pleading  to  state  thai  which  is  merdy 
mutter  of  emdence^  {b.) 

In  other  words,  it  is  not  necessary,  in  alleging  a  fact,  to 
state  such  circumstances  as  merely  tend  to  prove  the  truth 
of  the  fact.  This  rule  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following 
case:  In  an  action  of  replevin,  for  seventy  cocks  of  wheat, 
the  defendant  avowed  under  a  distress  for  rent  arrear. 
The  plaintiff  pleaded  in  bar,  that  before  the  said  time, 
when,  4c.,  one  H.  L.  had  recovered  judgment  against  (?. 
&,  and  sued  out  execution;  that  G.  S.  was  tenant  at  will 
to  the  defendant,  and  had  sown  seven  acres  of  the  premises 
with  wheat,  and  died  possessed  thereof  as  tenant  at  will; 
that,  after  his  death,  the  sheriff  took  the  said  wheat  in  exe- 
cution, and  sold  it  to  the  plaintiff;  that  the  plaintiff*  suffered 
the  wheat  to  grow  on  the  locus  in  quo  till  it  was  ripe  and 
fit  to  be  cut;  that  he  afterwards  cut  it,  and  made  it  into 
cocks,  whereof  the  said  seventy  cocks  were  parcel;  that, 
the  said  cocks  being  so  cut,  the  plaintiff  suffered  the  same 
to  lie  on  the  said  seven  acres  until  the  same,  in  the  course 

(b.)  "  Evidence  ahall  never  be  pleaded,  because  it  tends  to  prove  matter  in 
fiact;  and  therefore  the  matter  in  fact  shall  be  pleaded."  (Bowman's  Case. 
9  Bep.,  9  b. ;  aiLd  see  9  Ed.  Ill,  5  b.,  6  a.,  there  cited;  Eaton  v.  Sonthby. 
Willes,  131;  Jermy  v.  Jenny,  Raym.,  8;  Groenvelt  v.  Barnell,  Carth.,  491.) 
See  also  18  Ed.  II,  614,  where  the  pleader  objects  to  an  allegation,  ceon'esl 
forsqiiv  nn  evidence  a  Tenqueste. 
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of  buBbaiidry,  \\ere  fit  to  bo  carried  awaj*;  and  tbat,  wLile 
they  were  so  lying,  the  defendant,  of  his  own  t^  rong,  took 
and  diBtrained  the  same,  under  pretense  of  a  distress,  the 
said  wheat  not  then  being  fit  to  be  carried  away,  accorci* 
iug  to  the  course  of  husbandry,  &c.  The  defendant  demur- 
red, and,  among  other  objections,  urged  that  it  ought  to  have 
been  particularly  shown  how  long  the  wheat  remained  on  the 
land  after  the  cutting,  that  the  court  might  judge  whether 
it  were  a  reasonable  time  or  not.  But  the  court  decided 
against  the  objection,  ''i'or  though  it  is  said  (in  Co.  Litt, 
56  b)  that,  in  some  cases,  th^  court  must  judge  wliether 
a  thing  be  reasonable  or  not,  as  in  case  of  a  reasonable 
fine,  a  reasonable  notice,  or  the  like,  it  is  absurd  to  say 
that,  in  the  present  case,  the  court  must  judge  of  the  rea- 
sonableness; for,  if  so,  it  ought  to  have  been  set  forth  in 
the  plea,  not  only  how  long  the  corn  lay  on  the  ground, 
but  likewise  what  sort  of  weather  there  was  during  that 
time,  and  many  other  incidents,  which  would  be  ridiculous 
to  be  inserted  in  a  plea.  We  are  of  opinion,  therefore,  that 
this  matter  is  sufiiciently  averred,  and  that  the  defendant 
might  have  traversed  it,  if  he  had  pleased,  and  then  it  would 
have  come  before  a  jury,  who,  upon  hearing  the  evidence, 
would  have  been  the  proper  judges  of  it."  (c*.) 

The  reason  of  this  rule  is  evident,  if  we  revert  to  the 
general  object  which  all  the  rules,  tending  to  certainty, 
contemplate,  viz,  the  attainment  of  a  certain  issue.  This 
implies  (as  has  been  shown)  a  development  of  the  ques- 
tion in  controversy  in  a  specific  shape;  and  the  degree  of 
specification  with  whiuh  this  should  be  developed  it  has 
been  elsewhere  attempted,  in  a  general  way,  to  define,  (d.) 
But,  80  that  that  object  be  attained,  there  is,  in  general,  no 
necessity  for  further  minuteness  in  the  pleading;  and, 
therefore,  those  subordinate  facts,  which  go  to  make  up 
the  evidence  by  which  the  affirmative  or  negative  of  the 
issue  is  to  be  established,  do  not  require  to  be  alleged,  and 


(e.)  Eaton  i.  Southby,  Willes,  131. 
(d.)  Shh  Supra,  pp.  163-155. 
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may  be  broaght  forward,  for  the  first  time,  at  the  trial, 
when  the  iseae  comes  to  be  decided.  Thus,  in  the  above 
example,  if  we  suppose  issae  joined,  whether  the  wheat 
cut  was  afterwards  suffered  to  lie  on  the  ground  a  rea- 
sonable time  or  not,  there  would  have  been  sufficient  cer- 
tainty, without  showing  ou  the  pleadings  any  of  those 
circumstances  (such  as  the  number  of  days,  the  state  of 
the  weather,  &c.)  which  ought  to  enter  into  the  considera- 
tion of  that  question.  These  circumstances,  being  matter 
of  evidence  only,  ought  to  be  proved  before  the  jury,  but 
need  not  appear  on  the  record. 

This  is  a  rule  so  elementary  in  its  kind,  and  so  well 
observed  in  practice,  as  not  to  have  become  frequently  the 
subject  of  illustration  by  decided  cases;  and  (for  that  rea- 
son, probably)  is  little,  if  at  all,  noticed  in  the  digests  and 
treatises.  It  is,  however,  a  rule  of  great  importance,  from 
the  influence  which  it  has  on  the  general  character  of 
English  pleading;  and  it  is  this,  perhaps,  more  than  any 
other  principle  of  the  science,  which  tends  to  prevent  that 
minuteness  and  prolixity  of  detail,  in  which  the  allegations, 
under  other  systems  of  judicature,  are  involved. 

Another  rule,  that  much  conduces  to  the  same  effect,  is 
that 

2.  It  is  not  necessary  to  state  matter  of  which  the  court  takes 
notice  ex  officio^  (e.) 

Therefore  it  is  unnecessary  to  state  matter  of  law,  (/,)  for 
this  the  judges  are  bound  to  know,  and  can  apply  for 
themselves  to  the  facts  alleged.  Thus,  if  it  be  stated  in 
pleading,  that  an  officer  of  a  corporate  body  was  removed 
for  misconduct,  by  the  corporate  body  at  large,  it  is  un 
necessary  to  aver  that  the  power  of  removal  was  vested  in 
such  corporate  body ;  because  that  is  a  power  by  law  inci- 
dental to  them,  unless  given  by  some  charter,  by-law,  or 


(e.)  Co.  litt,  303  b.;  Com.  Dig.,  Pleader,  0.  78;  Deybers  Caee,  4  Barn.  A 
AM..  243. 
(/.)  Boot.  T\ ,  102,  per  Bailer.  J.;  The  Eiig  v.  Lyme  Begui,  Dong.,  169. 
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other  authority,  to  a  select  part  odIj,  {g.)  Nor  \h  it  the 
prindples  of  the  common  law  alone,  which  it  is  unnecc^ssary 
to  state  in  pleading.  The  pubUc  statute  law  falls  within  the 
same  reason  and  the  same  rule ;  as  the  judges  are  bound, 
officially,  to  noti  ce  the  tenor  of  every  public  act  of  Parlia* 
ment,  (A.)  It  is,  therefore,  never  necessary  to  set  forth  a 
public  statute,  (i.)  The  case,  however,  of  private  acts  of 
Parliament  is  different;  for  these  the  court  does  not  offi- 
cially notice,  {k,)  and  therefore,  where  a  party  has  occasion 
to  rely  on  an  act  of  this  description,  he  must  set  forth  such 
parts  of  it  as  are  material,  (L) 

It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  though  it  is  in  gen- 
eral unnecessary  to  allege  matter  of  law,  yet  there  is  some- 
times occasion  to  make  mention  of  it,  for  the  convenience 
or  intelligibility  of  the  statement  of  fact  Thus,  in  an  ac- 
tion of  assumpsit  on  a  bill  of  exchange,  the  form  of  the 
declaration  is  to  state  that  the  bill  was  drawn  or  accepted 
by  the  defendant,  &c.,  (according  to  the  nature  of  the  case,) 
and  that  the  defendant,  as  drawer  or  acceptor,  &c.,  became 
liable  to  pay ;  and,  being  so  liable,  in  consideration  thereof 
promised  to  pay.  So,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  refer  to 
a  public  statute  in  general  terms,  to  show  that  the  case  is 
intended  to  be  brought  within  the  statute ;  as,  for  example, 
to  allege  that  the  defendant  committed  a  certain  act  against 
the  form,  of  the  statute  in  such  case  made  and  provided;  but 
the  reference  is  made  in  this  general  way  only,  and  there 
is  no  need  to  set  the  statute  forth. 

This  rule,  by  which  matter  of  law  is  omitted  in  the 
pleadings,  by  no  means  prevents  (it  will  be  observed)  the 
attainment  of  the  requisite  certainty  of  issue.  For  even 
though  the  dispute  between  the  parties  should  turn  upon 
matter  of  law,  yet  they  may  evidently  obtain  asuffi<^iently 
specific  issue  of  that  description  without  any  atlegation  of 

(g.)  The  King  v.  Lyme  RegiB,  Dong.,  148. 

{h.)  1  Bl.  rx>m..  85. 

(t.)  B^yce  V.  WhiUker,  Dong.,  97;  Partridge  v.  Strsnge,  Flvir.,  M. 

{k.)  1  Bl.  Com.,  ibid.:  Piatt  v.  Hill,  Ld.  Ray.,  887 

(0  Boyce  v.  Whitaker,  Doug.,  97. 
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law:  for  ex  facto  jus  oritar;  that  is,  every  qaestion  of  law 
necessarily  arises  out  of  some  given  state  of  facts ;  and 
therefore  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  for  each  party  to 
state,  alternately,  his  case  in  point  of  fieict;  and,  upon  de- 
murrer to  the  sufficiency  of  some  one  of  these  pleadings, 
the  issue  in  law  must  at  length  (as  formerly  demonstrated) 
arise. 

As  it  is  unnecessary  to  allege  matter  of  law,  so,  if  it  6e 
alleged,  it  is  improper  (as  it  has  been  elsewhere  stated)  to 
make  it  the  subject  of  traverse,  (m.) 

Besides  points  of  laWy  there  are  many  other  matters  of 
a  public  kind,  of  which  the  court  takes  official  notice,  and 
with  respect  to  which,  it  is,  for  the  same  reason,  unneces- 
sary to  make  allegation  in  pleading,  such  as  matters  ante- 
cedently alleged  in  the  same  record,  (n,)  the  time  of  the 
king's  accession,  his  proclamations,  his  privileges,  the  time 
and  place  of  holding  Parliament,  the  time  of  its  sessions 
and  prorogations,  and  its  usual  course  of  proceeding;  the 
ecclesiastical,  civil,  and  maritime  laws;  the  customary 
course  of  descent  in  gavel-kind,  and  borough-English  ten- 
ure; the  course  of  the  almanac,  (o;)  the  division  of  Eng- 
land into  counties,  (^,)  provinces,  and  diocesei^ ;  the  mean^ 
ing  of  English  words,  and  terms  of  art,  (even  when  only 
local  in  their  use;)  legal  weights  and  measures,  and  the  or- 
dinary measurement  of  time;  the  existence  and  course  of 
proceeding  of  the  superior  courts  at  Westminster,  and  the 
other  courts  of  general  jurisdiction ;  and  the  privileges  of 
the  officers  of  the  courts  at  Westminster,  ( j.) 

3.  It  is  not  necessary  to  state  matter  which  would  come  more 
properly  from  the  other  side^  (r.) 


(m.)    Vide  supra,  p.  201. 

In.)  Co.  Litt.  303  b. ;  The  King  v.  KnoUys,  Ld.  Ray.,  13. 

(0.)  But  see  Mayor  of  Guilford  v.  Clarke,  2  Vent,  247. 

(/>.]  Bat  not  the  local  situation  and  diBtancee  of  the  different  placet  in  a 
county  from  each  other.    (Deybers  Case,  4  Bam.  &  i^ld.,  243.) 

(q.)  This  enumeration  in  principally  taken  from  1  Ohitty,  216-226,  let 
edit.,  where  farther  information  on  the  subject  will  be  found. 

(r)  Com.  Dig.,  Pleader    C.  81;  StoweU  v.  Ld.  Zonch,  Plow.,  376;  Wal 
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TLiS)  which  is  the  ordinary  form  of  the  rale,  does  not 
fully  express  its  meaning.  The  meaning  is,  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  anticipate  the  answer  of  the  adversary,  which, 
according  to  Hale,  C.  J.,  is  ^^like  leaping  before  one  comes 
to  the  stile,''  (s.)  It  is  safficient  that  each  pleading  should, 
in  itself,  contain  a  good  prima  facie  case,  without  reference 
to  possible  objections  not  yet  urged.  Thus,  in  pleading  a 
devise  of  land  by  force  of  the  statute  of  wills,  (82  Hen. 
VUI,  c.  1,)  it  is  sufficient  to  allege  that  such  an  one  was 
seized  of  the  land  in  fee,  and  devised  it  by  his  last  will,  in 
writing,  without  alleging  that  such  devisor  was  of  full  age- 
For,  though  the  statute  provides  that  wills  made  by  femee 
covert,  or  persons  within  age,  &c.,  shall  not  be  taken  to  be 
effectual,  yet,  if  the  devisor  were  within  age,  it  is  for  the 
other  party  to  show  this  in  his  answer,  (Q  and  it  need  not 
be  denied  by  anticipation.  So,  in  a  declaration  of  debt 
upon  a  bond,  it  is  unnecessary  to  allege  that  the  defendant 
was  of  full  age  when  ho  executed  it,  (w.)  So,  where  an 
action  of  debt  wasbrought  upon  the  statute  21  Henry  VI, 
against  the  bailiff  of  a  town,  for  not  returning  the  plaintiff, 
a  burgess  of  that  town,  for  the  last  Parliament,  (the  words 
of  the  statute  being  that  the  sheriff  shall  send  his  precept 
to  the  mayor,  and,  if  there  be  no  mayor,  then  to  the  bail- 
iff,) the  plaintiff  declared'  that  the  sheriff  had  made  his 
precept  unto  the  bailiff,  without  averring  that  there  was  no 
mayor.  And,  after  verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  this  was  moved 
in  arrest  of  judgment.  But  the  court  was  of  opinion, 
clearly,  that  the  declaration  was  good,  "  for  we  shall  not 
intend  that  there  was  a  mayor,  except  it  be  showed;  and 
if  there  were  one,  it  should  come  more  properly  on  the 
other  side,"  (x.)    So,  where  there  was  a  covenant  in  a 


■ingham'B  Case,  564 ;  St.  John  v.  St.  John,  Hob.,  78 ;  Hotham  v.  East  India 
Cdmpany,  I  T.  B.,  638 ;  Palmer  v.  Lawaon,  1  Sid.,  338 ;  Lake  v.  Raw,  Garth., 
8    WiilianiB  v.  Fowler,  Sir.,  410. 

(9.)  Sir  Ralph  Bovy'a  Case.  1  Vent,  217. 

(t)  Stowell  V.  Ld.  Zoacli.  Plow.,  376. 

(u )  Walaingham'B  Case,  Plow.,  564 ;  Sir  Ralph  Bov/a  Case,  1  VtDt,  217 

(X )  St.  John  V,  St.  John  Hob.,  78. 
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charter-party,  ''that  no  claim  should  be  admitted,  or  allow 
auce  made  for  short  tonnage,  uulese  such  short  tonnage 
were  found  and  made  to  appear  on  the  ship's  arrival,  oh  a 
survey  to  be  taken  by  four  shipwrights,  to  be  indifferently 
chosen  by  both  parties;"  and,  in  an  action  of  covenant, 
brought  to  recover  for  short  tonnage,  the  plaintiff  had  a 
verdict,  the  defendant  moved,  in  arrest  of  judgment,  that 
it  had  not  been  averred  in  the  declaration  that  a  survey 
was  taken,  and  short  tonnage  made  to  appear.  But  the 
court  held  that,  if  such  survey  had  not  been  taken,  this  was 
matter  of  defense,  which  ought  to  have  been  shown  by  the 
defendants,  and  refused  to  arrest  the  judgment,  (y.) 

But  whet*e  the  matter  is  such,  that  its  affirmation  or  de- 
nial is  essential  to  the  apparent  or  prima  facie  right  of  the 
party  pleading,  there  it  ought  to  be  affirmed  or  denied  by 
him  in  the  first  instance,  though  it  may  be  such  as  would 
otherwise  properly  form  the  subject  of  objection  on  the 
other  side.  Thus,  in  an  action  of  trespass  on  the  case, 
brought  by  a  commoner  against  a  stranger,  for  putting  his 
cattle  on  the  common,  per  quod  communiam  in  tarn  ampio 
modo  habere  non  potuit,  the  defendant  pleaded  a  license 
from  the  lord  to  put  his  cattle  there,  but  did  not  aver  that 
there  was  sufficient  common  left  for  the  commoners.  This 
was  held,  on  demurrer,  to  be  no  good  plea,  for,  though  it 
may  be  objected  that  the  plaintiff  may  reply  that  there  was 
not  enough  common  left,  yet,  as  he  had  already  alleged 
in  his  declaration  that  his  enjoyment  of  the  common  was 
obstructed,  the  contrary  of  this  ought  to  have  been  shown 
by  the  plea,  {z.) 

There  is  an  exception  to  the  rule  in  question,  in  the 
case  of  certain  pleas,  which  are  regarded  unfavorably  by 
the  courts,  as  having  the  effect  of  excluding  the  truth. 
Such  are  all  pleadings  in  esioppdy  (a,)  and  the  plea  of  alien 
mertiy.    It  is  said  that  these  must  be  certain  in  eoety  particu- 

(y.)  Hoiham  v.  East  India  Company,  1  T.  R.,  638. 
(ar.)  Smith  v.  Feyerall,  2  Mod.,  6;  1  Freeman,  190,  S.  C. ;  Qreenhow  v.  D» 
ley,  Willes,  619. 
(a.)  Co.  Liti .  .'^52  b.,  ^^03  a. ;  Dovaston  v.  Payne,  2  H.  Bl    680. 
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lar;  which  seems  to  amount  to  this,  that  they  must  meet 
and  remove,  by  anticipation,  every  possible  answoi  of  the 
adversary.  Thus,  in  a  plea  of  alien  enemy,  the  defendant 
must  state  not  only  that  the  plaintiff  was  bom  in  a  foreign 
country,  now  at  enmity  with  the  king,  but  that  he  came 
here  without  letters  of  safe  conduct  fix>m  the  king,  (6;) 
whereas,  according  to  the  general  rule  in  question,  such 
safe  conduct,  if  granted,  should  be  averred  by  the  plaintiff 
in  reply,  and  need  not,  in  the  nrst  instance,  be  denied  by 
the  defendant. 

4.  It  is  not  necessary  to  allege  eircumsUmces  necessarily  on- 
pUedj  {c) 

Thus,  in  an  action  of  debt  on  a  bond,  conditioned  to 
stand  to  and  perform  the  award  of  W,  JR,y  the  defendant 
pleaded  that  W,  B.  made  no  award.  The  plaintiff  replied 
that,  after  the  making  of  the  bond,  and  before  the  time  for 
makin<r  the  award,  t}\e  defendant,  by  his  certain  writing, 
revoked  the  authority  of  the  said  W.  i2.,  contrary  to  tlie 
form  and  effect  of  the  said  condition.  Upon  demurrrr,  it 
was  held  that  this  replication  was  good,  without  averring 
that  W.  R.  had  notice  of  the  revocation,  because  that  was 
implied  in  the  words  "revoked  the  authority;  *'  for  there 
could  be  no  revocation  without  notice  to  the  arbitrator;  so 
that,  if  W.  R,  had  no  notice,  it  would  have  been  compe- 
tent to  the  defendant  to  tender  issue  ^' that  he  did  not 
revoke  in  manner  and  form  as  alleged,"  (d)  So,  if  a  foeff- 
ment  be  pleaded,  it  is  not  necessary  to  allege  livery  of 
seizin,  for  it  is  implied  in  the  word  "  enfeoffed,''  (e.)  So, 
if  a  man  plead  that  he  is  heir  to  i4.,  he  need  not  allege 
that  A.  is  dead,  for  it  is  implied,  (/.) 

(6.)  CMsores  v.  Bell,  8  T.  R.,  166. 

(c.)  Vynior's  Case,  8  Rep.,  81  b. ;  Bac.  Ab.,  Pleas.  Ac.,  I.  7 :  Com.  Dig., 
Pleader,  £.  9 ;  Co.  Litt.,  303  b. ;  2  Saand.,  306  a.,  n.  13 ;  Reg.  Plac.,  101 ; 
Sheen  v.  Brooks,  2  H.  Bl..  120;  Handford  v  Paloaer,  2  Brod.  &  Bing.,  361: 
Marsh  v.  Bnlteel,  5  Barn,  k  Aid.,  607. 

(i.)  Vynior^s  Case,  8  Rep.,  81  b. ;  Marsh  v.  Bolteel,  5  Bam.  <fc  Ald.,6(r  8  P 

{t)  Co.  Litt,  303  b  ;  Doci.  PL,  48,  49 ;  2  Saand.,  305  a.,  n.  13. 

(/.)  2  Svind.,  305  a.  n.  13 :  Cool  Dig..  Pleader,  E.  9 ;  laL,  ST. 
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5.  It  is  not  necessary  to  alltije  what  the  taw  unll  presii^nCy  {g.) 
Thus,  in  debt  on  a  replevin  bond,  the  plaintifEs  declared 

that,  at  the  city  of  C,  and  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
mayor  of  the  city,  they  distrained  the  goods  of  W.  H.  for 
rent,  and  that  TV.  H.,  at  the  said  city,  made  his  plaint  to 
the  mayor,  &c.,  and  prayed  deliverance,  &c.,  whereupon 
the  mayor  took  from  him  and  the  defendant  the  bond  on 
which  the  action  was  brought,  conditioned  that  W.  H, 
should  appear  before  the  mayor  or  his  deputy,  at  the  next 
court  of  record  of  the  city,  and  there  prosecute  his  suit, 
&c.,  and  thereupon  the  mayor  replevied,  &c.  It  was  held 
not  to  be  necessary  to  allege  in  this  declaration  a  custom 
for  the  mayor  to  grant  replevin  and  take  bond,  and  show 
that  the  plaint  was  made  in  court,  because  all  these  cir- 
cumstances must  be  presumed  against  the  defendant,  who 
executed  the  bond  and  had  the  benefit  of  the  replevin,  (A.) 
So,  in  an  action  for  slander,  imputing  theft,  the  plaintiff 
need  not  aver  that  he  is  not  a  thief,  because  the  law  pre- 
sumes his  innocence  till  the  contrary  be  shown,  (i.) 

6.  A  general  mode  of  pleading  is  allowed  where  great  prolixity 
is  thereby  avoided^  {k.) 

It  has  been  objected,  with  truth,  that  this  rule  is  indefi 
nite  in  its  form,  {L)    Its  extent  and  application,  however, 
may  be  collected  with  some  degree  of  precision  fix)m  the 
examples  by  which  it  is  illustrated  in  the  books,  and  by 


((/.)  Wilson  V.  Hobday,  4  M.  dt  S.,  125;  Chapman  v.  PickengiU,  2  Wils 
147 ;  1  Chitty,  226,  Ist  edit. 

(A.)  Wilson  V.  Hobday,  4  M.  A  S.,  125. 

(%.)  Chapman  v.  Pickersgill,  2  Wils.,  147 ;  1  Chitty,  226,  Ist  edit. 

(it.)  Co.  Litt.,  303  b. ;  2  Saund.,  1 16  b.,  411,  n.  4 ;  Bac.  Ab.,  Pleas,  Ac.,  1. 3 ; 
Jenny  v.  Jenny,  Raym.,  8;  Aglionby  v.  Towerson,  Raym.,  400;  Parkes  v. 
Middleton,  Lntw.,  421 ;  Keating  v.  Irish,  690;  Corawallis  «.  Sayery,  2  Burr., 
772;  Mints  v.  Bethil,  Cro.  Eliz.,  749;  Braban  v.  Bacon,  916 ;  Charch  v.  Brown 
¥ick,  1  Sid.,  334;  Cryps  v.  Baynton,  3  Balst,  31;  Banks  v.  Pratt,  Sty.,  428; 
tfaggins  V.  Wiseman,  Carth.,  110;  Qroenvelt  v.  Bumell,  i91;  J* Anson  v. 
Staart,  I  T.  R.,  753;  Shum  v.  Farrington,  1  Bos.  k  Pull.,  640 .  Bartor  v. Webb 
B  T.  R..  459;  Hill  v.  Montaga,  2  M.  A  S.,  378. 

(I)  1  Arch.  211. 
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considering  the  limitations  which  it  necessarily  receives 
from  the  rules  tending  to  certainty,  as  enumerated  in  a 
tormer  part  of* this  s<=»ction. 

In  assumpsit,  on  a  promise  by  the  defendant  to  pay  for 
all  such  necessaries  as  his  friend  should  be  provided  with 
by  the  plaintiff,  the  plaintiff  alleged  that  he  provided  neces- 
saries amounting  to  such  a  sum.  It  was  moved,  in  arrest 
of  judgment,  that  the  declaration  was  not  good,  because 
he  had  not  shown  what  necessaries  in  particular  be  had 
provided.  But  Coke,  C.  J.  said,  "  this  is  good,  as  is  here 
pleaded,  for  avoiding  such  multiplicities  of  reckonings;" 
and  Doddridge,  J.,  'Hhis  general  allegation,  that  he  had 
provided  him  with  all  necessaries,  is  good,  without  show- 
ing in  particular  what  they  were."  And  the  court  gave 
judgment  unanimously  for  the  plaintiff,  (m.)  So,  in  as- 
sumpsit for  labor  and  medicines,  for  curing  the  defendant 
'){  a  distemper,  the  defendant  pleaded  infancy.  The 
plaintiff  replied  that  the  action  was  brought  for  neces- 
saries generally.  On  demurrer  to  the  replication,  it  wa^ 
objected,  that  the  plaintiff*  had  not  assigned,  in  certain, 
how  or  in  what  manner  the  medicines  were  necessary;  but 
it  was  adjudged  that  the  replication,  in  this  general  form, 
was  good;  and  the  plaintiff  had  judgment,  (n.)  So,  in  debt 
on  a  bond,  conditioned  that  the  defendant  shall  pay,  from 
time  to  time,  the  moiety  of  all  such  money  as  he  shall 
receive,  and  give  account  of  it,  he  pleaded,  generally,  that 
he  had  paid  the  moiety  of  all  such  money,  &c.  Et  per 
curiam,  '*  This  plea  of  payment  is  good,  without  showing 
the  pnrticular  sums,  and  that  in  order  to  avoid  stuffing 
the  rolls  with  multiplicity  of  matter."  Also,  they  agreed 
that,  if  the  condition  had  been  to  pay  the  moiety  of  such 
money  as  he  should  receive,  without  'saying  from  time  to 
HiMj  die  payment  should  have  been  pleaded  specially,  (o.) 


(m.)  Orypf  «.  Baynton,  3  Bukt.,  31 

(n.)  HngginB  v.  WiBemsD,  Cuih.,  110. 

(r.)  Chnreh  v.  Brownwick,  1  Sid.,  334;  and  see  Minie  «.  Bethil,  Cro.  Eltt. 
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In  an  action  on  a  bond,  conditioned  that  W.  W.y  who 
was  appointed  agent  of  a  regiment,  shonld  pay  all  snch 
sum  and  sums  of  money  as  he  shonld  receive  from  the 
paymaster  general  for  the  use  of  the  regiment,  and  faith- 
fully account  to  and  indemnify  the  plaintiff,  the  defendant 
pleaded  a  general  performance,  and  that  the  plaintiff  was 
not  damnified.  The  plaintiff  replied,  that  W.  W.  received 
from  the  paymaster  general,  for  the  use  of  the  said  regi- 
ment, several. sums  of  money,  amounting  in  the  whole  to 
1,400^.,  for  and  on  account  of  the  said  regiment  and  of  the 
commissioned  and  non-commissioned  officers  and  soldiers 
of  the  same,  according  to  their  respective  proportions,  and 
that  he  had  not  paid  a  great  part  thereof  among  the  colo- 
nel, x)fficers,  and  soldiers,  &c.,  according  to  the  several 
proportions  of  their  pay.  Upon  demurrer,  the  court  said, 
that ''  there  was  no  need  to  spin  out  the  proceedings  to  a 
great  prolixity,  by  entering  into  the  detail,  and  stating  the 
various  deductions  out  of  the  whole  pay,  upon  various 
accounts,  and  in  different  proportions."  (p.)  So,  in  debt 
on  bond,  conditioned  that  R.  8.  should  render  to  the  plaint- 
iff a  just  account,  and  make  payment  and  delivery  of  all 
moneys,  bills,  &c.,  which  he  should  receive  as  his  agent, 
the  defendant  pleaded  performance.  The  plaintiff  replied, 
that  B.  S.  received,  as  such  agent,  divers  sums  of  money, 
amounting  to  2,0002.,  belonging  to  the  plaintiff's  business,' 
and  had  not  rendered  a  just  account,  nor  made  payment 
and  delivery  of  the  said  sum,  or  any  part  thereof.  The 
defendant  demurred  specially,  assigning  for  cause,  that  it 
did  not  appear  by  the  replication  from  whom,  or  in  what 
manner,  or  in  what  proportions,  the  said  sums  of  money, 
amounting  to  2,000Z.,  had  been  received.  But  the  court 
held  the  replication  "  agreeable  to  the  rules  of  law  and 
precedents,"  {q.) 

7.  A  general  mode  of  pleading  is  often  sufficient^  where  the 


(p.)  Cornwallis  v,  Sayery,  2  Burr.,  772. 

{q.)  Sham  v.  Farrington.  1  Bos.  A  Pull  ,640;  and  see  aBimilar  deoision 
Eurtont  Webb,  8  T.  R..  459. 
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aUegation  on  the  other  tide  must  reduce  the  matter  to  certacfi' 

This  rule  comes  into  most  frequent  illnstration  in  plead- 
ing performance^  in  actions  of  debt  on  bond.  It  has  been  seen 
that  the  general  rnle  as  to  cor^^intj  requires  that  the  time, 
place,  and  manner  of  such  performance  should  be  specially 
shown,  [s.)  Nevertheless,  by  virtue  of  the  rule  now  under 
consideration,  it  may  be  sometimes  alleged  in  general 
terms  only;  and  the  requisite  certainty  of  issue  is  in  such 
cases  secured  by  throwing  on  the  plaintiff  the  necessity  of 
showing  a  special  breach  in  his  replication.  This  coarse, 
for  example,  is  allowed  in  cases  where  a  more  special  form 
of  pleading  would  lead  to  inconvenient  prolixity.  Thus, 
in  debt  on  bond,  conditioned  that  the  defendant  should  at 
all  times,  upon  request,  deliver  to  the  plaintiff  all  the  fat 
and  tallow  of  all  beasts  which  he,  his  servants,  or  assigns, 
should  kill  or  dress  before  such  u  day,  the  defendant 
pleaded  that,  upon  every  request  made  unto  him,  he  deliv- 
ered unto  the  plaintiff  all  the  fat  and  tallow  of  all  beasts 
which  were  killed  by  him,  or  any  of  his  servants  or  assigns, 
before  the  said  day.  On  demurrer,  it  was  objected,  "  that 
the  plea  was  not  good  in  such  generality;  but  he  ought  to 
have  said  that  he  had  delivered  so  much  fat  or  tallow, 
which  was  all,  &c.;  or  that  he  had  killed  so  many  beasts, 
whereof  he  had  delivered  all  the  fat"  But  the  court  held 
^'that  the  plea  was  good;  for  where  the  matters  to  be 
pleaded  tend  to  infiniteness  and  multiplicity,  whereby  the 
rolls  shall  be  encumbered  with  the  length  thereof,  the  law 
allows  of  a  general  pleading  in  the  affirmative.  And  it 
hath  been  resolved,  by  all  the  justices  of  England,  that  in 
debt,  upon  an  obligation  to  perform  the  covenant  in  an 
indenture,  it  sufficeth  to  allege  performance  generally.  So, 
where  one  is  obliged  to  deliver  all  his  evidences,  or  to  as- 
sure all  his  lands,  it  sufficeth  to  allege  that  he  hath  delivered 


(r.)  (^,  Litu,  303  b.;  MinU  «.  Bethil,  Cro.  Elis.,  749;  1  Saani.,  117,  n.  1 
2  Sftimd.,  410.  n.  3 ;  Ohnm    v.  Brownwiek,  1  Bid.,  334 
(#.)  &u,pra,  \\  306. 
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all,  ftc,  or  aBBured  all  his  lands,  and  it  oaght  to  come  o:  tlia 
other  side  to  show  the  contrary  in  some  particnlar/'  (L) 

Another  illnstration  is  afforded  by  the  plea  of  non  damni' 
ficatuSy  on  an  action  of  debt  on  an  indemnity  bond,  or  bond 
conditioned  ^Ho  keep  the  plaintiff  harmless  and  indemni- 
fied/' &c.  This  is  in  the  nature  of  a  plea  of  performance, 
being  used  where  the  defendant  means  to  allege  that  the 
plaintiff  has  been  kept  harmless  and  indemnified,  accord- 
ing to  the  tenor  of  the  condition;  and  it  is  pleaded  in  gen- 
eral terms,  without  showing  the  particular  manner  of  the 
indemnification.  Thus,  if  an  action  of  debt  be  brought 
on  a  bond,  conditioned  that  the  defendant  ^^do,  from  time 
to  time,  acquit,  discharge,  and  save  harmless  the  church- 
wardens of  the  parish  of  P.,  and  their  successors,  &c.,  from 
all  manner  of  costs  and  charges,  by  reason  of  the  birth 
and  maintenance  of  a  certain  child;"  if  the  defendant 
means  to  rely  on  the  performance  of  the  condition,  he  may 
plead  in  this  general  form:  ^^That  the  churchwardens  of 
the  said  parish,  or  their  successors,  Ac,  from  the  time  of 
maldng  the  said  writing  obligatory,  were  not  in  any  man- 
ner damnified  by  reason  of  the  birth  or  maintenance  of 
the  said  child,"  (u;)  and  it  will  then  be  for  the  plaintiff 
to  show  in  the  replication  how  the  churchwardens  were 
damnified.  But  with  respect  to  the  plea  of  non  damnifioa- 
tuSy  the  following  distinctions  have  been  taken :  First,  if, 
instead  of  pleading  in  that  •form,  the  defendant  alleges 
affirmatively  that  he  '^has  saved  harmless,"  &c.,  the  plea 
will  in  this  case  be  bad,  unless  he  proceeds  to  show  specifi- 
cally how  he  saved  harmless,  {z.)  Again,  it  is  held  that 
if  the  condition  does  not  use  the  words  "indemnify,"  or 
*^save  harmless,"  or  some  equivalent  term,  but  stipulates 


it.)  Mintfl  !.  Bethil,  Cro.  Eliz.,  749;  and  see  Church  «.  Brownwick.  1  Sid.. 
334. 

(v)  Richard  v.  HodgeB,  2  Saand..  84;  Hayw  «.  Bryant.  1  H.  Bl.,  253; 
Com.  Dig  ,  Pleader,  £.  25.  2  W..  33;  BCanser's  Case  2  Rep.,  4  a.;  7  Went, 
Index,  615  •  5  Went.,  531. 

(s.)  1  Sannd..  117,  n.  1 ;  White  v.  Cleaver.  Str..  681 ;  HiUier  o.  Plympton. 
42SL 
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for  the  performance  of  some  specific  duty  ii  tended  to  be  by 
way  of  mdemnity,  sach  as  the  payment  of  a  sim  of  money 
by  the  defendant  to  a  third  person,  in  exoneration  of  the 
plaintiff's  liability  to  pay  the  same  snm,  the  plea  of  non 
damnificatus  will  be  improper;  and  the  defendant  should 
plead  performance  specifically,  as,  ^^that  he  paid  the  said 
sum,"  ftc,  iy,)  It  .is  also  laid  down  that,  if  the  condition 
of  the  bond  be  to  "  discharge"  or  "  acquit''  the  plaintiff 
from  a  particular  thing,  the  plea  of  non  damnificatus  will 
not  apply,  but  the  defendant  must  plead  performance  spec- 
ially, ^^that  he  discharged  and  acquitted,"  &c.,  and  must 
also  show  the  manner  of  such  acquittal  and  discharge,  {z.) 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  bond  be  conditioned  to  '^dis- 
charge and  acquit  the  plaintiff  ^rom  any  damage'*  by  reason 
of  a  certain  thing,  non  damnificatus  may  then  be  pleaded, 
because  that  is,  in  truth,  the  same  thing  with  a  condition 
to  "indemnify  and  save  harmless,"  &c.,  (a.) 

The  rule  under  consideration  is  also  exemplified  in  the 
case  where  the  condition  of  a  bond  is  for  performance  of 
covenants,  or  other  matters,  contained  in  an  indenture^  or 
other  instrument  collateral  to  the  bendy  and  not  set  forth  in  the 
condition.  In  this  case,  also,  the  law  often  allows  (upon  the 
same  principle  as  in  the  last)  a  general  plea  of  perform- 
ance, without  setting  forth  the  manner,  (6.)  Thus,  in  an 
action  of  debt  on  bond,  where  the  condition  is,  that  T. «/., 
deputy  postmaster  of  a  certain  stage,  "shall  and  will,  trnl}*, 
ftithfully,  and  diligently,  do,  execute,  and  perform  all  and 
every  the  duties  belonging  to  the  said  office  of  deputy 
postmaster  of  the  said  stage,  and  shall  faithfully,  justly, 
and  exactly  observe,  perform,  ftilfill,  and  keep  all  and  every 
the  instructions,  &c.,  from  his  miyesty's  postmaster  gen- 

(y.)  Holmes  v.  Rhodes,  1  Bos.  &  Poll..  633. 

(s.)  1  Sannd.,  117,  n.  1;  Bret  v.  Andar,  1  Leon.,  71;  White  v.  Cleayer, 
Sir.,  681;  Leneret  «.  Rivet,  Gro.  Jac.,  603;  Harris  v.  Prett.  5  Mod,  243: 
Carth.,  376,  S.  C. 

(a.)  1  Saand.,  117,  n.  1. 

(5.)  Mints  V.  Bethil.  Cro.  Elii.,  749 ;  Bac.  Ab.,  Pleas,  4c.,  I,  3 ;  2  Sannd., 
ftiO,  n.  3;  1  Saand.,  117,  n.  1 ;  Ck>m.  Dig.,  Pleader,  2,  V.  13-  Earl  of  Kerry 
«.  Baxter.  4  East..  340. 
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eral/'  and  such  instroctions  are  in  an  affirmative  and  ab 
solute  form,  as  follows:  ^^You  shidl  cause  all  letters  and 
packets  to  be  speedily  and  without  delay,  carefully  and 
fiuthfuUy,  delivered,  that  shall  from  time  to  time  be  sent 
jnto  your  said  stage,  to  be  dispersed  there,  or  in  the  towns 
and  parts  adjacent,  that  all  persons  receiving  such  letters 
may  have  time  to  send  their  respective  answers,''  Acy  it  is 
sufficient  for  the  defendant  to  plead  (after  setting  forth 
the  instructions)  '^that  the  said  71  J.y  from  the  time  of 
the  making  the  said  writing  obligatory,  hitherto  hath  well, 
truly,  faithfully,  and  diligently  done,  executed,  and  per- 
formed all  and  every  the  duties  belonging  to  the  said  office 
of  deputy  postmaster  of  the  said  stage,  and  faithfully, 
justly,  and  exactly  observed,  performed,  fulfilled,  and  kept 
all  and  every  the  instructions,  Ac,  according  to  the  true 
intent  and  meaning  of  the  said  instructions,"  without 
showing  the  manner  of  performance,  as  that  he  did  cause 
certain  letters  or  packets  to  be  delivered,  &c.,  being  all 
that  were  sent,  (e.)  So,  if  a  bond  be  conditioned  for  ful- 
filling all  and  singular  the  covenants,  articles,  clauses, 
provisos,  conditions,  and  agreements,  comprised  in  a 
certain  indenture,  on  the  part  and  behalf  of  the  defend- 
ant, which  indenture  contains  covenants  of  an  affirma- 
tive and  absolute  kind  only,  it  is  sufficient  to  plead  (after 
setting  forth  the  indenture)  that  the  defendant  always 
hitherto  hath  well  and  truly  fulfilled  all  and  singular  the 
covenants,  articles,  clauses,  provisos,  conditions,  and 
agreements  comprised  in  the  said  indenture,  on  the  part 
and  behalf  of  the  said  defendant,  (d,) 

But  the  adoption  of  a  mode  of  pleading  so  general  as 
in  these  examples  will  be  improper,  where  the  covenants, 
or  other  matters  mentioned  in  the  collateral  instrument, 
are  either  in  the  negative  or  the  disjtmctive  form,  (e;)  and, 

(e.)  2  Sannd.,  403  b.,  410,  n.  3. 

{d.)  Gainsford  v.  Griffith.  1  Saund.,  56, 117.  n.  1 ;  Earl  of  Kerry  v.  Baxter 
I  Eact.,  340*  2  Ghitty.  483,  Ist  edit 

(e.)  Earl  of  Kerry  t;.  Baxter,  4  East,  340;  Oglethorpe  v.  Hyde  Gro  £1 1.. 
t$3 :  Lord  Ailington  v.  Merricke,  2  Saimd.,  410,  and  n.  3,  ilncL 
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WritL  respect  to  saoh  matters,  the  allegation  of  performance 
shonid  be  more  specially  made,  bo  as  to  apply  exactly  to 
the  tenor  of  the  collateral  instrument.  Thus,  in  the  ex- 
ample above  ^ven,  of  a  bond  conditioned  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  duties  of  a  deputy  postmaster,  and  for 
ol:  serving  the  instructions  of  the  postmaster  general,  if, 
baaides  those  in  the  positive  form,  some  of  these  instruc- 
tions were  in  the  negaUvej  as,  for  example,  ^'you  shall  not 
receive  any  letters  or  packets  directed  to  any  seaman,  or 
unto  any  private  soldier,  &c.,  unless  you  be  first  paid  for 
the  same,  and  do  charge  the  same  to  your  account  as  paid,'' 
it  would  be  improper  to  plead  merely  that  T.  J.  faithfully 
performed  the  duties  belonging  to  the  office,  Ac,  and  all 
and  every  the  instructions,  ftc.  Such  plea  will  apply  suffi- 
ciently to  the  positive,  but  not  to  the  negative  part  of  the 
instructions,  (/.)  The  form,  therefore,  should  be  as  fol- 
lows :  '^  That  the  said  T. «/.,  fipm  the  time  of  making  the  said 
writing  obligatory,  hitherto  hath  well,  truly,  faithfully,  and 
diligently  executed  and  performed  all  and  every  the  duties 
belonging  to  the  said  office  of  deputy  postmaster  of  the 
said  stage,  and  faithfully,  justly,  and  exactly  observed, 
performed,  frlfilled,  and  kept  all  and  every  the  instruc- 
tions, Ac,  p  .cording  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the 
said  ins^^  actions.  And  the  said  defendant  further  says, 
that  th^  said  T.  J.,  from  the  time  aforesaid,  did  not  receive 
any  V  vters  or  packets  directed  to  any  seaman,  or  private 
sok^er,  Ac,  unless  he,  the  said  T. «/.,  was  first  paid  for  the 
'^fine,  and  did  so  charge  himself,  in  his  account,  with  the 
»ame  as  paid,"  ftc,  {g.)  And  the  case  is  the  same  where 
the  matters  mentioned  in  the  collateral  instrument  are  in 
"^he  dignncHve  or  aliemaiive  form;  as,  where  the  defendant 
engages  to  do  either  oue  thing  or  another.  Here,  also,  a 
general  allegation  of  performance  is  insufficient^  and  he 
•uould  show  which  of  the  alternative  acts  was  perfcrmedy(A«) 


(/.)  Lord  Arlington  v.  Merricke,  2  Saand.,  410,  and  n.  3,  i 

ig.)  2  Saand.,  t6ii. 

(A.)  Oglethorpe  v.  Hyde,  Cro.  Elii.,  283. 
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The  reasons  why  the  general  allegation  of  performuic« 
does  not  properly  apply  to  negative  or  disjnnctiye  matters 
are,  that,  in  the  first  case,  the  plea  would  be  indirect  or 
argumentative  in  its  form;  in  the  second,  equivocal;  and 
would,  in  either  case,  therefore,  be  objectionable,  in  refer- 
ence to  certain  rules  of  pleading,  which  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  consider  in  the  next  section. 

It  has  been  stated  in  a  former  part  of  this  work  (i)  that 
where  a  party  founds  his  answer  upon  any  matter  not  set 
forth  by  his  adversary,  but  contained  in  a  deed,  of  which 
the  latter  makes  profert,  he  must  demand  oyer  of  such 
deed,  and  set  it  forth.  In  pleading  performance,  therefore, 
of  the  condition  of  a  bond,  where  (as  is  generally  the  case) 
the  plaintiff  has  stated  in  his  declaration  nothing  but  the 
bond  itself,  without  the  condition,  it  is  necessary  for  the 
defendant  to  demand  oyer  of  the  condition,  and  set  it 
forth,  (k.)  And  in  pleading  performance  of  matters  con- 
tained in  a  collateral  instrument,  it  is  necessary  not  only  to 
do  this,  but  also  to  make  profert,  and  set  forth. the  whole 
substance  of  the  collateral  instrument,  (J!,)  for  otherwise  it 
will  not  appear  that  that  instrument  did  not  stipulate  for 
the  performance  of  negative  or  disjunctive  matters,  (m,) 
and,  in  that  case,  the  general  plea  of  performance  of  the 
matters  therein  contained  would  (as  above  shown)  be  im- 
proper. 

8.  No  ffreater  particularity  is  required  than  the  nature  of  the 
thing  pleaded  will  conveniently  admits  (n.) 

Thus,  though  generally,  in  an  action  for  iigury  to  goods, 
the  quantity  of  the  goods  must  be  stated,  (o,)  yet,  if  they 


(i.)  i&fupra,  p.  102. 

{k.)  2  Sannd..  410,  n.  2. 

(^0  Ibid. 

(m.)  See  Earl  of  Kerry  v.  Baxter,  4  East.,  340. 

(n.)  Bac.  Ab.,  Pleas,  Ac.,  B.  5,  6,  and  p.  409,  5th  edit.;  Bnoldey  t.  Rioe 
Thomas,  Flow.,  118;  Wimbish  v.  Tadbois,  54;  Partridge  v.  Strange,  86; 
Plow.,  118,  54,  85;  Hartley  v.  Herring,  8  T.  B.,  ISO. 

(o.)  Vide  iupra,  p.  281. 
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eannot,  ander  the  circamBtances  of  the  case,  be  conve- 
niently aecertained  by  number,  weight,  or  measure,'  such 
certainty  will  not  be  required.  Accordingly,  in  trespass 
for  breaking  the  plaintifi'^s  close,  with  beasts,  and  eating 
hifi  peas,  a  declaration,  not  showing  the  quantity  of  peas, 
has  been  held  sufficient;  "because  nobody  can  measure  the 
peas  that  beasts  can  eat,"  {p.)  So,  in  an  action  on  the 
case  for  setting  a  house  on  fire,  per  quod  the  plaintifi^, 
amongst  divers  other  goods,  ornatus  pro  equis  amisit,  after 
verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  it  was  objected,  that  this  was 
uncertain;  but  the  objection  was  disallowed  by  the  court. 
And,  in  this  case,  Windham,  J.,  said,  that  if  he  had  men- 
tioned cmly  diversa  bona,  yet  it  had  been  well  enough,  as 
a  man  cannot  be  supposed  to  know  the  certainty  of  his 
goods  when  his  house  is  burnt;  and  added,  that,  to  avoid 
prolixity,  the  law  will  sometimes  allow  such  a  declaration, 
{q.)  So,  in  an  action  of  debt  brought  on  the  statute  28 
Hen.  VI,  c.  15,  against  the  sheriff  of  Anglesea,  for  not 
returning  the  plaintiff  to  be  a  knight  of  the  shire  in  Par- 
liament, the  declaration  alleged  that  the  plaintiff  "  was 
chosen  and  nominated  a  knight  of  the  same  county,  &c., 
by  the  greater  number  of  men  then  resident  within  the 
said  county  of  Anglesea,  present,  &c.,  each  of  whom  could 
dispend  40^.  of  freehold  by  the  year,"  4c.  On  demurrer, 
it  was  objected  that  the  plaintiff'  ^^  does  not  show  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  number;  as  to  say,  that  he  was  chosen  by  200, 
which  was  the  greater  number;  and  thereupon,  a  certain 
issue  might  arise,  whether  he  was  elected  by  so  many,  or 
not."  But  it  was  held  that  the  declaration  was  "good 
enough,  without  showing  the  number  of  electors;  for  the 
election  might  be  made  by  voices,  or  by  hands,  or  such 
other 'way,  wherein  it  is  easy  to  tell  who  has  the  majority, 
aiid  yet  very  difficult  to  know  the  certain  number  of  them." 
^  ud  it  was  laid  down  that,  to  put  the  plaintiff  "  to  declars 
9  certainty,  where  he  cannot,  by  any  possibility,  be  pr^ 


i^.)  Bftc.  Ab..  ubi  tupra. 

<|.)  Bftc  Ab.,  Pl6M,  Ac..  iOO.  6tb  wiit 
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sumed  to  know  or  remember  the  certainly,  ie  not  reason 
able  nor  requisite  in  our  law,"  fr.)  So,  in  an  action  for 
jhlse  imprisonment,  where  the  plaintiff  declared  that  the 
defendant  imprisoned  him  until  he  made  a  certain  bond, 
by  duress,  to  the  defendant,  ''and  others  unknown,"  the 
declaration  was  adjudged  to  be  good,  without  showing  the 
names  of  the  others;  ''because  it  might  be  that  he  could 
not  know  their  names;  in  which  case,  the  law  will  not 
force  him  to  show  that  which  he  cannot,"  (s.) 

9.  Less  particularity  is  required^  when  the  facts  lie  more  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  opposite  party ^  than  of  the  party  plead- 
ing,  {(.) 

This  rule  is  exemplified  in  the  case  of  alleging  title  in 
an  adversary,  where  (as  formerly  explained)  a  more  gen- 
eral statement  is  allowed,  than  when  title  is  set  up  in  the 
party  himself,  (t^.)  So,  in  an  action  of  covenant,  the 
plaintiff  declared  that  the  defendant,  by  indenture,  demised 
to  him  certain  premises,  with  a  covenant  that  he,  the  de- 
fendant, had  full  power  and  lawful  authority  to  demise 
the  same,  according  to  the  form  and  effect  of  the  said 
indenture ;  and  then  the  plaintiff  assigned  a  breach,  that 
the  defendant  had  not  full  power  and  lawful  authority  to 
demise  the  said  premises,  according  to  the  form  and  effect 
of  the  said  indenture.  After  verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  it 
was  assigned  for  error,  that  he  had  not  in  his  declaration 
shown,  "what  person  had  right,  title, estate, or  interest,  in 
the  lands  demised,  by  which  it  might  appear  to  the  court 
that  the  defendant  had  not  full  power  and  lawful  authority 
to  demise/'  But,  "upon  conference  and  debate  amongst 
the  justices,  it  was  resolved  that  the  assignment  of  the 


■ 

(r.)  Buckley  v.  Bioe  Thomas,  Plow.,  118, 

(s.)  Cited  ihid.  See  also  Wimbish  v.  Tailbois,  Plow.,  54, 65 ;  Partridge  v. 
Strange,  Plow.,  85. 

{t.)  Eider  v.  Smith,  3  T.  B.,  766;  Derisley  v.  CofitftDce,  4  T.  B.,  77;  Attor- 
ney  General  v.  Meller,  Hard.,  459;  Denham  v.  Stephenson,  1  Salk.,  355; 
Bobert  Bradshaw's  Case.  9  Bep.,  60  b. ;  Qale  t.  Kefid,  8  East,  80;  Com.  Dig., 
Pleader,  C.  26. 

(u.)  Vide  mcpra,  pp.  298,  299. 
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breach  of  covenant  was  good ;  for  he  haft  followed  the  words 
of  the  covenant  negatively,  and  it  lies  more  properly  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  lessor,  what  estate  he  himself  has 
in  the  land  which  he  demises,  than  the  lessee,  who  is  a 
stranger  to  it,"  (x.)  So,  where  the  defendant  had  coven- 
anted that  he  would  not  cany  on  the  bosiness  of  a  rope- 
maker,  or  make  cordage  for  any  person,  except  under 
contracts  for  government,  and  the  plaintiff,  in  an  action 
of  covenant,  assigned  for  breach,  that  after  the  making  of 
the  indenture,  the  defendant  carried  on  the  business  of  a 
rope-maker,  and  made  cordage  tor  divers  and  very  many 
persons,  other  than  by  virtue  of  any  contract  for  gov- 
ernment, &c. ;  the  defendant  demurred  specially,  on  the 
ground  that  the  plaintiff  *^had  not  disclosed  any  and  what 
particular  person  or  persons  for  whom  the  defendant  made 
cordage,  nor  any  and  what  particular  quantities  or  kinds 
of  cordage  the  defendant  did  so  make  for  them,  nor  in 
what  manner,  nor  by  what  acts,  he  carried  on  the  said 
business  of  a  rope-maker,  as  is  alleged  in  the  said  breach 
of  covenant"  But  the  court  held,  ^Hbat  as  the  facts 
alleged  in  these  breaches  lie  more  properly  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  defendant,  who  must  be  presumed  conusant 
of  his  own  dealings,  than  of  the  plaintiff's,  there  was  no 
occasion  to  state  them  with  more  particularity ;"  and  gave 
judgment  accordingly,  (y.) 

10.  Less  particularity  is  necessary  in  the  statement  of  matter 
of  indvcementj  or  aggravation^  than  in  the  main  allegations^  (z.) 

This  rule  is  exemplified  in  the  case  of  the  derivation  of 
title;  where,  though  it  is  a  general  rule  thcl  the  commence- 
meni  of  a  particular  estate  must  be  shoum^  yet  an  exception  is 


(x.)  Robert  Bradsbaw's  Case,  9  Rep.,  60  b. 

(y.)  dale  v.  Read,  8  East,  80. 

(s.)  Ck>.  LitU,  303  a.;  Bac.  Ab.,  Pleas,  Ac.,  pp.  322,  348,  5tb  edit.;  Coa 
Dig.,  Bleader,  C.  31,  C.  43,  £.  10,  £.  18;  Doct.  PI.,  283;  Wetbere]!  v.  Cleik- 
son,  12  Mod.,  597 ;  Cbamberlain  v.  Greenfield,  3  Wila.,  292 ;  Alsope  v.  Sjtwel), 
Yely.,  17;  Riggi  v,  Bullingham  Cro.  Elis.,  716;  ^oolaston  t.  TVebb,  Hob^ 
18;  Bisbop  of  Salisbnry's  CaM,  10  B«p.,  60  b.;  1  Sannd.,  374,  n  1. 
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allowed,  if  the  title  be  alleged  by  way  of  inducement  only, 
(a.)  So,  where,  in  assumpsit,  the  plaintiff  declared  that, 
in  consideration  that,  at  the  defendant's  request,  he  hod 
given  and  granted  to  him,  by  deed,  the  next  avoidance  of 
a  certain  church,  the  defendant  promised  to  pay  100^.,  but 
the  declaration  did  not  set  forth  any  time  or  place  at  which 
such  grant  was  made;  upon  this  being  objected,  in  arrest 
of  judgment,  after  verdict,  the  court  resolved,  that  "it 
was  but  an  inducement  to  the  action,  and  therefore  needed 
not  to  be  so  precisely  alleged;**  and  gave  judgment  for  the 
plaintiff,  (6.)  So,  in  trespass,  the  plaintiff  declared  that 
the  defendant  broke  and  entered  his  dwelling-house,  and 
"wrenched  and  forced  open,  or  caused  to  be  wrenched  and 
forced  open,  the  closet-doors,  drawers,  chests,  cupboards, 
and  cabinets  of  the  said  plaintiff."  Upon  special  demurrer, 
it  was  objected,  that  the  number  of  closet-doors,  drawers, 
chests,  cupboards,  and  cabinets,  was  not  specified.  But  it 
was' answered,  '^that  the  breaking  and  entering  the  plwnt- 
iff's  house  was  the  principal  ground  and  foundation  of  the 
present  action;  and  all  the  rest  are  not  foundations  of  the 
action,  but  matters  only  thrown  in  to  aggravate  the  dam- 
ages; and  on  that  ground  need  not  be  particularly  speci- 
fied." And  of  that  opinion  was  the  whole  court;  and 
judgment  was  given  for  the  plaintiff,  {c.) 

11.  With  respect  to  acts  valid  at  common  laWj  btU  regvlaiedy 
as  to  the  mode  of  perforrfumcej  by  statuiey  it  is  sufficient  to  use 
such  certainty  of  allegation^  as  was  sufficient  before  the  statute, 

Thus,  by  the  common  law,  a  lease  for  any  number  of 
years  might  be  made  by  parol  only;  but, by  the  statute  of 
•rauds,  (29  Car.  II,  c.  8,  s.  1,  2,)  all  leases  and  terms  for 
/ears  made  by  parol,  and  not  put  into  writing,  and  signed 

(a.)  Vide  supra,  p.  293. 
(h.)  Riggs  V  Bnllingham,  Cro.  Eliz.,  715. 
(c.)  Chdmbclain  v.  Greenfield,  3  Wils.,  292. 

(d.)  1  Saand.,  276,  n.  2;  211,  n.  2;  Anon..  2Salk.,  519    Birch  •  BeUam? 
12  Mod.,  540;  Bac.  Ab.,  Statute,  L.  3 ;  4  Hen.  VII.  8. 
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by  the  leasers  or  their  agents  authorized  b^  (vriting,  shaU 
have  only  the  effect  of  leases  at  will,  except  leases  not 
exceeding  the  term  of  three  years  from  the  making.  Yet 
in  a  declaration  of  debt  for  rent  on  a  demise,  it  is  sufficient 
(as  it  was  at  common  law)  to  state  a  demise  for  any  num* 
ber  of  years,  without  showing  it  to  have  been  in  writing, 
(e.)  So,  in  the  case  of  a  promise  to  answer  for  the  debt, 
defaalt,  or  miscarriage  of  another  person,  (which  was  good 
by  parol,  at  common  law,  but  by  the  statute  of  frauds,  sec- 
tion 4,  is  not  valid  unless  the  agreement,  or  some  memo- 
randum or  note  thereof,  be  in  writing,  and  signed  by  the 
p^rty,  &c.,)  the  declaration,  on  such  promise,  need  not  allege 
a  written  contract,  (/.) 

And  on  this  subject,  the  following  difference  is  to  be 
remarked,  that  ^^  where  a  thing  is  originally  made  by  act 
of  Parliament,  and  required  to  be  in  writing,  it  must  be 
pleaded  with  all  the  circumstances  required  by  the  act;  as 
in  the  case  of  a  will  of  lands,  it  must  be  alleged  to  have 
been  made  in  writing ;  but  where  an  act  makes  writing 
necessary  to  a  matter,  where  it  was  not  so  at  the  common 
law,  as  where  a  lease  for  a  longer  term  than  three  years  is 
required  to  be  in  writing  by  the  statute  of  frauds,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  plead  the  thing  to  be  in  writing,  though  it 
must  be  proved  to  be  so,  in  evidence,"  (g.) 

As  to  the  rule  under  consideration,  however,  a  distinc- 
tion has  been  taken  between  a  declaration  and  9,plea;  and 
it  is  said,  that  though  in  the  former  the  plaintiff  need  not 
show  the  thing  to  be  in  writing,  in  the  latter  the  defendant 
must.  Thus,  in  an  action  of  indebitatus  assumpsit,  for 
necessaries  provided  for  the  defendant's  wife,  the  defend- 
ant pleaded,  that  before  the  action  was  brought,  the  plaint- 
iff and  defendant,  and  one  J.  B.j  the  defendant's  son, 
entered  into  a  certain  agreement,  by  which  the  plaintiff  in 
lischarge  of  the  debt  mentioned  in  the  deck jration,  wm 


(<.)  1  Sannd.,  276,  n.  1;  tide  mipra,  p.  296. 
(/.)  1  Sannd.,  211,  c  2;  Anon.,  2  Hdk.,  619. 
(g,)  1  Sftund..  276.  d  •.,  n.  2. 
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to  accept  the  said  J,  B.  as  her  debtor  for  92.,  to  be  paid 
when  he  should  receive  his  pay  as  a  lieatenant;  SLod  that 
the  plaintiff  accepted  the  said  J.  B.  for  her  debtor,  &c. 
Upon  demurrer,  judgment  was  given  for  the  plaintiff,  for 
two  reasons :  first,  because  it  did  not  appear  that  there  was 
any  consideration  for  the  agreement;  secondly,  that,  ad* 
mitting  the  agreement  to  be  valid,  yet,  by  the  statute  of 
frauds,  it  ought  to  be  in  writing,  or  else  the  plaintiff  couia 
have  no  remedy  thereon;  ^5 and  though,  upon  such  an 
agreement,  the  plaintiff  need  not  set  forth  the  agreement 
to  be  in  writing,  yet  when  the  defendant  pleads  such  an 
agreement  in  bar,  he  must  plead  it  so  as  it  may  appear  .to 
the  court  that  an  action  will  lie  upon  it;  for  he  shall  not 
take  away  the  plaintiff's  present  action,  and  not  give  her 
another,  upon  the  agreement  pleaded/'  (A.) 

■ 

SECTION  V. 

0#  BULIS  WHICH  TEND  TO  PREVENT  OBSCURITY  AMD  CONFUSION 

IN    PLEADING. 

RULE  I. 
'  pLXADnres  mubt  hot  be  nrsBNsiBLB  voe  bepugvaxt,  (i.) 

First,  if  a  pleading  be  unintelligible,  (or,  in  the  language 
« /f  pleading,  insensiblcj)  by  the  omission  of  material  words, 
«tc.,  this  vitiates  the  pleading,  (k.) 

Again,  if  a  pleading  be  inconsistent  with  itself,  or  reply 
nmUy  this  is  ground  for  demurrer. 

Thus,  where,  in  an  action  of  trespass,  the  plaintiff  de- 
clared for  taking  and  carrying  away  certain  timber,  lying 
in  a  certain  place,  for  the  completion  of  a  house  then  lately 


(A.)  Case  V.  Barber,  Baym.,  450.-  It  ib  to  be  observed,  that  the  plea  waa 
at  all  events  a  bad  one  in  reference  to  the  first  objection.  The  case  is,  per- 
baps,  therefore,  not  decisive  as  to  the  validity  of  the  second. 

(i.)  Com.  Dig.,  Pleader,  0.  23;  Wyat  v.  Aland,  1  Salk.,  324;  Bac.  Ab. 
Pleas,  Ac..  I.  4 ;  Nevill  v.  Soper,  1  Salk.,  213;  ButVs  Case.  7 Rep.,  a.;  Hotch 
iason  v.  JacksoL,  2  Lat.,  1324 :  Vin.  Ab.,  Abatement,  D.  a. 

(I.)  Com.  Dig  .  Pleader.  ").  23;  Wyat  v.  Aland,  1  Salk.,  324. 
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built, — Uns  declaration  was  considered  as  bad  for  tepug 
nancy;  for  the  timber  could  not  be  for  the  boildiug  of  a 
house  already  built,  {L)  So,  where  the  defendant  pleaded 
a  grant  of  a  rent,  out  of  a  term  of  yearsj  and  proceeded  to 
allege  that,  by  virtue  thereof,  he  was  seized  in  his  demesne, 
<u  of  freeholdj  for  the  term  of  his  life,  the  plea  was  he  A  bad 
for  repugnancy,  (m.)  But  there  is  this  exception:  that,  if 
the  second  allegation,  which  creates  the  repugnancy,  ia 
merely  superfluous  and  redundant,  so  that  it  may  be  re 
jected  from  the  pleading,  without  materially  altering  the 
general  sense  and  effect,  it  shall,  in  that  case,  be  rejected, 
at  least,  if  laid  under  a  videlicet,  and  shall  not  vitiate  the 
pleading;  for  the  maxim  is,  utile,  per  inutile,  non  vitia* 
tur,  (n.) 

RULE  II. 

FLSADIVOt  MUn  VOT  IB  AXBIOU0D8,  OB  DOUBTPUl,  TB  MMAMtMQ ;  AMD  WHU 
TWO  DIPFSaBHT  MSAVIVOB  PBniBT  THXHnLVIB,  TftAT  OOnTBUOTIOV 
9RALL  BB  ASOPTBD,  WHICH  U  MOST  VBPAVOBABIA  TO  THB  FABTT  PLBAl^ 

IHO,  (o.) 

Thus,  if  in  trespass  quare  dausum  fre^t,  the  defend 
ant  pleads,  that  the  locus  in  quo  was  his  freehold,  he  must 
allege  that  it  was  his  freehold  at  the  time  of  the  trespass; 
otherwise  the  plea  is  insufficient,  {p.)  So,  in  debt  on  a 
bond,  conditioned  to  make  assurance  of  land,  if  the  de« 
fendant  pleads  that  he  executed  a  release,  his  plea  is  bad,  if 
it  does  not  express  that  the  rdease  concerns  the  same  lomdy  {g.) 
In  trespass  quare  dausum  fregit,  and  for  breaking  down 
two  gates  and  three  perches  of  hedges,  the  defendant 

(I)  Neyill  v.  Sopef.  1  SaUE.,  213. 

(m.)  BqU*8  Cm6,  7  Bep.,  26  a. 

(n.)  Gilb.,  C.  P.,  131-2;  The  King  «.  SteTeni,  5  EMt,  3W;  Wyat  v.  Aland, 
1  Salk..  324-6 ;  2  Saond.,  281.  n.  1 ;  306,  n.  14 ;  Go.  Litt.,  303  b. 

(o.)  Co.  Lilt.,  303  b.;  PnroeU  «.  Bradley,  Tely.,  3d;  Bom  t.  Standen,  2 
Mod.,  296;  Boyaston  «.  Payne,  2  H.  Bl.,  630;  Thornton  t.  Adama,  6  M.  A 
8.,  3S;  Lord  Hantirgtower  t.  Gardiner,  1  Bam.  AOrei.,  297:  Fletcher  •. 
PogMn,  3  Bam.  &  Ores.,  192. 

(p.)  Com.  Dig.,  Pleader,  £.  6. 

(9.)  '^om  Dig.,  nh\  mipTQi  Manser's  Case,  2  Bep.,  3 
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pleaded  that  the  said  close  was  within  the  pariah  of  22.,  and 
tliat  all  the  parishioners  there,  from  time  immemorial,  had 
used  to  go  over  the  said  close,  upon  their  perambulation 
in  rogation  week ;  and  because  the  plaintiff  had  wrong* 
fully  erected  iwo  gates  and  three  perches  of  hedges^  in  the  sale 
way,  the  defendant,  being  one  of  the  parishioners,  broke 
down  those  gates  and  those  three  perches  of  hedges.  On 
demurrer,  it  was  objected,  that  though  the  defendant  had 
justified  the  breaking  down  two  gates  and  three  perches 
of  hedges,  it  does  not  appear  that  they  were  the  same  gates 
and  hedges^  in  respect  of  which  the  plaintiff  complained; 
it  not  being  alleged  that  they  were  the  gates  and  hedges 
"a/br6«airf,"  or  the  gates  and  hedges  "m  the  declaration 
mentioned"  '^And  thereto  agreed  all  the  justices,  that  this 
fault  in  the  bar  was  incurable.  For  Walmsley  said,  that 
he  thereby  doth  not  answer  to  that  for  which  the  plaintiff 
chargeth  him."  And  he  observed,  that  the  case  might  be, 
that  the  plaintiff  had  erected  four  gates  and  six  perches 
of  hedges;  and  that  the  defendant  had  broken  down  the 
whole  of  these,  having  the  justification  mentioned  in  the 
plea,  in  respect  of  two  gates  and  three  perches  only,  and 
no  defense  as  to  the  remainder;  and  that  the  action  might 
be  brought  in  respect  of  the  latter  only,  (r.) 

A  pleading,  however,  is  not  objectionable,  as  ambiguous 
or  obscure,  if  it  be  certain  to  a  common  intent j  (s;)  that  is,  if 
it  be  clear  enough,  according  to  reasonable  intendment 
or  construction,  though  not  worded  with  absolute  precis- 
ion, {t)  Thus,  in  debt  on  u  bond,  conditioned  to  procure 
A.  8.  to  surrender  a  copyhold  to  the  use  of  the  plaintiff, — 

(r.)  Groodday  v.  Michell,  Cro.  Eliz.,  441. 

(<.)  Com.  Dig.,  Pleader,  E.  7,  F.  17;  1  Sannd.,  49,  n.  1 ;  Long's  Case,  5  Bep., 
121  a.;  Doct.  PI.,  68;  Oolthirst  v.  Bejushin,  Flow.,  26.  28,  33;  Fulmerstonv. 
Steward,  ibid,^  102;  Cooper  v.  Monke,  Willes,  52;  The  King  v.  Lyme  Regis, 
1  Bong.,  158 ;  Hamond  i;.  Dod,  Cro.  Car.,  5 ;  Poynter  t;.  Poynter,  ibid,,  194 ; 
DovastOQ  V.  Payne,  2  H.  Bl.,  530 ;  Jacobs  v.  Nelson,  3  'LauDt.,  423. 

{t.)  It  will  be  observed,  that  the  word  "  certain"  is  here  used,  not  in  the 
sense  oi  particular  oi  tpeeific,  as  in  former  parts  of  this  work, — but  in  its 
other  mea:iing,  of  clear  or  distinct.  See  the  double  use  of  this  'rord,  noticed 
wupra,  p.  1  '>3. 
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A  plea  that  A.  S.  sarrendered  and  released  the  copyL~»Id  to 
the  plaintiff,  in  full  court,  and  the  plaintiff  accepted  it, 
without  alleging  that  the  surrender  was  to  the  plaintiff* s  use^ 
is  sufficient;  for  this  shall  he  intended,  {u.)  So,  in  debt 
on  a  bond,  conditioned  that  the  plaintiff  shall  enjoy  certain 
land,  Ac, — ^a  plea  that  after  the  making  of  the  bond,  until 
the  day  of  exhibiting  the  bill,  the  plaintiff  did  e^joy,  is 
good,  though  it  be  not  said,  that  always  after  the  making, 
until,  ftc,  he  enjoyed;  for  this  shall  be  intended,  (x.) 

It  is  under  this  head,  of  ambigvdty^  that  the  doctrine  of 
negatives  pregnant  appears  most  properly  to  range  itself.  A 
negative  pregnant  is  such  a  form  of  negative  expression  as 
may  imply,  or  carry  within  it,  an  affirmative.  This  is  con- 
sidered as  a  fault  in  pleading;  and  the  reason  why  it  is  so 
coiibidered,  is^  that  the  meaning  of  such  a  form  of  expres- 
sion is  ambiguous.  In  trespass,  for  entering  the  plaintiff's 
house,  the  defendant  pleaded,  that  the  plaintiff's  daughter 
gave  him  license  to  do  so;  and  that  he  entered  by  that 
license.  The  plaintiff  replied,  that  he  did  not  enter  by  her 
license.  This  was  considered  as  a  negative  pregnant;  and  it 
was  held,  that  the  plaintiff  should  have  traversed  the  entry 
by  itself,  or  the  license  by  itself,  and  not  both  together,  (y.) 
It  will  be  observed  that  this  form  of  traverse  may  imply, 
or  carry  within  it,  that  a  license  was  given,  though  the 
defendant  did  not  enter  by  that  license.  It  is,  therefore, 
in  the  language  of  pleading,  said  to  be  pregnant  with  that 
admission,  viz,  that  a  license  was  given,  (z.)  At  the  same 
time,  the  license  is  not  expressly  admitted;  and  the  effect, 
therefore,  is  to  leave  it  in  doubt  whether  the  plaintiff 
means  to  deny  the  license  or  to  deny  that  the  defendant 
entered  by  virtue  of  that  license.  It  is  this  ambiguity 
which  appears  to  constitute  the  fault,  (a.)     The  following 


(tt.)  Hamond  v.  Dod,  Cro.  Car.,  6. 
(x.)  Harlow  v.  Wright.  Und,,  195. 
(y.)  Mjn  t.  Cole,  Cro.  Jac.,  87. 
{z.)  Bac.  Ab..  Pleas,  Ac.,  p.  420,  5tb  edit 

(a.)  28  Hen.  VI.  7;  Slade  v.  Drake.  Hob.,2S5;  Bty W  Praet  Bag.   iH 
Negative  Pregnant.    See  Appendix,  Dote  67. 
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is  another  example.  In  trespass,  for  assanlt  and  battefji 
the  defendant  justified,  for  that  he,  being  master  of  a  ship, 
eommanded  the  plaintiff  to  do  some  service  in  the  ship; 
which  he  refusing  to  do,  the  defendant  moderately  chas- 
tised him.  The  plaintiff  traversed,  with  an  absque  hoc, 
that  the  defendant  moderaieljf  ehaaUsed  him;  and  this  traverse 
was  held  to  be  a  negative  pregnant; — ^for,  while  it  appar* 
ently  means  to  put  in  issue  only  the  question  of  excess, 
(admitting,  by  implication,  the  chastisement)  it  does  not 
necessarily  and  distinctly  make  that  admission;  and  is, 
therefore,  ambiguous  in  its  form,  (6.)  If  the  plaintiff  had 
replied  that  the  defendaM  immoderaidy  chastised  him^  the  ob* 
jection  would  have  been  avoided;  but  the  proper  form  of 
traverse  would  have  been  de  irfftma  sua  propria  absque  iaU 
causUy  (c)  This,  by  traversing  the  whole  ^^  cause  alleged," 
would  have  distinctly  put  in  issue  all  the  facts  in  the  plea; 
and  no  ambiguity  or  doubt,  as  to  the  extent  of  the  denial, 
would  have  arisen. 

This  rule,  however,  against  a  negative  pregnant,  ap- 
pears in  modem  times,  at  least,  to  have  received  no  verj' 
strict  construction.  For  many  cases  have  occurred  in 
which,  upon  various  grounds  of  distinction  from  the  gen- 
eral rule,  that  form  of  expression  has  been  held  free  from 
objection,  {d.)  Thus,  in  debt  on  a  bond,  conditioned  to 
perform  the  covenants  in  an  indenture  of  lease,  one  of 
which  covenants  was  that  the  defendant,  the  lessee,  would 
not  deliver  possession  to  any  but  the  lessor,  or  such  per^ 
sons  as  should  lawfully  evict  him,,  the  defendant  pleaded, 
that  he  did  not  deliver  the  possession  to  any  but  such  as  lawfully 
evicted  him.  On  demurrer  to  this  plea,  it  was  objected, 
that  the  same  was  ill,  and  a  negative  pregnant;  and  that  he 
ought  to  have  said  that  such  a  one  lawfully  evicted  him, 
to  whom  he  delivered  the  possession;  or  that  he  did  not 
deliver  the  possession  to  any; — ^but  the  court  held  the  plea, 


(6.)  Aaberie  v.  Jamee,  Vent..  70;  1  Sid.,  444;  2  Eeb.,  623,  S.  C. 

(e.)  Anberie  v.  James,  Vent,  70.    See,  as  to  the  traverse  de  injiuria,  iupm 

id,)  See  several  instances,  mentioned  in  Com.  Dig.,  Pleader,  E.  6. 
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M  pursuing  the  words  of  tke  covenant^  good — ^being  in  the 
negative— and  that  the  plaintiff  ought  to  have  replied, 
and  assigned  a  breach;  and  therefore  jadgment  was  ipven 
against  him,  (e.) 

RULE  III. 
PLiADnof  mjBT  vox  BB  AMaxmwnATiWM,  (f.) 

In  other  words,  they  mast  advance  their  positions  of 
&ct  in  an  absolute  form,  and  not  leave  them  to  be  col« 
iected  by  inference  and  argament  only. 

Thns,  in  an  action  of  trover,  for  ten  pieces  of  money, 
the  defendant  pleaded  that  there  was  a  wager  between  the 
plaintiff  and  one  C,  concerning  the  Quantity  of  yards  of 
velvet  in  a  cloak;  and  the  plaintiff  and  C.  each  delivered 
into  the  defendant's  hand  ten  pieces  of  money,  to  be  deliv- 
ered to  C.  if  there  were  ten  yards  of  velvet  in  the  cloak, 
and  if  not,  to  the  plaintiff;  and  proceeded  to  allege  (haij 
upon  measuring  of  the  cloak,  it  was  found  that  there  were  ten 
yards  of  velvet  therein  ;  whereupon  the  defendant  delivered 
the  pieces  of  money  to  C  Upon  demurrer,  '*  Oawdy  held 
the  plea  to  be  good  enough;  for  the  measuring  thereof  is 
the  fittest  way  for  trying  it:  and  when  it  is  so  found  by  the 
measuring,  he  had  good  cause  to  deliver  them  out  of  his 
hands,  to  him  who  had  won  the  wager.  But  Fenner  and 
Popham  held  that  the  plea  was  not  good;  for  it  may  be 
that  the  measuring  was  false;  and  therefore  he  ought  to 
have  averred,  in  &ct,  that  there  were  ten  yards,  and  that 
it  was  so  found  upon  the  measuring  thereof,"  {g.)  So,  in 
an  action  of  trespass,  for  taking  and  carrying  away  the 
plaintiff's  goods,  the  defendant  pleaded  that  the  plaintiff 
never  had  any  goods.    ^^  This  is  an  infallible  argument^  that 


(e.)  Pallin  V.  NichoUt,  1  Lev.,  83;  sea  Com.  Dig.,  Plwder,  R.  6;  tenb.. 
octtU  Ij«ft  V.  Luthell,  Cro.  Jac.,  659. 

(/)  Bftc.  Ab.,  PleM,  Ac.,  I.  6;  Com.  Dig.,  E.  3;  Go.  Idtt.,  308  a. ;  Dyer,  43 
*. ;  Wood  V.  Butts,  Cro.  Elix.,  260 ;  Ledetham  v.  Labram,  ibid,  870 ;  Black- 
more  tr.  Tidderley,  11  Mod.,  3S ;  2  SaUc.,  423  8.  C. ;  Marray  o.  Kast  l%di« 
Company,  6  Barn  A  Aid.,  215. 

(^.)  Ledeeham  v.  Lubram,  Cro.  Elii.,  870. 

22 
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the  defendant  is  not  guilty,  and  yet  it  is  no  plea/'  (A.) 
Again,  in  ejectment,  the  defendant  pleaded  a  anrrender  of 
a  copyhold,  by  the  hand  of  Fosset,  then  steward  of  the 
manor.  The  plaintiff  traversed  ihoJl  Fosset  teas  steward. 
All  the  coart  held  this  to  be  no  issae,  and  that  the  traverse 
ought  to  be  that  he  did  not  surrender;  for  if  he  were  not 
steward,  the  surrender  is  void,  (i.)  The  reason  of  this 
decision  appears  to  be,  that  to  deny  that  Fosset  was  stew- 
ard could  be  only  so  far  material  as  it  tended  to  show 
that  the  surrender  was  a  nullity;  and  that  it  was,  therefore, 
an  argumentative  denial  of  the  surrender;  which,  if  intend- 
ed to  be  traversed,  ought  to  be  traversed  in  a  direct  form. 
It  is  a  branch  of  this  rule  that  two  affirmatives  do  not  make 
a  good  issuey  (A:.)  The  reason  is,  that  the  traverse  by  the 
second  affirmative  is  argumentative  in  its  nature.  Thus, 
if  it  be  alleged  by  the  defendant  that  a  party  died  seized 
in  fee,  and  the  plaintiff  allege  that  he  died  seized  in  tail, 
this  is  not  a  good  issue,  (2,)  because  the  latter  allegation 
amounts  to  a  denial  of  a  seizin  in  fee,  but  denies  it  by 
argument  or  inference  only.  It  is  this  branch  of  the  rule 
against  argumentativeness  that  gave  rise  (as  in  part  already 
explained)  (m)  to  the  form  of  a  special  traverse.  Where, 
for  any  of  the  reasons  mentioned  in  a  preceding  part  of 
this  work,  it  becomes  expedient  for  a  party  traversing  to 
set  forth  new  affirmative  matter  tending  to  explain  or 
qualify  his  denial,  he  is  allowed  to  do  so;  but  as  this, 
standing  alone,  will  render  his  pleading  argum.entatice^  he 
is  required  to  add  to  his  affirmative  allegation  an  express 
denial,  which  is  held  to  cure  or  prevent  the  argumenta- 
tiveness, (n.)  Thus,  in  the  example  last  given,  the  plaintiff 


(A.)  Doct.  PL,  41 ;  Dyer,  43  a. 

(i.)  Wood  V.  Butts,  Cro.  Eliz.,  260. 

(ib.)  Com.  Dig.,  Pleader,  B.  3 ;  Ck>.  Litt,  126  a;  per  Bdkr,  J.,  Chandler  tt 
BobertB,  Doug.,  60;  Doct.  PI.,  43, 360;  Zouohand  Bamfield'e  Case,  1  Leon.,  77 

(I)  Doct.  PL,  349;  6  Hen.  VII,  11, 12. 

(m)  Su^pra^  p.  191. 

(n.)  Bac.  Ab.,  Pleas,  Ac.,  H.  3;  Courtney  v.  Phelps,  8kL,  301;  Hemng  » 
aiacklov  Cro.  Eliz.,  30;  10  Hen.  VI,  7,  pL  21. 
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may  allege,  if  he  pleases,  that  the  party  died  seized  in  tail^ 
but  then  he  must  add,  absgfue  hoCj  that  he  died  seued  in  fee^ 
and  thus  resort  to  the  form  of  a  special  traverse,  (o.)  The 
doctrine,  however,  that  two  aflSrmatives  do  not  make  a 
good  issue,  is  not  taken  so  strictly  but  that  the  issue  will, 
in  some  cases,  be  good,  if  there  b  sufficient  negative  and 
afiSrraative  in  effect^  though,  in  the  form  of  words^  there  be 
a  double  affirmative.  Thus,  in  debt  on  a  lease  for  years, 
where  the  defendant  pleaded  that  the  plaintiff  had  nothing 
at  the  time  of  the  lease  made,  and  the  plaintiff  replied 
that  he  was  seized  in  fee,  this  was  held  a  good  issue,  (p.) 

Another  branch  of  the  rule  against  argumentativeness 
is  that  two  negatives  do  not  make  a  good  issne^  (q.)  Thus,  if 
the  defendant  plead  that  he  requested  the  plaintiff  to  deliver 
an  abstract  of  his  title,  but  that  the  plaintiff  did  not,  when 
BO  requested,  deliver  such  abstract,  but  neglected  so  to 
do,  the  plaintiff  cannot  reply  that  he  did  not  neglect  and 
refuse  to  deliver  such  abstract,  but  should  allege  affirma> 
tively  that  he  did  deliver ^  (r.) 

RULE  IV. 

PLSASniOB  MUST  VOT  BS  IV  THB  ALTBUrAXnm,  («.) 

Thus,  in  an  action  of  debt  against  a  jailor  for  the  e0ci4>e 
of  a  prisoner,  where  the  defendant  pleaded  that  tf  the 
said  prisoner  did,  at  any  time  or  times  after  the  said  com- 
mitment, &c.,  go  at  large,  he  so  escaped  without  the  knowl 
edge  of  the  defendant,  and  against  his  will;  and  that,  if 
any  such  escape  was  made,  the  prisoner  voluntarily  returned 
into  custody  before  the  defendant  knew  of  the  escape, 
&C.;  the  court  held  the  plea  bad:  for  ^*he  cannot  plead 
hypothetically  that  if  there  has  been  an  escape  there  has 

(o.)  Doct  PL.  349. 

(p.)  Ca).  Litt..  128  a. ;  Beg.  FUc^  297, 298;  Mid  im  tomlm  «.  Borlaoe,  I 
•VilB..  6. 

(g.)  Com.  Dig.,  Plwder,  R.  3. 

(r.)  M«rtin  v.  Smith,  6  Eaet,  657*. 

(«.)  Griiat)  f^  V,  EylaB,  1  BO0.  ft  Pol..  413 ;  Cook  v.  Cox.  2 IL  &  8.,  114;  Tbo 
iLing  V.  Brert'con.  8  Mod..  330;  Witherloy  v.  Stnfiold,  1  abow.,  127. 
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also  been  a  return.  He  mast  either  stand  upon  an  aver- 
ment that  there  has  been  no  escape,  or  that  there  haw 
been  one,  two,  or  ten  escapes,  after  which  the  prisoner 
returned,"  {t) 

So,  where  it  was  charged  that  the  defendant  wrote  and 
published,  or  caused  to  be  written  and  published,  a  certain 
libel,  this  wfts  considered  as  bad  for  uncertainty,  (u.) 

RULE  V. 

PLlADISQfl  MUST  VOT  BB  BT  WAT  OF  BBOITAL,  BUT  MUST  BB  rOOnVB  IB  TBBia 

FOBM,  («.) 

The  following  example  may  be  adduced  to  illustrate 
tkis  kind  of  fault  If  a  declaration  in  trespass,  for  assault 
and  battery,  make  the  charge  in  the  following  form  of 

expression:  "and  thereupon  the  said  A.  B.,  by , 

his  attorney,  complains,  for  that  whereets  the  said  C.  D 
heretofore,  to  wit,  &c.,  made  an  assault,"  &c.,  instead  ol 
"for  thai  the  said  (7.  i>.  heretofore,  to  wit,  Ac.,  made  au 
assault,"  &c. — this  is  bad;  for  nothing  is  positively 
affirmed,  (^.)    * 

So,  where  a  deed  or  other  instrument  is  pleaded,  it  is  in 
general  not  proper  to  allege  (though  in  the  words  of  the 
instrument  itself)  that  ii  is  witnessed  {testatum  existU)  that 
such  a  party  granted,  &c. ;  but  it  should  be  stated  abso- 
lutely and  directly  that  he  granted^  &c.  But  as  to  this 
point,  a  difference  has  been  established  between  declara- 
tions and  other  pleadings.  In  the  former  (for  example,  in 
a  declaration  of  covenant)  it  is  sufficient  to  set  forth  the 


(t.)  Qriffith  «.  Eyles,  1  Bob.  A  Pal.,  413. 

(u.)  The  King  v.  Brereton,  8  Mod.,  330. 

(«.)  Bac.  Ab.,  PIms,  &c.,  B.  4;  Slierland  v.  Heaton,  2  Bnlst,  214;  Wetten- 
hall  V.  Sherwin,  2  Lev.,  206;  Mors  v.  Thacker,  Und,  193;  Hore  v.  Chapman. 
2  Salk.,  636;  Danstall  v.  Buofitall,  2  Show.,  27;  Oourney  «.  Fletcher,  ibid 
295;  Dobba  v.  Edmimda,  Lord  Ray.,  1413;  Wilder  v.  Handy,  Sir.,  1151;  Mar- 
shall V.  Riggs,  ibid,  1162. 

(y )  See  the  authorities  last  cited.  It  will  be  observed,  however,  that  ii 
fretpoM  on  the  ease,  the  "whereas"  is  anbbjectioDable,  being  used  only  at 
iiitroductory  to  some  subseqaent  positive  allegation.  See  the  same  eases  and 
ttie  iorms  oi  declaration  in  the  first  chapter. 
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iDBtruir)  3nt  with  a  testtUwn  existit^  though  not  in  the  latter. 
And  the  reason  ^ven  is,  that,  in  a  declaration,  such  state* 
ment  is  merely  inducement;  that  is,  introductory  to  some 
other  direct  allegation*  Thus,  in  covenant,  it  is  introdne 
tory  to  the  assignment  of  the  breach,  {z.) 

RULE  VI. 
ranree  abb  to  bb  flbjldbd  aooobdivo  to  tsbib  ibqal  Brraor  ob  opbba- 

TIOB,  (a.) 

The  meaning  is,  that  in  stating  an  instrnment  or  other 
matter  in  pleading,  it  should  be  set  forth,  not  according 
to  its  iermSj  or  its  fomij  but  according  to  its  effect  in  law ; 
and  the  reason  seems  to  be,  that  it  is  under  the  latter 
aspect  that  it  must  principally  and  ultimately  be  consid- 
ered; and  therefore,  to  plead  it  in  terms  or  form  only,  is 
an  indirect  and  circuitous  method  of  allegation.  Thus,  if 
a  joint  tenant  conveys  to  his  companion  by  the  words 
*^ gives,"  ^'grants,"  Ac,  his  estate  in  the  lands  holdeu  in 
jointure,  this,  though  in  its  terms  a  grants  is  not  properly 
such  in  operation  of  law,  but  amounts  to  that  species  of 
conveyance  called  a  release.  It  should  therefore  be  pleaded, 
not  that  he  '^granted,"  &c.,  but  that  he  ^'  released,"  &c.,  (6.) 
So,  if  a  tenant  for  life  grant  his  estate  to  him  in  reversion, 
this  is,  in  effect,  a  surrender^  and  must  be  pleaded  as  such, 
and  not  as  a  grants  (c.)  So,  where  the  plea  stated  that  A. 
was  entitled  to  an  equity  of  redemption,  and,  subject 
thereto,  that  B.  was  seized  in  fee,  and  that  they,  by  lease  . 
and  release,  granted,  Ac,  the  premises,  excepting  and 
reserving  to  A.  and  his  heirs,  A;c.,  a  liberty  of  hunting, 
&c.,  it  was  held  upoti  general  demurrer,  and  afterward! 


(s.)  Bnltivftnt «.  Holman.  Cro.  Jae.,  637;  1  Sannd.,  274,  n.  1.  (See  the  fona 
of  decUring  with  a  tattatnm  exiatit.    (3  Went,  352,  623.) 

(a.)  Bac.  Ab.,  Pleas,  Ac.,  I.  7:  Com.  Dig.,  Pleader,  C.  37;  2  Saund.,  97,  and 
97  b.,  n.  2;  Barker  v.  Lade.  4  Mod.,  160;  Howel «.  Bicharda,  11  East,  63S; 
Moore  v.  Earl  of  Plymouth,  3  Bam.  ft  Aid.,  SS;  Stroud  v.  hvij  Q«rari,  1 
dalk.,  8 ,  1  Saund.,  235  b.,  n.  9. 

(6.)  2  Saond  .  97 ;  Barker  v.  Lade,  4  Mod.,  150, 151. 

(c.)  Barker  v.  Lade.  4  Mod,  161. 
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apon  writ  of  error,  that  as  A.  had  dTo  legal  interest  in  th« 
land  there  could  be  no  reservcUion  to  him ;  that  the  plea, 
therefore,  alleging  the  right  (thoagh  in  terms  of  the  deed) 
by  way  of  reservation  was  bad;  and  that  if  (as  was  con- 
tended  in  argument)  the  deed  would  operate  as  a  grant  of 
the  right,  the  plea  should  have  been  so  pleaded,  and  should 
have  alleged  a  grant  and  not  a  reservation^  (d.) 

The  rule  in  question  is,  in  its  terms,  often  confined  to 
deeds  and  conveyances.  It  extends,  however,  to  all  instru- 
ments in  writing,  and  contracts,  written  or  verbal;  and, 
indeed,  it  may  be  said,  generally,  to  all  matters  or  transac- 
tions whatever  which  a  party  may  have  occasion  to  allege 
in  pleading,  and  in  which  the  form  b  distinguishable  from 
the  legal  effect,  {e.)  But  there  is  an  exception  in  the  case 
of  a  declaration  for  written  or  verbal  slander j  where  (as  the 
action  turns  on  the  words  themselves)  the  words  them- 
selves must  be  set  forth;  and  it  is  not  sufficient  to  allege 
that  the  defendant  published  a  libel,  containing  fiilse  and 
scandalous  matters,  in  substance  as  follows,  &c.,  or  used 
words  to  the  effect  following,  &c.,  (/.) 

RULE  VII. 

PLBADIHOB  SHOULD  0B8B1VB  THB  KHOWV  AHD  ASOSXKT    WOMUB  OF  KZPIM- 
BIOV,  AB  OOHTAIVBD  IV  APPBOVED  PBBCBDBVTB,  {g,) 

Thus,  BO  long  ago  as  in  the  time  of  Bracton,  in  the  count 
on  a  writ  of  right  there  were  certain  words  of  form,  be- 

(d.)  Moore  v.  Earl  of  Plymouth,  3  Barn.  &  Aid.,  66;  et  vide  iupra^  p.  293. 

(e.)  Stroud  v.  Lady  Gerard,  1  Salk.,  8. 

(/.)  Wright  V.  Clements.  3  Barn.  A  Aid.,  503 ;  Cook  v.  Cox,  3  M.  A  8.,  110; 
Newton  v.  Stubbe,  2  Show.,  435.  See  an  example  of  the  manner  in  which 
a  libel  is  set  forth,  supra,  p.  73.  But  in  an  action  for  a  malicious  prosecu- 
tion, if  the  declaration  states  merely  that  the  defendant,  without  reafH>nable 
or  probable  cause,  indicted  the  plaintiff  for  perjury,  without  setting  forth  the 
indictment,  this  is  sufficient  after  verdict.  (Pippet  v.  Beam,  5  Barn.  &  Aid., 
634.)   See  also  Bliiard  v.  Kelly.  2  Barn.  &  Cres.,  283;  Davis  v.  Noake,  6  M.  A 

D.,  33. 

(g.)  Com.  Big.,  Abatement,  0.  7;  Buckley  v.  Bice  Thomas,  Plow.,  123; 
Dally  V.  King.  1  H.  Bl.,  1 ;  Slade  v.  Dowland,  2  Bos.  ft  Pul.,  570;  Dowland 
V.  Slade,  5  East,  272;  King  v.  Eraser,  6  East,  351 ;  Dyster  v.  Battye,  3  Bam 
4  Aid  ,  448;  per  Abbott,  C.  J..  Wri|^t  v.  Clements,  ibid,  507. 
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ndes  those  contained  in  the  writ,  which  were  considered 
as  essential  to  be  inserted.  It  was  necessary  to  allege 
^'the  seizin"  of  the  ancestor  ^^in  his  demesne  as  of  fee" — 
and  "of  right" — ^** by  taking  the  esplees" — "in  the  time 
of  snch  a  king" — ^and  (if  the  seizin  were  alleged  at  a  pe- 
riod of  civil  commotion)  "in  time  of  peace,"  (A.)  And  all 
this  is  equally  necessary  in  framing  a  connt  on  a  writ  of 
right  at  the  present  day;  and  no  parallel  or  synonymous 
expressions  will  supply  the  omission,  (i.)  So,  too,  the 
general  issues  are  examples  of  forms  of  expression  fixed  by 
ancient  usage  from  which  it  is  improper  to  depart  And 
another  illustration  of  this  rule  occurs  in  the  following 
modern  case.  To  an  action  on  the  case,  the  defendants 
pleaded  the  statute  of  limitations,  viz,  thai  they  were  not 
guilty  within  six  years j  ^.  The  court  decided,  upon  special 
demurrer,  that  this  form  of  pleading  was  bad,  upon  the 
ground  that  "  from  the  passiug  of  the  statute  to  the  pres- 
ent case  the  invariable  form  of  pleading  the  statute  to  an 
action  on  the  case  for  a  wrong  has  been  to  allege  ttiat  the 
cause  of  action  did  not  accrue  within  six  years j  ^. ;"  and  that 
^Mt  was  important  to  the  administration  of  justice  that 
the  usual  and  established  forms  of  pleading  should  be 
observed,"  {k.) 

It  may  be  remarked,  however,  with  respect  to  this  rule, 
that  the  allegations  to  which  it  relates  are  of  course  only 
those  of  frequent  and  ordinary  recurrence;  and  that  even 
as  to  these,  it  is  rather  of  uncertain  application,  as  it 
must  be  often  doubtful  whether  a  given  form  of  expression 
has  been  so  fixed  by  the  course  of  precedent  as  to  admit 
of  no  variation,  {L) 

Another  rule,  connected  in  some  measure  with  the  last, 
and  apparently  referable  to  the  same  object,  is  the  fol* 
lowing : 

(A.)  Bract..  373  a.  b. 

(i)  Slade  V.  Dowland.  2  Boi.  A  Pal.,  570;  Dilly  v.  King,  1  H.  Bl.  1;  Dow^ 
laod  V.  Slade.  5  East.  272. 
(k,)  Dystei  V.  Battye.  3  Barn.  A  Aid.,  4IS. 
(/.}  See  Appendix,  note  6S. 
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BULE  VIII. 
njuMiai  taouLD  mayb  vhkb  pbopkb  iobmal  oomuBomsni  abd  qo 

This  rale  refers  to  certain  formolffi  occarring  at  the 
commencemeni  of  pleadings  subsequent  to  the  declaration, 
and  to  others  occnrring  at  the  ctmeluskn. 

A  formula  of  the  latter  kind,  inasmuch  as  it  prays  the 
judgment  of  the  court  for  the  party  pleading,  is  often 
denominated  the  prayer  of  judgment,  and  occurs  (it  is  to 
be  observed)  in  all  pleadings  that  do  not  tender  issue,  but 
in  those  only. 

A  PLBA  TO  THB  JUBiSDiOTiON  has  usually  no  ecmmtne^ 
ment  of  the  kind  in  question,  (n.)  Its  conclusion  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

^—the  said  CD.  prays  jadgment  if  the  ooort  of  our  lord  the  king  here  wiD 
or  ought  to  have  farther  oognizance  of  the  plea  (o)  aforesaid. 

or  (in  some  cases)  thus : 

— ^the  said  0,  D.  prays  jadgment  if  he  oaght  to  he  oompeUed  to  answer  to  the 
said  plea  here  in  court,  (p,) 

A  PLEA  IN  SUSPENSION  socms  also  to  be  in  general  pleaded 
without  a  formal  commencement^  {q.)  Its  ccfnebisian  (in  the 
case  of  a  plea  of  rumage)  is  thus : 

—the  said  C  Z>.  prays  that  the  parol  may  dlamur  (or  that  the  said  plea  may 
9tay  and  he  respited)  until  the  full  age  of  him  the  said  (7.  2).,  Ac.,  (r.) 

(f».)  Co.  liitt,  303  h. ;  Com.  Dig.,  Pleader,  £.  27,  £.  28,  B.  32,  E.  33,  F.  i 
F.  5,  Q.  1;  Com.  Dig.,  Ahatement,  I.  12;  2Saund.,  209,  n.  1;  per  Holt,  0.  J., 
Bo^yer  v.  Cook,  6  Mod.,  145. 

[n,)  1  Chitty,  450,  Ist  edit.  But  sometimes  it  has  such  commencement 
(SeeiAvi.) 

(o.)  1  Went.,  49;  3  Bl.  Com.,  303;  Powers  «.  Cook,  Lord  Bay.,  68. 

(p.)  1  Went. ,  41,  49 ;  Bac  Ah.,  Pleas,  Ac.,  E.  2 ;  Per  Holt,  C.  J.,  Bowyer  v. 
Cook.  5  Mod.,  146 ;  Powers  v.  Cook,  Ld.  Bay.,  63. 

(q.)  2  Chitty,  472.  Ist  edit. ;  Flasket  v.  Boehy.  4  East,  485. 

(r.)  Ibid,  and  1  Went.,  43.  As  to  the  form,  in  other  plfAi  in  suspensioB, 
see  Lih  Plac.,  9, 10;  1  Went.,  15;  1  Saund.,  210,  n.  I ;  Jean  Trollop's  Case 
%  Bep.,  69;  Beg.  Plac.,  180;  Onslow  v.  Smith,  2  Bos  t  Pnl.,  3S1;  ]  Chity 
C50. 1st  edit. 
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A  PLBA  IN  ABATUBNT  b  also  osually  pleaded  mthont  a 
ibrmal  ccnnmaujemetUj  within  the  meaning  of  iMa  role,  (t.) 
The  condiuion  is  thus : 

ir  oase  of  plea  to  the  writ  or  MZ^ 

— pnys  jadgment  of  the  said  writ  >ad  daolaimttoa,  (or  bfllj  md  thai  Um  imm 

may  be  quashed,  (<.) 

in  case  of  pleato  the  jMracm, 

— f>ra7s  judgment  if  the  said  A,  B.  oo^t  to  ba  aDfWwad  to  hit  laad  dedMa 
tion  {or  bill,)  (u.) 

A  PLBA  IN  BAR  has  t}nB  comnuneement : 

•^-eays  that  the  said  A,  B,  ought  not  to  hare  or  maintaia  hia  atomid  aetioa 
ftgaiDSt  him,  the  said  C  2>.,  because,  he  says,  Ao. 

This  fonnula  is  commonly  called  actio  mm. 
The  eondtuion  is, 

-prays  judgment  if  the  said  A.  B.  oo^i  to  hare  or  maiiitam  bis  aforesiia 
liccion  against  him. 

A  RBPLICATION  TO  A  PLBA  TO  THB  JITBIBPIOTION  haS  thlt 

—says  that  notwithstanding  anything  by  the  said  C,  2>.  above  alleged,  the 


(«.)  2  Saund.,  209  a.,  n.  1 ;  1  Arch.,  305 ;  Lutw.,  11,  (Qii.7  See  tiie  prtee- 
dents,  2  Ghitty,  Ist  edit,  tit  Pleas  in  Abatement;  1  Went,  tit  Abatement) 
But  if  a  matter  apparent  on  the  face  of  the  writ  be  pleaded  (a  thing  which  does 
not  occur  in  modem  practice,  vidt  iupra,  p.  87)  there  should  be  a  comnwnoe- 
merU.  See  this  matter  explained,  Saund.  and  Arch.,  ibid.,  to  which  the  reader 
is  referred  generally  for  the  learning  on  the  subject  of  these  formula  parts  of 
pleas  in  abatement. 

(e.)  Powers  t;.  Cook,  Ld.  Bay.,  63;  2  Saund.,  209  a.,  n.  1;  Com.  Dig.,  Abate^ 
ment  I.  12 ;  2  Chitty,  414,  Ist  edit.  Tet  in  some  instanoeB,  it  seems,  it  may 
be  n  curia  eognotcere  vdU.  (Ibid.,  411 ;  ChaUand  v.  Thomly,  12  East,  544.) 
In  proceedings  by  biU,  it  seems  that  it  is  informal  to  pray  judgment  of  the 
deslaration,  or  of  the  bill  and  declaration.    (1  Chitty  Be; .,  706  n.,  a.) 

(u.)  Co.  Idtt,  128  a;  Com.  Dig.,  Abatement,  1. 12:  1  Went,  68.  62.  See 
Appendix,  note  69. 
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ooort  of  oar  lord  thekiBgbtreM^noiloUpiwtoMftMibitfbitetfaM 
oognimM  of  the  plM  •fnfMiiil,  btOMM^  1m  Mfi,  *o^  (&) 

or  this: 


ijB  that  tlM  Mid  a  JO.  oo^t  to  wmmm  to  Hm  Mid  pte  ham  to  0o«i 

becftOM,  he  Mys,  Ac,  (y.) 

and  this  cofwhuion: 

^wherefore  he  prays  jndgvent,  and  thtl  tba  ooori  htn  mkj  toks  iwgniwiMW 
of  the  plea  aforesaid,  and  that  the  laad  (I  D.  may  answer  ofer,  Ae.,  (s.) 


A  RBPLIOATION  TO  A  FL8A  IV  SUSPIHSIOV  (in  the  CSSO  of  A 

plea  of  nonage)  has  this  commencemeiU : 

m 

—says  that  notwithstanding  anything  hy  the  Mid  0,  D.  above  alleged,  the 
parol  oaght  not  farther  to  demar,  {or,  the  said  pies  oo^i  notftirtfaer  to  stoy« 
or  be  respited,)  becaase,  he  says,  Ae.,  (a.) 

And  (if  there  be  any  case  in  which  such  replication  does 
not  tender  issne)  it  should  probably  have  this  eonekuion: 

— ^wherefore  he  prays  jadgment  if  the  parol  oag^t  farther  to  demor,  (or,  if 
the  said  plea  ought  further  to  stoy,  or  be  respited,)  and  that  the  said  C  D 
may  answer  oyer. 

A  aBPLioATioK  TO  A  PLBA  IV  abatuhht  has  this  com- 

fneTicenieTU: 

where  the  plea  was  to  the  writ  or  MZ| 

—says  that  his  said  writ  and  declaration,  {or  bill,)  by  rsasoa  of  anything  to 
the  said  plea  alleged,  oaght  not  to  be  qnashed;  beoaose,  ha  says,  4o^  ((.) 

where  the  plea  was  to  the  person^ 

—says  that  notwithstonding  anything  in  the  laad  plea  sUegsd,  ha,  the  eaid 


(x.)  1  Went,  60;  Lib.  Plae.,  SiS. 
(y.)  1  Went,  39. 

(s.)  Lib.  Plac.,  348 ;  1  Went,  89. 
(a.)  Liber  Intrat 

(6.)  2  Chitty,  589, 1st  edit ;  1  Axeh^  809;  BmL  lai,  US  a.;  BsMae  e 
lohnstone,  1  Boe.  A  PnL,  60. 
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A,  B.,  y^t  to  bt  uwwend  to  his  said  daelantion,  (or  bill ;)  btww  kt  nj% 

The  ccndusicn^  in  laost  oases,  is  thus: 
whore  the  plea  was  to  the  writ  or  bUlj 

— wlieraforft  he  pnys  jadgm6iit,'a&d  that  th«  iftid  writ  and  difllantioB  (w 
bill)  may  be  adjudged  good,  and  that  the  laid  <Z  2>.  mMsy  aaaww  ofw,  Ae. 


where  the  plea  was  to  the  personj 

—wherefore  he  prayt  jud^nent,  and  that  the  laid  0,  D,  may  aafwer  ofw, 
Ac.,  (d.) 

A    BBPLIOATIOK  TO   A    PLBA    IN  BAB  haS   thls   eOfllflMltCe- 

ment: 

—•ays  that  by  reaion  of  anything  in  the  said  plea  alleged  he  oo^i  not  to 
be  barred  from  haying  and  maintaining  his  aforesaid  aotion  against  him,  the 
said  C.  D. ;  becanse,  he  says,  Ac. 

This  formala  is  oommonly  oaUed  preolMfi  iMm. 
The  comhaum  is  thus: 
in  dtbty 


-^wherefore  he  prays  jndgmenti  and  his  debt  afimeaid,  togitthsr  with  hm 
damages  by  him  sostained  by  leaaon  of  the  detention  thereof  to  be  a^^dgMl 

to  him. 

in  eovenani^ 

— wherefore  he  prays  judgment,  and  his  damages  by  him  siiBtained  by  reason 
of  the  said  breach  of  ooyenant.  to  be  a^jndged  to  Idm. 

in  trespass^ 

— ^wherefore  he  prays  judgment,  and  his  damages  by  him  sustained  by  reaaon 
of  the  committing  of  the  said  trespasses,  to  be  adjudged  to  him. 

(e.)  1  Went.,  42 ;  1  Arch.,  309. 

(d)  1  Went .  43,  46,  54 ;  lArch.,S09;  Bast.  Ent.,126a.;  Bissev.Har- 
court,  3  Mod  281 ;  1  Salk.,  177 ;  1  Show.,  166;  Carth.,  137,  8.  C.  As  to  the 
tases  in  which  the  ccndtaioH  should  be  different,  and  should  pray  damages, 
see  2  Sannd.,  211.  n.  1 ;  Medina  e.  Stoughton,  Ld.  Bay.,  604;  Co.  Eut^  ISo 
a;  Idl.  Ent.  123;  Lib.  Flao.,  1. 
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in  trespass  on  the  ease^  in  assumpsUj 

— whenfore  he  yT%j%  judgment,  and  his  dunBgei  by  fai&a  raiteiiied  bj  i< 
of  the  not  performing  of  the  said  aeyeral  promieet  aad  uadertakingi,  to  be 

adjudged  to  him. 

in  trespass  on  the  ease  in  general^ 

--wherefore  he  prayi  judgment,  and  his  damagM  by  him  foetauied  by  reaeoB 
of  the  committing  of  the  said  several  grieyances,  to  be  adjudged  to  him. 

And  BO,  in  all  other  actions,  the  replication  concludes  wiHi 
^  prayer  of  judgment  for  damages  or  other  appropriate 
•  edressy  according  to  the  nature  of  the  action,  {e.) 

With  respect  to  pleadings  subsequent  to  the  replica- 
tion, it  will  be  sufficient  to  observe,  in  general,  that  those 
#>n  the  part  of  the  defendant  follow  the  same  form  of  com- 
taencement  and  conclusum  as  the  plea;  those  on  the  part  of 
the  plaintiff,  the  same  as  the  replication. 

These  forms  are  subject  to  the  following  variations. 

First,  with  respect  to  pleas  in  abatement.  Matters  of  abate- 
ment, in  general,  only  render  the  writ  abaiable  upon  plea; 
but  there  are  others,  such  as  the  death  of  the  plaintiff  or 
defendant  before  verdict  or  judgment  by  default,  that  are 
said  to  abate  it  de  facto;  that  is,  by  their  own  immediate 
effect,  and  before  plea;  the  only  use  of  the  plea,  in  such 
cases,  being  to  give  the  court  notice  of  the  fact,  (/.)  Where 
the  writ  is  merely  abataMe,  the  forms  of  conclusion  above 
given  are  to  be  observed;  but,  when  abated  de  facto,  the 
conclusion  must  pray,  '^whether  the  court  will  further  pro- 
ceed;*'' for  the  writ  being  already,  and  ipso  facto,  abated, 
it  would  be  improper  to  pray  "  that  it  may  be  quashed,"  {gJ) 

Again,  when  a  plea  in  bar  is  pleaded  pvis  darreign  can- 
Unuance,  (A,)  it  has,  instead  of  the  ordinary  actio  non,  a  com- 

(e.)  See  the  forms,  2  Chitty,  615, 628, 630,  641,  Ist  edit. ;  1  Arch.,  410, 442. 

(/.)  B£»c.  Ab.,  Abatement,  E.,  Q.,  F. ;  Com.  Dig.,  Abatement,  £.  17 ;  3 
Saund.,  210,  n.  1. 

ig.)  Com.  Dig.,  Abatement,  H.  33, 1. 12;  2  SaoncU  210,  n.  1 ;  Hallowee  « 
Lucy,  3  Lev.,  120. 

(h.)  Ab  to  thie  kind  of  plea,  bm  mpra,  p.  97. 
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mtnceTnent  and  condusian  of  actio  rum  uUerius;  as  iu  the 
example,  {supra^  p.  98.) 

So,  if  a  plea  in  bar  be  founded  on  any  matter  aricdng 
after  the  (xmimeneement  of  the  aetionj  though  it  be  not  pleaded 
after  a  premus  plea,  and  therefore  not  pais  darreign  col* 
tinnance,  jet  it  parsues,  in  that  case  also,  in  its  commence 
ment  and  conclueiariy  the  same  form  of  actio  rum  uUeriu& 
instead  of  actio  rum  generally,  (t;)  for  the  actio  rum  is  taket 
to  refer,  in  point  of  time,  to  the  commencement  of  the 
suit,  and  not  to  the  time  of  plea  pleaded,  and  would, 
therefore,  in  the  case  supposed,  be  improper,  (A:.) 

Again,  all  pleadings  by  way  of  estoppel  have  a  com- 
mencemmt  and  coru:litsum  peculiar  to  themselves.  A  plea  in 
estoppel  has  the  following  commencement:  ^^says  that  the 
said  A.  B.  ought  not  to  be  admitted  to  say«"  (stating  the 
allegation  to  which  the  estoppel  relates;)  and  the  following 
conclusion:  '^wherefore  he  prays  judgment  if  the  said  A. 
B.  ought  to  be  admitted,  against  his  own  acknowledgment, 
by  his  deed  aforesaid,"  (or  otherwise,  according  to  the 
matter  of  the  estoppel,)  .'^to  say  that,"  (stating  the  alle- 
gation to  which  the  estoppel  relates,)  {L)  A  repUcatum,  by 
way  of  estoppel,  to  a  plea,  either  in  abatement  or  bar,  has 
this  commerusemerU:  *^says  that  the  said  C  D.  ought  not  to 
be  admitted  to  plead  the  said  plea  by  him  above  pleaded ; 
because,  he  says,  &c.,  (m.)  Its  conclusumj  in  case  of  a  plea 
in  abatement  J  is  as  follows:  ^^  wherefore  he  prays  judgment 
if  the  said  C.  D.  ought  to  be  admitted  to  his  said  plea,  con- 
trary to  his  own  acknowledgment,  &c.,  and  that  he  may 
answer  over,"  &c.,  (n.)  In  case  of  a  plea  in  bar:  where- 
fore he  prays  ^^judgment  if  the  said  C.  D.  ought  to  be 
admitteif,  contrary  to  his  own  acknowledgment,  ftc.,  to 
plead,  that,"  (stating  the  allegation  to  which  the  estoppel 


(i.)  Le  Brat «.  PftpUlon,  4  Eaet,  602 ;  2  Chitty,  421,  Ut  edit. 

(k.)  Le  Bret  V.  Paraion,  4  Eaet,  602 ;  Etuis  v.  ProeMr,  8  T.  fi.,  1S6 ;  Selw, 

Ni.  Pri.,  138. 
{I)  1  Arch..  202;  Veele  «.  Warner,  1  Sftoad.,  326;  3  £d.  Ill,  21. 

(m.)  Took  e.  QlaMook,  1  Sftand.,  267 ;  2  Chiitv.  600,  602,  Ut  edit 

(n.)  2  Ohitfcy  600. 
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relates,)  (o.)  B^amders  and  svbsequofU  pUadmgs  follow  the 
forms  of  pleas  and  replicatioDs  respectively,  (p.) 

Again,  if  any  pleading  be  intended  to  apply  to  part  only 
of  the  matter  adversely  alleged,  it  mnst  be  qualified  accord- 
ingly, in  its  commencemerU  and  ccnclusionj  {q.) 

Another  variation  occurs  in  the  action  of  replemn.  Avow- 
ries and  cognizances,  instead  of  being  pleaded  with  actio 
non,  commence  thus :  an  avowry,  that  the  defendant  '^  u)eU 
avows;  "  a  cognizance,  that  he  ^^weU  acknowledges'^  the  tak- 
ing, &c;  and  conclude  thus:  that  the  defendant  ^^ prays 
judgment  and  a  return  of  the  said  goods  and  chattels, 
together  with  his  damages,  &c.,  according  to  the  form  of 
the  statute  in  such  case  made  and  provided,  to  be  adjudged 
to  him,"  A;c.  And  the  subsequent  pleadings  have  corres- 
pondent variations,  (r.) 

Lastly,  when,  in  an  action  of  debt  on  bond^  some  mattei 
is  pleaded  in  bar,  tending  to  show  that  the  plaintiff  never 
had  any  right  of  action^  and  not  matter  in  discharge  of  a  right 
once  existing^  (as,  for  example,  when  it  is  pleaded  that  the 
bond  was  void  for  some  illegality,)  the  plea  in  that  case, 
instead  of  actio  nonj  has  the  following  commencementj  com- 
monly called  onerari  non:  ^^says  that  he  ought  not  to  be 
charged  with  the  said  debt,  by  virtue  of  the  said  supposed 
writing  obligatory,  because,  he  says,"  &c.  And  the  conclu- 
sion is  thus:  ^^ wherefore  he  prays  judgment  if  he  ought 
to  be  charged  with  the  said  debt  by  virtue  of  the  said  sup- 
posed writing  obligatory,"  (s.) 

While  pleadings  have  thus,  in  general,  the  formal  com- 
mencernents  and  conclusions^  (^,)  there  is  an  exception  (as 
already  noticed)  in  the  case  of  all  such  pleadinga  as  tender 
issue.    These,  instead  of  the  conclusion  with  a  prayer  of 


(o.)  2  Chitty.  692,  Ist  edit. 
Ip.)  Veale  v,  Warner,  1  Saund.,  326. 

{q.)  Weeks  «.  Peach,  1  Salk.,  179.    (See  the  example,  tmpra,  p.  26S.) 
(r.)  See  ezamplee,  8  Went.,  106, 107, 109, 112,  &o. 
(«.)  Com.  Big.,  Pleader,  £.  27;  Brown  «.  Gomiah,  Salk.,  516; 
PiUcinB,  1  Saund.,  14  b. ;  i&u2,  290,  n.  3. 
(i)  See  Appendix,  noto  70. 
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judgmenif  as  in  the  above  forms,  conclude  (in  the  case  of 
the  trial  by  jury)  to  the  country;  or  (if  a  different  mode  of 
trial  be  proposed)  with  other  appropriate  formulae,  as 
explained  under  the  second  rule  of  the  first  section,  {jl) 
Pleadings  which  tender  issue  have,  however,  the  formal 
commmcemenJLSy  with  the  exception  of  the  general  issueSy , 
which  have  neither  formal  commencement  nor  conclusion^ 
in  the  sense  to  which  the  present  rule  refers. 

In  general,  a  defect  or  impropriety  in  the  commeficement 
and  conclusion  of  a  pleading  is  ground  for  demurrer,  (x.) 
But  if  the  commencement  pray  the  proper  judgment,  it  seems 
to  be  sufficient,  though  judgment  be  prayed  in  an  improper 
form  in  the  conclusion^  {y.)  And  the  converse  case,  as  to 
a  right  prayer  in  the  conclusion^  with  an  improper  commence^ 
menty  has  been  decided  the  same  way,  {z,)  So,  if  judgment 
be  simply  prayed,  without  specifying  what  judgment,  it  is 
said  to  be  sufficient;  and  it  is  laid  down  that  the  court 
will,  in  that  case,  ex  officio,  award  the  proper  legal  conse 
quence,  (a.)  It  seems,  however,  that  these  relaxations 
from  the  rule  do  not  apply  to  pleas  in  aJbaUment;  the  court 
requiring  greater  strictness  in  these  pleas,  with  a  view  to 
discourage  their  use,  (6.) 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  commencemeni  and  conclusion 
of  a  plea  are  in  such  form  as  to  indicate  the  view  in  which 
it  is  pleaded,  and  to  mark  its  object  and  tendency,  as  being 
either  to  the  jurisdiction,  in  suspension,  in  abatement,  oi 
in  bar.    It  is  therefore  held  that  the  class  and  character 

(u,)  Atpra,  p.  227. 

(x.)  Nowlaa  v.  Qeddes,  1  East,  634;  WiUon  v.  Kemp,  2  M.  A  S.,  549.  Le 
Bret  V.  PapiUon,  4  East,  502;  Com.  Dig.,  Pleader,  £.  27;  Weeks  v.  Peach,  1 
Balk..  179;  Powell  v.  Follerton,  2  Bos.  A  Pul.,  420.  But  in  some  eases,  a 
bad  oonclusion  makes  the  plea  a  mere  nnUity,  aod  operates  as  a  diMotm- 
if  nuance,  (Bisae  «.  Harconrt.  3  Mod.,  281;  1  Salk.,  177;  1  Show.,  155; 
Carth.,  137,  8.  C. ;  Weeks  v.  Peach,  1  Salk.,  179.) 

(y.)  Street  v.  Hopkinson,  Bep.  Temp.  Hard.,  345. 

(s.)  Talbot  V.  Hopewood,  Fort,  335. 

(a.)  1  (TiiUy ,  445, 639, 1st  edit. ;  Le  Bret  v.  PapiUon,  4  Kast,  502;  1  Raimd., 
W,  n.  1.  . 

(6.)  Tbs  King  v.  ShakespMn,  10  Kast,  S3;  Attwood  v.  DaTis,  1  Ban.  4 
Aid.,  172.    Bee  Appendix,  note  71. 
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of  a  plea  depend  upon  these  its  formula  parts,  which  is 
orditiarilj  expressed  by  the  mazimy  conclusio  fiM^it  placi- 
tarn,  (e.)  Accordingly,  if  it  commence  and  condnde  as 
in  bar,  bat  contain  matter  sufficient  only  to  abate  the  writ, 
it  is  a  bad  plea  in  bar,  and  no  plea  in  abatement,  (d.)  And, 
/On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  held  that  if  a  plea  com* 
mence  and  conclude,  as  in  abatement,  and  show  matter  in 
bar,  it  is  a  plea  in  abatement  and  not  in  bar,  {e.) 

As  the  commencement  and  conclusion  have  this  effect  of 
defining  the  character  of  the  plea^  so  they  have  the  same 
tendency  in  the  repUcaUon  and  subseqiunt  fleadinga.  For 
example,  they  serve  to  show  whether  the  pleading  be 
intended  as  in  confession  and  avoidance  or  estoppel,  and 
whether  intended  to  be  pleaded  to  the  whole  or  to  part 
From  these  considerations,  it  is  apparent  that  they  are 
forms  which,  on  the  whole,  materially  tend  to  clearness 
and  precision  in  pleading;  and  they  have,  for  that  reason, 
been  considered  under  this  section. 

In  connection  with  the  rule  last  mentioned,  and  in  a 
view  to  the  same  objects  of  clearness  and  precision,  is 
established  the  following  rule: 

BULE  IX. 

A  FLEAOISG  WHIOH  IB  BAD  IV  PABT  IB  BAD  ALTOeSTHlB,  (/.) 

The  meaning  of  this  rule  is  that,  if  in  any  material  part 
of  a  pleading,  or  in  reference  to  any  of  the  material  things 
which  it  undertakes  to  answer,  or  to  either  of  the  parties 
answering,  the  pleading  be  bad,  though  in  other  respects 
it  be  free  from  objection,  the  whole  of  it  is  open  to  demur- 

(c )  Street  v.  Hopkinfion,  Bep.  Temp.  Hardw.,  346 ;  Medina  v.  Stonghton,  I 
Ld,  Ray.,  593;  Talbot  v,  Hopewood,  Fort.,  336. 

{d)  Nowlan  v.  Geddes,  1  East,  934 ;  WaUis  v.  Savil,  1  Lntw.,  41 ;  2  Sannd.,  209 
d.,  n.  l.per  Littleton,  J.;  36 Hen.  VI,  18;  Medinav.Stacighton,l  Ld.Ba7.,503. 

(«.)  Medina  v.  Stonghton,  1  Ld.  Bay.,  693 ;  Qodaon  v.  Good,  6  Tannt,  687. 
See  Appendix,  note  72. 

(/.)  Com.  Dig.,  Pleader,  E.  36,  F.  25;  1  Sannd.,  28,  n.  2;  Webb  v.  Martin, 
1  Lev.,  48 ;  Rowe  v.  Tntte,  Willee,  14;  Tmeman  «.  Hnrst,  1  T.  R.,  40;  Web- 
ber V.  TiviU,  2  Sannd.,  127;  Doffield  v.  Scott,  3  T.  B.,  374;  Hedges  v.  Char- 
man,  2  Bing.,  523 ;  Earl  of  St.  Qermaini «.  Willaa,  2  Bsm.  k  Cres.,  216 
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rei ;  k»o  that,  if  the  objection  be  good,  the  v^hole  pleading 
in  question  is  overruled,  and  judgment  given  accordingly. 
Thus,  if  in  a  declaration  of  assumpsit  two  different  prom 
ises  be  alleged  in  two  different  counts,  and  the  defend- 
ant plead  in  bar  to  both  counts  conjointly  the  statute  of 
limitations,  viz,  that  he  did  not  promise  within  six  years, 
and  the  plea  be  an  insufficient  aufwer  as  to  one  of  the 
counts,  but  a  good  bar  to  the  other,  the  whole  plea  is  bud, 
and  neither  promise  is  sufficiently  answered,  {g.)  So, 
where  to  an  action  of  trespass  for  false  imprisonment 
against  two  defendants,  they  pleaded  that  one  of  them,  A., 
having  ground  to  believe  that  his  horse  had  been  stolen 
by  the  plaintiff,  gave  him  in  charge  to  the  other  defendant, 
a  constable,  whereupon  the  constable  and  A.y  in  his  aid 
and  by  his  command,  laid  hands  on  the .  plaintiff,  Ac,  the 
plea  was  adjudged  to  be  bad  as  to  both  defendants,  because 
it  showed  no  reasonable  ground  of  suspicion:  for^.  could 
not  justify  the  arrest  without  showing  such  ground;  and 
though  the  case  might  be  different  as  to  the  constable, 
whose  duty  was  to  act  on  the  charge,  and  not  to  deliberate, 
yet  as  he  had  not  pleaded  separately,  but  had  joined  in 
A.'s  justification,  the  plea  was  bad  as  to  him  also,  (A.) 

This  rule  seems  to  result  from  that  which  requires  each 
pleading  to  have  its  proper  formal  commencement  and 
conclusion.  For  by  those  forms  (it  will  be  observed)  the 
matter  which  any  pleading  contains  is  offered  as  an  entire 
answer  to  the  whole  of  that  which  last  preceded.  Thus, 
in  the  first  example  above  given,  the  defendant  would  al- 
lege, in  the  commencement  of  his  plea,  that  the  plaintiff 
**  ought  not  to  have  or  maintain  his  action"  for  the  reason 
therein  assigned;  and,  therefore,  he  would  pray  judgment, 
Ac,  as  to  the  whole  action  in  the  conclusion.  If,  there- 
fore, the  answer  be  insufficient  as  to  one  count,  it  cannot 
avail  as  to  the  other;  because,  if  taken  as  a  plea  to  the 
latter  only,  the  commencement  and  conclusion  would  be  wrong. 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  there  is  but  one  plea,  and  conse- 

)  Webb  V.  Martin,  1  Lev.,  48. 
Hedges  v.  Chapman,  2  Bing.,  523. 
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quentl;  but  one  commencement  and  oouelnsion;  bat  if 
the  defendants  should  plead  the  statute  in  bar  to  the  first 
count  separately,  and  then  plead  it  to  the  second  count 
with  a  new  commencement  and  conclusion,  thus  making 
two  pleas  instead  of  one,  the  invalidity  of  one  of  these 
pleas  could  not  vitiate  the  other. 

As  the  declaration  contains  no  commencement  or  con 
elusion  of  the  kind  to  which  the  last  rule  relates,  so,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  declaration  does  not  fall  within  the  rule 
now  in  question.  Therefore,  if  a  declaration  be  good  in 
part,  though  bad  as  to  another  part  relating  to  a  distinct 
demand  divisible  from  the  rest,  and  the  defendant  demur  to 
the  whole,  instead  of  confining  his  demurrer  to  the  faulty 
part  only,  the  court  will  give  judgment  for  the  plaintiflT,  (i.) 
It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  the  rule  applies  only  to  ma- 
terial allegations;  for  where  the  objectionable  matter  is 
mere  surplusage,  and  unnecessarily  introduced,  (the  an-, 
swer  being  complete  without  it,)  its  introduction  does  not 
vitiate  the  rest  of  the  pleading,  (k) 

SECTION  VI. 

ON  BUIilS  WHICH   TIND  TO  PREVENT  PBOUZITT  AND  DUiAT  IN 

PLBADINO. 

RULE  I. 

THEBE  MUST  BE  VO  DEPABTUBB  IE  PLEADDie,  (2.) 

A.  departure  takes  place  when,  in  any  pleading,  the  party 
deserts  the  ground  that  he  took  in  his  last  antecedent  plead- 
ing, and  resorts  to  another,  (m.) 


(i.)  1  Sannd.,  286,  n.  9;  Bac.  Ab.,  Pleas,  Ac.,  B.  6;  Gutforthay  v.  Taylor. 
Raym.,  395 ;  Jndin  v.  Samuel,  1  New  Rep.,  43 ;  Benbridge  v.  Bay,  1  Salk., 
21 8 ;  Powdick  v.  Lyon,  11  Eaat,  666 ;  Amory  v.  Brodrick,  5  Barn.  A  Aid..  712. 

(h.)  Duffield  V.  Scott.  3  T.  R.,  377. 

(Y)  Co.  Litt..304:   Richards  v.  Hodges,  2  Sannd.,  84;  Dndlow  «.  Watch- 
orn.  16  Eaat.  39;  Tolpntt  v.  Wells,  1  M.  A  S..  396;  Fisher  r.  Pimbley,  11 
East.  1S8 ;  Winstone  v.  Linn.  1  Bam.  A  Ores..  460.    And  see  the  nmr  eront 
anlhorities  collected  in  Com.  Dig.  Pleader.  F.  7,  F.  11 ;    Bac.  Ab..  Pleas 
Ac,  L.;  Vin.  Ab.,  tit.  Departnie;  1  Arch.,  247. 263     See  Appendix,  note  73 

(m.'J  Co.  LiU.,  304  a.;  2  Saund..  84.  n.  J. 
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A  departure  obvioaelj  can  never  take  place  till  the  )tpK- 

Of  departure  in  the  replication  the  following  is  an  exam- 
pie.  In  assumpsit  the  plaintiffs,  as  executors,  declared  on 
several  promises  alleged  to  have  been  made  to  the  testator  io 
his  lifetime.  The  defendant  pleaded  that  she  did  not  prom- 
v&e  within  six  years  before  the  obtaining  of  the  original 
writ  of  the  plaintiffs.  The  plaintifis  replied  that,  within  six 
years  before  the  obtaining  of  the  original  writ,  the  letters 
testamentary  were  granted  to  them,  whereby  the  action 
accrued  to  thenif  the  said  plaintiffSy  within  six  years.  The 
court  held  this  to  be  a  departure ;  as  in  the  declaration 
they  had  laid  promises  to  the  testator^  but  in  the  replica- 
tion alleged  the  right  of  action  to  accrue  to  themselves  as 
executors^  (n.)  They  ought  to  hatve  laid  promisee  to  them- 
selves, as  executors,  in  the  declaration,  if  they  meant  to 
put  their  action  on  this  ground. 

But  a  departure  does  not  occur  so  frequently  in  the  rep- 
lication as  in  the  rejoinder. 

In  debt  on  a  bond  conditioned  to  perform  an  award,  so 
that  the  same  were  delivered  to  the  defendant  by  a  certain 
time,  the  defendant  pleaded  that  the  arbitrators  did  not  make 
my  award.  The  plaintiff  replied  that  the  arbitrators  did 
make  an  award  to  such  an  effect,  and  that  the  same  was 
tendered  by  the  proper  time.  The  defendant  rejoined  thai 
the  award  was  not  so  tendered.  On  demurrer,  it  was  objected 
that  the  rejoinder  was  a  departure  from  the  pica  in  bar; 
^*  for,  in  the  plea  in  bar,  the  defendant  says  that  the  arbi- 
trators made  no  award ;  and  now,  in  his  rejoinder,  he  has 
implicitly  confessed  that  the  arbitrators  have  made  an 
award,  but  says  that  it  was  not  tendered  according  to  the 
condition ;  which  is  a  plain  departure :  for  it  is  one  thing 
not  to  make  an  award  and  another  thing  not  to  tender  it 
when  made.  And  although  both  these  things  are  neces- 
sary by  the  condition  of  the  bond  to  bind  the  defendant 
to  perform  the  award,  yet  the  defendant  ought  only  to  rely 


(n.)  HickLian  v.  Walker.  Willee.  27. 
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apon  one  or  the  other  by  itself/'  &e.  *^  Bat  if  the  truth 
had  been  tliat  although  the  award  was  made,  yet  it  was  uot 
tendered  according  to  the  condition,  the  defendant  should 
have  pleaded  so  at  first  in  his  plea,"  &c.  And  the  court 
gave  judgment  accordingly,  (o.)  So,  in  debt  on  a  bond 
conditioned  to  keep  the  plaintiff  harmless  and  indemni- 
fied from  all  suits,  &c.,  of  one  Thomas  Cook,  the  defend- 
ants pleaded  that  they  had  kept  the  plainiiffa  harrnksaj  (p,)  &c 
The  plaintifis  replied  that  Cook  sued  them,  and  so  the 
defendant  had  not  kept  them  harmless,  &c.  The  defend- 
ant's rejoined  that  they  had  not  any  notice  of  the  damnifiecUian. 
And  the  court  held,  first,  that  the  matter  of  the  rejoinder 
was  bad,  as  the  plaintiffii  were  not  bound  to  give  notice ; 
and,  secondly,  that  the  rejoinder  was  a  departure  firom  the 
plea  in  bar;  **  for,  in  the  bar,  the  defendants  pleaded  that 
they  have  saved  harmless  the  plaintiffi,  and,  in  the  re- 
joinder, confess  that  they  have  not  saved  harmless,  but 
they  had  not  notice  of  the  damnification ;  which  is  a  plain 
departure,"  (q.)  So,  in  debt  on  a  bond  conditioned  to  per- 
form the  covenants  in  an  indenture  of  lease,  one  of  which 
was  that  the  lessee,  at  every  felling  of  wood,  would  make 
a  fence,  the  defendant,  pleaded  thai  he  had  not  felled  any 
wood^  &c.  The  plaintiff  replied  that  he  felled  two  acres  of 
wood,  but  made  no  fence.  The  defendant  rejoined  that  he 
did  make  a  fence.    This  was  adjudged  a  departure,  (r.) 

These,  it  will  be  observed,  are  cases  in  which  the  party 
deserts  the  ground,  in  point  of  faciy  that  he  had  first  taken. 
But  it  is  also  a  departure  if  he  puts  the  same  fauots  on  a 
new  ground  in  point  of  law;  as  if  he  relies  on  the  effect 
df  the  common  law  in  his  declaration,  and  on  a  custom 
iu  his  replication ;  or  on  the  effect  of  the  common  law  in 
his  plea,  and  a  statute  iu  his  rejoinder.     Thus,  where  the 


(o.)  HobertB  v.  Mariett.  2  tiaand.,  188. 

{p.)  This  plea  was  bad,  for  not  showing  how  the^  had  kept  hannlen,  (1 
oannd.,  117,  n.  1,  $upra,  p.  322 ;  bat  the  oonrt  held  Uie  fault  cured  by  plead 
'ng  OTer.     Vide  tupra,  p.  162. 

{q.^  Cutler  v.  Sonihern.  1  Saand.,  116. 

(f .)  Dyer.  253  b. 
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plaintiff  declared  in  oovenant  on  an  ludenture  of  appren 
ticeshipy  by  which  the  defendant  was  to  serve  him  for  seven 
years,  and  asngned,  as  breach  of  covenant,  that  the  de- 
fendant depaited  within  the  seven  years,  :rnd  tbe  defend- 
ant pleaded  infancy,  to  which  the  plaintiff  replied  that,  by 
the  cnstom  of  London,  infeuits  may  bind  themselves  appren- 
tices, this  was  considered  as  a  departure,  {s.)  Again,  in 
trespass,  the  defendant  made  title  to  the  premises,  pleading 
a  demise  for  fftg  years  made  by  the  college  of  R.  The 
plaintiff  replied  that  there  was  another  prior  lease  of  the 
same  premises,  which  had  been  assigned  to  the  defendant, 
and  which  was  unexpired  at  the  time  of  making  the  said 
lease  for  fifty  years ;  and  alleged  a  proviso  in  the  act  of  81 
Henry  VIII,  c.  18,  avoiding  all  leases  by  the  colleges  to 
which  that  act  relates  made  under  such  circumstances  at 
the  lease  last  mentioned.  The  defendant,  in  his  rejoinder, 
pleaded  another  proviso  in  the  statute,  which  allowed  such 
leases  to  be  good  for  iwerUif-one  yearSy  if  made  to  the  same 
person,  &c.;  and.  that,  by  virtue  thereof,  the  demise  stated 
in  his  plea  was  available  for  twenty-one  years  at  least. 
The  judges  held  the  rejoinder  to  be  a  departure  from  the 
plea;  *^  for,  in  the  bar,  he  pleads  a  lease  of  fifty  years,  and, 
in  the  rejoinder,  he  concludes  upon  a  lease  for  twenty-one 
years,"  &c.  And  they  observed  that  '^  the  defendant  might 
have  shown  the  statute  and  the  whole  matter  at  first,"  {U) 

To  show  more  distinctly  the  nature  of  a  departure,  it 
may  be  useful,  on  the  other  hand,  to  give  some  examples 
of  cases  that  have  been  held  not  to  fall  within  that  objec- 
tion. 

In  debt  on  a  bond  conditioned  to  perform  covenants^ 
one  of  which  was  that  the  defendant  should  account  for 
all  sums  of  money  that  he  should  receive,  the  defendant 
pleaded  performance.  The  plaintiff  replied  that  26/.  came 
to  his  hands  for  which  he  had  not  accounted.  The  defend- 
ant rejoined  that  he  accounted  modo  sequente,  viz,  tfaat^ 


(«.)  Mole  V.  Wallis»  1  Ley.,  81. 

(t)  Falmtntoii «.  Btowud,  Flowd.,  IQti  Sy«,  101  k.  8. 0. 
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certaiii  malefEu^tors  broke  into  his  counting-h  >ui»^  anU 
stole  it,  wherewith  he  acquainted  the  plaintiff  And  it 
wa8  argued  on  demurrer  '^  that  the  rejoinder  is  a  depart- 
ure ;  for  fulfilliog  a  covenant  to  account  cannot  be  intended 
but  by  actual  accounting;  whereas  the  rejoinder  does  uot 
show  an  account,  but  an  excuse  for  not  accounting."  But 
the  court  held  that  showing  he  was  robbed  is  giving  an 
account,  and  therefore  there  was  no  departure,  (u.)  So,  in 
debt  on  a  bond  conditioned  to  indemnify  the  plaintiff  from 
all  tonnage  of  certain  coals  due  to  W.  B.j  the  defendant 
pleaded  non  damrdjkatus ;  to  which  the  plaintiff  replied 
that  for  bL  of  tonnage  of  coals  due  to  W.  B,  his  barge 
was  distrained;  and  the  defendant  rejoined  that  no  tonnage 
was  due  to  W.  B.  for  the  coals.  To  this  the  plaintiff  de- 
laurred,  *'  supposing  the  rejoinder  to  be  a  departure  from 
tne  plea;  for  the  defendant  having  pleaded  generally  that 
liie  plaintiff  was  not  damnified,  and  the  plaintiff  having 
ussigned  a  breach,  the  matter  of  the  rejoinder  is  only  by 
way  of  excuse,  confessing  and  avoiding  the  breach;  which 
ought  to  have  been  done  at  first,  and  uot  after  a  genera, 
plea  of  indemnity.  On  the  other  side,  it  was  insisted  that 
it  was  not  necessary  for  the  defendant  to  set  out  all  his 
case  at  first,  and  it  suffices  that  his  bar  is  supported  and 
strengthened  by  his  rejoinder.  And  of  this  opinion  was 
the  court,"  {x.)  Again,  in  an  action  of  trespass  on  the  case, 
for  illegally  taking  toll,  the  plaintiff,  in  his  declaration,  set 
forth  a  charter  of  26  Henry  Yl,  discharging  him  from  toll. 
The  defendant  pleaded  a  statute  resuming  the  liberties 
granted  by  Henry  VI.  The  plaintiff  replied  that  by  the 
statute  4  Henry  VII  such  liberties  were  revived.  And  this 
was  held  to  be  no  departure,  (y.)  Again,  in  an  action  of 
debt  on  a  bond  conditioned  for  the  performance  of  an 
award,  the  defendant  pleaded  that  the  arbitrators  did  not 
make  any  award :  the  plaintiff  replied  that  they  duly  made 


(u.)  Vere  v.  Smith,  2  Lev.,  6 ;  1  Vent.,  121.  S.  C. 

(7.)  Owen  V.  Reynolds,  Fort.  341 ;  oitad  Bae.  Ab.,  FleM,  4c.,  p.  462, 6(h  edit 

(y.  \  Wood  V.  Hawjcsheftd,  Yelv..  13. 
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their  awai'd,  setting  part  of  it  forth;  and  the  defeudaat,  m 
his  rejoinder,  set  forth  the  whole  award  verbatim ;  by  which 
it  appeared  that  the  award  was  bad  in  law,  being  made  as 
to  matters  not  within  the  submission.  To  this  rejoinder 
the  plain ti£f  demurred,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  depart- 
ure from  the  plea;  for  by  the  plea  it  had  been  alleged  that 
there  was  no  award,  which  meant  no  award  in  fact;  but  by 
the  rejoinder  it  appeared  that  there  had  been  an  award  in 
fact.  The  court,  however,  held  that  there  was  no  depart- 
ure ;  that  the  plea  of  no  award  meant  no  legal  and  valid 
award,  according  to  the  submission;  and  that  consequently 
the  rejoinder,  in  setting  the  award  forth,  and  showing  that 
it  was  not  conformable  to  the  subn:/3sion,  maintained  the 
plea,  (z.)  So,  in  all  cases  where  the  variance  between  the 
former  and  the  latter  pleading  is  on  a  point  not  maierialy 
there  is  no  departure.  Thus,  in  assumpsit,  if  the  declara- 
tion, iu  a  case  where  the  time  is  not  material,  (a,)  state  a 
promise  to  have  been  made  on  a  ^ven  day  ten  years  ago^ 
and  the  defendant  plead  that  he  did  not  promise  within 
six  years,  the  plaintifi*  may  reply  that  the  defendant  did 
promise  within  six  years  without  a  departure,  (6,)  because 
tiie  time  laid  in  the  declaration  was  immaterial. 

The  rule  agidnst  departure  is  evidently  necessary  to  pre- 
vent the  retardation  of  the  issue.  For  while  the  parties 
are  respectively  confined  to  the  grounds  they  have  fi  rst  taken 
in  their  declaration  and  plea,  the  process  of  pleading  will, 
as  formerly  demonstrated,  exhaust,  after  a  few  alternations 
of  statement,  the  whole  facts  involved  in  the  cause,  and 
thereby  develop  the  question  in  dispute,  (c.)  But  if  a  new 
ground  be  taken  in  any  part  of  the  series,  a  new  state  of 


(f.)  Fisher  v.  Pimbley,  11  EaBt,  188;  and  see  Badlow  v.  Watchoro,  16  East, 
29.  N.  B.  The  first  of  these  cases  jeems,  in  effect,  to  haye  oyemiled  some 
tbrmer  decisions.  See  Morgan  «.  Man,  1  Sid.,  180;  Baynu,  IH,S.  C;  Hard- 
ing V.  Holmes,  1  Wik.,  122;  Praed  v,  Dnchen  of  Ciimberland,  4  T.  R.,  586; 
3  E.  Bl.,  280. 

(a.)   Fwitfcupra.  p.  278. 

(6.)  Lee  v.  Rogers,  1  Iiev.,  110;  GoU  #.  Hawkini,  IC  Mod..  346.  E  P. 

(c.)  Aipra,  pp.  9a.  94. 
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factd  is  ii.troduced,  and  the  result  is  consequeotlj  post* 
poned.  Besides,  if  one  departure  were  allowed,  the  parties 
might,  on  the  same  principle,  shift  their  ground  aA  often  ai 
they  pleased ;  and  an  almost  indefinite  length  of  altered- 
tion  might,  in  some  cases,  be  the  consequence,  {d.) 

RULE  II. 

WHESB  ▲  PLEA  AXOUHTS  TO  THE  QBVSBAL  TBBOZ  IT  SHOULD  BB  80  PLXAI^BD,  (e.) 

It  has  been  explained,  in  a  former  part  of  the  work,  that 
in  most  actions  there  is  an  appropriate  form  of  plea,  called 
the  general  issue^  fixed  by  ancient  usage  as  the  proper 
method  of  traversing  the  declaration,  when  the  pleader 
means  to  deny  the  whole  or  the  principal  part  of  its  alle- 
gations, (/.)  The  meaning  of  the  present  rule  is,  that  if, 
instead  of  traversing  the  declaration  in  this  form,  the  party 
pleads  in  a  more  special  way  matter  which  is  construct- 
ively and  in  effect  the  same  as  the  general  issue,  such  plea 
will  be  bad,  and  the  general  issue  ought  to  be  substituted. 

Thus,  to  a  declaration  in  trespass  for  entering  the  plaint- 
iff's garden,  the  defendant  pleaded  that  the  plaintiff  had  no 
mch  garden.  This  was  ruled  to  be  ^'  no  plea,  for  it  amounts 
to  nothing  more  than  not  guilty;  for  if  he  had  no  such  gar- 
den, then  the  defendant  is  not  guilty."  So  the  defendant 
withdrew  his  plea,  and  said  not  guilty ^  (g.)  So,  in  trespass 
for  depasturing  the  plaintiff's  herbage,  non  depascit  herbas  is 
no  plea :  it  should  be,  not  guilty^  (A.)  So,  in  debt  for  the  price 
of  a  horse  sold,  thai  the  defendant  did  not  buy  is  no  plea, 
for  it  amounts  to  nU  debety  (t.)  Again,  in  trespass  for  enter- 
ed) Vide  2  Saund.,  84  a.  n.  1. 

(c.)  Co.  Litt.,  303  b;  Doct.  A  Stud.,  271,  272;  Com.  Dig..  Pleader,  E.  14; 
Bac.  Ab.,  Pleas,  Ac,  p.  370-376,  5th  edit.;  10  Hen.  VI,  16;  22  Hen.  VI.  37; 
Holler  V.  Bush,  Salk..  394;  Birch  v.  Wilson.  2  Mod..  277;  Lynnet  v.  Wood 
Cro.  Car.,  157;  Warner  v.  Wainaford,  Hob..  127;  Anon..  12  Mod.,  637;  Sam 
ders'fl  Case,  ibid.,  513;  Hallet  v.  Byri.  5  Mod.,  252. 

(/.)  Suprxt,  p.  168. 

Iff.)  10  Hen.  VI,  16. 

(h.)  Doct.  PI.,  42,  cites  22  Hen.  VI,  37. 

(t )  Vin.  Ab.,  Certaintv  in  Fleadingi,  E.  1&,  aifeei  Bra  Trftvena,  Ac,  pL 
J75    22Edw.  IV.  29 
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ing  the  plaintiff's  hoose,  and  keeping  possession  thereof 
for  a  certain  time,  the  defendant  pleaded  that  J,  S.  was 
seized  in  fee  thereof,  and,  being  so  seized,  gave  license  to  the 
defendant  to  enter  into  and  possess  the  house  till  he  shonld 
give  him  notice  to  leave  it;  that  thereupon  the  defendant 
entered  and  kept  the  house  for  the  time  mentioned  in  the 
declaration,  and  had  not  any  notice  to  leave  it  all  the  time. 
The  plaintiff  demurred  specially,  on  the  ground  that  this 
plea  amounted  to  the  general  issue,  not  guiUy;  and  the 
court  gave  j  udgment,  on  that  ground,  for  the  plaintiff,  [k.) 
So,  in  an  action  of  trover  for  divers  loads  of  corn,  the 
defendant  in  his  plea  entitled  himself  to  them  as  tithes 
severed.  The  plaintiff  demurred  specially,  on  the  ground 
that  the  plea  ^^  amounted  but  to  not  fftdlty;'*  and  the  court 
gave  judgment  for  the  plaintiff^  (/.)  So,  in  trespass  for 
brealdng  and  entering  the  plaintiff's  close,  if  the  defendant 
plead  a  demise  to  him  by  the  plaintiff,  by  virtue  whereof 
he,  the  defendant,  entered  and  was  possessed,  this  is  bad, 
as  amounting  to  the  general  issue,  not  gwUy^{m.)  So,  in 
debt  on  a  bond,  the  defendant  by  his  plea  confessed  the 
bond,  but  said  that  it  was  executed  to  another  person,  and 
not  to  the  plaintiff;  this  was  bad,  as  amounting  to  non  est 
factum^  (w.) 

These  examples  show  that  a  special  plea,  thus  improperly 
substituted  for  the  general  issue',  may  be  sometimes  in  a 
negative^  sometimes  in  an  affirmative  form.  When  in  the 
negatwe^  its  argumentativeness  (o)  will  often  serve  as  an  addi- 
tional test  of  its  faulty  quality.  Thus,  the  plea  in  the  first 
example,  **•  that  the  plaintiff  had  no  such  garden,"  is  evi- 
dently but  an  argumentative  allegation  that  the  defendant 
did  not  commit,  because  he  could  not  have  committed,  the 
trespass.  This,  however,  does  not  universally  hold;  for, 
in  the  second  and  third  examples,  the  allegations  that  the 

(k.)  i:iaiuiden'«  Case.  12  Mod.,  51S. 

(i)  Lynnet  v.  Wood,  Gro.  Car.,  157. 

(m.)  Jaqaet's  Gm6,  Sty..  366. 

(n.)  QiiEord  «.  PerkiDs,  1  Sid.,  460;  1  Vmt.,  77,  S.  C. 

(•.)  8t6  tht  niU  agMBfi  aignmmitativtDiM,  mipra,  p.  S37* 
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defeudant  ^^  did  aot  depasture/'  and  '^  did  uot  buy/  seem 
to  be  iu  as  direct  a  form  of  denial  as  that  of  not  guilty.  If 
the  plea  be  in  the  affirmaiwe^  the  following  considerations 
will  always  tend  to  detect  the  improper  constr action  If 
a  good  plea,  it  must  (as  formerly  shown)  be  taken  either  as 
a  traverse,  or  as  in  confession  and  avoidance,  {p.)  Kow, 
taken  as  a  traverse,  such  a  plea  is  clearly  open  to  the  objec- 
tion of  argumentativeness;  for  two  affirmatives  make  an 
argumentative  issue,  (9.)  Thus,  in  the  fourth  example,  tiie 
allegations  show  that  the  house  in  question  was  the  house 
of  J,  S. ;  and  they  therefore  deny  argnmentatively  that  it 
was  the  house  of  the  plaintiff,  as  stated  in  the  declaration 
On  the  other  hand,  if  a  plea  of  this  kind  be  intended  by 
way  of  confession  and  avoidance,  it  is  hsid  for  wantofcolor^ 
(r,)  for  it  admits  no  apparent  right  in  the  plaintiff.  Thus, 
in  the  same  example,  if  it  be  true  that  J.  S,  was  seized  in 
fee,  and  gave  license  to  the  defendant  to  enter,  who  entered 
accordingly,  this  excludes  all  title  of  possession  in  the 
plaintiff;  and  without  such  a  title  he  has  no  color  to  main- 
tain an  action  of  trespass,  {s.)  So,  in  the  example  where 
the  defendant  pleads  the  plaintiff's  own  demise,  the  same 
observation  applies;  for  if  the  plaintiff  demised  to  the  de- 
fendant, who  entered  accordingly,  the  plaintiff  would  then 
cease  to  have  any  title  of  possession;  and  he  consequently 
has  no  color  to  support  an  action  of  trespass. 

The  fault  of  wanting  color  being  in  this  manner  connected 
with  that  of  amounting  to  the  general  issvje^  it  is  accordingly 
held  that  a  plea  will  be  saved  from  the  latter  &ult  where 
express  color  is  given,  {L)  Thus,  in  the  example  of  express 
color  given  in  a  former  part  of  this  work,  (w,)  the  plea  is 
cured,  by  the  fictitious  color  of  title  there  given  to  the 


{p.)  Vide  ntpra,  pp.  166,  167. 
Iq.)  Vide  iupra,  p.  338. 
(r.)  Vide  tupra,  pp.  206,  206. 
(t )  See  Holler  v.  Bash,  Salk.,  394. 

(e.)  Anon.,  12  Mod.,  637;  Saimdm'sOM6,i6id,61S;  iTimttv.  Wood,Cro 
Car.,  167;  Birch  v.  Wilson,  2  Mod.,  271 
(«.)  A^prs,  pp.  210-213. 
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plaintilF,  of  the  objection  to  which  it  would  otherwise  be 
subject,  that  it  amcnnts  to  not  guilty.  So,  where  sufficient 
implied  color  is  given,  a  plea  will  never  be  open  to  this 
kind  of  objection.  And  it  is  further  to  be  observed  that, 
where  sufficient  implied  color  is  given,  the  plea  will  be 
equally  clear  of  this  objection,  even  though  it  consist  of 
matter  which  mighty  by  a  relaxation  of  practice^  be  given  in 
evidence  under  the  general  issue.  The  relaxation  here  referred 
to  is  that  formerly  noticed,  by  which  defendants  are  allowed, 
in  certain  actions,  to  prove,  under  this  issue,  matters  in  the 
nature  of  confession  and  avoidance;  as,  for  example,  in 
assumpsit,  a  release  or  payment,  {x.)  In  such  cases  the 
plain ti£r,  (as  formerly  stated,)  (^,)  though  allowed,  is  not 
obliged  to  plead  non  assumpsit,  but  may,  if  he  pleases,  plead 
specially  the  payment  or  release;  and  if  he  does,  such  plea 
is  not  open  to  the  objection  that  it  amounts  to  the  general 
issue,  (^.) 

It  is  said  that  the  court  is  not  bound  to  allow  this  ob- 
jection, but  that  it  is  in  its  discretion  to  allow  a  special 
plea,  amounting  to  the  general  issue,  if  it  involve  such 
matter  of  law  as  might  be  unfit  for  the  decision  of  a  jury, 
{a.)  It  is  also  said  that  as  the  court  has  such  discretion, 
the  proper  method  of  taking  advantage  of  this  fault  is  not 
bv  demurrer,  but  bv  motion  to  the  court  to  set  aside  the 
plea  and  enter  the  general  issue  instead  of  it,  (6.)  It  ap- 
pears from  the  books,  however,  that  the  objection  has 
frequently  been  allowed  on  demurrer. 

As  a  plea  amounting  to  the  general  issue  is  usually 
open  also  to  the  objection  of  being  argumentative^  or  that 
of  wanting  color^  we  sometimes  find  the  rule  in  question 
discussed  as  if  it  were  founded  entirely  in  a  view  to  those 


{x.)  Supra,  p.  175. 

(y.)  Supra,  p.  177. 

(2.)  Holler  V.  Bush,  Salk.,  394;  Husey  v.  Jacob,  Garth..  856;  Gvr  v. 
Hinchliff,  4  Bun.  &  Ores.,  547. 

(a.)  Bac  Ab.,  Pleat.  Ac.,  p.  374,  5Ui  edit;  Birch  v.  Wilflon,  2  Mod..  274; 
Carr  t .  ELnehlifi;  4  Bam.  St  Oree.,  547. 

(6.)  Wanwrt  Wainifocd,  Eab^  127;  Ward  ft  Bliuit*e  Oiee,  7  Leon.,  178 
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objections.  This,  however,  does  n\>t  seem  to  be  a  Ruffi- 
oiently  wide  foandation  for  the  rule;  for  there  are  iustancoa 
of  pleas  which  are  fiEialfy,  as  amounting  to  the  general 
issue,  which  yet  do  not  (as  already  observed)  seem  fiiirly 
open  to  the  objection  of  argumentativeness,  (c,)  and  which, 
on  the  other  hand,  being  of  the  negative  kind  or  by  way 
of  traverse,  require  no  color.  Besides,  there  is  express 
authority  for  holding  that  the  true  object  of  this  rule  is 
to  avoid  prolixity,  and  that  it  is  therefore  properly  classed 
under  the  present  section.  For  it  is  laid  down  that  '^the 
reason  of  pressing  a  general  issue  is  not  for  insufficiency 
of  the  plea,  but  not  to  make  long  records  when  there  is 
no  cause,"  (d) 

RULE  III. 

nTBPLimA0B  B  TO  BB  ATODBD,  («.) 

Surpbisage  is  here  taken  in  its  large  sense,  as  including 
unnecessary  matter  of  whatever  description,  (/.)  To  com- 
bine with  the  requisite  certainty  and  precision  the  greatest 
possible  brevity  is  now  justly  considered  as  the  perfection 
of  pleading.  This  principle,  however,  has  not  been  kept 
uniformly  in  view  at  every  era  of  the  science.  For  al- 
though it  appears  to  have  prevailed  at  the  earliest  periods, 
it  seems  to  have  been  nearly  forgotten  during  a  subsequent 
interval  of  our  legal  history,  {g;)  and  it  is  to  the  wisdom 
of  modern  judges  that  it  owes  its  revival  and  restoration. 

1.  The  rule  as  to  avoiding  surplusage  may  be  consid- 
ered,  first,  as  prescribing  the  omission  of  matter  whollj/ 
foreign.  An  example  of  the  violation  of  the  rule  in  this 
sense  occurs  when  a  plaintiff,  suing  a  defendant  upon 
one  of  the  covenants  in  a  long  deed,  sets  out,  in  his  decla- 

(c.)  Supra,  p.  ^61. 

(d,)  Warner  v.  Wainsford,  Hob.,  127;  Bee  abo  Com.  Dig.,  Pleader.  £.  13. 

(e.)  Bristow  v.  Wright,  Doag.,  667;  1  Saand.,  233,  n.  2;  Tatee  «.  Carlisle 
1  Black.  Rep.,  270. 

(/)  In  its  more  strict  and  confined  meaning,  it  imports  matter  wholly  lor 
•ign  and  irreloTant. 

(g.)  See  the  remarks  tf  8ir  M.  Hale,  Hist  of  Com.  Law,  ch.  yii,  viii. 
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latiou,  not  only  the  covenant  on  which  he  aies,  but  all  the 
other  covenants,  though  relating  to  matters  wlioUj  irrele- 
vant to  the  cause,  (A.) 

2.  Tho  rule  also  prescribes  the  omission  of  matter  which, 
though  not  wholly  foreign,  does  not  require  to  be  stated.  Any 
matters  will  fall  within  this  description  which,  under 
the  various  rules  enumerated  in  a  former  section  as  tend- 
ing to  limit  or  qualify  the  degree  of  certainty,  (i,)  it  is 
unnecessary  to  allege;  for  example,  matter  of  mere  m- 
dencBy  matter  of  laWy  or  other  things  which  the  court  officialbf 
notices  f  matter  coming  more  properly  from  the  other  side^  mat- 
ter necessarily  implied^  &c. 

8.  The  rule  prescribes,  generally,  the  cultivation  of 
breviti/y  or  avoidance  of  unnecessary  prolixity,  in  the  manr 
ner  of  statement  A  terse  style  of  allegation,  involving  a 
strict  retrenchment  of  unnecessary  words,  is  the  aim  of 
the  best  practitioners  in  pleading,  and  is  considered  as 
indicative  of  a  good  school. 

Surplusage,  however,  is  not  a  subject  for  demurrer;  the 
maxim  being  that  utile,  per  inutile,  non  vitiatur,  {k.)  But 
when  any  flagrant  fault  of  this  kind  occurs  and  is  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  court,  it  is  visited  with  the  censure  of 
the  judges,  {L)  They  have  also,  in  such  cases,  on  motion, 
referred  the  pleadings  to  the  master,  that  he  might  strike 
out  such  matter  as  is  redundant  and  capable  of  being 
omitted  without  injury  to  the  material  averments;  and,  in 
a  clear  case,  will  themselves  direct  such  matter  to  be  struck 
out.  And  the  party  offending  will  sometimes  have  to  pay 
the  costs  of  the  application,  (m.) 

(h.)  DundasB  v.  Lord  Weymoa^ii,  Cowp.,  666;  Prioe  v.  Fletcher,  ibul,  727; 
^hillipg  V.  Fielding.  2  H.  BL,  131. 

(•  )  Vide  «upro,  pp.  310-332. 

(*.)  Co.  Litt.,  303  b. 

(l.)  Tates  V.  Carliflle,  1  BlMk.,  270;  Prioe  «.  Fletcher,  Cowp.,  727. 

(m.)  Price  v.  Fletcher,  Cowp..  727;  BriBtow  t.  Wright.  Bong.,  667;  1  Tidd, 
667,  8th  edit ;  Nichol  v.  Wilton,  1  Cbxtty  Re|.,  449,  460;  Otfmaek  v  Ghm- 
dry,  3  Bani.  &  Aid.,  272;  Brindley  «.  Dennett,  3  Bing.,  184. 
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This  is  not  the  only  danger  arising  from  surplusage. 

Thongh  traverse  cannot  he  taken  (as  elsewhere  shown) 
on  an  immaterial  allegation,  (n,)  yet  it  often  happens  that 
when  material  matter  is  alleged,  with  an  unnecessary  detail 
of  circumstances,  the  essential  and  non-essential  parts  of 
the  statement  are,  in  their  nature,  so  connected  as  to  he 
incapable  of  separation ;  and  the  opposite  party  is  there- 
fore entitled  to  include,  under  his  traverse,  the  whole 
matter  alleged,  (o.)  The  consequence  evidently  is  that 
the  party  who  has  pleaded  with  such  unnecessary  particu-. 
larity  has  to  sustain  an  increased  burden  of  proof,  and 
incurs  greater  danger  of  failure  at  the  trial. 

Most  of  the  principal  rules  of  pleading  have  now  heen 
classed  in  reference  to  certain  common  objects  which 
each  class  or  set  of  rules  is  conceived  to  contemplate,  and 
have  been  explained  and  illustrated  in  their  connection 
with  these  objects  and  with  each  other.  But  there  still 
remain  certain  rules,  also  of  a  principal  or  primary  charac- 
ter, which  have  been  found  not  to  be  reducible  within  this 
principle  of  arrangement,  being,  in  respect  of  their  ob- 
jects, of  a  miscellaneous  and  unconnected  kind.  These 
will  form  the  subject  of  the  following  section 

SECTION  vn. 

OV  OXBTAIN   MISOBLLANEOUS  BUI^IB. 

These  rules  relate  either  to  the  dedaroMon^  the  jpfao,  or 
pleadings  in  general^  and  shall  be  considered  in  the  order 
thus  indicated. 

RULE  I. 

THE    DBOLA£ATIOH    SHOUIJ)    OOXMSBOE  WITH  ▲  KBOIIAL  OP   THB   OBieiSAL 

WBTT,  (p,) 

The  commencement  of  the  declaration,  in  personal  ac- 
tions, generally  consists  of  a  short  recital  of  the  arigincU  wriL 

(n.)  Supra,  p  236. 

(o.)  Vide  iupra,  p.  240. 

ip.)  Com.  Dig^  Pleadw,  0. 12. 
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Accordiugljy  where  the  writ  directs  the  sheritf  to  suinmon 
the  defendant,  as  in  deht  and  covenant,  (;,)  the  declaration 
begins,  '^  C.  D.  was  sumnumed  to  answer  A.  B.  of  a  plea,'' 
ftc,  (r.)  On  the  other  hand,  where  by  the  writ  the  defend- 
ant is  required  to  be  put  by  gages  and  safe  pledges^  as  in  tres- 
pass and  trespass  on  the  case,  (^,)  the  commencement  is, 
"  (7.  D.  was  attached  to  answer  A.  B.  of  a  plea,"  &c  ,  {t.)  The 
declaration  then  proceeds  further  to  recite  the  writ,  by 
showing  the  nature  of  the  particular  requisition  or  exigency 
of  that  instrument;  as,  for  example,  (in  debt,)  ^'of  a  plea 

that  he  render  to  the  said  A.  B.  the  sum  of pounds,*' 

&c.  For  further  example,  the  reader  may  be  referred  to 
the  different  specimens  of  declaration  given  in  the  first 
chapter.  From  these  it  will  appear  that  in  debt,  cove- 
nant, detinue,  and  trespass,  nearly  the  whole  original  writ 
is  recited;  but  not  in  trespass  on  the  case.  The  course 
was  formerly  the  same  in  the  latter  action  also;  but  as 
this  led  to  an  inconvenient  prolixity,  it  was  by  rule  of 
court  (l^)  provided,  that  in  that  and  some  other  actions 
it  shall  be  sufficient  to  mention  generally  the  nature 
of  the  action ;  thus :  '^  a  plea  of  trespass  upon  the  case," 
&c. ;  and  such  summary  form  has  accordingly  been  since 
used. 

In  real  and  rnixtd  actions,  the  writ  is,  in  general,  not  so 
formally  recited.  Thus,  in  the  writ  of  right  the  count  be- 
gins, "^.  B.  demands  against  C  JD.,"  &c.;  and  the  case  is 
the  same  in  formedon  and  dower,  (x.)  In  general,  however, 
it  will  be  observed  that  this  commencement  comprises  a 
repetition  of  the  tenor  of  the  writ ;  and  in  some  actions, 
as  in  quare  impedit,  {y^)  the  writ  is  as  formally  redted  as 
in  actions  personal. 


(q.)  Supra f  pp.  46,  47. 

(r.)  Vide  tupra  pp.  67, 68. 

(<.)  Vide  9upra  pp.  48, 50. 

(i.)  r«ic  n«pro.  pp.  70, 72. 

(u )  1  Tidd.,  436,  8th  adit ;  1  Sftond^  318,  a.  3. 

(2.)  See  the  fomiB  of  tiMM  ooanti]iitlMiiwtdiapt»,ii^^fa^pp.66^6i 

(y.)  Supra,  p  66. 
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The  recital  of  the  writ  is  a  form  which  the  declaratioQ 
has  borrowed  firom  the  style  in  which  it  was  entered  en 
record;  for  the  declaration  itself,  when  actually  pronounced 
in  court,  began,  in.  general,  with  the  words.  Ceo  vous  mon* 
stre,  &c.,  {z.) 

Though  the  writ,  as  recited  at  the  commencement  of  the 
declaration,  appear  to  be  erroneous,  yet  that  is  no  ground 
for  demurrer  to  the  declaration;  for  the  court  will  not 
judge  of  any  defect  in  the  original  writ  without  examina- 
tion of  the  instrument  itself,  (a.) 

The  rule  under  consideration  of  course  does  not  apply 
where  the  proceeding  b  by  biU ;  but  in  that  case  also  the 
declaration  has  ito  proper  formal  commencement. 

The  declaration  by  bill  commences  with  the  following 
formula:  ^^A.  B.  complains  of  C.  JD.,''  &c.;  and  in  the 
king's  bench  proceeds,  in  general,  to  allege  that  the  de- 
fendant is  *'  in  the  custody  of  the  marshal  of  the  marshal- 
sea  of  our  lord  the  now  king,  before  the  king  himRelf,"  (6;) 
viz,  that  he  is  a  prisoner  of  the  court;  but,  in  case  of  an 
action  against  an  attorney  or  officer  of  the  court,  it  alleges 
the  defendant  to  be  such  attorney  or  officer,  without  8tat- 
iug  him  to  be  in  custody,  &c.  In  the  common  pleas,  the 
capacity  of  the  defendant,  as  attorney  or  officer,  is  in  a  sim- 
ilar manner  alleged ;  and  in  the  exchequer,  the  declara- 
tion commences  by  describing  the  plaintiff  as  '^  a  debtor 
to  our  sovereign  lord  the  king.''  Of  the  meaning  of  these 
different  forms,  some  explanation  may  be  collected  from 
the  first  chapter  of  this  work,  {c;)  but  it  will  be  found 
more  copiously  in  treatises  which  profesa  to  consider  at 
large  the  origin  of  the  respective  jurbdictions  of  the  su- 
perior courts,  (d.) 


(z.)  See  Appendix,  note  80. 

(a.)  Com.  Dig.,  Pleader,  C.  12;  1  Sannd.,  318,  n.  3;  HeUiol  v.  8ttlby,8alk^ 
701. 

(6.)  Com.  Dig.,  Pleader,  G.  8 ;  vide  itipra,  p.  80. 

(c.)   Vide  mpra^  pp.  74-82. 

(<i.)  And  see  the  forms  of  oommeneaneat  by  original,  and  by  bill,  in  tht 
iilfortat  ooorts,  given  at  large,  2  Ghitlj,  1-4, 1ft  edit.;  1  Aroh.,  72. 
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RULE  II. 

THB  OaOLAXAnoV  MUST  BB  OOVTOBMABLB  TO  TKB  OBIOIVAL  WUT,  (i;) 

Thifl  is  a  rale  of  high  antiqaity.,  being  laid  down  bj 
BractoD,  (/,)  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Henry  m,  a  period 
at  which  the  eystem  of  pleading  was  in  a  very  rude  and 
imperfect  state.  It  may  be  exemplified  as  follows:  In  det- 
inae,  where  the  writ  stated  the  value  of  the  goods  which 
were  the  subject  of  action  to  be  202.,  and  the  declaration 
alleged  402.,  the  variance  was,  in  an  old  case,  considered 
as  a  ground  for  reversing  the  judgment  upon  writ  of  error, 
{g.)  And  in  trespass,  where  the  writ  charged  the  defend- 
ant with  breaking  the  close  of  the  plaintiff,  and  the  decla- 
ration with  breaking  his  closes,  the  decision  was  the  same, 

The  rule  is  to  be  taken,  however,  subject  to  this  qualifi- 
*  cation :  that  the  declaration  in  general  may,  and  does,  so 
far  vary  from  the  writ,  that  it  states  the  cause  of  action 
more  specially^  (i.)  This  the  reader  may  see  exemplified 
in  the  specimens  of  writs  and  declarations  given  in  the 
first  chapter,  though  it  is  more  observable  with  respect  to 
the  writs  of  debt  and  covenant,  &c.,  which  are  in  a  general 
form,  than  the  writs  of  a  special  kind,  such  as  trespass  and 
trespass  on  the  case. 

Though  it  has  been  thought  desirable  to  notice  this  rule, 
it  is,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  observed  that  it  has  lost  much 
of  its  practical  importance,  as  it  can  rarely  now  be  enforced. 
For,  if  the  declaration  varied  from  the  original,  the  only 
modes  of  objecting  to  the  variance  (unless  the  foult  hap- 
pened to  appear  by  the  recital  in  the  commencement  of 
the  declaration)  were  by  plea  in  abatement  or  by  writ  of 

(e.)  Oom.  Dig.,  Pleador,  0. 13;  Bm.  Ab.,  Hms,  *o.,  B.  4;  Go.  JAU..  308  tk; 
Braet^  431  a..  436  b. 
(/)  Bract.,  u6t  aupra. 
ig.)  Tonug  v.  WatMQ,  Oro.  Elii.,  SOS. 
(A.)  Edward  «.  WaUdn.  ibid.,  186. 
{%)  Com.  Dig.  Abatenant,  G.  8,  Fl^dv, 0.  US  Cto. Utt., lOt k 
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error^  (k.)  Bat  by  a  change  of  practice,  explained  in  the 
first  chapter,  a  plea  in  abatement,  in  respect  of  such  vari- 
ance, can  now  no  longer  be  pleaded,  (l;)  aud,  by  the  stat- 
utes of  jeofails  and  amendments,  the  objection  cannot  now 
be  taken  by  way  of  writ  of  error  after  verdict;  nor,  if 
the  variance  be  in  a  matter  of  form  only,  can  it  be  taken 
after  judgment  by  confession,  nil  dicit,  or  non  sum  infor- 
matus,  (m.)  However,  the  effect  of  the  rule  is  still  felt  in 
pleading;  for  its  long  and  ancient  observance  had  fixed 
the  frame  and  language  of  the  declaration  in  conformity 
with  the  original  writ  in  each  form  of  action;  and,  by  a 
rule  which  has  already  been  considered,  to  depart  from  the 
known  and  established  tenor  of  pleadings  is  a  fault,  {n;} 
consequently  a  declaration  must  still  be  framed  in  con- 
formity with  the  language  of  the  original  writ  appropriate 
to  the  form  of  action,  as  much  as  when  a  variance  from 
the  writ  actually  sued  out  might  have  become  the  subject 
of  a  plea  in  abatement. 

In  proceedings  by  M2,  the  rule  in  question  is,  of  course* 
inapplicable;  yet,  even  in  these,  the  declaration  pursues 
the  same  forms  of  expression  as  if  founded  on  an  original 
writ  in  the  same  form  of  action.  Thus,  the  declaration 
in  debt  by  bill  is  worded  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  declaration  in  debt  by  original,  (o,)  the  formal  com- 
mencement only  excepted;  and  the  case  is  the  same  in  all 
other  actions, 

RULE  UL 

tSB  DVJLAMAXIOW  BHOULD,  IM  OOVOLnSIOV,  LAY  DAXAGEB,  AVB  ALUBOl  PBO- 

DUOnOV  OF  BUXT. 

First,  the  declaration  must  lay  damages. 

In  peraonai  and  mixed  actions  (p)  the  declaration  moat 

(i.)  1  Saand.,  318,  n.  3.    . 
(I)  Supra,  p.  8S. 

(m.)  6  Geo.  I.  c.  13;  21  Jac.  I.  o.  18;  4  Ann.,  c  16;  8m  S  Tidd.  968,  666 
6th  edit;  1  Saand.,  318,  n.  3. 
(n.)  Vide  tupra,  p.  342. 
(o.)  Vide  fupra,  pp.  67,  Sa 
(p.)  Bat  penal  actions  are  an  ezo0pc«m. 
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allege,  in  coDclosiony  that  the  injary  is  to  the  damage  of  the 
plaintiff,  and  mnst  specify  the  amount  of  that  damage,  (f.) 
[n  personal  actions,  there  is  the  distinction  formerly  ex- 
plained between  actions  that  sound  in  damages  and  those 
that  do  not,  (r;)  bnt  in  either  of  these  cases  it  is  equally 
the  practice  to  lay  damages.  There  is,  however,  this  dif* 
ference:  that  in  the  former  case  damages  are  the  midn 
object  of  the  suit,  and  are,  therefore,  always  laid  high 
enough  to  cover  the  whole  demand;  but  in  the  latter  the 
liquidated  debt  or  the  chattel  demanded  being  the  main 
object,  damages  are  claimed  in  respect  of  the  detention  only 
of  such  debt  or  chattel,  and  are,  therefore,  usually  laid  at 
a  small  sum. 

The  plaintiff  cannot  recover  greater  damages  than  he 
has  laid  in  the  conclusion  of  his  declaration,  (s.) 

In  real  actions,  no  damages  are  to  be  laid ;  because,  id 
these,  the  demand  is  specifically  of  the  land  withheld,  and 
damages  are  in  no  degree  the  object  of  suit 

Secondly,  the  declaration  should  also  conclude  with  the 
production  of  suit 

This  applies  to  actions  of  all  classes — ^real,  personal,  and 
mixed. 

In  ancient  times  the  plaintiff  was  required  to  establish 
tiie  truth  of  his  declaration,  in  the  first  instance,  and  be- 
fore it  was  called  into  question  upon  the  pleading,  by  the 
simultaneous  production  of  his  secia^  that  is,  a  number  of 
persons  prepared  to  confirm  his  allegations,  (/.)  The  prac- 
tice of  thus  producing  a  secta  gave  rise  to  the  very  ancient 
formula,  almost  invariably  used  at  the  conclusion  of  a  dec- 

(9.)  Com.  1%,  Flettder.  C.  84;  Bob«rt  Pilibid't  Cam,  10  B«p.,  116  b.,  117 
ft.  b. 

(r.)  Ftde  fi9»ra,  p.  133. 

(■.)  Com.  1%,  PlMwl«r,  G.  84;  Vin.  Ab.,  DMnagii,  B.;  Bobwi  Pil£»fd't 
Cuse,  10  Rep..  117  a.  b. 

(i.)  See  Bract.,  214  b.  Et  inde  ttatLm  prodocat  (i.  e.,  after  the  declaration 
io  an  action  of  prohibition)  eectam  eofSmentem,  dnoe  ad  minne,  yel  tree,  vel 
p)ves,Bi point  (Ibid., AlO 9^)  "Pli)diidiiiotain,waa  proflcringtothtooiirt 
kh^teetimonyofthewit&eeMiorfoUowen.'*  (Qilb. 0.  P.* 48.)  BeeApptBdiz, 
D'*te  75. 
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laration  as  entered  on  record:  et  inde  p]\>dQcit  sectam, 
{u;)  and  though  the  actual  production  has  for  many  cen- 
turies fallen  into  disuse,  the  formula  still  remains,  {z.) 
Accordingly,  except  the  count  on  a  writ  of  right  and  in 
dower,  all  declarations  constantly  conclude  thus:  ^^i!^nd 
therefore  he  brings  his  suit/'  &c.  The  count  on  a  writ  of 
r^ght  did  not,  in  ancient  times,  conclude  with  the  ordinary 
production  of  suit,  but  with  the  following  formula,  peculiar 
to  itself:  ^'et  quod  tale  sit  jus  suum  offert  disrationare  per 
corpus  talis  liberi  hominis,"  &c.,  (y;)  and  it  concludes  at 
the  present  day  with  an  abbreviated  translation  of  ''he 
same  phrase:  '^  And  that  such  is  his  right,  he  offers,"  &c 
The  count  in  dower  is  an  exception  to  the  rule  in  ques- 
tion, and  concludes  without  any  production  of  suit;  a  pe- 
culiarity which  appears  always  to  have  belonged  to  that 
action,  (z.) 

We  may  take  occasion  to  notice,  in  this  place,  that  sub- 
joined to  the  declaration,  in  proceedings  by  6tK,  there  is 
an  addition  of  the  names  of  two  persons,  now  fictitious 
ones,  as  pledges  for  the  prosecution  of  the  suity  (a.)  By  the 
old  law,  it  was  necessary  that,  before  the  sheriff  executed 
the  original  writ,  the  plaintiff  should  give  him  security 
that  he  would  pursue  his  claim,  (6.)  This  regulation  seems 
to  have  been  extended  to  proceedings  by  bill  also;  but, 
in  these  proceedings,  the  security  would  appear  to  have 
been  given,  not  to  the  sheriff,  but  to  the  court  itself,  and 
the  time  for  giving  it  was  apparently  that  of  filing  the  bill. 


(«.)  See  the  entries  in  the  Placitornm  Abbreviftiio,  paeaim,  temp.,  Bic.  I, 
Ed.  II. 

(x.)  As  early  as  7  Ed.  II  it  had  beoome  a  mere  form ;  for  it  is  said  in  a 
case  reported  of  that  year,  ceet  court  (i.  e.,  the  common  pleas)  ne  soeffire  mye 
la  sate  eetre  examine.    (7  Ed.  II,  242.) 

(y.)  Bract.,  372,  b.  Qlanyille  gives  it  thus:  £i  hoc  promptos  soo  probare 
per  banc  liberom  meom  hominem,  &o.    (Glan.  Lib.,  2,  c.  3.) 

(s.)  Booth,  and  Co.  En t.,  tit.  Dower. 

(a.)  Vide  the  example,  p.  80. 

(6.)  Hossey  v.  More,  Oro.  Jac.,  414;  3  Bnlst.,  279,  S.  G. ;  8el.  Introd.,  slviiL 
This  pracUce  is  still  indicated  by  the  form  of  the  original  writs,  which  always 
•ontain  the  danse  of  site  feoerit  seeomm.    See  the  forms  in  the  first  chapter. 
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Heuce  the  practice  Id  question  of  entering  ^pledges  at  the 
foot  of  declarations  by  bill.  These  pledges^  however,  are 
now,  in  all  cases,  a  mere  matter  of  form;  no  such  secnrilj 
being  actually  given  in  proceedings  either  by  bill  or  orig- 
inal, (e.) 

« 

RULE  IV. 

FLBAB  MUST  BB  FLBADXD  XV  DUB  OSDIl,  (d) 

The  order  of  pleading,  as  established  at  the  present  day^ 
Is  as  follows : 

Pleas. 

1.  To  the  jorisdiction  of  the  court 

2.  To  the  disabiUty  of  the  person:  {  ^  gj  jj^^^^^ 

8.  To  the  count  or  declaration. 

r  1.  For  matter  ap- 

l.Totheformj        rof  it  *^' 

2.  For  matter  de- 
hors the  writ 
2.  To  the  action^of  the  writ 

6.  To  the  action  itself  in  bar  thereof,  (e«) 

In  this  order  the  defendant  may  plead  all  these  kinds 
of  pleas  successively.  Thus,  he  may  first  plead  to  the 
jurisdiction,  and,  upon  demurrer  and  judgment  of  respon- 
deat ouster  thereon,  (/,)  may  resort  to  a  plea  to  the  disa- 
bility of  the  person;  and  so  to  the  end  of  the  series. 

But  be  cannot  plead  more  than  one  plea  of  the  same 
kind  or  degree.  Thus,  he  cannot  offer  two  successive  pleas 
to  the  jurisdiction,  or  two  to  the  disability  of  the  per- 
son, {g.) 

So  he  cannot  vary  the  order ;  for  by  a  plea  of  any  of 

(e.)  See  Appendix,  note  76. 

(d)  Go..Litt.,  303  ».;  LongoeyiUe  v.  ThisUeworth,  Ld.  Bay..  97C. 

(€.)  Com.  Dig..  Abatement,  C. ;  1  Chittj,  426.    See  Appendix  note  77. 

(/.)  As  t9  this  judgment,  vide  iupra,  p.  138. 

(g.)  Com.  Dig ,  Abatement,  I.  3 ;  Bae.  Ab.,  Abatement,  O. 


4.  Totfiewrit: 


of  the  writ:  ^        feceofit 
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these  kinds  he  is  taken  to  waive  or  renounce  aU  pleas  oi 
a  kind  prior  in  the  series. 

And,  if  issue  in  fact  be  taken  upon  any  plea,  though  of 
the  dilatory  class  only,  the  judgment  on  such  issue  ^as  else 
where  explained)  either  terminates  or  (in  case  of  a  plea  of 
suspension)  suspends  the  action,  {h;)  so  that  he  is  not  af 
liberty,  in  that  case,  to  resort  to  any  other  kind  of  plea. 

RULE  V. 

PLKAB  MUST  BE  PLEADED  WITH  DETEIBB,  (i.) 

Defense  here  signifies  a  certun  form  of  words  by  which 
the  plea  is  introduced. 

This  form  varies  in  some  degree  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  action. 

In  the  vrrit  of  rights  where  the  demandant  claims  on  his 
own  seizin,  it  is  thus:  ^^  And  the  said  C.  D.^  by  E.  F.j  his 
attorney,  comes  and  defends  the  right  of  the  said  A.  B.j 
and  his  seizin,  when,  &c.,  and  all,  &c.,  and  whatsoever,  Ac, 
and  chiefly  of  the  tenements  aforesaid,  with  the  appurten- 
ances, as  of  fee  and  right,  &c.,  and  says;''  and  then  the 
matter  of  the  plea  is  stated,  (A.)  In  a  writ  of  right,  when 
the  demandant  claims  on  the  seizin  of  his  ancestor^  it  is  thus : 
*' And  the  said  C.  X).,  by  E.  JP.,  his  attorney,  comes  and 
iefends  the  right  of  the  said  A.  B.y  and  the  seizin  of  the 
said  O.  jB.,  (the  ancestor,)  when,  &c.,  and  all,  &c.,  and  what- 
soever, &c.,  and  chiefly  of  the  tenements  aforesaid,  with 
the  appurtenances,  as  of  fee  and  right,  &c.,  and  says,"  (L) 

In  formedon  the  defense  is :  "  And  the  said  (7.  D.,  by  E. 
F.^  his  attorney,  comes  and  defends  his  right,  when,  Ac, 
and  says,"  (m.) 

{h.)  Vide  tupra,  pp.  133, 134. 

(t.)  Go.  Litt.,  127  b. ;  Tampian  v.  NewBam,  Tely..  210;  H«mpM>n  «.  Bill,  8 
Lev.,  240. 

(k.)  3  Bl.  Com.,  Appendix,  No.  I,  sec.  5. 

(l)  Booth,  94;  Co.  Ent..  181  b. ;  3  Ghitty.  652,  let  edit. 

(m.)  Booth,  148.  Defendit  job  «wtim,  dec..  Lb  the  Latin  phnse ;  hat  thii  is 
nagnmmatically  pat,  m  Bla<^tone  oonjectorei,  for  ^fui,  and  refon  to  tbi 
ight  of  the  (femandant.    (Bee  3  Bl.  Com.,  S97.) 
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The  action  of  dower  is  an  exception  to  the  rale,  and  in 
this  suit  defense  is  not  made,  (n«) 

.  In  gmre  impedU  the  defense  is:  ^^  And  the  said  C.  D., 
by  JS.  F.J  his  attorney,  comes  and  defends  the  wrong  and 
ii\jarj,  when,  &c.,  and  says/' 

Id  trespass:  '^  And  the  sud  C.  D.,  by  E.  F.j  his  attorney, 
comes  and  defends  the  force  and  injury,  when,  &c.,  and 
says." 

In  other  personal  actions:  ^^  And  the  said  C.  2>.,  by  E.  F., 
his  attorney,  comes  and  defends  the  wrong  and  injury,  wLen, 
Ac,  and  says,"  (o.) 

The  word  '^  comes  "  expresses  the  appearance  of  the  de- 
fendant in  court.  It  b  taken  from  the  style  of  the  entry 
of  the  proceedings  on  the  record,  and  formed  no  part  of 
the  viva  voce  pleading.  It  is  accordingly  not  considered 
as  in  strictness  constituting  a  part  of  the  plea,  (p.) 

The  word  ^'  defends,"  as  used  in  these  formulae,  has  not 
its  popular  sense.  It  imports  denied,  being  derived  from 
the  law  Latin  dafendere^  or  the  law  French  defendrey  (both 
of  which  signify  to  deny^  (q;)  and  the  effect  of  the  ex- 
pression is  that  the  defendant  denies  the  right  of  the 
plaintiff,  or  the  force  or  wrong  charged,  (r.)  This  denial, 
however,  is  mere  matter  of  form;  for  the  defense  is  used, 
not  merely  when  the  plea  is  by  way  of  denial  or  traverse, 
but  when  by  confession  and  avoidanc  also;  and,  even 
when  the  plea  does  deny,  other  words  are  employed  for 
that  purpose,  as  we  have  seen,  besides  those  of  the  formal 
defense. 

The  Ac's  supply  the  place  of  words  wliich  were  formerly 
inserted  at  length.  In  a  personal  action,  for  example,  the 
form,  if  fully  given,  would  be  as  follows:  ''  And  the  said 
(7.  i>.,  by  JS.  F.y  his  attorney,  comes  and  defends  the  force" 
(or  ^*  wrong")  and  ^^ injury,  when  and  where  it  shall  bo- 


(n.)  Rftst.  Ent..  228. 

(o.)  See  examples  of  defense  in  the  different  pleee  in  the  finr«  ^basgUK 

{p.)  1  Chittj  411,  let  edit ;  Stopheoe  v.  Aitfanr,  Salk.,  6M. 

(j.)  See  Appendix,  note  78. 

(r.)  See  Appendix,  note  79. 
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hoove  him,  and  the  damages,  and  whatsoever  els%>  ho  oaj^hl 
to  defend,  and  says,"  {s.) 

At  a  time  when  this  formula  was  more  considered  than 
it  now  is,  particular  effects  were  assigned  to  these  its  dif-: 
ferent  clauses.  It  was  said  that,  by  defending  '^  when  and 
where  i^  shall  behoove  him,"  the  defendant  impliedly  ac 
knowledged  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court;  and,  by  defend 
ing  the  ^*  damages,  and  whatsoever  else  he  ought  to  de- 
fend," he  in  effect  admitted  the  competency  of  the  plaintiff 
to  sue ;  that  by  the  former  words,  therefore,  he  was  excluded 
from  proceeding  to  plead  to  the  jurisdiction,  and  by  the 
latter  from  pleading  to  the  disability  of  the  plaintifiL 
Hence  arose  a  distinction  between  ^^full  defense"  and 
'^  half  defense,"  the  former  being  that  in  which  all  the 
clauses  were  inserted;  the  latter  being  abridged  thus: 
"  And  the  said  C.  Z).,  by  E.  F.y  his  attorney,  comes  and 
defends  the  force"  (or  "wrong")  "and  injury,  and  says." 
Half  defense  was  used  where  the  defendant  intended  to 
plead  to  the  jurisdiction  or  in  disability,  and  full  defense 
in  other  cases.  All  this  doctrine,  however,  is  now,  in  effect, 
superseded  by  the  uniform  practice  of  making  defense  with 
an  ^.,  as  in  the  forms  first  above  given;  it  having  been 
decided  that  such  method  will  operate  either  as  foil  de- 
fense or  half  defense,  as  the  nature  of  the  plea  may  re- 
quire, {t) 

Defense  is  used  in  almost  all  actions.  It  has  been  seen, 
however,  ih^Xdmoer  is  an  exception;  and  the  case  is  the 
same  with  an  assize;  the  form  of  commencing  the  plea  in 
these  actions  being  merely  "comes  and  says/'  and  not 
"  comes  and  defends,"  (m.) 

Defense  is  used,  too,  in  almost  every  description  of  pleas 
in  those  actions  in  which  it  obtains,  (x.) 


(«.)  Ba<*..  Ab.,  Pleas,  &c.,  D. 

\t )  Co.  Litt.,  127  b. ;  Alexander  9.  Mawman,  Willea.  40 ;  Wilkei «.  Wi] 
S  T.  B.,  633 ;  2  Sannd.,  209  c,  n.  1 ;  1  Ghitty,  413,  414,  let  edit 

(u.)  Booth,  118.    In  ca^e  /aotcu  aleo  no  defenae  is  made.  (Bio.  Ab.,  Pleaa 
4c.,  D.) 

(«)  Bee  the  lew  ezoeptiona  noticed  1  Ghitly,  413, 1st  adit 
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fhifl  formala  can^  perhaps,  be  considered  in  uc  othei 
ti^lit  than  as  one  of  those  verbal  subtleties,  by  which  the 
science  of  pleading  was,  in  many  instances,  anciently  dis- 
graced.  It  is  at  least  difficult  to  discover  in  what  solid 
view  much  consideration  could  be  attached  to  the  use  of 
these  technical  words,  {y.)  Yet  they  have  been  formerly 
held  essential^  (z;)  are  still  constantly  nsed;  and  cannot,  in 
general,  with  safety  be  omitted,  (a.) 

RULE  VI. 

VLKAB  nr  ABATBMIHT  KUflT  OIVB  THB   PLiUVTIFF  A  BSTTIB  WBIT  OB  BILL,  (6.^ 

The  meaning  of  this  rule  is,  that  in  pleading  a  mistake 
of  form  in  abatement  of  the  writ  or  bill,  the  plea  must, 
at  the  same  time,  eorrect  the  mistake,  so  as  to  enable  the* 
plaintifi*  to  avoid  the  same  objection  in  framing  his  new 
writ  or  bill,  (c.)  Thus,  if  a  misnomer  in  the  Christian  name 
of  the  defendant  be  pleaded  in  abatement,  the  defendant 
must,  in  such  plea,  show  what  his  true  Christian  name  is, 
and  even  what  is  his  true  surname,  {d;)  and  this  though 
the  true  surname  be  already  stated  in  the  declaration,  lest 
the  plaintiff  should  a  second  time  be  defeated  by  error  in 
the  name.  For  these  pleas,  as  tending  to  delay  justice,  are 
not  favorably  considered  in  law,  and  the  rule  in  question 
was  adopted  in  a  view  to  check  the  repetition  of  them. 

This  condition  of  requiring  the  defendant  to  give  a  bet- 
ter writ  is  often  a  criterion  to  distinguish  whether  a  given 
matter  should  be  pleaded  in  abatenitnt  or  in  bar,  (e.)  The 
latter  kind  of  plea,  as  impugning  the  right  of  action  alto- 
gether, can  of  course  give  no  better  writ ;  for  its  effect  is 
to  deny  that,  under  any  form  of  writ,  the  plaintiff  could 

(y.)  See  Appendix,  note  SO. 
(s.)  Go.  Litt,  127  b. ;  Hampeon  «.  BiU.  3  Ley.,  340. 
(a.)  1  Chitty,  412,  Ut  edit ;  1  Arch.,  162. 

(b.)  Com.  Dig.,  Abatement  1, 1 ;   Etmu  v.  Stereoe,  4  T.  R.,  117; 
waring  V.  Newman,  2  Bos.  A  PnL,  120;  Haworth  «i  Spragy^ 8  T.  B,5,lft. 
(s.)  3ee  Appendix,  note  81. 
(d)  Hawoith  v.  Sprag^,  8  T.  R.,  616. 
(«.)  1  Sftond.,  284  n.  4    ETaai  w.  8teraM»  4  T.  R.,  IS7. 
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recover  in  such  action.    If,  therefore,  a  oetter  writ  oan  be 
given,  this  shows  that  the  plea  ought  not  to  be  in  bar,  bat 
in  abatement. 
It  may  also  be  laid  down  as  a  role  tfaat^ 

RULE  VII. 

DILATORY  PLEAS  MUST  BB  PLEADED  AT  A  PBELIiaVABir  STAlflil  OT  TMM  SUIT. 

For  dilatory  pleas  are  in  general  not  allowable  BSterfuH 
defense  J  (/;)  nor  after  a  general  imparhmce^  {g;)  nor  after  oy^r 
(A)  or  a  vieu)y  {%;)  nor  after  voucher j  (k;)  nor  after  a  plea  m 
bar  J  (/.)  And,  besides  these,  there  are  other  proceedings 
also  which  have  the  effect  of  exclading  a  sabseqnent  dil- 
atory plea ;  but,  being  of  a  less  ordinary  and  general  kind, 
it  is  not  necessary  here  to  notice  them  more  distinctly,  (m.) 

EULE  VIII. 

ALL  AFFIBICATXVB  PLBADXV06  WHICH  DO  HOT  OOHOLUDB  10  THE  OOUETBT  lllllf 

OOVOLUDB  WITH  A  VEEUIOATIOV,  («.) 

Where  an  issue  is  tendered  to  be  tried  by  jury,  it  has 
been  shown  that  the  pleading  concludes  to  the  camtry^  (o.) 
In  all  other  cases  pleadings,  if  in  the  affirmative  form, 
must  conclude  with  a  formula  of  another  kind,  called  a 
verification  or  an  avermenL  The  verification  is  of  two  kinds, 
common  and  special.  The  common  verification  b  that  which 
applies  to  ordinary  cases,  as  in  the  following  form :  '^  And 
this  the  said  A.  JB."  (or  "(7.  D.")  "is  ready  to  verify,'*  {p.) 
The  special  verifications  are  used  only  where  the  matter 

(/.)  Com.  Dig.,  Abatement,  1, 16. 
ig.)  Ibid,  I.  20. 
(A.)  J6ui.,  I.  22. 
(i.)  Ibid.,  I.  25. 
(k.)  Ibid,,  I.  28. 
{I )  Ibid.,  I.  23. 

(lit.)  See  the  instuioet,  Oool  Dig^  AhtAmami^  L  M,  Ao.    8tt  IppMdiH, 
aote  82. 
(n.)  (>>m.  Dig..  Pleader,  E.  38.  G.  33 ;  Go.  litt.,  808  a. ;  Fineh,  Law,  860. 
(u.)  Vide  wpra,  p.  228. 
(p.)  See  the  varioofi  examples  of  pleadingi  gr^en  in  the  cotum  of  thia  work 
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pleaded  U  ?nteaded  to  be  tried  by  record,  or  b;  some  other 
method  than  a  jniy.  They  are  in  the  following  forms: 
"And  this  the  said  A.  B.*'  (or  "C.  D.")  ^*is  ready  to  veri^ 
by  the  said  record,"  or,  "And  this  the  said  A.  A"  (oi  "CL 
D.")  "  is  ready  to  verify,  when,  where,  and  in  such  man- 
ner as  the  court  here  shall  order,  direct,  or  appoint,"  ( q,) 

The  origin  of  this  rule  is  as  follows: 

It  was  a  doctrine  of  the  ancient  law,  little,  if  at  all, 
noticed  by  modern  writers,  that  every  pleading  affirma- 
tive in  its  nature  must  be  supported  by  an  offer  of  some 
mode  of  proofs  (r;)  and  the  reference  to  a  jury  (who,  as 
formerly  explained,  were  in  the  nature  of  witnesses  to  the 
fact  in  issue)  {s)  was  considered  as  an  offer  of  proof 
within  the  meaning  of  that  doctrine,  {L)  When  the  proof 
proposed  was  that  by  jury,  the  offer  was  made  in  the  viva 
voce  pleading,  by  the  words  prest  d^averrer,  or  presty  ^.,  (w,) 
which  in  the  record  was  translated,  Ei  hoc  paratus  est  verir 
fkare,  (x.)  On  the  other  hand,  where  other  modes  of 
proof  were  intended,  the  record  ran,  Bk  hoc  paratus  est 
verificare  per  recordurriy  or  M  hoc  paratus  est  venficare  quxh 
ctmque  modo  curia  consideraverUj  {y.)  But  while  these  were 
the  forms  in  general  observed,  there  was  the  following  ex- 
ception, that  on  the  attainment  of  an  issue  to  be  tried  by 
jury,  the  record  marked  that  result  by  a  change  of  phrase, 
and  substituted  for  the  verification  the  conclusion,  ad  pai- 
riaMy  to  the  country ^  {z.)  The  written  pleadings  (which, 
it  will  be  remembered,  are  framed  in  the  ancient  style  of 
the  record)  (a)  still  retain  the  same  formulsB  in  these  differ- 
ent cases,  and  with  the  same  distinctions  as  to  their  use 

(q.)  X\de  supra,  p.  229. 
(r.)  See  Appendix,  note  S3, 
(f .)  Vuk  mpra,  p.  153. 
(i.)  See  Appendix,  note  S4. 
(tt.)  See  Appendix,  note  85. 

(x.)  See  10  E.  1X1,23;  iMd,  26,  «id  tU  Tmt  Books,  pMrim. 
(y.)  In  the  pleading  thiB  waft  azpnaMd  thus:  Plratt  d*STtmr  ai 
40  E.  Ill,  20. 
(a.)  See  10  E.  Ill,  26,  28  Ac 
(a.)  Vide  fupr  2|  p.  63. 
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They  preserve  the  conclaeioD  to  the  country,  1o  mark  trie 
attainment  of  an  issue  triable  by  jury,  but  in  other  cases 
conclude  with  a  translation  of  the  old  Latin  phrase,  £t  hoc 
paratus,  &c.;  and  hence  the  rule,  that  an  affirmatiTe 
pleading  that  does  not  conclude  to  the  country  must  con- 
clude with  a  verification,  (6.) 

As  the  ancient  rule  requiring  an  offer  of  proof  extend 
ed  only  to  affirrnafme  pleadings,  (those  of  a  negative  kind 
being  in  general  incapable  of  proof,)  so  the  rule  now  in 
question  now  applies  to  the  former  only,  no  veriflcatiou 
being  in  general  necessary  in  a  negative  pleading,  (e;)  but 
it  is  nevertheless  the  practice  to  conclude  with  a  verifica- 
tion all  negative  as  well  as  affirmative  pleadings  that  do 
not  conclude  to  the  conn  try. 

RULE  IX. 
nr  ALL  PLKADnrof  whxbb  a  ddbd  is  allbobd,  uvdib  wkioh  ths  pabtt 

0LAIM8  OB  JUBTtriEB.  PBOFEST  OF  BUOH  DIED  KTOT  BB  HADE,  (d) 

Where  any  party  pleads  a  deed,  and  claims  or  justifies 
under  it,  the  mention  of  the  instrument  is  accompanied 
\Nith  w  formula  to  this  effect:  ^^One  part  of  which  said 
indenture,"  (or  other  deed,)  ^^  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the 

said  ,  the  said now  brings  here  into  court,  tiie 

date  whereof  is  the  day  and  year  aforesaid,"  (e.) 

This  formula  is  called  making  proferi  of  the  deed.  Its 
present  practical  import  is,  that  the  party  has  the  instru- 
ment ready  for  the  purpose  of  giving  oyer,  (/;)  and  at  the 
time  when  the  pleading  was  viva  voce,  it  implied  an  a^^tual 


iff.)  "Every  plea  or  bar,  replication,  &c.,  muMt  be  <^ered  to  heprcKfeu  friM, 
by  saying  in  tbe  plea,  £t  hoc  paratnii  est  yerificare,  which  we  call  an  aver- 
ment."   (Finch,  Law,  359.)    This  gives  confirmation,  it  will  be  oVMrvcd,  im 
the  aocoont  of  the  origin  of  thiS  rule  contained  in  the  text. 
0.)  Co.  Litt,  303  a.;  Millner  v.  Crowdall,  1  Show.,  338. 

rd)  Com.  Dig.,  Pleader,  0.  1;  Leyfield's  Cam,  10  B«p.,  98  a. 

(«.)  See  the  example,  fiipra,  p.  68 

if.)  Ai  to  oyer,  see  p.  100. 
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priMiuctum  of  the  iufttrument  in  open  court  for  the  same  par- 
pose. 

The  rale,  in  general,  applies  to  deeds  only.  No  profert, 
therefore,  m  necessary  of  any  written  agreement  or  other 
instrument  not  nnder  seal,  {g.)  nor  of  any  instrument 
which,  though  under  seal,  does  not  fall  within  the  techni- 
cal definition  of  a  deed ;  as,  for  example,  a  sealed  will  or 
award,  (A.)  This,  however,  is  subject  to  exception  in  the 
case  of  letters  testamentaiy  and  letters  of  administration; 
executors  and  administrators  being  bound,  when  plaintifiB, 
(i,)  to  support  their  declaration  by  making  profert  of  these 
instruments. 

The  rule  applies  only  to  cases  where  there  is  occasion  to 
mention  the  deed  in  pleading.  When  the  course  of  allegation 
is  not  such  as  to  lead  to  any  mention  of  the  deed,  a  profert 
is  not  necessary,  even  though  in  fact  it  may  be  the  foun- 
dation of  the  case  or  title  pleaded. 

The  rule  extends  only  to  cases  where  the  party  claims 
under  the  deed,  or  justifies  under  it;  and  therefore,  when 
the  deed  is  mentioned  only  as  inducement  or  introduction 
to  some  other  matter,  on  which  the  claim  or  justification 
is  founded,  or  alleged  not  to  show  right  or  title  in  the 
party  pleading,  but  for  some  collateral  purpose,  no  profert 
is  necessary,  (k.) 

The  rule  is  confined,  too,  to  cases  where  the  party  relies 
on  the  direct  and  intrinsic  operation  of  the  deed^  (L)  Thus,  in 
pleading  a  conveyance  under  the  statute  of  uses,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  make  profert  of  the  lease  and  release,  because 
it  is  the  statute  that  gives  effect  to  the  conveyance,  and  the 
deeds  do  not  intrinsically  establish  the  title. 


(g.)  Com.  Dig.,  Pleader,  0.  3;  Aylesbury  v.  Harvey,  3  Lev.,  205. 

(h.)  Com.  Dig.,  Pleader,  O.  3;  2  Saaad.,  62  b.,  n.  5. 

(i.)  Bat  Bemb.  that  they  are  not  bound  to  make  profert  whert  they  Lave 
occasion  to  plead  the  letters  testamentary,  Ac.,  as  de/mdtmU.  (See  Marsh  « 
Newman,  Popham,  163-4,  cites  36  Hen.  VI,  36.) 

(i.)  Bellamy's  Case,  6  Bep.,  38  a.;  HoUand  v.  SheUey,  Hob..  303;  Baifill 
9.  Leigh,  8  T.  K,  671;  Com.  Dig.,  Pleader,  0.  8, 0. 16;  1  Sannd.,  9  a.,  n.  I. 

(t)  BanfilU.  Leigh,  8  T.  B..  673 ;  Bead  v.  Brodkmaa,  8  T.  B..  166. 
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Another  exception  to  the  rule  obtains  where  the  deed  U 
tost  or  destroyed  through  time  or  accident,  or  is  m  the  pos- 
session of  the  opposite  pariy^  (m.)  These  '^ircumstanoee  dis- 
peuse  with  the  necessity  of  a  profert,  and  the  formula  is 
then  as  follows :  "  Which  said  writing  obligatory"  (or  other 
deed)  "having  been  lost  by  lapse  of  time/*  (or  "destroyed 
by  ieu^cidental  fire/'  or  "  being  in  the  possession  of  the  said 

,")  "the  said  cannot  produce  the  same  to  the 

court  here/'  (n.) 

The  reason  assigned  for  the  rule  requiring  profert  is,  that 
the  court  may  be  enabled  by  inspection  to  judge  of  the  suf- 
ficiency of  the  deed,  (o.)  The  author,  however,  presumes 
to  question  whether  the  practice  of  making  profert  origin 
nated  in  any  view  of  this  kind.  It  would  be  recollected 
that,  by  an  ancient  rule,  all  affirmative  pleadings  were  for^ 
merly  required  to  be  supported  by  an  ofier  of  some  modo 
of  proof,  {p.)  As  the  pleader,  therefore,  of  that  time  con- 
cluded in  some  cases  by  oflfering  to  prove  by  jury  or  by  the 
record,  so,  in  others,  he  maintained  his  pleading  by  pro- 
ducing a  deed  as  proof  of  the  case  alleged.  In  so  doing  he 
only  complied  with  the  rule  that  required  an  oflfer  of  proof 
Afterwards,  the  trial  by  jury  becoming  more  universally 
prevalent,  it  was  often  applied  (as  at  the  present  day)  to 
determine  questions  arising  as  to  the  genuineness  or  vaUd- 
ity  of  the  deed  itself  so  produced;  and  from  this  time  a 
deed  seems  to  have  been  no  longer  considered  as  a  method 
)f  proof,  distinct  and  independent  of  that  by  jury.  Conse- 
quently it  became  the  course  to  introduce,  as  well  in  plead- 
ings where  the  party  relied  on  a  deed  as  in  other  cases, 
the  common  verification  or  oflfer  to  prove  by  jury;  and  the 
true  object  of  the  profert  was  in  this  manner  not  only 
superseded,  but  forgotten,  though  in  practice  it  still  con- 
tinued to  be  made,  {q.) 


(m.)  Read  v.  Brookman,  3  T.  R.,  156 ;  Oaryer  v.  Pinkx^ey,  8  Inv .  81. 

(n.)  2  Chitty,  153,  Ist  edit. 

(o.)  Leyfield's  Case,  10  Rep..  92  b. ;  Go.  WL,  85  b, 

(p.)  Fide  m/fra,  p.  379. 

(g  )  See  Appendix,  note  88. 
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BULE  X. 

AU  TIJULDtMBB  KUm  ME  PBOPSELT  BnCRLBD  OF  THE  OOITBT  AVD  ISBM,  (r.) 

With  respect  to  the  title  of  the  ccurty  it  consists,  in  gen 
eraly  of  a  superscription  of  the  name  of  the  court,  thns : 
^^  In  the  king's  bench/'  *^  In  the  common  pleas/'  or  *"  In  the 
excheqaer,"  {s.)  But  in  a  declaration  by  bill  in  the  king's 
bench  it  consists  of  a  superscription  of  the  name  of  the 
prothonotary,  (t) 

With  respect  to  the  title  of  the  ierm^  it  is  either  general^ 
thus :  **  Trinity  term,  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  King 
George  the  Fourth,"  (m;)  or  special^  thus:  ^^ Monday  next, 
after  fifteen  days  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  in  the  fourtii  year 
of  the  reign  of  Eing  George  the  Fourth," 

Such  title  refers  to  the  time  when  the  party  is  supposed 
to  deliver  his  oral  allegation  in  open  court ;  and  as  it  was 
only  in  term  time  that  the  court  anciently  sat  to  hear  the 
pleading,  it  is  therefore  always  of  a  term  that  the  pleadings 
are  entitied,  though  they  are  often  in  fact  filed  or  delivered  in 
vacation  time.  The  term  of  which  any  pleading  is  entitled 
is  usually  that  in  which  it  is  actually  filed  or  delivered,  (z  ;) 
or,  where  this  takes  place  in  vacation  time,  the  title  is  of 
the  term  last  preceding. 

The  most  frequent  practice  is  to  entitie  generaUyj  (accord- 
ing to  the  first  form  above  ^ven.)  But  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  a  pleading  so  entitied  is  by  construction  of  law  pre- 
sumed, unless  proof  be  given  to  the  contrary,  to  have  been 

(r.)  1  Chitty,  261, 627, 628,  Ist.  edit. ;  1  Arch.,  72,  162;  Topping  v.  Fuge,  1 
Marsh.,  341. 

(<.)  1  Chitty.  262, 627,  Ut  edit. ;  Com.  Di^ .  Pleftder,  0. 7.  See  the  ezamplet, 
wpra^  pp.  65,  67,  Ac. 

(t)  See  the  example,  «upra,  p.  80. 

(tt.)  See  the  examples,  fupro,  p.  66,  Ac. 

{»,)  Bat  dHHaiory  pUa»,  though  pleaded  in  a  term  eaheeqaant  to  that  of  which 
the  declaration  is  entitled,  (as  is  somotiffles  the  case,)  must  yet  always  be  en  • 
titled  of  the  same  term  with  the  dedaimtioii,  unless  pleaded  with  a  special  or 
gsneral  special  imparlance.  Sea  this  fortfaar  aiplained,  1  Ghitty,  422, 447, 
laiedit 
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pleaded  on  the  jbrst  day  of  the  term.  And  the  efPeet  of  this 
is,  that  if  a  geTieral  title  be  used,  it  will  sometimes  occa- 
sion an  apparent  objection.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  declara- 
tion so  entitled,  it  may  appear  in  evidence  on  the  trial  that 
the  cause  of  action  arose  in  the  course  and  after  the  first 
day  of  the  term  of  which  the  declaration  is  entitled,  or  this 
may  appear  on  the  face  of  the  declaration  itself;  and,  in 
dither  case,  this  objection  would  arise,  that  the  plaintiff 
would  appear  to  have  declared  before  his  cause  of  action 
occurred;  whereas  the  cause  of  action  ought  of  course 
always  to  exist  at  the  time  the  action  is  commenced,  (i/.) 
The  means  of  avoiding  this  difficulty  b  to  entitle  specially 
(according  to  the  second  form  above  given)  of  the  partic- 
uluT  day  in  the  term  when  the  pleading  was  actually  filed 
or  delivered. 

RULE  XI. 

▲LL  PLBASDieS  OUGHT   TO  BE  TBITX,  (<.) 

While  thilPnde  is  recognized,  it  is  at  the  same  time  to 
be  observed,  that  in  general  there  is  no  means  of  enforce 
m^  it  as  a  rule  of  pleading,  because  in  general  there  is  no 
way  of  proving  the  falsehood  of  an  allegation  till  issue 
has  been  taken  and  trial  had  upon  it. 

It  jnay  also  be  observed,  that  notwithstanding  this  rule, 
a  practice  has  prevailed  of  what  is  called  sham  pleading; 
that  is,  pleading,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  delay,  a  matter 
which  the  pleader  knows  to  be  false.  There  are  certain 
pleas  of  this  kind  which,  in  consequence  of  their  having 
been  long  and  frequently  used  in  practice,  have  obtained 
toleration  from  the  courts,  and,  though  discouraged,  are 
tacitly  allowed;  as,  for  example,  the  common  plea  of  judg- 
ment recoveredy  viz,  that  judgment  has  been  already  recov- 
ered by  the  plaintiff  for  the  same  cause  of  action.    But  in 

(y.)  But  where  thia  objection  arises  on  the  trial,  it  may  be  answered  by 
giving  evidence  that  the  declaration  was  actually  filed  on  a  subeequent  a  jy 
in  the  term.    (Qranger  y.  Qeorge,  5  Bam.  &  Ores.,  149.) 

(s.)  Bac.  Ab..  Fleas,  &e.,  a  4;  Blade  v.  Drake,  Fob..  29b;  Smith  v.  T«^ 
fflaos,  1  Saund.,  316. 
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dther  caBes  a  sham  plea,  when  ascertaiDed  to  be  so,  is  not 
allowed.  It  is  true  that,  as  already  observed,  it  cannot  in 
general,  and  in  the  regular  course,  be  proved  that  a  plea  is 
false  till  the  trial;  but  where  a  plea  is  uot  iu  the  usual  and 
tolerated  form  of  a  sham  plea,  and  the  matter  pleaded  is  ut 
the  same  time  very  improbable,  and  presumably  intended 
as  a  plea  of  that  description,  the  court  will,  on  motion^  sup- 
ported by  affidavit  of  its  falsehood,  allow  judgment  to  be 
signed  by  the  plaintiff  as  for  want  of  plea,  aud  make  the 
defendant  or  his  attorney  pay  the  costs,  {a.)  And  the  court 
has  in  all  cases  power  to  pauish  for  sham  pleading,  and  has 
often  strongly  censured  the  practice. 

Lastly,  there  is  an  exception  to  the  rule  in  question,  in 
the  case  of  certain  fictions  established  in  pleading  for  the 
convenience  of  justice.  Thus,  the  declaration  in  ejectment 
always  state  a  fictitious  demise  made  by  the  real  claimant 
to  a  fictitious  plaintiff;  and  the  declaration  in  trover  uni- 
formly alleges,  though  almost  always  contrary  to  the  fact, 
that  the  defendant /otmi/  the  goods  in  respect  of  which  the 
action  is  brought. 


(a.)  Thomas  ▼.  Vandermool«ii,  2  Bum.  &  Ald^  197:  Bartley  v.  Godskke, 
ibid,,  109;  ShadweU  ▼.  Bertlioiid.  6  Bftm.  A  Aid.,  760.  761 ;  Biohlfly  ▼. 
Proone,  1  Bftm.  k  Cr«f.,  286;  Merington  ▼.  Beck«i»  2  Bam.  &  Om.,  81 ; 
BeU  v.Akundtf,  6  M.  4&  188;  Yonng  ▼.  Qtddmr,  1  Biag.,  880. 
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To  the  view  that  has  been  taken  in  thifl  work  of  iha 
principles  of  the  system  of  pleading,  it  may  be  useful  to 
subjoin  a  few  remarks  on  the  merits  of  that  system,  con- 
sidered  in  reference  to  its  effects  in  the  administration  of 
justice. 

When  compared  with  other  styles  of  proceeding,  it  has 
been  shown  {a)  to  possess  this  characteristic  peculiarity, 
that  it  prodvjces  an  issue;  that  is,  it  obliges  the  parties  so  to 
plead  as  to  develop,  by  the  effect  of  their  own  allegations, 
some  particular  question,  as  the  subject  for  decision  in  the 
cause.  With  respect  to  the  degree  of  particularity  with 
which  such  question  or  issue  is  developed,  we  have  seen, 
in  the  first  place,  that  it  is  always  distinctly  defined,  as 
consisting  either  oifact  or  law^  because,  in  the  former  case, 
it  arises  on  a  traverse;  in  the  latter,  it  presents  itself  in  the 
very  different  shape  of  a  demurrer.  But,  independently 
of  this  distinction,  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  issue 
produced  is  required  to  be  certain  or  specific,  (6.)  It  is 
true  that  some  issues  are  framed  with  much  less  certainty 
than  others.  Thus  the  general  issue,  in  assumpsit  and 
other  actions  of  trespass  on  the  case,  presents  a  question 
abundantly  more  general  than  that  on  the  execution  of  a 
release  by  duress,  which  occurred,  by  way  of  example,  in  a 
former  part  of  this  work,  (c;)  and,  with  respect  to  the 
whole  clase  of  general  issues,  it  will  be  observed  that  they 
raise  questions  much  less  circumstantial  than  those  which 
occur  after  special  pleas.  Still,  however,  it  is  the  universal 
propeity  of  all  issues  to  define  the  question  for  decision  in 
a  shape  more  or  less  specific.    Even  the  gem^  issue  in 


(a.)  Sapra,  p.  148. 

(6.)  Vidt  mpra,  pp.  162-I6ft. 

{e.)  Fu2e  «upra,  p.  95. 
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asi^ampBit,  which  is  one  of  the  most  iDoLefinite  in  its  nature, 
raises  this  question,  viz,  whether  the  defendant  he  liable 
to  the  demand  circumstantially  stated  in  the  declaration, 
and  thus  presents  to  the  mind  a  distinct  and  practical, 
though  general,  idea  of  the  matter  to  be  tried. 

That  prior  to  the  institution  bf  any  proceeding  for  the 
purpose  of  decision,  the  question  to  be  decided  should  be 
by  some  means  publicly  adjusted,  as  consisting  either  of 
fitct  or  law,  and  this,  too,  with  some  certainty  or  specifica 
tion  of  circumstances,  is  evidently  required  by  the  nature 
of  the  English  common-law  system  of  jurisprudence.  For, 
by  the  general  principles  of  that  system,  questions  of  law 
are  determinable  exclusively  by  the  judges,  while  questions 
of  fact  (some  few  instances  excepted)  can  be  decided  only 
by  a  jury,  and  in  those  excepted  cases  are  referred  to  other 
appropriate  modes  of  trial.  Unless,  therefore,  some  public 
adjustment  of  the  kind  above  described  took  place  between 
the  parties,  they  would  be  unable,  after  the  pleading  had 
terminated,  to  pursue  further  their  litigation.  For  they 
might  disagree  upon  the  very  form  of  the  proceeding  by 
which  the  decision  was  to  be  obtained;  or,  if  they  both 
took  the  same  view  of  the  genera]  nature  of  the  question, 
so  that  they  both  referred  their  controversy  to  the  same 
method  of  determination,  for  example,  trial  by  jury,  they 
might  yet  differ  as  to  the  shape  of  the  question  to  be  re- 
ferred. 

A  public  adjustment  of  the  point  for  decision,  of  the 
specific  kind  above  described,  being  for  this  reason  neces- 
sary, there  are  two  ways  in  which  it  might  conceivably  be 
effected:  either  by  a  retrospective  selection  from  the  plead- 
ing, or  by  the  mere  operation  of  the  pleading  itself.  The 
law  of  England,  in  producing  an  issue,  pursues  the  latter 
method.  For,  as  has  been  shown,  the  alternate  allegations 
are  so  managed  that,  by  the  natural  result  of  that  conten- 
tion, the  undisputed  and  immaterial  matter  is  constantly 
thrown  off,  until  the  parties  arrive  at  demurrer  or  traverse, 
upon  which  a  tender  of  issue  takes  place,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  an  acceptance  of  it  on  the  other,  and  the  question  in- 
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volyed  in  the  demurrer  or  traverse  is  thus  mutaally  referred 
to  decision. 

The  production  of  an  issue,  when  thus  defined  and  ex- 
plainedy  appears  to  be  attended  with  considerable  advantage 
in  the  administration  of  justice,  for  the  better  comprehen* 
sion  of  which  it  will  be  useAil  to  advert  to  those  styles  of 
juridical  proceeding  in  which  no  isdue  is  produced. 

In  almost  every  plan  of  judicature  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  except  that  of  the  common  law  of  England, 
the  course  of  proceeding  is  to  make  no  public  adjustment 
whatever  of  the  precise  question  for  decision.  For,  as  all 
matters,  whether  of  law  or  fact,  are  decided  by  the  judge, 
and  by  him  alone,  upon  proofs  adduced  on  either  side  by 
the  parties,  the  necessity  upon  which  that  practice  has  been 
shown  to  be  founded  in  the  English  common-law  system 
does  not  arise.  Consequently  the  mutual  allegations  are 
allowed  to  be  made  at  large^  as  it  may  be  called;  that  is, 
with  no  view  to  the  exposition  of  the  particular  question 
in  the  cause,  by  the  effect  of  the  pleading  itself.  The  liti- 
gants, indeed,  before  they  proceed  to  proof,  must  explore 
the  particular  subject  in  controversy,  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  any  proof  be  required,  and  to  guide  them  to  the 
points  to  which  their  proof  is  to  be  directed.  And,  upon 
the  hearing  of  the  cause,  the  judge  must  of  course  also 
ascertain  for  his  own  information  the  precise  point  to  he 
decided,  and  consider  in  what  manner  it  is  met  by  the 
evidence.  But,  in  these  proceedings,  neither  the  court  nor 
the  parties  have  any  public  exposition  of  the  point  in  con- 
troversy to  guide  them,  and  they  judge  of  it,  as  a  matter 
of  private  discretion,  upon  retrospective  examination  of 
the  pleadings,  (d.) 

{d.)  The  practice  of  the  courts  of  equity  in  this  ooontry  forms  no  exception 
W>  this  general  statement  For  though  the  common  replication  offers  a  formal 
Bontradiction  to  the  answer,  a  contradiction  which  imitates  in  some  measore 
4ie  form  of  an  issue  in  the  common  law,  and  borrows  its  name,  yet,  in  snb- 
ctantive  effect,  the  two  results  are  quite  different;  for  the  contradiction  t9 
which  the  name  of  an  issue  is  thus  given  in  the  equity  pleading  is  of  the  most 
general  and  indefinite  kind,  and  develops  no  particular  question  as  the  sub- 
ject for  decisiin  in  the  cause. 
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Thi»y  as  Llready  stated,  is  the  almost  universal  method; 
but  there  is  another  which  also  requires  notice,  viz,  that 
which  at  present  prevails  in  the  Scottish  judicature.  Since 
the  trial  by  jury  in  civil  causes  has  been  engrafted  upon 
the  juridical  system  of  Scotland,  it  has  of  course  been  found 
necessary  to  adjust  and  settle  publicly  between  the  parties 
the  particular  question  or  questions  on  which  the  decision 
of  the  jury  is  to  be  taken.  But,  instead  of  eliciting  such 
question  (called  by  analogy  to  the  law  of  England  the 
issue)  by  the  mere  effect  and  operation  of  the  pleading 
itself,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  English  courts,  the 
the  course  taken  has  been  to  adjust  or  settle  the  issue  re- 
trospeciively  from  the  allegations  by  an  act  of  court,  and 
these  allegations  have  consequently  continued  to  be  made 
at  largcj  according  to  the  definition  of  that  term  already 
given,  (c.) 

Now,  the  English  common  law  method,  as  compared  with 
either  of  those  that  have  been  just  described,  possesses  this 
advantage,  that  the  undisputed  or  immaterial  matter,  which 
every  controversy  more  or  less  involves,  is  cleared  awaj  by 
the  effect  of  the  pleading  itself;  and  therefore,  when  the 
allegations  are  finished,  the  essential  matter  for  decision 
necessarily  appears.  But  under  the  rival  plans  of  proceed- 
ing by  which  the  statements  are  allowed  to  be  made  at  large, 
it  becomes  necessary,  when  the  pleading  is  over,  to  analyze 
the  whole  mass  of  allegation,  and  to  effect  for  the  first  time 
the  separation  of  the  undisputed  and  immaterial  matter,  in 
order  to  arrive  at  the  essential  question.  This  operation 
will  be  attended  with  more  or  less  difficulty,  according  to 
the  degree  of  vagueness  or  prolixity  in  which  the  pleaders 


(5.)  It  ''fl  to  be  andentood,  however,  that  the  iMoee  are  not  extracted  from 
^he  pleadingB  in  the  full  latitude  of  allegations  sometimee  allowed  to  them 
by  the  Scottish  law,  bat  from  allegations  of  a  more  snccinct  and  specific  char- 
acter, called  eandeMeendtncet  and  aiwwert,  which  the  parties  are  directed  to 
give  in  as  the  materials  from  which  the  conrt  are  to  adjust  the  mn».  Yet 
even  these  nondesoendences  and  aoswers  an  pleadin^i  at  kurge^  in  the  sense 
:n  which  the  author  uses  that  term,  for  they  do  not  develi^  the  point  in 
controversy  Sy  their  intrinsic  operatum. 
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have  been  allowed  to.  indalge;  but  where  the  ulle^ationa 
have  not  been  conducted  upon  the  principle  of  coming  to 
issue,  or  in  other  words,  have  been  made  at  large,  it  follows 
from  that  very  quality  that  their  closeness  and  precision  can 
never  have  been  such  as  to  preclude  the  exercise  of  any  dis- 
cretion in  extracting  from  them  the  true  question  in  contro- 
versy ;  for  this  would  amount  to  the  production  of  an  issue. 
Therefore  it  will  always  be  in  some  measure  doubtful,  or  r« 
point  for  consideration,  to  what  extent  and  in  what  exact 
sense  the  allegations  on  one  side  are  disputed  on  the  other, 
and  also  to  what  extent  the  law  relied  upon  by  one  of  the 
parties  is  controverted  by  his  adversary.  And  this  difficultj', 
while  thus  inherent  in  the  mode  of  proceeding,  will  be  often 
aggravated,  and  present  itself  in  a  more  serious  form,  from 
the  natural  tendency  of  judicial  statements,  when  made  %t 
large,  to  the  faults  of  vagueness  and  prolixity.  For  where 
the  pleaders  state  their  cases,  in  order  to  present  the  mal-v 
rials  from  which  the  mind  of  the  judge  is  afterwards  to  in- 
form itself  of  the  point  in  controversy,  they  will  of  course 
be  led  to  indulge  in  such  amplification  on  either  side  as 
may  put  the  case  of  the  particular  party  in  the  fiillest  and 
most  advantageous  light,  and  to  propound  the  facts  in  such 
form  as  may  be  thought  most  impressive  or  convenient, 
though  at  the  expense  of  clearness  or  precision.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  evident  that,  upon  the  English  common  law 
method,  the  pleaders,  having  no  object  but  to  produce  the 
issue,  are  without  the  least  inducement  either  to  an  uncer- 
tain or  a  too  copious  manner  of  statement;  and,  on  the  con** 
trary,  have  a  mutual  interest  to  effect  the  result  at  which 
they  aim  in  the  shortest  and  most  direct  manner. 

The  difficulty  that  must  thus  be  always,  in  some  measure, 
found  under  the  method  of  pleading  at  large,  in  ascertain- 
ing the  precise  extent  of  the  mutual  admissions  of  fact  or 
law,  is  attended  with  this  obvious  inconvenience:  that  a 
party  may  be  led  to  proceed  to  proof  or  trial  upon  matters 
not  disputed,  or  not  considered  as  material  to  be  disputed, 
on  the  other  side,  or  to  omit  the  proof  or  trial  of  matters 
whioh  are  meant  to  be  disputed,  and  which  are,  in  fd/>t, 
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essential  to  the  final  determination  of  the  «..aQse.  The  jndge 
may  conseqaei^tly  find,  upon  examination  of  the  whole  proc- 
ess, and  hearing  the  further  allegations  and  arguments  of 
tiie  pai  des,  that  the  investigation  of  fact  has  either  been 
rednndant,  and  therefore  attended  with  useless  expense  and 
delay,  or  defective,  so  as  not  to  present  him  with  the  mate- 
rials on  which  he  can  properly  adjudicate.  On  the  othei 
hand,  these  evils  are  unknown  to  the  English  system  ot 
judicature,  except  in  a  very  partial  degree;  and  to  that 
degree  they  arise,  as  will  be  aiterward^  explained,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  latitude  of  some  of  the  general  issues;  in 
other  words,  from  a  partial  abandonment  of  its  own  peculiar 
principle. 

On  the  whole,  then,  it  may  be  fairly  concluded  that  the 
system  of  pleading  is  not  only  distinguished  from  other 
methods  of  judicial  allegation,  by  its  production  of  ac 
issue,  but  is  in  this  respect  culw,ntageausly  distinguished 
from  them,  and  derives  from  this  singularity  of  proceed- 
ing considerable  protection  from  inconveniences  to  which 
they  are  severally  subject. 

It  also  appears  to  deserve  high  praise,  in  respect  of  such 
of  its  rules  as  are  classed  in  this  work,  by  their  tendency 
to  prevent  obscurity  or  confusion^  prolixity  or  delay^  (/.) 
Here,  indeed,  the  objects  pursued  are  not  peculiar  to  the 
English  system;  for  the  avoidance  of  such  faults  is  of 
course  in  some  measure  the  aim  of  every  enlightened  plan 
of  judicature.  But  in  general  there  is  either  a  want  of 
regulation  to  enforce  the  object,  or  the  regulation  is  found 
to  be  ineffectual.  On  the  contrary,  the  system  of  pleading 
has  various  rules,  specifically  designed  to  promote  precis- 
ion and  brevity  in  the  method  of  allegation ;  rules  exclus- 
ively its  own,  and  extremely  strict  and  eflicacious  in  their 
character.  Accordingly,  it  has  ever  been  proverbially 
fiunous  for  the  former  of  these  qualities;  and  in  modem 
times,  and  under  the  influence  of  enlightened  judges,  the 
principle  of  avoiding  the  introduction  of  unnecessary  mat* 


(/.)  duffra,  pp.  332-354. 
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ter  (g)  has  been  bo  rigoroaalj  applied,  and  the  cases  of 
nnnecesaaiy  allegation  have  been  bo  well  defined  and  on- 
dorstoody  (A,)  as  very  considerably  to  remove  its  do  lees 
ancient  and  notorious  reproach  of  amplification  and  pro- 
lixity. 

While  the  system  of  pleading  is  thus  in  general  distin- 
guished for  the  excellence  of  its  structure,  it  cannot  be 
drinied  that  there  are  points  on  which  its  merit  is  qaestion- 
able. 

1.  There  is  something  not  satisfactory  in  its  tendeucy  to 
decide  the  cause  upon  points  of  mere  form. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  general,  whenever  a  demur- 
rer occurs  in  respect  of  insufficiency  in  the  manner  of 
statement,  and  not  for  insufficiency  in  substance,  or  where 
an  issue,  either  in  fikct-  or  law,  is  joined  upon  a  plea  in 
abatement,  the  issue  joined  in  such  cases  involves  a  ques- 
tion of  form  only.  And  as  the  issue,  whatever  be  its  na- 
ture, is  in  general  decisive  of  the  fate  of  the  cause,  (i,)  it 
follows,  that  where  issue  is  so  joined  the  action  must  com- 
monly be  decided  upon  a  poipt  of  form,  and  not  upon  the 
merits  of  the  case;  a  result  that  seems  inconsistent  with 
sound  justice.  Thus,  if  the  plaintiff,  in  an  action  of  tres- 
pass, should  happen  to  omit  in  his  declaration  to  state  the 
day  or  time  at  which  the  trespass  was  committed,  and  the 
defendant  should  demur  specially  for  this  omission,  and 
the  issue  joined  on  this  demurrer  should  be  decided  (as  it 
would  be)  in  fiivor  of  the  defendant,  by  the  regular  conse- 
quence judgment  would  be  also  given  for  the  defendant, 
and  the  plaintiff's  claim  would  be  defeated  by  the  omission 
of  a  few  wgrds  in  his  declaration.  Yet  we  have  seen  that 
the  time,  if  alleged,  need  not  have  been  proved  as  laid,  {k;) 
and  its  omission,  therefore,  is  a  fault  of  the  most  strictiy 


{g.)  Vide  tupra,  p.  364. 

(h.)  This  is  by  the  effect  of  the  roles  tending  to  limit  or  reivaia  the  degree 
of  certainty  in  allegation.     1  \de  wpra,  pp.  309-332. 
(i.)  Vide  iupra,  p.  133. 
(i)  ''^ide  mpra,  p.  278. 
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formal  kind.  Again,  if  the  defendant  ahould  plead  in 
abatement  that  he  is  sued  by  a  wrong  Christian  name,  and 
the  plaintiff  shonld  choose  to  take  issue  in  fact  upon  the 
plea,  and  go  to  trial,  the  verdict,  if  given  for  the  plaintiff^ 
entitles  him  to  judgment  qmd  recuperet^  and  he  conse* 
quently  recovers  his  demand,  {L)  On  the  other  hand,  if 
^ven  for  the  defendant,  it  is  followed  by  judgment  of  breve 
(or  biUa)  casseier  (m;)  and  thus  the  action  in  one  case,  and 
in  the  other  both  the  action  and  the  demand  itself,  are  dis- 
posed of  upon  a  mere  question  relating  to  the  Christian 
name  of  the  defendant. 

But  if  any  objection  attach  on  this  ground  to  the  sys- 
tem of  pleading,  its  weight  at  least  is  much  diminished  by 
the  liberality  with  which  amendments  are  allowed  in  the 
modem  practice.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  demurrer  above 
supposed,  if  the  plaintiff  should  imprudently  join  in  de- 
murrer, (instead  of  applying,  as  he  ought,  for  leave  to 
amend,)  the  court  would  nevertheless,  after  joinder  in  de- 
murrer, and  ev.en  after  the  demurrer  bad  come  on  to  be 
argued,  allow  him  to  amend;  and  the  only  inconvenience 
that  he  would  suffer  would  be  the  payment  of  costs.  The 
second  case,  indeed,  viz,  that  in  which  an  issue  in  fact  is 
joined  upon  a  plea  in  abatement,  is  such  as  would  not 
allow  of  amendment,  unless  applied  for  before  the  cause 
had  com^  on  for  trial.  But  even  in  this  instance  it  is  not 
probable  that  any  hardship  or  injustice  would  arise  by  the 
final  determination  of  the  cause  upon  the  point  of  form, 
for  if  the  unsuccessfnl  party  had  had  any  substantial  case 
upon  the  merits,  he  would  presumably  have  applied  to 
amend,  without  hazarding  the  trial. 

2.  Again,  some  doubt  may  reasonably  be  felt  with 
respect  to  the  advantage  of  that  part  of  the  system  which 
relates  to  the  singleness  of  the  issue ;  provided  only  that 


(I)  Vide  mtpra,  p.  133.  2  Will.,  367.  TIm  eaae  if  oUMrwiM,  however,  if  the 
plftinti£f  Bucceeds  on  aa  iBrae  in  law  on  a  plea  in  abatement,  9»r  there  the  jodg 
sent  is  retpondeat  cutter  only.    Ibid. 

(m.)  Vw£r  iuj^ra,  p.  134 
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a  party  hd  restrained  from  raising  issues  inconsistent  with 
each  other,  or  sach  as  he  knows  to  be  withont  foundation 
in  fact,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  any  sufficient  con- 
siderations of  utility  or  convenience  can  be  urged  at  the 
present  day  in  &vor  of  the  object  of  singleness.  At  all 
events,  some  presumption  must  arise  against  the  value  of 
this  object  in  modem  pleading,  when  we  recollect  that  the 
long-permitted  use  of  several  counts,  in  respect  of  the  same 
cause  of  action,  and  the  provision  of  the  statute  of  Anne 
allowing  the  use  of  several  pleas,  have  declared  it  as  the 
sense  both  of  the  bench  and  the  legislature,  that  if  the 
original  principle  deserved  to  be  retained,  it  required  at 
least  material  mitigation.  However,  it  is  clear  that  the 
principle  of  singleness,  is  so  far,  at  least,  a  right  and  valu- 
able one,  as  it  may  tend  to  prevent  the  parties  from  offering 
inconsistent  allegations,  or  such  as  they  may  know  to  be  false. 
For,  though  the  interests  of  justice  seem  to  require,  in 
many  cases,  the  allowance  of  several  counts  or  pleas  in 
respect  of  the  same  demand,  they  are,  on  the  other  hand, 
directly  opposed  to  the  allowance  of  repugnant  ones;  and 
where  one  of  the  mattera  alleged  must  evidently  be  false, 
the  party  should,  of  course,  be  obliged  to  make  his  elec- 
tion between  them ;  and  so,  in  allowing  a  party  to  make 
different  allegations,  he  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  excluded 
from  such  as  (whether  inconsistent  or  not  with  what  has 
been  previously  pleaded)  he  must  know  to  be  without 
foundation  in  fact.  Yet  these,  which  are  perhaps  the  only 
beneficial  results  that  can  flow  from  the  principle  of  single* 
ness,  the  present  state  of  the  law  against  duplicity,  unfortu- 
nately, fails  to  produce.  For,  first,  a  plaintiff  is  at  liberty 
to  adopt  as  nian^  counts  as  he  pleases,  however  apparent 
it  may  be  that  the  cases  which  they  respectively  state  can- 
not all  be  true.  So  a  defendant  is  allowed,  under  the  pro- 
vision of  the  statute  of  Anne,  to  plead,  with  scarcely  any 
exception,  matters  directly  inconsistent  with  each  other; 
for  example,  he  may  plead,  in  trespass  for  assault  and  bat- 
tery, not  guilty,  (namely,  that  he  did  not  commit  the  tres> 
passes ;)  and  also  son  assault  demesne,  (viz,  that  be  commit 
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ted  tliem  iu  self-defeuse,  (n;)  or  in  debt  on  bond  non  e^i:  fac- 
tam,  (viz,  fbat  he  did  net  execute  the  deed,)  and  also  that 
he  executed  it  under  duress  of  imprisonment,  (o.)  Again, 
a  party  is  not  restrained  by  the  present  system  from  adding 
to  his  true  case  another,  that,  though  inconsistent  with  it, 
he  knows  to  be  false.  And  accordingly  a  defendant,  at 
the  same  time  that  he  pleads  a  special  plea  founded  on  his 
real  matter  of  defense,  almost  always  resorts  also  to  the 
general  issue,  or  some  other  plea,  by  way  of  traverse,  in 
order  to  put  the  plaintiff  to  the  proof  of  his  declaration, 
without  having,  in  truth,  the  least  reason  to  deny  the  alle- 
gations which  it  contains.  The  statute  of  Anne,  indeed, 
provides  a  check  against  this,  by  a  provision  of  which  the 
general  effect  is  as  follows:  that  where  the  defendant  has 
pleaded  several  pleas,  and  the  issue  upon  any  one  of  them 
is  found  for  the  plaintiff,  the  court  may  give  the  plaintiff 
the  costs  of  every  such  issue,  unless  the  judge  of  nin  prius 
shall  certify  that  the  defendant  had  probable  cause  to  plead 
the  matter  found  against  him.  But  the  construction  and 
effect  given  to  this  provision  in  practice  seem  to  have  ren- 
dered it  inadequate  to  the  object  which  it  contemplates,  {p.) 

3.  Another  feature  of  doubtful  character  in  the  system 
of  pleading  is,  the  wide  effect  which  belongs,  in  certain 
actions,  to  the  general  issue.  In  debt  on  simple  contract, 
in  assumpsit,  and  trespass  on  the  case  in  general,  the  gen- 
eral issue  embraces  almost  every  ground  of  defense  to 
which  the  defendant,  at  the  trial,  may  choose  to  resort;  the 
questions  offered  by  these  issues  being,  in  effect,  nearly 
these :  whether  the  defendant  be  indebted  to  the  plainti^ 
as  alleged  in  the  declaration,  or  whether  he  be  liable  to 
the  plaintiff's  demand,  as  set  forth  in  the  declaration,  {q.) 
Now,  these  questions  are  so  general  and  vague,  as  to  pro- 

(n.)  1  Arch.,  226. 

(c.)  Ibid;  and  see  other  instMices  open  in  Mtne  meMnn  to  the  fame 
tbjeetion  of  inoonBistencj,  fupra,  p.  265. 
(p.)  See  11  East,  263;  2  Borr.,  763. 
{q.)  Vide  tupra,  pp.  172, 176, 177 
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duce  but  in  a  limited  and  inferior  degree  the  ad\antages 
which  attend  the  prodaction  of  a  more  strict  and  special 
isBue.  For,  first,  they  do  not  fdlly  effect  the  separation  ol 
matter  of  fact  from  matter  of  law.  To  understand  this,  it 
must  be  considered  that,  though  the  parties  cannot  go 
to  trial  on  a  ynere  question  of  law,  (a  traverse  of  matter  of 
law  not  being  allowable,)  (r,)  yet  it  is  in  the  nature  of  many 
issues  in  fact  to  involve  some  subordinate  legal  question, 
the  decision  of  which  is  essential  to  the  decision  of  the 
Issue.  And  the  wider  and  more  general  the  form  of  the 
issue,  the  more  likely  it  is  to  comprise  these  subordinate 
questions  of  law.  For  example :  In  an  action  of  debt  on 
simple  contract,  or  assumpsit,  if  the  defendant  rely  on  a 
release  executed  j>y  the  plaintiff,  he  may  give  this  in  evi- 
dence under  the  general  issue,  (nil  debet,  or  uon  assump- 
sit,) because  it  tends  to  show  that  he  is  not  indebted,  or  is 
not  liable,  as  alleged;  and  if  the  plaintiff's  answer  to  the  re- 
lease be  that  it  was  obtained  by  duress,  this  will  of  course 
be  also  offered  in  evidence  under  the  same  issue.  Upon 
this  point  of  duress  two  questions  may  be  supposed  to 
ari^e :  first,  whether  the  execution  of  the  deed  under  duress 
would  defeat  the  effect  of  the  deed ;  secondly,  whether  the 
deed  were,  in  fact,  executed  under  duress.  Before  the  jury 
can  find  a  verdict  either  for  the  plaintiff  or  defendant,  both 
these  questions  must  be  disposed  of.  But  the  first  is  a 
question  of  mere  law,  and  their  decision  upon  it  must  be 
guided  by  the  direction  of  the  judge.  Here,  then,  is  a  ques- 
tion of  law  involved  under  the  issue  in  fact.  Now,  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  form  of  action  be  supposed,  in  which  the 
t)Ieading  is  more  special,  and  the  general  issue  less  com- 
prehensible, for  example,  the  action  of  covenant,  this  very 
same  question  will  be  distinctiy  developed  as  a  point  of 
law  upon  the  pleading  by  way  of  demurrer.  For  the 
defendant  cannot,  under  non  est  factum,  (which  is  the  gen* 
eral  issue  in  that  action,)  set  up  the  release,  but  must  plead 
it  specially,  and  the  plaintiff  must  consequently  plead  the 


(I  )  V\6iL  tu]^,  p.  201. 
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dareoB  in  reply;  and  thon^  if  the  defendant  dispaies  the 
legal  conaequence  of  the  dorese,  hie  course  is  to  demur  to 
the  replication.  Of  such  demurrer,  occurring  in  the  very 
case  here  imagined,  the  reader  has  already  seen  an  exam- 
ple in  the  course  of  this  work,  («,)  and  to  this  he  may  be 
again  referred  for  further  illustration. 

It  thus  appears,  then,  that  it  is  the  effect  of  the  wider 
general  issues  to  render  less  complete  than  it  otherwise 
would  be  the  separation  of  fact  from  law.  And  the  incon- 
venience of  this  is  felt  in  the  great  frequency  witli  which 
difficult  legal  questions  arise  for  the  opinion  of  the  judge 
at  nisi  prius,  the  numerous  motions  for  new  trials  conse- 
quently made  in  the  court  in  banc,  to  obtain  a  revision  of 
such  opinions,  and  tbedelay  and  expense  necessarily  attend 
ant  on  a  proceeding  of  this  kind,  when  compared  with  the 
regular  method  of  demurrer. 

Again,  it  is  an  inconvenience  arising  from  general  issues 
of  this  description  that  they  tend  to  conceal  from  each 
party  the  case  meant  to  be  made  by  his  adversary  at  the 
trial.  Thus,  in  the  instance  above  supposed,  the  plaintiff 
would  have  no  notice,  from  the  nature  of  the  issue,  nil 
debet  or  non  assumpsit,  that  the  defendant  meant  to  set 
up  a  release,  nor  would  the  defendant,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  any  intimation  that  it  was  to  be  met  by  the  allegation 
of  duress.  And  thus  is  defeated,  in  some  measure,  another 
of  the  advantages  otherwise  attendant  on  the  production 
of  an  issue,  viz,  that  of  apprizing  the  parties  of  the  pre- 
cise nature  of  the  question  to  be  tried,  and  enabling  them 
to  shape  their  prooft  without  danger  of  redundance  on  the 
one  hand  or  deficiency  on  the  other. 

4.  Another  objection  to  the  system  of  pleading,  and  one 
more  formidable,  perhaps,  than  any  that  has  been  aboye 
suggested,  is  to  be  found  in  the  excessive  subtlety  and  need- 
leas  precision  by  which  some  parts  of  it  are  characterized. 
Tlie  existence  of  these  fiemlts  cannot  fairly  be  denied,  nor 


{$.)  Vide  iupra,  p.  96. 
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that  they  bring  upon  saitors  the  frequent  necessity  of  ex 
penbive  amendments,  and  sometimes  occasion  an  absolute 
failure  of  justice  upon  points  of  mere  form.  Yet  is  their 
inconvenience  less  severely  felt  in  practice  at  the  present 
day  than  a  mere  theoretical  acquaintance  with  the  subject 
would  lead  the  student  to  suppose.  Many  of  the  intricacies 
and  mysteries  of  pleading — ^those,  for  example,  which  relate 
to  color  and  special  traverses^  long  discouraged  by  the  courts — 
ure  rapidly  falling  into  disuse,  and,  on  the  whole,  have  but 
little  effect  in  the  actual  operation  of  the  system;  and,  with 
respect  to  the  science  in  general,  it  may  be  remarked  that 
its  increasing  cultivation  has  made  the  course  of  practice 
more  uniformly  correct  than  in  former  limes,  and  the  occa- 
sion for  formal  objection  considerably  less  frequent. 

Such  are  the  principal  observations  which  a  long  practi- 
cal acquaintance  with  pleading  has  suggested  to  the  author 
on  the  merits  of  that  celebrated  system  of  allegation. 
Founded  as  they  are  on  experience,  he  does  not  hesitate  to 
offer  them  to  the  public,  though  the  limits  which  he  has 
prescribed  to  himself  in  this  part  of  the  work  have  obliged 
him  to  condense  them  into  a  form  more  summary  than 
befits  the  interest,  the  importance,  and  the  difficolty  of  the 
labject 
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NoTK  1.    (See  p.  87.) 

Pki  in  '  rench,  in  English  plea^  wen  anciently  need  to 
signify  stc'.  or  action.  While  used  in  this  sense  tiiey  gave 
rise  respectively  to  the  words  plider^  and  to  pkady  of  which 
the  primary  meaning  was,  accordingly,  to  Wigate^  hut  which, 
in  the  later  English  law,  have  been  taken  in  the  more  lim- 
ited sense  of  makmg  allegation  in  a  case.  Hence  the  name 
of  that  science  of  pleading,  to  which  this  work  relates. 

This  variable  word,  to  plead,  has  indeed  still  another  and 
more  popular  use,  importing  the  forensic  argument  in  a 
cause ;  but  it  is  not  so  employed  by  the  profession. 

Whether  pki  and  pUder  were  derived  from  the  parallel 
Latin  terms  placUum  and  plaeiiare  is  somewhat  doubtful,  (a.) 
If  so,  it  must  have  been  through  the  gradation  of  the  more 
ancient  French  word  plaids,  which,  according  to  Houard, 
(6,)  at  first  signified  the  assemblies  of  the  kings  and  great 
men  of  the  realm,  and  was  afterwards  applied  to  ordinary 
courts  of  justice.  With  respect  to  placUum itself,  it  is  most 
probably  of  Roman  origin,  for  it  is  clear  that  both  the  re- 
scripts of  the  emperors  and  the  judicial  decisions  in  the 
Roman  empire  had  that  name,  (e.)  It  has,  however,  been 
considered  by  some  writers  as  derived  from  plats,  (a  Ger- 
man word  for  campus,)  quod  in  eampo  ienerentur  placita,  {d.) 
Either  of  these,  though  a  less  amusing,  is,  perhaps,  a  more 

(a.)  SpelmuL  confliders  the  word  plea  as  of  Saxon  origin,  (see  Spelm.  Gloit.;) 
bat  the  almost  anivenal  derivation  of  our  jnridical  tfirms  from  the  langnigi 
»f  the  Normans  would  seem  to  render  this  exception  an  improbable  one. 

(6.)  Anciennee  Loix  dee  Franooie,  Ac.,  eeo.  10. 

(e.)  See  Brieson,  de  verbonim  signif. 

(d.)  Buiaoge,  Qlose.,  verbo  Placitnln. 
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satis&ctory  coiyectare  than  that  which  derires  plnunt^tm 
ftom  pUicendo;  quia  bene  p]acitare  super  omnia  placet,  {e.) 

Note  2.    (See  p.  48.) 

This  part  of  our  juridical  system,  viz,  the  use  of  brema 
or  tmte,  as  essential  formulsB  for  the  institution  of  a  suit, 
is  not  only  connected  with  the  whole  scheme  of  actions, 
but  will  presently  appear  to  have  an  important  relation  to 
pleading  in  particular.  It  is  also  remarkable,  as  being,  in 
modern  times  at  least,  unknown  to  the  practice  of  the 
courts  of  other  countries,  and  a  peculiarity  of  the  national 
law.  These  circumstances  naturally  excite  some  curiosity 
to  investigate  its  origin ;  yet  the  subject  is  involved  in  con- 
siderable obscurity. 

Though  we  know  that  some  of  the  brevia  are  at  least  as 
ancient  as  the  time  of  Henry  11,  being  found  in  the  work  of 
Glanville,  who  wrote  in  that  king's  reign,  the  student  will 
in  vain  search  the  books  of  the  science  for  any  distinct  and 
satisfactory  account  of  their  original  invention.  It  is  said, 
on  high  authority,  that  the  more  common  and  ordinaiy 
writs  were  ^^  de  communi  consilio  totifis  regni  concessa  et 
approbata,"  (/;)  and  also  that  some  writs  existed  "  long 
before  the  Conquest,"  (^r;)  while  another  learned  writer 
asserts  that  the  more  ancient  of  them  were  brought  from 
Normandy,  (h;)  and  these  vague  and  somewhat  inconsistent 
statements  seem  to  constitute  the  whole  substance  of  the 
information  to  be  derived  from  professional  sources  on  this 
subject.  If  we  turn,  for  farther  elucidation,  to  the  anti- 
quarians, we  shall  find  little  beyond  vague  conjecture,  and 
even  in  this  a  great  discordance,  both  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  instrument  and  the  derivation  of  its  name.    While  one 


(€.)  Co.  Litt.,  17  a. 
(/.)  Bract.,  413  b. 

(^.)  Co.,  Pref.  to  10  Bep.    This  propottiioii  ot'  Lord  Ooke't  Memt  to  bavo 
been  Batiafactorily  refiited  by  Hiekas.    Set  ih«  DuMrlatio  Epiitolarii  in  bif 

ThesaazTui. 
(V)  GKlb.  HiBt.  of  C.  ?.,  2,  C. 
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learned  writer  refers  the  origin  of  the  term  breve  to  a  new 
application  an:  ong  the  Normans  of  a  word  derived  from 
their  Scandinavian  ancestors,  signifying  a  letter  or  epistle, 
(Q  others  speak  of  it  as  borrowed  from  the  imperial  and 
pontifical  constitutions,  and  as  ultimately  derived  from  the 
word  brms^  (k.)  Again,  the  language  of  these  instruments 
is  supposed,  on  great  authority,  (/,)  to  have  owed  much  to 
the  Roman  forms ;  though,  on  the  other  hand,  an  illus* 
trious  antiquarian  declares  that  it  has  the  most  remote 
English  extraction,  and  has  hardly  a  word  derived  from 
the  Cesarean  law,  (m.) 

Whatever  may  be  the  authority  for  the  opinion  that 
brevia,  for  the  institution  of  suits,  were  in  existence  in  this 
country  before  the  Conquest,  it  is  at  least  certidn  that  there 
is  no  mention  of  them  in  the  laws  of  the  Anglo-Saxons 
now  extant,  (n);  but  that  they  were  in  use,  both  in  substance 
and  in  name,  in  the  ancient  laws  of  Namuindyy  is  a  fSsu^t  well 
known  to  all  who  have  looked  into  the  Grand  Const umier. 
On  this,  however,  as  on  the  many  other  features  common 
to  the  laws  of  England  and  Normandy,  the  doubt  has  been 
to  which  of  the  two  nations  the  original  invention  is  to  be 
ascribed;  for  it  seems  to  be  clear  that,  if  the  English  at  finit 
received  the  institutions  of  their  conquerors,  they,  in  turui 
began  to  impart  their  own  improvements;  and  the  Grand 
Coustumier  is  confessedly  of  date  long  posterior  to  the  treat- 
ise of  Glanville,  (o.)  The  remark  of  a  learned  foreigner 
not  only  tends  to  decide  this  question,  but  at  the  same  time 
throws  more  light  on  the  ulterior  origin  of  the  brevia  than 
can  be  obtained  from  any  writer  of  our  own  country.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  use  of  forensic  formulsB  obtained 
among  the  semi-barbarous  tribes  who  governed  Europe 


(i.)  Hiekes,  Thee.  Diss.  Epist,  in  notiB,  p.  8. 

(i.)  Spelm.  GI088.,  tit  Breve ;  Cngii.  Jw.  FeodL.  lib.  ii.  D.  17. ».  »:  U- 
iIob'b  notes  on  Henghun. 
(2.)  Burington  on  the  Ancient  Stfttatet,  88,  90. 
(m.)  Seld.  Diis.^  ad  Tleuun,  c.  9,  eeo.  1. 
(n.)  Hickee,  Thee.  Diss.  Epist,  p.  3. 
(0.)  See  Hale's  Hist,  of  Com.  Law,  oh.  tL 
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doriDg  the  middle  ages,  at  least  among  the  French  and 
Lombards;  nations  both  distinguished  among  their  neigh- 
bors by  the  superior  refinement  of  their  jurisprudence,  (p,) 
The  author  in  question,  who  speaks  of  the  brevia  of  Glan- 
ville  as  Brefs  Anglo-NormandSy  from  their  equal  adoption  in 
both  countries,  j)oints  out  their  similarity  to  certain  forms 
preserved  by  Marculphus,  and  which,  under  the  different 
names  o{  prcBceptiones  and  indiculij  were  used  among  the 
Franks  during  the  two  first  races  of  the  monarchy,  {q,) 
The  resemblance,  in  their  general  conception,  will  be  found 
strong  enough  to  lead,  with  great  probability,  to  the  infer- 
ence that  the  English  brevia  were  derived,  through  Nor- 
mandy, from  a  Francic  source;  an  inference  confirmed  by 
the  fact,  elsewhere  stated  by  the  same  author,  that  at  this 
early  period  the  judicial  usages  of  Normandy  were,  in  the 
main,  the  same  with  those  of  France  at  large,  (r.)  The 
reader  may  judge  of  the  degree  of  similarity  between  the 
brevia  of  Glan ville  and  the  prceceptiones  of  the  Franks,  by 
comparing  the  following  formulary,  from  Marculphus,  with 
the  first  of  the  English  specimens  given  in  the  text,  viz,  the 
iDrii  of  righiy  (p.  44.)  "Die  rex,  vir  inluster,  illo  comiti. 
Fidelis  Deo  propitio,  noster  ille,  ad  prsesentiam  nostram 
veniens,  clementise  regni  nostri  suggessit  eo  quod  pagensis 
vester  ille,  eidem,  terram  suam  in  loco  nuncnpante  illo, 
per  fortiam  tulisset,  et  post  se  retineat  injuste,  et  nuUam 
justitiam  ex  hoc,  apud  ipsum,  consequi  possit.  Propterea 
ordinationum  presentem  ad  vos  direximus,  per  quam  om- 
nino  jnbemus,  ut  ipso  illo  taliter  constringatis,  qualiter,  si 
ita  agitur,  banc  causam  contra  jam  dicto  illo,  legibus  studeat 
emendare.  Cert6  si  noluerit,  et  ante  vos  recte,  non  finitur, 
memorato  illo,  tultis  fide  jussoribus,  Kalendas  illas,  ad  nos- 
tram eum  omnimodis  dirigere  faciatis  prsesentiam,"  (s,) 


(p,)  J.  G.  Heinecc,  Elem.  Germ.,  lib.  iii«  tit.  ii,  sec.  Ixzxii,  Ixxxiii. 

iq.)  Hoaard,  Anc.  Loiz  dee  Franc,  &c.,  vol.  ii,  pp.  9-16. 

{r.}  Hoaazd,  Diet.  Analytique,  &c.,  verbo  Droit 

(<.)  Marculphi  Formularum,  lib.  i,  23.  The  reader  who  wishes  to  oompttrt 
with  this  the  Anglo-Nonnan  formula,  in  the  original  Latin,  will  find  it  im 
QlanviUe,  lib.  i,  c.  6.    And  it  may  be  remarked  that  it  has  a  decided  advan- 


The  following  will  be  found  to  have  a  close  affinity  with 
\L»  Anglo-Norman  writ  of  trespass  for  an  assault^  which  see, 
{siqmij  p.  48.) 

^^  nie  rex,  vir  in  luster,  illi.  Fidelia  ooster  illo  ad  pra»en- 
tiam  nostram  veniens,  nobis  saggeesit  quod  vos  eum,  nulla 
manente  causa,  in  via  adsalissetis  et  graviter  livorassetis,  et 
rauba  sua  in  solidos  tantos,  eidem  tulissetis,  vel  post  vos 
retineatis  indebit^,  et  nullam  justitiam  ex  hoc,  apud  vos, 
consequere  possit  Propt6rea,  prsesentem  indiculum  ad  vos 
direximus,  per  quern  omnino  jubemus  ut  si  taliter  agitur, 
de  prsesente  hoc  contra  jam  dicto  illo,  legibus  studeatis 
emendare.  Cert6  si  nolueritis,  et  aliquid  contra  hoc  habu- 
eritis  quod  opponere,  non  aliter  fiat  nisi  vosmet  ipsi  per 
hunc  indiculum  commoniti,  Kalendas  illas  proximas,  ad 
nodtram  veniatis  prsesentiam,  eidem  ob  hoc,  integrum  et 
legale  dare  responsura,"  {t.) 

The  opinion  that  the  English  brevia  are  of  French  ex- 
traction is  not  peculiar  to  Houard.  It  is  held,  as  has  been 
Jtlready  observed,  by  L.  C.  B.  Gilbert;  and  a  writer  on  the 
feudal  law,  the  learned  Craig,  observes  of  them :  TJsum  in 
Gallia,  aniiquissimum  puto;  in  Normanuia,  adhuc  in  usa 
sunt.  Gulielmus  Conqucestor  cum  armis,  etiam  leges  Nor- 
mannicas,  Anglise  intulit;  inde  factum,  ut  omnes  fere  caussB 
in  Anglia,  adhuc  per  Brevia  deducantur,  (u.) 

To  attempt  to  trace  them  further  may  appear  superflu 
ous;  yet  it  may  be  observed  that  one  of  the  earliest  refine- 
ments in  forensic  science  was  that  of  classifying  the  various 
subjects  of  litigation,  and  alloting  to  each  class  an  appro- 
priate fcrmvla  of  complaint  or  claim;  a  method  devised  in 
a  view,  probably,  to  the  more  certain  definition  of  the  na- 
ture of  those  injuries  for  which  the  law  afforded  redress, 
and  perhaps,  also,  to  save  the  trouble  of  inventing  new 
modes  of  expression  for  each  particular  case  of  wrong,  as  it 
might  arise. .  Whatever  the  object,  it  is  certain  that  such 

tage  OTer  the  French  model  in  point  of  Latinitj  snd  preoinon  of  phnM;  th^ 
Ulter  being,  indeed,  in  such  a  burbaroni  dialect  as  to  be  icaroely  intelligibla. 

(<.)  Marc.  Form.,  lib.  i.  29. 

(i^.)  Cra^    Jub.  Fe  :d..  lib.  ii.  D.  17.  23.  26. 
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was  ^he  practice  of  ancient  Borne,  and  thcU  from  a  period 
almost  as  early  as  the  introduction  of  the  lawn  of  the  twelve 
tables,  (x;)  and  so  severely  were  these  formoleB  observed, 
that  any  deviation  from  them  was  fatal  to  the  cause,  (y.) 
This  strictness  evidently  tended  to  injustice;  and  we  ac- 
cordingly find  that  it  was  banished  from  the  Roman  law 
by  Constantine,  who  abolished  the  judicial  formulae,  {zJ) 
Yet  form  was  not  altogether  extirpated.  Certain  general 
distributions  of  the  subjects  of  litigation  were  recognized 
under  the  title  of  actions,  (a;)  and  considerable  attention 
continued  to  be  paid  to  the  frame  and  wording  of  the  com- 
plaint, (b.)  When,  therefore,  we  find  the  rude  judicature 
of  the  nations  who  were  in  possession  of  Europe  at  the 
fiEiU  of  the  Roman  empire,  exhibiting  at  a  very  remote 
period  the  same  contrivance  of  fixed  judicial  formulee,  we 
are  naturally  led  to  refer  it  to  an  imitation  either  of  the  an- 
cient or  more  modern  system  of  their  predecessors.  Yet, 
whether  it  were  the  result  of  such  adoption  or  the  fruit  of 
original  invention,  it  is  certainly  not  easy,  nor  perhaps  veiy 
important,  to  decide. 

NoTB  8.    (See  p.  68.) 

IJjectment,  however,  has  been  latterly  often  ranked  as  a 
mixed  action,  (e,)  because  the  plaintiff  has  judgment  for 
specific  recovery  of  the  term  itself,  as  well  aa  nominal  dam. 
ages  for  the  ejection.  With  deference,  however,  it  is  con- 
ceived that  the  class  of  an  action  depends  not  on  the  form 
of  judgment,  but  on  the  form  of  writ  and  declaration; 
and  that  the  question  is  not  whether  specific  recoveiy  be 
adjudged,  but  whether  it  be  claimed  in  the  form  of  the  pro- 
ceeding.    (See  the  definition  of  real  and  mixed  actioni, 


(«.)  Dig.,  lib.  i,  tit  2;  die.  pro.  Bosc.  Com.,  o.  8,  Ac. 

(jf.)  QoinctiL,  lib.  yii,  c.  3 ;  Brisson  de  Formal.,  lib.  y,  zl. 

(f .)  BriBflon,  ibid.,  lib.  ▼,  xl,  liii ;  Voet.  ad  Pandect,  lib.  ii,  tit  nil  mo.  9. 

(a.)  Inst,  lib.  4,  tit  6 ;  Oar.  Sigon.  de  Jadidia. 

(6.)  Vide  Inat  and  Voet,  ubi  mpra. 

U.)  7i(ie  3  Bl.  Com..  199. 
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tupra^  p.  89. )  Now,  it  is  clear  that,  in  the  form  of  writ  and 
declaratioUy  an  ejectment  is  no  more  than  a  species  of  the 
action  of  trespass;  and  as  such  it  has  been  most  anciently 
considered.  Ejectione  firmse  n'est  que  un  action  de  tres- 
pass en  son  natore,  &c.  (Fitz.  Abr.,  tit  IJjecti  firm*  2,  cited 
8  BL  Com.,  200.) 

Note  4.    (See  p.  68.) 

The  mode  of  making  the  objection  of  the  want  of  an 
original  writ  is  by  writ  of  error  on  the  judgment;  but  no 
writ  of  error  will  lie  in  respect  of  such  objection  if  the 
judgment  was  obtained  upon  a  verdicL 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  when  this  objection  occurs  in 
the  common  pleas,  (where  the  praecipe  and  capias  are 
framed  as  in  trespass,)  an  original  writ,  prepared  according 
to  such  praecipe  und  capias,  will  not  suffice,  unless  the  ac- 
tion brought  be  really  trespass;  but  an  original,  adapted  to 
the  action^  must  be  obtained,  which  (as  there  is  no  praecipe 
to  warrant  it)  can  only  be  done  by  petition  to  the  master 
of  the  rolls,  (£2.) 

Note  6.    (See  p.  68.) 

That  the  appearance  was  actual  in  the  time  of  Henry 
n  seems  sufficiently  proved  by  the  following  passages  in 
Olanville:  TJtroque  litigantium,  apparente  in  curia^  peiens 
ipse  loquelam  suam  et  clameum  ostendat,  in  hunc  modum 
Peio  versus  isium  H.,  &c.  Avditd  vero  loquela  et  clameo 
petentis,in  electione  ipsius  tenentis  erit,  se  versus  petentem 
defendere  per  duellum,  &c.,  (6.)  Utroque  prceseaie  in  curiae 
is  qui  petit,  jus  suum  in  hsec  verba  versus  adversarium 
suum  proponat,  Peto,  &c  AudUo  autem  clameo,  &c.,  (/•) 
The  forms  of  expression  which  occur  in  Bracton,  in  the 
time  of  Henry  HI,  everywhere  lead  to  the  same  oonclu- 


(d)  1  Sel.  Pract.,  69;  ibid.,  Infarod..  xliv,  per  P>well  J.;  Brown  «.  Bd^ 
bmgton,  Lord  Ray.,  883. 
(e.)  Glan.,  lib.  2,  c  3. 
(/.)  Ibid.  Ub.  4,  0. 6. 
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sion.  For  example,  comparentibua  tam  petente  qi.am  teu- 
ente,  petens  actionem  qua  agere  velit,  et  intentionem  suam, 
proponere  debet. coram  jtistitiariiSf  &c.  Et  audiio  brevi  de 
recto,  (Ucat  sic  peiens  vel  ejus  advocatua  in  prffisentiam  jus- 
titiariorum  pro  tribunali  residentiam.  Hoc  ostendit  vobia 
A.,  &c.,  ig.) 

It  was  said  that  it  was  the  statute  of  Westminster  2  (18 
Edward  I,  c.  10)  which  first  gave  the  general  liberty  to  all 
persons  of  saing  and  defending  by  aMorruy  ;  aud  that,  be- 
fore that  statute,  a  special  warrant  from  the  crown  for 
that  purpose  was  required,  fju)  It  seems,  however,  that 
this  is  only  to  be  understood  of  appearance  by  attorney, 
and  not  to  the  conduct  of  the  suit  by  attorney,  after  appear- 
ance once  made.  For  it  is  clear  that,  long  prior  to  the  18 
Edward  I,  and  even  in  the  time  of  Glanville,  a  party 
might,  upon  appearance  first  made  by  himself  in  person, 
appoint  a  responsaUs  (whose  ofiice,  though  in  some  respects 
different,  was,  in  substance,  the  same  with  that  of  an  attor- 
ney) to  represent  him  during  the  subsequent  progress  of 
the  cause;  "ad  lucrandum  vel  perdendum  pro  eo,"  (i.) 
And  it  is  not  said  by  Glanville  that  this  required  a  war- 
rant from  the  crown,  ( L) 

NoTB  6.    (See  p.  69.) 

For  proof  that  in  the  time  of  Henry  11  and  Henry  m 
the  pleading  was  oral^  it  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  the 
passages  cited  from  Glanville  and  Bracton  in  the  last 
note,  and  to  observe,  that  not  the  least  allusion  is  made 
iu  either  author  to  the  use  of  written  pleadings,  the  intror 
duction  of  which  is  generally  supposed  not  to  have  taken 
place  till  the  reign  of  Edward  HI,  {L) 


(g,)  Bract.,  372  b. ;  and  se^  10  Ed.  Ill,  19,  pL  21. 

(h.)  1  Tidd,  54.  8ih  edit ;  Oilb.,  G.  P..  32,  33,  SBetyw,  169. 

(i.)  Glan.,  Hb.  11.  c.  1. 

(A.)  See  Beecher*8  Gise,  8  R^.,  66  b.,  aeo. 

({.)  3  Rmy^b,  06. 
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NoTB  7.  *  (See  p.  69.) 

As  to  the  praotice  of  oral  pleading  among  the  LofmbardB^ 
tee  Muratori,  in  a  note  to  his  edition  of  the  Leges  Lango* 
bardicsB,  (m,)  where  he  says  that  the  pleadings  among  that 
nation  appear  to  have  been  non  scripto,  jndici  tradita,  sed 
petitione  verbali  pronunciata  coram  judicibus.  As  to  the 
German  tribes  in  generaly  (comprising  the  FrankSy)  see  the 
Elementa  Juris  Q^rmanici  (n)  of  Heineccins,  who  says, 
formulas  non  scriptas  offerebant,  sed  viva  voce  prsscinebant. 

NoTB  8.    (See  p.  59.) 

The  use  of  professional  pleaders  or  advocates  may  be 
traced  among  some  of  the  continental  nations  to  a  period 
extremely  remote.  The  Lombards  had  the  following  law: 
Si  forsitan  aliquis  per  simplicitatem  saam,  causam  agere 
nescit,  veniat  ad  placitum,  et  si  rex  ant  judex  prssviderit 
quod  Veritas  sit,  tunc  debeat  dare  ei  hominem  qui  causam 
ipsius  agat,  (o.) 

Li  the  Francic  Formulae  apud  Lindenborg,  contained  in 
the  Capitularies  by  Baluzius,  there  is  a  record  of  a  cause 
between  a  bishop  and  a  private  individual,  where  the  bishop 
pleads  by  his  advocaUy  and  the  other  in  his  own  person. 

In  the  Assizes  de  Jerusalem,  one  of  the  most  curious  and 
important  relics  of  the  jurisprudence  of  the  middle  age,  and 
fully  recognized  as  an  authentic  compilation  from  the  laws 
of  France,  made  towards  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century, 
(}>,)  we  have  a  full  account  of  the  office,  duties,  and  proper 
qualifications  of  a  pleader.  Doit  chascun  de  ceausqui  veont 
pleideer  en  la  haute  court,  demander  conseiU  an  seignor, 
avant  que  il  comance  a  pleideer.   H  doit  demander,  au  seig- 


(m.)  Marat  Script.  Rer.  It*l.,  vol.  i. 

(n.)  Lib.  iii,  tit.  iv,  sec.  clvi. 

(o.)  Leges  LaogobMd»  spud  Lindeabrog.,  660. 

(p,)  Oavraa^e  pr6cieaz,  nys  Mabley,  (i&  his  Obserrationi  tor  THiiUnre  de 
Franee,  vol.  ii,  p.  346.)  et  trte  propre  a  noas  donner  dee  lomiiree  lur  Tepoqne 
de  rorigine  de  noe  differentet  cootames. 
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nor,  a  conseil,  le  meillor  pleideoir  de  la  court  a  sod  escientyM 
11  est  pleideoir  on  se  il  ne  I'est;  pour  se  que  se  il  ne  est  plei- 
deoir, que  son  conseill  li  sache  ea  raison  gardei  et  sa  querele 
des  reigner  de  ce  dont  il  est  requeroir,  et  defiendre  de  ce  dont 
11  est  deffenooir,  et  se  il  est  pleideoir,  pour  ce  que  il  ait  plus 
de  conseil,  qu'il  n'est  nul  si  sage  pleideoir,  qui  ne  puisso 
bien  souveut  estre  averti  el  plait  de  ce  que  bon  li  est,  par 
un  autre  pleideoir  o  lui;  que  deus  pleideoirs  savent  plus 
que  un,  &c.,  ch.  ix.  Qui  a  conseill  ot  se  veaut  clamer  d'ome 
oil  de  feme  qui  est  present  en  la  court,  il  doit  faire  dire  par 
son  conseill,  au  seignor,  si  que  celui  de  qui  il  se  clame  ou 
yeaut  clamer,  I'oye,  Sire  tel  se  clame  a  vous  de  tel  chose, 
et  en  veaut  avoir  droit  par  vous  et  par  la  court ;  et  le  nome, 
et  die  de  quoi  il  se  clame,  et  as  plus  briefves  paroles  que  il 
pora,  face  son  clame,  Ac,  ch.  xxvii.  II  convient  a  celui  que 
est  bon  pleideoir  et  soutill,  que  il  soit  sage  de  son  naturel,  et 
que  il  ait  esprit  sein,  et  soutill  engin,  et  que  il  ne  soit  doutif, 
ne  esbay,  ne  hontous,  ne  hatif,  ne  non  chaillant  elplait,  ne 
que  il  ait  s'entente  ne  sa  pence6  aillors  tant  com  il  pleidoie, 
et  que  il  se  garde  dese  trop  corroucer  ne  agrier  ne  ehmouvoir 
en  pleidoiant,  ch.  xxiv.  As  a  translation  of  this  barbarous 
dialect  may  save  the  reader  some  trouble,  the  following  very 
literal  one  is  offered :  '^  Every  person  about  to  plead  in  the 
supreme  court  ought,  before  he  begins,  to  pray  the  Ibrd 
to  appoint  him  counsel.  He  ought  to  pray,  for  his  coun- 
sel, the  best  pleader  in  the  court;  and  this,  whether  he  is 
himself  a  pleader  or  not;  because,  in  the  latter  case,  he  will 
need  counsel  to  defend  his  right  and  establish  his  claim  or 
defense ;  and  even  in  the  former  he  will  do  well  to  have 
counsel,  since  there  is  no  pleader  so  wise  that  he  may  not 
be  often  advised  on  his  pleading  by  another  pleader,  as  twc 
pleaders  know  more  than  one,  &c.  He  who  has  counsel, 
and  wishes  to  make  claim  on  some  man  or  woman  present 
in  court,  ought  to  say  by  his  counsel  to  the  lord,  so  that  the 
other  party  may  hear :  Sir,  such  an  one  makes  before  you 
such  a  claim,  and  hopes  to  obtain  justice  in  that  behalf  from 
you  and  the  court;  and  then  he  should  say  what  he  claims, 
and  in  the  shortest  wav  possible,  &c.   A  good  pleader  ought 
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to  La\e  good  sense,  a  sound  onderstanvUng,  and  a  B^btle 
genius;  he  should  be  free  from  the  faults  of  indecision, 
timidity,  false  shame,  haste,  and  nonchalance;  while  he 
pleads,  he  should  keep  his  attention  from  wandering  to  any 
other  subject,  and  should  also  take  care  to  avoid  undue 
heat  and  asperity/'  Some  of  these  admonitions  seem  to 
deserve  the  attention  of  the  nineteenth  no  less  than  the 
eleventh  centuiy. 

The  use  of  advocates  was  not  confined  to  the  Franks  and 
Lombards.  It  obtained,  at  the  same  period,  among  the 
continental  nations  in  general.  Heineccius  speaks  of  them 
as  generally  allowed  throughout  the  Oerman  tribes,  though 
xmder  permission  to  be  previously  obtained  from  the  judge, 
which,  as  he  incidentally  observes,  explains  the  modern 
practice  of  not  allowing  all  persons  indiscriminately  to  plead 
causes,  but  confining  the  privilege  to  a  certain  number  ap- 
pointed by  authority,  (9.)  With  respect  to  the  Franks  in 
particular,  he  says,  in  foro  litigantibiis  eo  magis  opus  erat 
jurisperitorum  auxilio,  quo  pluribus  formularum  ac  sol- 
iemnitatum  tricis,  implicata  erat  eorum  jurisprudentia ;  et 
quo  fitcilius  in  his  verbis  labi  possunt  homines  plebeii,  et 
aliis  distract!  negotiis,  (r.)  He  makes  a  similar  remark  as 
to  the  Lombards:  Quum  enim  et  hoc  gens  paullo  plus 
tribueret  juri  subtiliori  et  formulario,  homines  plebeii  et 
harum  rerum  itnperiti  vix  poterant  advocatorum  jurisperi- 
torum  opera  carere,  («.) 

Hacheuberg  also  lays  it  down  as  a  general  feature  in  the 
judicial  system  of  the  Germans  of  the  middle  ages:  Ade- 
rant  in  judicio  oc/vocoti,— quos  Clamatores  et  Ferandarios 
priscffi  leges  vocant,— qui  causas  litigantium  nuda  simpUci- 
que  oratione,  sine  ullo  verborum  circuitu,  tractare  ^  ubeban- 
tur,  {i.) 

In  England,  thoogh  the  particular  degree  and  denomin*- 
tion  of  barrister  is  supposed  by  Blackstone  (1  BL  Com*,  S8) 

(g.)  Elem  Jar.  Q«nn.,  lib.  iii,  tit  ii,  mo.  xeiz. 

(r.)  /6id.,  86C.  Ixxzii. 

(<.)  Ibid.,  sec.  lixxiii. 

(c.)  Uftch  Oerm.  Media,  p.  97. 
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Dot  to  be  more  ancient  than  20  Edward  I,  yet  it  appears  that 
there  were^  persona  learned  in  the  law  and  skilfbl  in  plead- 
ing causes  at  least  as  early  as  the  reign  of  WUIiam  Rofas, 
(u;)  and  Bracton  makes  express  mention  of  caunsdf  plead- 
erSy  and  advocates  in  the  reign  of  Heniy  ni|  (x.)  And  not 
only  were  such  professional  persons  employed,  but  (as 
stated  in  the  text)  the  rule  seems  to  have  been  already 
established  excluding  all  but  regular  advocates  from  plead- 
ing in  causes  in  which  they  were  not  personally  concerned. 
Thb  point  appears  to  be  sufficiently  proved  even  by  the 
following  extract  from  the  Placitorum  Abbreviation  a  com« 
pilation  published  a  few  years  since  from  our  earliest  judi- 
cial records:  Abell.  de  Sancto  Martino  venit  et  narravit 
pro  Episcopo.  M  nonfuit  Advocatus.  Idea  in  Misericardia. 
CustodiatUTj  (y.)  And  additional  evidence  of  the  same 
proposition  is  supplied  by  the  following  curious  passage 
in  the  Yitse  viginti  trium  Sancti  Albani  Abbatum,  by  the 
historian  Matthew  Paris,  written  about  the  same  period 
with  the  preceding  extract.  After  compluning  of  certain 
oppressions  which  the  abbey  had  sustained  from  a  person 
protected  and  encouraged  by  John  Hansel,  the  historian 
proceeds:  Nee quicquam juris  vel  ultionis  assistente  memo- 
rato  Johanne  Regis  lateribus  et  conciliis,  potuimus  obtinere. 
Quinimo,  metus  et  persuaaio  ipsius  Johannis,  omnium  Jus- 
ticiariorum  et  placiiantium  advocaiorum  {quos  Bancinarratores^ 
vulgariter  appeUamus)  era  penitus  obturavit.  Ita  ut  multo 
totiens  oportuit  Dominum  Willielmum  tunc  cellarium 
(virum  scilicet  circumspectum  et  £BU3undum)  suum  sermo- 
nem  et  querelam  in  persona  propria  coram  Justiciariis, 
imo  etiam  coram  Rege  et  Barnagio  proponere.  Et  protes- 
tati  sunt  Justiciarii,  secretins  in  aure  dicti  Domini  Willi- 
elmi  instillantes,  quod  duo  tunc  temporis  in  regno  domi- 
nabantur,  scilicet  Comes  Richardus  et  Johannes  Mansel, 
<^ontra  quos  non  audebant  sententiare,  {z.) 

(u.)  1  Reeves,  22S. 

(x.)  Bract.,  412  a.,  372  b. 

(y.)  Flac.  Ab.,  137 ;  Eauc,  zot  28,  t«mp.  8S  H^  III 

\t.)  Ustt.  Par.  Hist.,  p.  1077. 
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JSToTB  9.    (See  p.  69.) 

All  the  authorities  prove  that  qnestionB  of  law  have  at 
ftll  times  been  the  exclusive  province  of  the  judges.  Thus, 
in  the  Placitorum  Abbreviatio  there  is  an  entry,  in  the 
sixth  year  of  Richard  I,  that  ^6  judicibus  lis  et  contentio 
fuit,  utrum  carta  prsedicta  debit  teneri  versus  puerum  qui 
infra  eetatum,  (a.) 

And  again  in  the  fourth  year  of  Kiug  John  the  jury 
upon  an  inquisition  declare,  non  pertinet  ad  eo^  de  jure 
discemere,  (6.) 

NoTB  10.    (See  p.  60.) 

This  phrase,  of  issue,  occurs  at  the  very  commencement 
of  the  Year-Books,  viz,  1  Edward  11;  but  the  author  has  not 
traced  it  to  an  earlier  period.  In  some  instances  the 
expression  isser  d'empler  occurs,  which  may  be  translated, 
(o  get  out  of  or  Jinish  the  pkadingj  and  clearly  marks  the 
meaning  and  derivation  of  the  term  issue. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  lY  we  find  the  Latin  term  thus 
regularly  defined :  Hxitus  idem  est  quod  finis,  sive  deter- 
minatio  placiti,  (Tear-Book,  21  Ed.  IV,  86.) 

It  is  observable  that  the  parallel  word^  appears  to  have 
oeen  used  in  the  same  sense  in  Normandy.  (See  Commen- 
tary de  Terrien,  lib.  ix,  c.  xxvii.) 

The  terms  issue  en  ley  and  issue  en  fei  occur  as  early  as 
the  third  year  of  Edward  IL  ( See  the  Tear-Book,  8  Ed. 
11,69.) 

Non  11.    (See  p.  61.) 

Lord  Coke  defines  a  record  as  a  ^<  memorial  or  remem- 
brance in  rolls  of  parchment  of  the  proceedings  or  acts 
of  a  court  of  justice/'  &c.,  and  observes  that  ^*  the  rolk 


(a.)  PIm.  Ab.,  6  Wsrr.,  tanp.  6  Rich.  I. 
(A.)  Plsc.  Ab.,  40  lane,  tmnp.  4  Johao. 
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being  the  records  or  memorialR  of  the  judges  of  the  oourti 
of  record,  import  in  them  such  incontrollable  credit  and 
verity,  as  they  admit  no  averment,  plea,  or  proof  to  the 
contrary,"  (Co.  Litt.,  260  a.)  The  origin  of  the  practice 
of  recording  ( another  peculiarity  of  the  English  law )  ap- 
pears to  have  eluded  our  legal  antiquarians  as  much  as 
that  of  the  Brevia,  but  it  is  no  doubt  referable  to  the 
feame  source.  The  term  record  is  itself,  in  its  immediate 
derivation,  French,  and  the  lavr  of  records  is  copiously  dis- 
cussed under  that  name  in  the  Grand  Coustumier,  the  most 
ancient  depository  of  the  Korman  customs.  The  manner 
in  which  it  is  there  treated  might  alone  be  sufficient  t^ 
show  that  France  was  its  native  soil,  and  that  it  had  no. 
been  adopted  from  the  English  courts ;  not  only  because 
no  allusion  is  there  made  to  anv  recent  introduction  of  the 
practice,  but  because  the  practice  appears  in  the  Norman 
courts  in  a  shape  obviously  more  consonant  with  the  orig- 
inal meaning  and  derivation  of  the  term  than  that  which 
it  bears  in  England.  For  it  appears  that  in  the  Korman 
law  recorder  anciently  signified  to  recite  or  testify  on  recol- 
lection, as  occasion  might  require,  what  hud  previously 
passed  in  court,  and  that  this  was  the  duty  of  the  judges 
and  other  principal  persons  who  presided  at  the  Placitum, 
thence  called  recordeurs.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  faint 
vestiges  only  of  this  the  proper  and  ancient  meaning  exist- 
ing in  England.  Of  these  vestiges  one  example  occurs  'n 
our  phrase  of  recorder ,  as  applied  to  a  borough  judge,  which 
is  plainly  a  derivative  or  secondary  application  of  the  Nor- 
man word  recordeur;  and  another  that  may  oe  mentioned 
is  tlie  principle  anciently  recognized,  that  the  record  is  prop- 
erly  not  in  the  parchment,  but  in  the  breast  of  the  judge.  Thus 
we  find  it  said  in  the  Tear-Book,  7  Henry  VI,  p.  29 :  Le  re- 
cori  est  tout  temps  en  les  coeurs  de  justices,  et  le  roll  n'est 
forsque  remembrance  pur  le  melior  suerty.  But  what  de- 
cisively removes  all  doubt  as  to  the  national  character  of 
this  judicial  practice,  is  that,  while  no  trace  of  it  is  to  be 
discovered  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  (for  their  loose  his- 
torical notices,  now  extant,  of  some  few  important  contro* 
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Teivies,  are  evidently  of  a  quite  different  kind,)  (c,)  it  existed 
in  the  law  of  France  at  large  at  least  as  early  as  at  the  Nor- 
man conquest,  and  in  a  shape  exactly  similar  to  that  which 
it  bore  in  Kormandy.  It  is  one  of  the  directions  given  to 
litigants  in  the  Assizes  de  Jerusalem,  (compiled  as  early  as 
1099,  and  presumably  referring  to  a  state  of  law  some  time 
established,)  that  they  should  collect  as  many  of  their  own 
friends  as  possible  in  court,  and  request  them  to  be  atten* 
tive  to  what  is  said,  with  a  view  of  enabling  themselves  to 
retain  and  reccrd  it  properly  at  the  time  of  judgment  on 
trial.  Qui  veaut  tost  son  plait  atteindre,  il  doit  faire  estre 
en  la  court,  tant  de  ses  amis  com  il  pora,  et  prier  les,  quo  il 
soient  ententis  as  paroles  qui  seront  dites  as  plais,  et  bien 
entendre  et  retenir,  si  que  il  sachent  bien  le  recorder ^  as 
esgars  et  as  connoissances,  se  mestir  li  est,  (d)  It  is  abo 
recommended  that  if  there -should  be  an  adjournment  of 
the  proceedings,  and  a  further  day  appointed  for  the  hear- 
ing of  the  parties,  both  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  should 
take  care  to  put  down  in  writing  the  nature  of  the  claim  that 
has  been  made,  the  day  and  place  of  the  acyournment,aiid 
the  names  of  those  who  were  present  at  the  first  hearing; 
and  the  plaintiff  is  advised  to  rehearse  this  writing  before 
the  adjournment  day  to  such  of  those  persons  as  he  con- 
sidered most  friendly  to  himself,  in  order  to  refresh  their 
memories  and  enable  them  to  testify  (Recorder)  at  the  ad- 
journed meeting,  if  it  should  be  necessary,  both  the  day 
and  place  of  the  adjournment,  and  the  words  in  which  the 
claim  or  other  allegations  were  first  made;  it  being  assigned 
as  a  reason  for  this  particularity  that  a  variance  from  the 
claim  first  made  would  entitle  the  defendant  to  a  new  en- 
largement of  the  time  for  answering,  (e.)    It  is  easy  to  con- 

(e.)  Soe  the  Apographom  Sftzonioam,  pabliBhed  by  Hickee,  (Tbea.  Diai. 
Epist,  p.  2,)  and  the  obeeryatioiiB  on  that  instrument  by  Hallam,  (vol.  ii,  p. 
141.)  See  also  the  plea  in  the  connty  oonrt,  between  Qnndnlf  and  Pichot^ 
(Hickee,  Tnee.  Diss.  Epist.  33,)  and  the  plea  of  Pinenden,  in  tha  county  oovt^ 
in  the  reign  of  William  I,  mentioned  by  Lord  Ook%  (jprcfliMe  (o  9  B^^)  tlie 
•arrativee  of  which  are  all  in  the  same  s^U 

(d)  AflsiMi  de  Jemsalem,  zliy. 

{t.)  Jhid.  rliz 
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ceive,  though  not  to  trace,  the  progress  by  wh/ch  the  occ* 
sioDal  memorandum  thus  drawn  up  by  the  Francic  pleader, 
to  confirm  the  recollection  of  his  judges,  took  the  shape  of 
an  of&cial  contemporaneous  minute  of  the  proceedings,  and 
no  longer  merely  subordinate  to  a  record  or  judicial  re- 
port, became  itself  invested  with  that  name  and  character. 
Whether  this  change  had  fully  taken  place  at  the  date  of 
Glanville's  treatise,  (in  the  reign  of  Henry  II,)  that  work 
does  not  enable  us  accurately  to  decide.  He  speaks,  indeed, 
frequently  of  records,  and  lays  down  the  maxim  that  the 
curia  regis,  and  no  other  court,  was  properly  and  generally 
a  court  of  record,  (/;)  but  it  is  not  clear  whether  the  writ- 
ten memorial,  though  already  designated  as  the  record,  and 
officially  prepared,  was  made  contemporaneously  with  the 
proceedings  themselves,  or  considered  as  intrinsic  evidence 
of  them,  or  in  any  other  light  than  as  an  aid  to  the  mem- 
ory of  judicial  reporters.  However,  we  find  that  at  least 
very  shortly  afUr  this  period  the  practice  of  recording,  in 
the  present  sense  of  the  term,  was  in  full  operation.  The 
series  of  records  now  extant  begins  with  the  reign  of  Rich- 
ard I,  (^.)  Curious  extracts  from  some  of  the  earliest  of 
them  have  been  printed,  and  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Placito* 
rum  Abbreviatio. 

The  following  passage  in  an  able  publication  confirms 
the  account  that  the  author  has  above  given  of  the  origin 
and  true  meaning  of  recording.  In  reference  to  the  laws  of 
the  Scandinavians,  it  is  observed:  "No  record  or  register 
authenticated  the  judgment  of  the  court,  which  was  pre- 
served only  by  the  recollection  and  knowledge  of  the  judges 
who  pronounced  the  decree,  or  of  the  assembled  people  who 
ratified  the  sentence.  This  usage  of  oral  pleadings,  and 
of  proving  legal  proceedings  by  oral  testimony,  might  be 
thought  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  assumption  of  the  an- 
tiquity of  written  laws  in  Scandinavia,  did  we  not  know 

(/.)  Sciendam  qaod  nalla  caria  recordum  habet  generalitflr  pntker  eorian 
Jomini  regis.    (Qlan.,  lib.  8,  c.  9.) 

ig.^  ^  the  Ropart  of  the  Commiflsionen  on  Poblio  Beoorda,  and  1  Bati 
21 K 
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that  the  same  practice  was  adopted  by  other  systeus  of 
jarispmdence  which  are  more  familiar  to  ue,  such  as  the 
Custamal  of  Normandy  and  the  assizes  of  the  kingdom  of 
Jerusalem.  In  Normandy,  a  judgment  pronounced  by  the 
king,  sitting  as  duke  of  Normaudy,  was  recorded  by  his  tes- 
timony, added  to  that  of  one  witness ;  or  the  royal  judge 
might  substitute  three  other  witnesses  in  his  stead  ;  seven 
witnesses  were  required  for  the  record  of  the  exchequer  of 
the  assize.  In  these  proo&  it  is  clear  that  the  compilers 
of  the  Gustumal  did  not  contemplate  the  production  of  any 
written  document  as  evidence  of  past  decrees  or  proceed- 
ings. The  recorders  swore  as  to  what  they  had  heard  and 
what  had  been  said/'  &c.  {Edinbwrg  Beview  for  August, 
1820.) 

Note  12.    (Bee  p.  62.) 

It  is  to  be  observed,  on  the  subject  of  suing,  appearance^ 
or  defending  by  attorney,  that  there  are  certain  persons, 
viz,  infcmiSy  married  women^  (when  sued  without  their 
husbands,)  and  idioiSj  who  are  incapable  of  appointing  an 
attorney  to  appear  for  them  in  court.  The  appearance  and 
pleadings  of  such  persons  must  consequently  not  purport 
to  be  by  attorney,  nor  be  so  entered  on  record,  whether 
an  attorney  be  in  fact  employed  or  not.  As  for  the  mode 
in  which  the  appearance  and  pleadings  of  such  persons 
should  be  entered.  (See  1  Tidd,  87, 88, 94, 8th  edit ;  1  Arch. 
Pract,  22.) 

NoTB  18.    (See  p.  62.) 

There  can  be  no  pleading  till  appearance  is  effected. 
And  in  a  peraoncd  action,  there  can  till  then  be  no  jvdg^ 
meni  given  nor  other  act  done  in  court  beyond  the  issuing 
of  the  process.  But  in  a  real  action,  if  the  tenant  hold 
out  against  the  process  and  &il  to  appear,,  judgment  will 
pass  against  him,  and  the  demandant  will  recover  the  land, 
(See  Booth,  12, 19, 24,  Ac ;  Com.  Dig.,  Pleader, Y;  2  Saund 
48,  n.  1. 
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NoTB  14.    (See  p.  64.) 

Besides  these  changes  in  the  practical  method  of  eon 
ductiog  the  pleadings,  it  may  be  proper  to  nodoe  the  alter 
atious  that  have  taken  place  in  the  Umgm  or  Umguage  used. 

It  has  been  the  general  opinion  {h)  that  among  the  badges 
of  servitude  imposed  by  the  Conqueror  was  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  French  language,  by  his  command,  into  the 
courts  of  j  ustice ;  but  an  ingenious  and  learned  writer  (i)  has 
controverted  this  notion  with  great  plausibility,  and  even 
doubts  whether  that  language  were  used  in  the  courts  till 
a  much  later  period.  That  tiie  French  was  not  introduced 
by  commandj  his  arguments  render  extremely  probable ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  when  the  history  of  the  Conquest  is 
recollected,  there  are  many  obvious  reasons  for  supposing 
that  the  curia  regis,  or  superior  court  of  justice,  (which 
was  itself  of  Norman  introduction,)  (&,)  would  follow,  in  its 
pleadings,  the  language  of  the  conquerors;  and  the  con- 
siderations adduced  by  this  author  are  not  sufficient  to 
outweigh  the  probability  of  that  supposition. 

It  is,  however,  clear  beyond  dispute,  that  whatever  was 
the  most  ancient  language  of  the  pleading^  the  record  was, 
from  the  earliest  period  to  which  that  kind  of  document 
can  be  traced,  in  the  Latin  language.  For  this  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  refer  to  the  still  extant  series  of  records  from  whcLice 
the  Placitorum  Abbrevialio  is  extracted;  though  Bluck- 
Btone  seems  to  have  fiiUen  into  an  error  on  this  subject, 
and  to  have  supposed  that  the  enrollment  in  Latin  began 
with  the  statute  86  Edward  TTT,  c.  15,  and  in  pursuance 
of  its  provisions,  (^.) 

It  is  clear,  too,  that  the  pleading  was  in  JFVenchj  if  not 
from  the  Conquest,  at  latest  from  the  time  of  John  or 
Edward  I,  (m;)  and  so  remained  till,  by  the  stat  86  Edward 


(h,)  2  Reeves.  449;  4  Bl.  Com.,  416. 
(i.)  See  Law  Tracts,  by  Mr.  Lndan. 
(k.)  1  Beeves,  46. 
{I)  SeedBl.  Coic.,  318.  319 
(m.)  Laders.  ttbi  tupra 
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m,  8t.  1,  c.  15,  it  was  enacted  that  henceforth  the  pleading 
ehoald  be  no  longer  in  French  bat  in  EngliBh,  aud  shoulcl 
continue  to  be  enrolled  or  recorded  in  Latin.  Afterwards, 
on  the  introduction  of  paper  pleadings,  they  followed,  iu 
the  Umguage  as  well  as  in  other  respects,  the  style  of  the 
record,  and  were  therefore  drawn  up  in  Latin.  This  con- 
tinued to  be  the  practice  till  a  period  so  late  as  4  George  11, 
c.  26,  when  it  was  provided  thai  bath  the  pleadings  and  the 
record  sfiould  ihencefwward  be  framed  m  English;  and  it  is  in 
this  language  that  they  have  since  been  drawn ;  the  ancient 
terms  of  art  and  forms  of  expression,  which  had  been  so  long 
known  exclusively  in  a  French  and  Latin  dress,  being  now 
literally  translated  into  English,  but  with  that  exception 
remaining  undisturbed. 

Note  16.    (See  p.  64.) 

The  practice  of  framing  the  allegations  in  the  cause 
according  to  technical  rule  and  method,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  science  of  pleading,  was  no  doubt  derived  from  the  same 
system  of  jurisprudenco  with  the  writ  itself,  viz,  from  that 
of  Normandy.  ( Vide  supra^  note  2.)  It  is  certain,  at  least, 
that  the  use  of  stated  forms  of  pleading  is  not  to  be  traced 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons;  and  the  general  account  given 
by  the  learned  Hickes  of  their  manner  of  litigation  is  as 
follows :  Quisque  causam  suam  sine  solennioribus  jwris  fcrm- 
ulis^  vel  ipse  agebat,  vel  cansidicum  et  patronum  sibi  ad- 
sci vit;  quern  umicitia,  quem  propinquitas  quern  charitas,  aut 
benevolentia,  vel  denique  quem  sors  ipsa,  nonnunquam, 
obtulerit,  (n.)  And  the  specimen  he  gives  of  the  proceed- 
ings in  a  country  court,  iu  the  time  of  Canute,  (o,)  strongly 
corroborates  the  opinion  that  they  were  strangers  to  any 
regular  or  artificial  forms  of  statement  On  the  other 
hand,  it  appears  that  such  forms  were  known  among  that 
great  family  of  continental  tribes,  of  which  the  Franks 
stood  foremost  in  forensic  refinement     Actor  breviter 

(n.)  Hickee,  Thee.  Diat.  Epist.,p.  8. 
(o.)  Ibid.,  p.  3. 

27 
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prop^nebat  actionem  y  simili  fere  formula  qua  olim  Roman: 
ati  Bolebaut  Qaemadmodum  enim  hi  non  prolixis  Ubol« 
lis  actiones  intentabant,  sed  formulis  utebantar,  quaa  vel 
mre-cousulti  vel  prsetores  prodiderant;  e.  g.,  aio  banc  fun- 
tlnm  qui  in  Campania  est,  meum  esse  ex  jure  Quiritium— 
aio  Titium  mihi  centum  ex  mutuo  dare  opotere^  &c.,  ita 
simili  brevitate  magnopere  delectatos  esse  animadvertimus 
majores  nostros.    Tales  sane  sunt  formulae  agendi  in  lege 

Alam,  &c.,  (p.) 

» 

NoTB  16.    (See  p.  81.) 

An  anonymous  author  in  Hargrave's  Law  Tracts  ob- 
serves on  this  subject :  *^  I  do  not  blame  them  "  (the  K.  B.) 
'^for  the  latitat,  or  the  exchequer  for  the  quo  minus;  but 
I  must  say,  the  first  invention  of  these  tricks  was  neither 
honest  nor  justifiable.    However,  they  are  established,"  &c. 

He  afterwards  observes  that  these  usurpations  grew  by 
slow  degrees,  and  crept  silently  into  practice.  "  Who  can 
show  the  time  when  this  writ"  (the  quo  minus)  *' first  issued 
upon  a  mere  surmise,  or  who  can  tell  that  man's  name  who 
was  first  arrested  by  a  latitat,  &c.  ?  K  these  fictions  had, 
in  their  beginnings,  been  opposed  and  withstood,  I  cannot 
think  it  possible  that  the  judges  would  have  countenanced 
so  gross  a  falsehood,"  {q.)  Lord  Holt  says  that  ^^Iforth, 
C.  J.,  of  the  common  pleas,  made  a  complaint  of  latitats  in 
Parliament,  and  the  matter  suffered  great  agitation  in  Par- 
liament ;  but  at  last  the  latitats  were  approved,  as  they  are 
also  by  27  Elizabeth,  c.  8,  which  gives  a  writ  of  error  in 
the  exchequer  chamber,  but  excepts  errors  to  be  assigned 
for  want  of  jurisdiction  in  the  K  B."  (Per  Lord  Holt, 
Brown  v,  Babbington,  Lord  Bay.,  882.) 

UoTK  17.    (See  p.  82.) 

A  demurrer  cometh  from  the  Latin  word  ^^  demorariy  to 
abide ;  and  therefore  he  which  demurreth  in  law  is 


(p.)  Heinecc.  £lem.  Jar.  Q«nii.,  lib.  iii,  tit.  iy,  sao.  cItI. 
{q.)  Harg.  Law  Tracts,  p.  422 
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he  that  abideth  m  law :  moratnr  or  demorature  m  lege/' 

(r.) 

We  find  from  the  Year-Books  that  the  pleaders  Bome- 
times  put  themselves  upon  the  judgment  of  the  court,  upon 
a  matter  of  law,  in  the  following  form  of  words:  *^  Nous 
demurroim  en  vos  discretions  si  nous  etions  met  a  respond/' 
&\..y  {s.)  Sometimes  in  the  following:  *^Sur  ceo  demurr(h 
mtis  en  jugement/'  &c.,  {L)  These  expressions  clearly  indi- 
cate the  manner  of  the  derivation. 

• 

NoTB  18.    (Bee  p.  88.) 

This,  it  will  be  observed,  is  a  narrower  sense  of  the  term 
to  plead  than  it  otherwise  bears ;  for,  in  its  more  general 
meaning,  as  elsewhere  stated,  (u,)  it  imports  making  any 
allegation  in  the  causey  and,  so  taken,  would  include  the  case 
of  a  demurrer  or  a  dedaraiicn. 

Note  19.    (See  p.  88.) 

Ezceptionum  qusedam  sunt  dilatorise,  qusedam  peremp- 
torise  et  h»c  est  prima  et  brevis  divisio,  (x.)  This  division 
was  borrowed  from  the  canon  or  civil  law.  Thus,  it  is  said 
by  the  canonists,  est  summa  exceptionum  divisio,  quad  aut 
sunt  dilatorise,  aut  peremptorise,  {y.)  And  it  is  laid  down 
in  the  Digest,  exceptiones  aut  perpetuse  et  peremptorin 
sunt  aut  temporales  et  dilatorise,  {z.) 

NoTB  20.    (See  p.  88.) 

*^  Pleas  are  variously  distinguished.  The  more  general 
division  of  them  is  that  of  being  dilatory  or  peremptory. 
Of  these  are,  first,  pleas  in  abaiemad;  secondly,  such  as 

(r.)  Co.  Litt..  71  b. 

(«.)  1  Ed.  II.  8. 

{L)  10  Ed.  III.  23. 

(u.)  Vidit  tupra,  note  1 

(x.)  Braot.  399  b. 

(y.)  Corvin..  Jus.  Cftnon..  lib.  3.  tit  9$ 

U)  Dig.,  lib.  44.  tit.  i.  isc  9 
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smpoid  the  action;  or,  thirdly ,  sQch  aa  Aar  tie  action 
forever,  (a,) 

*^  The  plea  is  either  to  the  juriidictim  of  the  court,  or  sus* 
pending  the  action,  as  in  the  case  of  parol  demurrer,  or  in 
cbaiement^  or  in  bar  of  the  action,"  (6.) 

The  pleas  to  the^'um^^ion  are  frequently  mentioned  as 
pleas  in  abatementj  but  inaccurately;  for  in  their  form  they 
are  not  pleaded  as  grounds  for  abadng  the  writj  but  for  rejw- 
ing  to  answer  in  the  court  in  which  the  action  is  brought  It 
is  true  that,  in  their  effect^  they  abate  the^writ,  for  they 
defeat  the  action ;  but  the  case  is  the  same  with  pleas  in 
bar,  which  are  yet  essentially  distinguished  from  pleas  in 
abatement.  "A  plea  to  the  jurisdiction  is  not  properly  a 
plea  in  abatement,  though  in  its  consequence  it  be  so;  and 
therefore  is  to  have  its  proper  conclusion,  as  respondere  non 
debety  or  si  curia  cognoscere  velitj  and  not  qiiod  bitta  cassetur ^'^  (c.) 

AU  dilatory  pleas,  including  those  in  suapensionj  as  well  aai 
pleas  to  the  jurisdictionj  are  sometimes  inaccurately  classed 
as  pleas  in  abatement. 

KoTB  21.    (See  p.  84.) 

Parol  demurrer  may  be  founded  on  the  nonage  of  either 
party  in  some  re(d  actions.  In  personal  actions,  it  extends 
to  the  case  of  the  defendant  pnly,  and  that  in  very  few 
instances.  (See  as  to  parol  demurrer,  Bac.  Ab.,  tit  In&ncy 
and  Age,  L.) 

Another  plea  which  operates  in  suspension  of  the  suit 
is  that  of  aid  prayer;  as  to  which  see  Com.  Dig.,  Aide,  B. 
6,  B.  6;  Booth,  60;  Lightfoot  v.  Lenet,  Cro.  Jac.,  421; 
Onslow  V.  Smith,  2  Bos.  &  Pul.,  384. 

Excommunication  of  the  plaintiff^  is  another  plea  in  sus- 
pension. (See  1  Chitty,  450,  1st  edit;  Beg.  Plac.,  179, 
180.) 

(a.)  Bac.  Ab.,  Pleas,  &c.,  A. 

(b.  1  Chitly,  243, 1st  edit. ;  see  aLso  Bac.  Ab.,  ubi  ittpra;  Bract,  399  b. 
(c.^  Bao.  Ab.,  Pleas,  Ac.,  E.  2.    See  Bowyer  «.  Book,  5  Mod..  148;  Garth., 
iaS;  1  Salk.,  297,  S.  G. 
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Nor  S2.    (See  p.  86.) 

A  plea  in  abatemeat  is  called  by  Bractom  excq>tio  ad 
krece  pro9ternendwny  (d;)  and  is  described  about  the  same 
time  in  French  as  exception  pur  brefe  iibatre^  (e;)  whence 
the  words  060^  and  abatemerU. 

Oasaare  was  another  word  applied,  as  well  as  prostemerei 
to  express  the  abatement  of  the  writ,  (/;)  and  from  cassare 
is  deriired  to  quash;  as  to  abate,  from  abattre. 

NoTB  28.    (Bee  p.  86.) 

Originally  the  pleas  to  the  person  were  not  considered 
as  pleas  in  abatement  of  the  writ;  for  they  are  classed  by 
Bracton  and  others  as  distinct  from  the  exceptiones  ad 
breve  prosternendum ;  and,  indeed,  at  this  day  they  are 
pleaded  (as  observed  in  the  text)  not  as  reasons  for  abating 
the  writy  but  for  not  answering j  (g;)  and  it  seems,  therefore, 
that  they  are  improperly  classed  as  pleas  in  abatement. 
In  more  modem  times,  however,  they  have  been  aniformly 
so  ranked  and  considered,  (A;)  and  they  have  the  same 
effect,  and  are  subject  to  the  same  rales,  with  pleas  in 
abatement  properly  so  called. 

* 

NoTB  24.    (See  p.  89.) 

We  may  here  take  occasion  to  notice  two  rules,  not 
properly  of  pUadingy  but  of  praeticej  by  which  the  use  of 
dilatory  pleas  is  considerably  restrained. 

First,  they  must  be  verified  by  affidavit;  or,  at  least, 
some  probable  matter  must  be  shown  to  the  court  to  induce 
it  to  believe  that  the  fiEu^t  of  the  plea  is  true.    This  is  by 


(d)  Bnc.,  431  b. 
(e.)  Britton.  48. 
(/.)  See  Hengbftm't  Bqhiiiul 

(^.)  Go.  Liu.,  128  4.;  Com.  Big.,  Abat«MBt>  L  IS;  sad stt  His 
.88. 
(h.)  See  Doct  FL.  L 
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4  Anne,  c  16,  s.  11.  Bocondly,  they,  most  be  pleaded 
within  four  days,  iaclusivo  after  delivery  or  notice  of  dec- 
laration, unless  the  declaration  be  delivered  or  filed  after 
term,  or  so  late  in  the  term  that  the  defendant  is  not  bound 
to  plead  to  it  in  that  term;  in  both  which  cases  the  defend- 
ant may  plead  within  the  first  four  days,  inclusive,  of  the 
next  term.    This  is  by  different  rules  of  court,  (t.) 

NoTB  25.    (See  p.  89.) 

A  plea  in  bar  is  called  by  Bracton,  after  the  civilians, 
txcepUo  peremptoria.  In  the  French  of  Britton  it  is  de- 
scribed as  an  exception^  pur  barrer  le  pleinij/fe  de  sa  demaundej 
(k.)  It  is  observable  that  the  terms  barrer  and  barre  were 
*  in  common  use  in  the  law  language  of  France  in  the  year 
1270,  ({;)  which  is  about  the  same  period  when  they  first 
made  their  appearance  in  the  English  pleading. 

NoTB  26.    (See  p.  89.) 

Traverse  is  the  most  proper  and  ancient  term,  (m.)  Id 
the  modern  language  of  pleading,  however,  dem/  is  often 
substituted  for  it;  and  pleas  in  denial  is  a  term  often  used, 
instead  of  pleas  by  way  of  traverse.  The  reason  is,  that 
traverse  is  a  word  that  also  occurs  in  a  more  limited  sense, 
being  often  applied  to  a  particular  form  of  denialy  of  which 
there  will  be  occasion,  in  the  course  of  this  work,  to  speak; 
and  the  word  denyj  as  preventing  confusion,  is,  therefore, 
usually  adopted  as  the  more  convenient  expression  for  the 
general  idea.  In  this  treatise,  however,  denial  in  general 
is  called  by  its  proper  appellation  of  traverse;  and  the  par- 
ticular kiud  of  denial  above  mentioned  is  denominated  by 
the  appropriate  phrase,  viz,  a  special  or  formal  traoerse, 

(i.)  1  Tidd,  691,  8th  edit.  •  2  Arch.  Pnct.»  1,  2. 
(ib.)  Britton,  92 

(I)  Dacange  QIom.,  yerbo  Bftrm. 

(m.)  See  1  Ghitty,  576, 1st  eult,  and  the  wtharitMi  th«ra  eitod ;  Bae.  Ab^ 
Vleif.Ac.  H.;  Finoh  Law,  396,387. 
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Jkny  conCdsioD  is  thus  Bafficiently  avoided^  ani  the  regalar 
mud  andent  tetma  of  art  are  preserved. 

Njtb  27.    (See  p.  98.) 

As  a  party  who  makes  a  statemeDt  of  fact  is  said  to 
pUadj  by  way  of  distinction  from  demurnngj  so  such  state* 
ment  or  allegation  is  in  strictness  called  a  plea;  and,  when 
opposed  to  the  declaration,  is  denominated  a  pUa  to  the 
jurisdiciionj  in  suspension,  in  abatement,  or  in  bar;  at  subse- 
quent  stages  a  plea  by  way  of  reply,  by  way  of  rejoinder^ 
&c.,  according  to  the  stage  at  which  it  occars.  Bnt  as  the 
name  of  plea  is,  in  practice,  generally  understood  to  refer 
to  that  particnlar  answer  in  fact  which  the  defendant  op- 
poses to  the  declaration,  and  to  that  only,  the  word  plead" 
ing  will,  to  avoid  ambiguity,  be  substituted  in  this  work  to 
express  a  statement  of  fact  in  general,  as  opposed  to  a  de* 
murrer. 

NoTB  28.    (See  p.  94.) 

The  civilians  and  canonists  described  their  pleadings  in  a 
similar  manner,  viz,  as  vnientio,  excepiioj  repUoatio,  &c.  (Dig., 
lib.  44,  tit  1,  sec.  2;  Corv.  Jus.  Canon.,  lib.  3,  tit.  82.) 

NoTK  29.    (See.  p,  96.) 

Nothing  has  been  here  attempted  but  a  pra  .tical  explana- 
tion of  the  manner  of  coming  to  issue.  If  considered  in 
a  view  to  its  abstract  principle,  it  will  bo  found  to  consist  in 
an  application  of  that  analytical  process  by  which  the  mind, 
even  in  the  private  consideration  of  any  controversy,  arrives 
at  the  development  of  the  question  in  dispute.  For  this 
purpose  it  is  always  necessary  to  distribute  the  mass  of 
matter  into  detached  contending  propositions,  and  to  set 
them  consecutively  in  array  against  each  other,  till,  by  this 
logical  conflict,  the  state  of  the  question  is  ultimately  as- 
certained. This  ranks,  in  the  present  day,  kmong  those 
ordinary  logical  operations  which  it  is  easiei  to  practice 
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tban  to  define,  and  which  it  wonld  be  soperflaous  to  ar* 
tempt  to  reduce  to  scientific  mle.  It  was,  however,  as  ap- 
plied to  the  purpose  of  forensic  disputation,  a  very  Ifevorite 
topic  with  the  ancient  writers  on  dialectics  and  rhetoric: 
and  there  was  no  subject  connected  with  these  sciences 
on  which  they  bestowed  more  elaborate  attention.  Status 
excxgitandi,  (says  Sigonius,)  atque  eo  probationes  omnes 
coi.ferendi,  artificium,  in  libris  oratoriis,  multis  verbis  est 
de'.aonstratum;  neque  enim  in  aliis  prssceptis,  antiqui  rhet- 
oras,  tarn  Gr»ci,  quam  Latini,  plus  studii  aut  operfe  con- 
3umpserunt,  (n.)  The  question  in  controversy  is  lescribed 
among  these  writers  by  the  different  terms  Kftwfti^w,  summa 
queestio,  res  de  qua  agitur,  qussstio  ex  qua  causa  nascitur, 
jndicatio,  and  others  of  similar  import,  all  expressive  of 
the  same  general  idea,  though  slightly  distinguished  from 
each  other  in  their  particular  application,  (o.)  When  this 
question  was  developed,  there  was  said  to  be  a  status  or 
constitutio  causae. 

Of  these  status  there  were  many  classes,  according  to 
the  different  kinds  of  questions  which  might  arise,  involv- 
ing not  only  the  distinction  recognized  in  our  pleading 
between  questions  of  fact  and  of  laWj  (status  conjecturales 
et  legates,)  but  additional  distributions  into  status  finitivse, 
translativse,  and  many  others,  corresponding  with  the  vari- 
ous logical  divisions  under  which  the  different  subjects  of 
civil  dispute  may  be  considered.  As  a  specimen  of  this 
obsolete  but  curious  learning,  and,  at  the  same  time,  as 
the  best  illustration  of  what  is  the  natural  progress  of  the 
mind  in  effecting  that  development  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  the  following  passage  of  Quiuctilian  deserves  at- 
tention. In  that  part  of  his  work  which  relates  to  the  dis- 
positio,  or  the  art  of  oratorical  division  and  arrangement, 
after  noticing  the  importance  of  a  prudent  selection  of  the 
point  of  argument,  and  a  discreet  statement  of  the  general 


(n.)  Car.  Sigooitui  de  JadiciiB.   See  ako  Qninetil.,  lib.  S,e.  6;  Oio.  is  fopio^ 
B.  25;  Qer.  Vooiae,  lutit,  OnL 
(0.)  Qnmctil  etOio^tiM 
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quesHoa,  and  observing  that  the  choice  should  be  determ* 
ined  by  the  natnre  of  the  case  which  the  orator  was  to 
support,  he  proceeds:  "I  will  explain  my  own  method  in 
this  particular,  which  I  attained  partly  by  precept  and  partly 
by  the  natural  deductions  of  reason,  and  of  which  I  never 
attempted  to  make  a  mystiary.  In  all  forensic  controver- 
sies I  took  care,  in  the  first  place,  to  inform  myself  of  all 
the  different  matters  involved  in  the  cause.  T  say  in  for- 
ensic controversies,  for  as  to  the  disputes  of  the  schools  the 
operation  is  unnecessary,  as  they  consist  merely  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  a  few  questions  distinctly  discriminated  at  the 
outset  as  the  subjects  for  declamation,  and  denominated 
9t^«r«  by  the  Greeks,  by  Cicero  proposita.  After  thus  plac- 
ing, then,  the  whole  matter  of  the  controversy  distinctly  in 
my  view,  it  was  my  habit  to  analyze  it,  as  well  on  the  part  of 
my  adversary  as  on  my  own.  And,  first,  I  applied  myself 
to  that  which,  though  easily  described,  requires  a  peculiarly 
attentive  performance ;  I  mean,  I  ascertained  what  case  it 
was  the  object  of  either  party  to  make,  and  by  what  allega- 
tions such  cases  might  be  respectively  supported.  With 
this  view,  I  began  by  considering  what  might  be  alleged  by 
the  plaintiff.  This  statement  would  necessarily  either  be 
admitted  or  denied  on  the  part  of  the  defendant.  If  ad- 
mitted, no  question  could,  at  that  stage,  arise.  I  therefore 
proceeded  to  consider  what  would  be  the  defendant's  ans- 
wer;  and  to  this  I  applied  the  same  dilemma  of  admission 
or  denial  by  the  plaintiff  Accordingly,  sometimes  the 
matter  of  the  answer  would  be  admitted,  but  at  all  events 
there  would,  at  some  period  of  the  process,  arise  a  contra- 
diction V>etween  the  parties ;  and  it  is  then  that  the  ques- 
tion in  the  cause  is  first  ascertained.  For  example :  You 
killed  such  a  man.  Admitted.  We  proceed :  The  defendant 
must  now  assign  some  reason  for  this  act.  It  was  lawful  to 
kill  him^  as  surprised  in  aduUery  with  my  wife.  There  is  no 
doubt  of  the  law;  we  must  therefore  seek  in  some  other 
point  the  subject  of  contention.  The  parlies  surprised  were 
not  commuting  adtdtery.  They  were.  This,  then,  is  the  quee- 
tior,  and  it  ia  a  question  of  fiict,"  (coiyectiiray  u  «.,  statu 
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coDJectuialis.)  '<  In  some  cases^  ho\iveyer,  there  might  be 
a  further  admission.  They  wei'e  in  aduUerj/f  but  you  had  m 
right  to  kill  him,  for  you  were  an  exile  and  infanwus  perwn. 
And  here  arises  a  question  of  law.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
to  the  first  allegation,  you  kiUedj  it  had  been  answered,  Idid 
not  k'dlj  the  question  had  been  ascertained  at  the  outset 
By  this  kind  of  process  is  the  matter  in  dispute  or  main 
question  in  the  cause  to  be  investigated/'  {p.) 

This  oratorical  analysis  of  Quinctilian  exhibits  exactly 
the  principle  of  the  English  pleading;  and  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  logic  and  rhetoric  of  antiquity  were  the 
favorite  studies  of  the  age  in  which  that  science  was  prin- 
cipally cultivated,  and  that  the  judges  and  pleaders  were 
doubtless  men  of  general  learning,  according  to  the  fashion 
of  their  times,  it  is,  perhaps,  not  improbable  that  the 
method  of  developing  the  point  in  controversy  was  im- 
proved from  these ,  ancient  sources.  On  the  other  hand, 
however,  it  seems  not  to  have  been  wholly  derived  from 
them ;  for  the  same  method  will  appear  in  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing notes  {q)  to  have  been  substantially  in  the  possession 
of  the  barbarous  Franks  and  Lombards,  with  whom  it  was 
presumably  a  native  invention.  "  Whatever  merit,**  says 
Gibbon,  "  may  be  discovered  in  the  laws  of  the  Lombards, 
they  are  the  genuine  fruit  of  the  reason  of  the  barbarians, 
who  never  admitted  the  bishops  of  Italy  to  a  seat  in  their 
legislative  councils,"  (r.) 

NoTB  80.    (See  p.  114.) 

Trial  has  been  long  used  to  express  the  investigation  and 
decision  oi  fact  only,  but  would  appear  to  have  originally 
signified  decision  in  general.  For  by  Bracton,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  m,  the  word  triare  seems  to  be  taken  in  thai 
larger  sense:  Nunc  dicendum  ubi  triandoe sunt  actiones civ 

iles,  &c.,  {s.)   And  Britton  applies  the  French  word  trierik 

—-  I         ■        .11 

(p.)  Qninctil.,  lib.  vii,  c.  '.. 

(q,)   Vide  pott,  note  40. 

(r.)  Decline  and  Fall,  Ac.,  vol.  viii,  p.  167. 

It.)  Bract..  105  a. 
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the  same  way.  Thus,  in  speaking  of  the  assize  of  darreign 
presentment,  b  e  says :  Se  A  aveigne  qne  ils  se  consen  tent  en 
nn  clerke,  sans  faire  trier  le  droit,  &c.,  (L)  As  for  the  origin 
of  the  word  trialy  it  appears  by  these  quotations  that  it  is, 
like  almost  every  term  of  the  English  law,  of  French  ex- 
traction, being  derived  from  trier^  (u.)  Indeed,  on  thia  sub- 
ject we  shall  find  the  observation  of  the  learned  Craig 
perpetually  verified :  Omnia  vocabula,  qu8e  vocabula  artis 
dicuntur,  quibusque  hodie  in  foro  Angli  utuntur,  Gallioa 
sunt;  nihilque  cum  Saxonica  lingua  habent  affine,  (a;.) 

NoTB  81.    (See  p.  116.) 

Originally  an  action  was  triable  only  in  the  court  where 
it  was  brought  But  it  was  provided  by  Magna  Charta,  in 
ease  of  the  subject,  that  assizes  of  novel  disseizin  and  morion' 
cestor  (which  were  the  most  common  remedies  of  that  day) 
should  thenceforward,  instead  of  being  tried  at  Westmins- 
ter, in  the  superior  court,  be  taken  in  their  proper  counties; 
and  for  this  purpose  justices  were  to  be  sent  into  every 
county  once  a  year,  to  take  these  assizes  there,  (y.)  These 
local  trials,  being  found  convenient,  were  soon  applied  not 
only  to  assizes  but  to  other  actions ;  for  by  the  statute  of 
nisi  prius  (18  Ed.  I,  c.  80)  it  is  provided,  as  the  general 
course  of  proceeding,  that  writs  of  venire  for  vaTiimoning 
juries  to  the  superior  courts  shall  be  in  the  foUo'/ringform: 
Prsecipirous  tibi  quod  venire  facias  coram  ju^.dtiariis  nos- 
tris  apud  Westm.  in  octabis  Scti.  Micht^jeliBj  nisi  talis ettalis^ 
fall  die  et  loco  ad  partes  Ulas  venerintj  duodecim,  &c.  Thus 
che  trial  was  to  *be  had  at  Westminster  only  in  the  event 
of  its  not  previously  taking  place  in  the  county,  before  the 
justices  appointed  to  take  the  assizes.  This  clauoe  of  nin 
or  nisiprius  is  not  now  retained  in  the  venire,  but  itxiccurs 


(t)  Britton.92. 

(u.)  It  IB  said  by  one  writer,  howiver,  to  \m  dariTtd  iruM  tli*  tezoa.    (8m 
Dacange,  Glom..  verbo  TrUn.) 
{9.)  Craag,  Job.  Fe«d..  lib.  1.  d.  7. 
(y.)  1  Bmvm,  246. 
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in  a  snbseqaent  part  of  the  proceedings.  (See  the  'Entry 
of  Jadgment,  p.  189.)  And  it  is  this  provision  of  the 
statute  of  nisi  prius,  enforced  by  a  sabseqaent  statute  of  14 
Edward  m,  c.  16,  which  authorizes,  at  the  present  day,  a 
trial  before  the  justices  of  assize  in  lieu  of  the  superior 
court,  and  gives  it  the  name  of  a  trial  at  niaiprius^  (z.) 

NoTB  82.    (See  p.  126.) 

The  ancient  law,  indeed,  provided  one  means  of  appeal 
from  the  verdict  of  a  jury  in  certain  cases,  viz,  by  writ  of 
aUaintj  upon  which  there  was  a  kind  of  new  trial  by  twenty- 
four  new  jurors,  (a.)  But  this  proceeding  is  now  obsolete, 
and,  indeed,  is  applicable  only  to  a  case  where  the  jury 
knowingly  and  willfully  give  a  false  verdict 

KoTB  88.    (See  p.  126.) 

The  statutes  of  jeofails  are  so  called  from  fay  faUU^  an 
expression  used  by  the  pleader  of  former  days  when  he 
perceived  a  slip  in  his  proceeding,  (6.)  The  statutes  of  jeof- 
ails and  amendments  are  14  Ed.  in,  c.  6.;  9  Hen.  V,  c. 
4;  4  Hen.  VI,  c.  8;  8  Hen.  VI,  c.  12, 16;  82  Hen.  Vm,  c 
80;  18  Eliz.,  c.  14;  21  Jac.  I,  c.  18;  16  and  17  Car.  II,  c.  8; 
4  and  5  Ann.,  c.  16;  9  Ann.,  c.  20;  5  Geo.  I,  c.  18, (c.) 

Note  84.    (See  p.  129.) 

Without  entering  into  the  well-contested  field  of  contro- 
versy on  the  question  whether  the  method  of  trial  by  jury  was 
of  Anglo-Saxon  or  of  Norman  origin,  it  may  be  sufficient  to 
sum  up  the  result  of  the  dispute  thus:  There  is,  on  the  one 
hand,  some  evidence  of  the  occasional  existence  of  an  in- 
quisitio  patriae,  or  inquisition  by  a  jurataof  twelve,  in  Eng- 

« 

(z.)  For  further  information  on  this  subject,  see  3  Bl.  Oom.»  68;  1  Reeves, 
245,382;  2  Beeves,  170. 
(a.)  See  3  Bl.  Com.,  402 ;  1  Beeves,  370 ;  2  Beeves,  117  434 ;  4  Bieifis,  ML 
(6.)  3  Bl,  Com.,  407.    Termes  de  ley. 
(e.)  S  Bl.  Com.,  4r7 ;  2  Tidd.  054, 8th  edit 
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aod  before  the  Conqaesti  thoagh  with  what  fiequencj  it 
may  have  occarred  it  is  very  difficult  to  determine.  On  the 
other  handy  it  clearly  existed  as  an  ordinary  mode  of  decision 
among  the  Scandinavian  ancestry  of  the  Norman  invaders, 
(d.)  The  same  species  of  inquisition  also  existed  among 
the  Normans  themselves,  {Cj)  and  was  in  force  in  Normandy 
at  least  as  late  as  the  year  1654;  for,,  in  the  Commentaires 
de  Terrieu,  published  in  that  year,  it  is  said,  JEnqueste  est  re- 
cognoissant  de  verity  de  la  chose  de  quoy  est,  par  le  serment 
dc  douze  chevaliers,  ou  de  douze  antres  preudes  hommes 
{probos  homines)  creables,  et  qui  ne  soyent  pas  soup9onneuz, 
(/. )  And  the  same  author  observes,  Par  la  eoustume  du  pays^ 
un  faict  ne  chet  point  en  enqueste,  en  tel  cas  {i.  €.,  matiere 
heredital)  s'il  n'  est  ou  pent  estre  notoire  au  voisin6,  (g.) 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  ultimate  ori^  of  this 
method  of  decision,  it  is  at  all  events  clear  that  it  was  oc- 
casionally in  use  in  this  country  at  least  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  Henry  11;  for  it  is  expressly  mentioned  by  Glan- 
ville,  under  the  name  of  jurata  patriss  sive  visineti,  (A.) 
But  it  19  equally  clear,  on  the  same  authority,  that  it  was  not 
then  in  ordinary  use.  Prior  to  a  certain  law  of  Henry  II, 
not  now  extant,  it  seems  that  this  mode  of  decision  had  be- 
longed only  to  a  few  specific  cases^  the  enumeration  of  all 
or  most  of  which  may  be  found  in  Glanville.    But  in  the 


(<2.)  Hec  Nembdtt  ntio  etiam  hodie,  non  in  Danift  taniom,  sed  etiam  in 
Anglia  snpentes  eet,  «x  eo  procnl  dabio  jure  qnod  Dani  et  Normanni  olim  in 
Angliam  invezerant.  (Stiernhook  de  Jure  Sae.  et  Qo^.,  lib.  i,  c.  4.)  Apnd 
veteree  Danos,  Saecoe  et  Norwegos  innlta  de  hoc  institato,  qnod  Namd  vel 
Nasmd  nunc  Nembd  yocant,  legnntar.  Namd  antem,  i.  e.,  nominatio,  yocatnr 
apnd  eoe  dnodecim  viralia  juratorom  nninenu,  Ac,  (Hickee,  Thee.  Diss. 
Epist..  39.)  The  latter  author  at  the  same  time  combats  the  opinion  that  the 
method  was  known  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  attempts  to  ehow  that  the 
passages  cited  in  support  of  that  opinion  have  been  misunderstood.  In  this, 
however,  he  opposes  himself  to  C<^e,  Spelmai,  and  Selden;  and  the  anthor- 
ity  of  these  great  names  is  fortified  by  Uie  ooincid«nt  opinion  of  Mr.  J.  Blaok* 

fltODA. 

(e.)  Vidi.  :he  Qrand  Coustumier»  Uzziv»  Ac. 
(/.)  Comment,  de  Terrien,  liv.  iz,  oh.  xzziii. 
{g,)  Ibid,,  lib.  iz,  ch.  zzvii. 
<A.)  Glaa.,  Ub.  iz,  o.  11:  Itc  vii,  c  16;  lib.  ▼,  o.  4 
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reign  ol  that  monarch  the  law  above  mentioned  passed, 
authorizing  the  application  of  the  jnrata  patrisB,  or  inqni- 
sitio!)  of  twelve  men,  to  certain  questions  of  seizin^  which 
appear  before  that  time  to  have  been  decided  by  tcagcr  of 
battel  only.  This  ordinance,  like  other  laws  of  that  day,  (z,) 
was  called  assiza^  or  an  as  ize^  and,  when  an  inquisition  by  a 
jurata  patrise  took  place  by  virtue  of  its  provisions,  such  in- 
quisition was  called  a  recognition  of  assize.  The  recognition  of 
assize  became  so  popular,  that  suitors  were  led  to  adopt  the 
same  method  by  mutual  cxmscntj  or  by  advice  of  the  court, 
{ky)  even  for  the  decision  of  questions  for  which  the  ordi- 
nance of  Henry  11  did  not  provide,  and  which  they  would 
otherwise  have  been  obliged  to  settle  by  wager  of  battel. 
The  proceeding,  when  thus  instituted  by  consent  of  the  par- 
ties or  advice  of  the  court,  was  called  Jurato  ex  consensu^  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  regular  recogniiion  of  assize  appointed 
by  law.  This  jurata  ex  consensu,  which  is  the  modern 
trial  by  jury,  continually  increased  in  favor  from  the  time  of 
Glanville,  and  at  the  date  of  Bracton's  work  had  become 
the  most  ordinary  method  of  deciding  fact,  {I.) 

NoTR  86.    (See  p.  180.) 

The  question  of  mere  right  was  from  the  earliest  period 
decided  by  toager  of  battel^  and  at  one  timie  could  be  de- 
cided in  no  other  manner.  Afterwards,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  H,  the  assize  or  law  of  that  monarch,  referred  to  in 
the  last  note,  gave  the  tenant  in  a  writ  of  right  the  alter- 
native of  having  this  question  tried  either  by  wager  of  bat- 
tel or  a  recognition  by  jurors,  to  be  selected  by  four 
knights,  (m,)  while  it  appointed  for  questions  of  seizin  (as 

(i.)  See  Go.  Litt.,  169  b. 

{k.)  Tunc  ex  consenBU  ipeanim  partiam,  tunc  etiam  de  codbUIo  cotub.  (Glan., 
Lib.  ziii.  c.  2.)    And  see  Plac.  Ab..  146;  Berk.,  147,  Subt,  Slc, 

{I.)  The  same  account  of  tbe  establishment  of  trial  by  jury  is  given  by  Mr. 
Reeves,  vol.  i,  177, 334,  and  is  perhaps  stated  in  no  other  work  with  sufficient 
precision.  A  careful  perusal  of  Qlanville  and  Bracton  will  leave  no  dsabt  m 
to  its  corre^jtness. 

(m )  Olan.,  lib  ii.  c  7,  11 ;  1  Keevee.  126, 127. 
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already  mentionecl)  a  recognition  of  a  more  ordinary  land; 
and  as  the  latter  obtained  the  name  of  a  recognition  ol 
assize,  so  the  former  was  called,  by  way  of  distinction  from 
it,  the  grand  assize,  {magna  assisa.)  The  questioi)  of  mere 
right  from  this  time  continued  to  be  exclusively  determ- 
inable by  battel  or  the  grand  assize ;  and,  either  from  its  so- 
lemnity or  the  difficalty  that  attended  it  in  point  of  proof, 
(n,)  was  never  allowed  to  be  tried  by  a  common  jury, 

NoTB  86.    (See  p.  182.) 

The  possibility  of  being  exposed  to  thb  disadvantageous 
method  of  decision — ^the  wager  of  law — has  long  led  plaint- 
ifis  to  avoid  the  forms  of  action  in  which  it  is  allowed. 
Accordingly,  debt  (yi%  simple  contract  and  detinue  are  much 
less  frequently  used  than  in  ancient  times,  and  have  been 
nearly  supplanted  by  assumpsit  and  trover,  which  are  forms 
of  remedy  respectively  applicable  to  the  same  cases,  but 
not  admitting  that  mode  of  trial. 

The  y>ager  of  law  (vadiatio  legis)  which,  under  different 
names  and  in  difierent  forms,  prevailed  over  all  Europe  in 
the  middle  ages,  was  fully  established  not  only  among  the 
Normans,  but  the  Anglo-Saxons.  The  namcy  however,  is 
clearly  of  Norman  derivation;  for  in  the  old  law  of  Nor- 
mandy, lex  signified  a  mode  of  proof  or  trial,  and  vadiare 
was  to  give  pledge  to  produce  such  proof  or  to  meet  such 
trial.  Thus,  the  Goustumier  speaks  of  the  lex  apparens,  the 
lex  probabilisj  the  lex  simplex^  (otherwise  called  deraisnia^) 
as  so  many  modes  of  deciding  causes,  (o.)  Now  it  appears, 
by  the  account  given  of  the  lex  simplex^  that  it  was  equiva- 


(n.)  See  Bract.  318  b. 

(o.)  For  example,  it  \b  said,  Sciendum  eet  qnod  omnis  querela  de  mobili  poe* 
eeesione,  com  res  in  causa  dedacta,  decem  solidomm  nsnaliB  monete  precinm 
non  excedat,  per  Ugtm  timplicem  habet  terminari.  Si  yero  dictum  excedit 
precinm,  per  Ugem  dedcciter  appareniem.  (Grand  Const,  Ixxxvii.)  And 
again:  E&t  q  isodam  Itx  qutt  prohahili$  sive montbralU  in  hdcali  cnria  nnnco- 
pat4tr.  Ihid,^  cxxv.  See  also  Ducange  Qloss.,  verbo  Lex.,  where  it  appears  tha^ 
the  waver  of  battel  was  sometimes  called  2ex  dudfi. 
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lent  to  our  wager  of  law,  (p;)  and  that  the  partj  who 
adopted  this  proceeding  was  eaid  vadaire  legem  simplicem, 
or,  more  shortly ,  vadiare  legem^  (q;)  whence  undoubtedly 
ttie  term  vidiatio  legis^  or  toager  of  law^  as  used  in  the  EDglish 
''ourts.  Though  this  deduction  of  the  name  be  clear  and 
indisputable,  Lord  Coke  (whose  derivations  do  not  always 
satisfy  the  ^tiquarian)  gives  the  following  origin  of  the 
phrase,  in  which  he  is  followed  by  Blackstone :  ^^  It  is  called 
wager  of  law,  because  of  ancient  time  he  put  in  surety  to 
make  his  law  at  such  a  day;  and  it  is  called  making  of  his 
laWf  because  the  law  doth  give  such  a  special  benefit  to  the 
defendant  to  bar  the  plaintiff  for  ever  in  that  case,"  (n) 

NoTB  87.    (See  p.  182.) 

Such  of  the  different  modes  of  trial  now  in  ose  as  are 
of  extraordinary  and  limited  application  are  the  relics  of 
a  very  ancient  system  of  deciding  &ct,  established  before 
the  full  introduction  of  trial  by  jury  ^  (^.)  Though  it  would 
be  foreign  to  the  present  purpose  to  attempt  to  e3q>lain  fully 
the  meaning  and  policy  of  this  curious  system,  yet  there  is 
one  geueral  observation  which  throws  so  much  light  on 
that  subject  that  it  may,  without  impropriety,  be  here 
introduced.  The  observation  relates  to  the  defective  state, 
during  those  barbarous  ages,  when  the  foundations  of  this 
system  were  laid,  of  the  proper  and  rational  sources  of 
judicial  proof. 

lu  times  when  the  arts  of  reading  and  writing  were 
comparatively  rare,.and  when  parchment  had  not  yet  been 
superseded  by  the  invention  of  paper,  written  documents 
were  of  course  by  no  means  so  frequentiy  in  use  as  the 

(p)  Qrand  Goostxim.,  Ixxxiv,  cxxyi. 

(g.)  Ibid.,  cxxvi. 

(r.)  Co.  Litt.,  294  b.,  295  a.;  and  see  3  Bl.  Com.,  341. 

(o.)  Considerable  insight  into  this  ancient  system  of  trial  may  be  obtained 
by  an  attentive  pemsal  of  the  work  of  GlaaviUe,  the  earliest  and  beet  an- 
thority .  It  is  a  sabjeot,  howoTer,  that  hM  nerer  yet  been  thoroQghly  tliiei- 
dated. 
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occa8i:>n8  of  life  would  require,  even  after  making  due 
allowance  for  the  comparative  paucity,  at  tLat  period,  of 
commercial  transactions.  This  circumstance  at  once  in- 
creased the  necessity  for  resorting  to  living  witnesses,  and^ 
at  the  same  time,  by  rendering  perjury  less  open  to  con- 
viction, must  have  tended  to  diminish  the  security  of  that 
mode  of  proof  Whatever  the  cause,  the  fact  is  certain, 
that  perjury  was  at  this  era  a  crime  of  peculiarly  frequent 
occurrence,  and  consequently  oral  testimony  a  species  of 
evidence  of  the  lightest  and  most  doubtful  kind.  It  seems 
evident,  too,  that  in  a  scanty  population  there  must  have 
been  considerably  less  publicity  than  in  the  present  day  in 
almost  every  kind  of  occurrence ;  and  that  wbile  witnesses 
were,  on  the  one  hand,  less  to  be  depended  upon,  so,  on 
the  other,  they  were  less  easily  to  be  found.  In  this  state 
of  things  it  is  not  surprising  that  attempts  should  be  made 
to  strengthen  this,  the  ordinary  mode  of  judicial  investi- 
gation, by  such  corroborative  tests  as  the  opinions  anu 
manners  of  the  times  might  approve,  or  to  supply  the 
want  of  it  by  other  kinds  of  probation.  Thus,  the  oath  of 
the  defendant  himself,  in  opposition  to  the  claim  of  his  ad* 
versary,  would,  under  such  circumstances,  naturally  have 
but  little  weight.  At  the  same  time,  he  might  be  unpro- 
vided with  writing  or  witness.  He  was,  therefore,  by 
way  of  suppletory  expedient,  required  to  support  his  own 
oath  by  wager  of  law,  that  is,  by  the  adduction  of  many 
other  persons,  as  his  compurgators,  who,  though  unac- 
quainted with  the  transaction  itself,  knew  the  character  of 
the  party,  and  had  sufficient  confidence  in  it  to  swear  that 
tLey  believed  his  assertion  true.  Thus,  too,  when  this 
proof  by  wager  of  law  was,  from  the  importance  of  the 
question,  or  for  other  reasons,  deemed  inapplicable,  and 
that  by  witnesses  alone  considered  insufficient,  resort  was 
often  had  to  judicial  combat^  as  the  best  means  that  offered 
itself  for  deciding  between  opposite  assertions,  (<.) 


(i.)  In  the  tim«  of  GlMiviUe  the  wager  of  battel  wm  applied  act  only  to 
the  qaeetion  of  mere  right,  bai  to  a  great  Tariety  of  other  oaeee,  and  waa 
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With  respect  to  the  great  prevalence  of  peijury  at  this 
period,  the  latest  and  one  of  the  mpet  able  and  aocnrato 
delineators  of  the  middle  ages  thus  notices  that  feature  in 
the  morals  of  the  day : 

''One  crime,  as  more  universal  and  characteristic  than 
others,  may  be  particularly  noticed.  All  writers  agree  in 
the  prevalence  of  j udicial  perjury.  It  seems  to  have  almost 
invariably  escaped  human  punishment;  and  the  barriers 
of  superstition  were  in  this,  as  in  every  other  instance,  too 
feeble  to  prevent  the  commission  of  crimes.  Many  of  the 
proofs  by  ordeal  were  applied  to  witnesses  as  well  as 
those  whom  they  accused;  and  undoubtedly  trial  by  com- 
bat was  preserved  in  a  considerable  degree,  on  account  of 
the  difficulty  experienced  in  securing  a  just  cause  against 
the  perjury  of  witnesses.  Robert,  king  of  Prance,  perceiv- 
ing how  men  foreswore  themselves  upon  the  relics  of  saints, 
and  less  shocked  apparently  at  the  crime  than  at  the  sacri- 
lege, caused  an  empty  reliq^uary  of  crystal  to  be  used,  that 
those  who  touched  might  incur  less  guilt  in  fact,  though 
not  in  intention.  Such  an  anecdote  characterizes  both  the 
man  and  the  times,"  {u.) 

Note  88.    (Seep.  147.) 

The  only  material  authorities  on  the  subjects  of  pleading, 
of  date  prior  to  the  reign  of  Edward  I,  are  the  treatise  of 
Glanville,  in  the  time  of  Henry  11;  that  of  Bracton,  in  the 
latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  HI ;  and  the  Placitorum 
Abbreviato,  which  contains  extracts  from  the  records 
from  Richard  I  to  Edward  H  inclusive,  (x.)  From  these 
authorities  it  would  appear  that  the  manner  of  pleading 
was  extremely  imperfect,  and  many  of  the  most  import- 
one  of  the  most  general  and  ordinary  modes  of  deciding  fact.  Thu8«  he  sayi, 
Probari  solet  res  debita  ex  empto,  yel  ex  commodato,  ^eneraZiprobandi  modt 
in  caria,  scilicet  per  $er%ptum  vel  per  duellum.    (Glan.,  lib.  IG,  c.  17.) 

(u.)  Hallam'B  View  of  the  State  of  Europe  During  the  Middle  Agee,  vol.  ii« 
•>  456.  iBt  edit. 

{x.)  As  to  the  Mirror,  it  is  not  to  be  relied  upon  as  authority  in  respeei  t« 
«ny  period  f  rior  to  Ed  I.    (&ee  Beeves*  Hist ,  vol.  ii,  359.) 
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ftDt  rales  of  the  science  either  unknown  or  bnt  partially 
observed  in  practice  so  late  as  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Heniy  HX  On  the  other  hand,  the  very  earliest  reports 
in  the  Tear-Books  (which  begin  with  the  reign  of  Edward 
II)  exhibit  proofs  that  the  pleading  was  by  that  time  in  a 
comparatively  perfect  state.  It  is  therefore  that  the  aathor 
has  been  led  to  consider  the  reign  of  Edward  I  as  the  era 
at  which  the  manner  of  allegation  may  be  said  to  have 
been  first  methodically  formed  and  cultivated  as  a  science. 

It  would  be  easy  to  produce  numerous  proofs  that  the 
pleading  was  very  imperfectly  regulated  till  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  HE,  but  the  following  will  suffice: 

Glanville  gives  scarcely  any  rule  that  can  strictly  be 
considered  as  a  rule  of  pleading,  though  he  is  copious  on 
subjects  which  would  have  led  him  to  notice  such  rules 
had  they  existed,  (y.) 

In  the  time  of  John  we  find  instances  of  pleas  which 
neither  traverse  nor  confess.  Thus,  in  answer  to  a  fine,  it  is 
pleaded  quod  si  finis  iUe  f actus  fuU  per  deceptionem  et  fran- 
dum,  factus  fuit,  &c.,  (z.)  Again,  where  a  defendant  had 
pleaded  a  deed  made  by  the  father  of  the  plaintiff,  the 
plaintifi*  replies,  quod  cartam  quam  protert  sub  nomine 
patrissui,  nee  dedicit^  nee  ccmcedity  &c.,  sed  qualiter  carta  ilia 
&cta  fuit  vel  a  quo,  semper  postquam  &ct&  fuit,  present- 
ttvit  pater  ejus  personam,  &c.,  (a.) 

In  the  same  reign  numerous  examples  of  the  fistult  of 
dypUcity  {i.  €.,  pleading  several  allegations  in  answer  to  the 
same  matter)  are  to  be  found.  Thus,  in  assize  of  mort- 
ancestor,  the  tenant  pleads  that  the  demandant  was  seized 
himself  post  obitum  of  the  ancestor,  and  by  fine,  of  which 
he  produces  the  chirograph,  quit-claimed,  &c.,  the  land. 
The  demandant  replies,  quod  ipse  ntmquam  JuU  seisUus  de 
terra  quam  petit,  nee  unquam  earn  tenoit.  Et  inde  ponit 
se  super  asisam,  &c.    M  cum  habuerU  seismaniy  talem,  &c., 

(y.)  Qiao.,  lib.  12,  c.  14. 
(s.)  Plac.  Ab.,3S;  B«ld.,  xot  ^ 

(o.)  Plao  Ab..  92  Kmit    rot  16;  »ad  Me  48  line.,  rot  7, 89;  North,  Ni 
6,  Ac. 
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bene  osteiidet  quod  comordiam  Ulam  nonfeatj  necfacerej^tuH, 
Et  petit  sibi  allocari  quod  ehirograpbum  illudy  non  osi  fiw* 
turn  in  forma  aliomm  chirographorum,  &c.,  and  so  argaee 
against  its  genuineness,  (6.) 

In  tbe  same  reign  tbe  fault  of  argmMTUaiineneas  appears 
to  baTe  been  common.  Of  this  tbe  following  entry  may 
serve  as  an  example :  Dicit  quod  Banulpbos  non  potuit  dare 
illam  terram  in  maritagio,  quia  obiit  inde  seisitus.  Et  inde 
ponit  se  super  juratam,  {c.) 

All  tbese  are  clear  violations  of  rules  of  pleading  sub- 
sequently establisbed  and  still  in  force,  and  appear  to  have 
encountered  no  objection  from  the  opposite  party. 

In  tbe  reign  of  Henry  lH  much  attention  certainly  ap- 
pears to  have  been  paid  to  the  manner  of  pleading;  and 
Bracton  not  only  makes  constant  reference  to  that  subject, 
but  has  a  division  of  his  work  expressly  allotted  to  it,  under 
the  head  De  Exceptionibus.  Yet,  on  careful  perusal  of  that 
work,  the  most  convincing  proofs  may  be  found  that  the 
regular  and  methodized  plan  of  allegation,  which  we  find 
soon  afterwards  establisbed,  and  which  has  since  received 
the  name  of  the  system  ofpUadmg^  was  in  his  time  not  frilly 
formed.  For  besides  that  the  very  title,  De  Exceptionibus, 
is  borrowed  from  the  Pandects,  and  is  rather  applicable  to 
the  nature  of  the  Roman  than  the  English  pleading,  and 
that  he  often  uses  appellations  peculiar  to  the  civil  law,  {d^ 
it  will  be  found  that  scarcely  any  of  the  more  important  and 
ftindamental  rules  of  the  present  system  are  noticed  by  the 
author.  Even  the  word  "issue"  does  not  occur,  and  in- 
stead of  it  is  used  the  civil-law  term  Uiis-contesioMOj  (e;)  a 
phrase  by  no  means  exactly  parallel,  though  expressive  of 
the  same  general  idea.  The  rule  against  duplicity,  indeed, 
is  given,  but  in  such  a  form  as  to  raise  a  doubt  whether  its 


(b.)  Plac.Ab.,88;  Siusez.rot  22;  aad  Me 48  Lino.,  rot  7;  50  Back,  rot  8; 
se  Line,  rot.  6,  fto. 

(c.)  Ibid.,  79;  W«rr.,rot  2. 

(d.)  For  example,  exoeptio  juduai  non  foi  fHflsptio  hka,  proeimtoris, 
(Hrnet.,  400  a.) 

f«.)  Bract.  373  a.,  172  a.,  486 1. 
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troe  extent  and  object  were  understood  by  the  writer.  Si 
plaree  peremptoriee  (except!  ones)  actionum  concurrant, 
inam  debet  tenens  proponere  et  probare,  &c.»  quia  si  tenens 
3um  duas  peremptorias  propooeret  vel  plures  exceptiones, 
in  probatione  unius  deficeret,  posset  recursum  habere  ad 
alias,  et  probare,  sicut  posset  se  phmbus  baculis  defendert; 
)uod  esse  non  debet  cum  ei  sufficere  debeat  tantum  pro* 
>atio  unius,  (/.)  Again,  it  may  be  observed  that  neither 
:he  rule  obliging  the  pleader  to  traverse  or  confess,  nor  that 
against  argumentative  pleading,  appears  to  have  been  per- 
Tectly  established  in  the  time  of  this  author.  Thus  he  men- 
tions it  as  one  of  the  pleas  to  an  appeal  of  rape:  Qaod 
anno  et  die  quo  hoc  fieri  defuit,  fuit  alibi  extra  reguum, 
vel  in  provincia,  in  tarn  remotis  partibus,  qitod  verisimile  esse 
non  poterit,  quod  hoc  quod  ei  imponitur,  fieri  posset  per 
ipsum,  (^•)  And  again,  among  the  pleas  to  an  assize,  the 
following  is  mentioned:  Liberum  tenementum  hcJ>ere  non 
potuity  quia  non  tenuit  tenementum  illud,  nisi  ad  terminum 
annorum,  &c.,  (A.) 

While  there  are  these  reasons  for  holding  that  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  m  even  the  more  fundamental  principles 
of  pleading  were  as  yet  imperfectly  settled,  a  careful  perusal 
of  the  Year-Books  will  prove  that  not  only  had  these  prin- 
ciples become  well  established  in  the  time  of  Edward  11,  but 
that  many  of  its  more  subtle  and  artificial  rules  were  be- 
ginning in  that  reign  to  be  observed.  Thus,  the  doctrine 
and  practice  of  pleadings  in  estoppel  and  of  protestation 
will  be  found  distinctly  developed  in  17  Edward  11,  534; 
and  the  objection  as  to  negatives  pregnant  occur  in  7  Ed- 
ward n,  218,  and  again,  Und.  226. 

With  respect  to  the  subsequent  history  of  the  science, 
Mr.  Reeves  holds  that  it  was  in  a  state  of  progressive  ad- 
vance till  the  reigns  of  Henry  VI  and  Edward  IV,  when  it 
was  ^^cuMvated  with  so  much  industry  and  skill,  that  it  waa 

\  f.)  B»ot,  400  b.    Something  Meow  to  \m  omitted  in  thii  pewage,  wbieh 
finden  iti  ooneiructiou  imperiiBot. 
(g.)  Bract.  14S  ». 
(4.)  Co  Litt,  M  a. 
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-aised  to  u  sudden  perfection  in  the  coarse  of  a  few  yeard/ 
^i.)  Sir  M.  Hale,  however,  complains  that  at  that  period 
the  judges  and  pleaders  had  already  become  ^^  somewhat 
too  carious,  and  that  the  science  had  degenerated  from  its 
piimitive  simplicity;  which  how  these  later  times  have 
improved  the  length  of  the  pleadings,  the  many  and  un* 
necessary  repetitions,  the  many  miscarriages  of  causes  upon 
small  and  trivial  niceties  in  pleading,  have  too  much  wit- 
nessed." And  both  that  author  and  Sir  E.  Coke  commend 
the  reign  of  Edward  IH  as  the  period  when*  pleading  had 
attained  its  highest  point  of  excellence,  (k.)  The  excessive 
refinement  and  prolixity  of  which  Sir  M.  H^le  complains 
were  abuses  which  continued  to  exist  till  long  after  his  day, 
and,  though  in  modern  times  much  checked  and  discour- 
aged, are  not  yet  entirely  extirpated. 

NoTB  89.    (See  p.  148.) 

The  issue  is  thus  defined  by  Lord  Coke.:  *^ Issue,  (exitos,) 
a  single,  certain,  and  material  point,  issuing  out  of  the  alle- 
gations or  pleas  of  the  plaintiff  and  defendant,  consisting 
regmlarly  upon  an  affirmative  and  negative,  to  be  tried  by 
twelve  men,"  (l;)  and  thus  by  Heath,  0.  J. :  "  That  point  of 
matter  depending  in  suit  whereon  the  parties  join  and  put 
their  cause  to  the  trial  of  the  jury,"  (m.)  These  definitions, 
besides  being  too  narrow,  as  extending  only  to  questions 
of  fact,  and  to  such  questions  of  fact  as  are  referred  to  one 
particular  mode  of  trial,  viz,  that  by  jury,  seem  to  be  also 
defective  in  clearness  and  precision.  The  definition  of 
the  issue  by  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone  (followed  by  Sir  M. 
Hale)  id  as  follows:  '^When,  in  the  course  of  pleading, 
they  come  to  a  point  which  is  affirmed  on  one  side  and 
denied  on  the  other,  they  are  then  said  to  be  at  issue,"  (n.) 

(t.)  3  Reevee,  424. 

(k.)  Hale*B  Hist.,  173, 176;  1  lost.,  304  b. 

(I)  Bract.,  268  a. 

(fii.)  Heath's  Maxims,  ch.  iv. 

(n.)  3  Bl.  Com..  313 ;  Hale's  AnalynB,  Met  60. 
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iSveo  this  does  not  appear  to  be  perfectly  accurate,  for  it 
would  include  a  point  contradicted  by  protestation^  {p.)  Tbe 
definition  by  Finch  is  more  unexceptionable :  ^*  An  issue 
is,  when  both  the  parties  join  upon  somewhat  that  they 
refer  unto  a  trial  to  make  an  end  of  the  plea/'  (i.  e.,  suit,) 

NoTB  40.    (See  p.  149.) 

We  find  in  the  Assizes  de  Jerusalem  (as  to  which,  vide 
supra^  p.  ix)  the  following  directions  to  the  pleader  on  the 
subject  of  brevity  and  precision.  As  plus  briefves  paroles 
que  il  pora,  die  sa  parole;  car  les  plus  briefves  parcles  et 
etUcmdmmieni  dites^  sont  means  entendues  et  reUnues  et  re- 
ncrdees  et  jugees,  et  quant  mestier,  que  les  autres,  i.  e.j  let 
the  pleader  make  his  claim  in  the  shortest  form  of  words 
possible,  and  let  him  speak  as  intelligibly  as  he  can,  for 
the  shortest  and  most  intelligible  expressions  are  the  best 
heard,  and  retained,  and  recorded,  and  adjudged  upon,  (9.) 

The  remark  in  the  text  may  also  be  illustrated  by  the 
following  curious  specimens  of  the  manner  of  pleading 
among  the  Lombards^  as  preserved  in  a  compilation  of 
undoubted  authenticity : 

^'Petre,  te  appellat  Martinus,  quod  tu  malo  ordine  (i.  e., 
nyriste)  tenes  terram  in  tali  loco  positam.  Ilia  terra  mea 
propria  est,  per  successionem  patris  mei.  Non  debes  ei 
succedere,  quia  habuit  te  ex  sua  ancilla,  vere;  sed  fecit 
earn  widerbora  (t.  e.,  liberam)  sicat  est  edictum,  et  tulit  ad 
uxorem.     Approbet  ita,  aut  amittat,"  (r.) 

"Petre,  te  appellat  Martinus,  quod  terra  quae  in  tali  loco 
est,  sit  sua;  tu  earn  detines.  Etiam,  quia  possedi  per  xxx 
annos.  Vere  possedisti,  sed  per  chartam  falsam  quam  dix- 
isti  patrem  meum  fecisse  tibi.  Non  est  verum.  Ita. — Pro- 
bato,"  (5.) 


(o.)  As  to  Prottttation,  vide  wpra,  p.  217. 

(p.)  Finch  Law,  396. 

(q.)  Ajsiset  de  Jenu.,  xxx. 

(r.)  Legee  Langobard.,  ap.  Mnratori ;  !<•§«  Lin^niB,  lib.  Ti«  U 

(«.)  Thid.,  LegM  Liatpran  lib.  yi,  61 
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'<  Petre,  te  appelht  Martinus,  quod  tu  dedisti  sibi  vadia 
16  dare  sibi  utiam  solidum,  III  Ealend,  AngastL  Non 
dedi  ipsa  vadia  Tunc  ipse  qai  appellat,  probet.  Si  non 
potuerit,  ipse  qai  appellatas  est,  jaret  quod  in  tali  tenore 
vadia  non  dedit,"  {L) 

The  following  specimen  is  of  a  somewhat  later  era,  when 
Lombardj  had  fallen  under  the  Francic  dominion: 

''  Petre,  te  appellat  Martinus,  quod  tu  tenes  malo  ordine, 
terram  in  tali  loco.  Ipsa  terra  mea  propria  est,  per  char- 
tam  quam  tu  mihi  fecisti ;  et  ecce  chartam.  Ego  feci  ipsam 
chartam,  sed  per  virtutem,  {i.  e.y  vim.)  Non  fecisti.  Vis 
ei  probare?    Volo.     Vadiat6  pugnam,"  (w.) 

These  specimens  of  the  pleading  of  a  barbarous  nation 
have  drawn  from  a  foreign  writer  of  superior  taste  a  warm 
eulogium:  '^Le  formole  delP  intentar  le  liti/'  says  De- 
nina,  ^^  erano  si  semplici,  e  si  spiecie,  e  si  chiare,  che  non 
cedevano  a  quella  si  giustamente  lodata  forma  del  proce- 
dere  che  regna  tuttavia  in  alcuni  tribunali  deir  etJL  nostri," 

{X.) 

Note  41.    (See  p.  160.) 

Omnia  hsec  (says  Heineccius,  speaking  of  the  pleadings  of 
the  civilians  and  canonists,  as  opposed  to  those  of  ancient 
Germany)  non  viva  voce  proferebant,  sed  scripia  offerebant 
judici ;  ex  eoque  nata  est  ingens  actorum  forensium  moles, 
quum  ssepe  integris  voluminibus,  causam  suam  tueantur 
litigantes,  quam  olim,  paucissimis  verbis,  non  minus  dex- 
tre  perorabant,  (y.) 

In  France  written  pleadings  were  in  use  at  least  as  early 
as  1364.  By  an  ordinance  of  Charles  V,  of  that  date,  (art 
8,)  another  of  Charles  VII,  in  1446,  (art.  24  and  87,)  and 

it.)  Leges  Langobard.,  Leges  Rachis,  c.  1. 

(u.)  Ibid.,  Leges  OttonU  II,  c.  6.  The  above  extracts  are  taken  from  tha 
Leges  Lagobardivte,  M*\th  the  FormulsB  Veteree  annezed,  as  published  from 
ancient  MSS.  by  Maratori,  in  his  Scrip.  Ber.  Italic,  yol.  1.  These  laws  ha<l 
oeen  previously  published  by  Lindenbrog,  but  without  the  formiil». 

{%.)  Aivoluzioni  d* Italia  di  Denina,  vol.  i,  p.  316. 

(y.)  J.  Q.  Heinecc.  Elem.  Jur.  Germ.,  lib.  iii,  tit.  iv,  sect  dviii 
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another  of  Charles  Vm,  in  1490,  (art  92,)  advocates  aia 
required  to  draw  up  their  writings  in  as  concise  a  manner 
as  possible.    (Domat,  vol.  ii,  book  ii.) 

NoTB  42.    (See  p.  16L) 

« 

In  Bracton  (as  observed  in  a  former  note)  the  attainment 
of  the  issue  is  called  Uiia  contesiaiiOy  which  is  a  word  used 
by  the  civilians  to  express  the  same  general  idea.  Thus 
he  says,  usque  ad  litis  contestationemj  scilicet  quousqne  fuerit 
prsecise  responsum  intentionipetensis,  et  ita  quod  tenens  se 
posuerit  in  magnam  assisam,  vel  defenderit  per  duellum, 
{z.)  And  in  another  place,  uon  tenetur  aliquis  hseres  de 
&cto,  scilicet  de  disseysina  antecessoris  sui,  quoad  pcenam 
dissevsinse,  licet  teneatur  ad  restitutionem  ?  et  hoc  nisi  Ua 
coniestata  fuerit  cum  suo  antecessore,  &c.,  (a.) 

It  maybe  worth  while  to  observe  here  that  Blackstone's 
idea  of  the  meaning  of  this  term  of  the  civil  law  is  inaccu- 
rate.  He  considers  it  as  "a  general  assertion  that  the 
plaintiff  hath  no  ground  of  action/'  (6.)  This,  however, 
is  not  the  sense  in  which  it  is  properly  or  commonly  used 
in  the  civil  law,  though  it  may  occasionally  have  that  mean- 
ing. It  is  clear  that  its  usual  signification  is  exactly  that 
in  which  it  is  used  by  Bracton,  viz,  the  development  of 
the  point  in  controversy;  or,  as  it  is  noW  expressed,  the 
coming  to  issue,  '^In  common  parlance,  denying  the  truth 
of  the  defendant's  exception,  or,  indeed,  whenever  parties 
come  to  direct  afiirmance  on  one  side  and  denial  on  the 
other,  is  called  a  contestation  of  suit,"  (c.)  Litis  contesta- 
tio  non  aliud  est  quam  intentio  actoris,  et  contradictio  sen 
depulsio  rei;  adeo  ut  ex  actione  et  opposita  peremptoria 
exceptione,  consurgat;  et  comprehendat  illud  in  quo  tota 
eoutroversia  consistat,  {(L)    And  Fortescue  is  express  to 


(t.)  Bnct,  373  a. 

(a.)  Ibid,,  172  ». 

(&.)  3  Bl.  Com.,  296. 

(e.)  Brown's  Civil  Law 

{d.)  Voet  ad  Pandect,  lib.  v,  tit  1,  mo.  144. 
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ibe  pointi  for,  in  treating  of  the  meibod  of  proof  iu  the 
civil  law,  he  Rays:  Si  coram  jodice  contendentee  ad  litb 
perveniant  contestationem,  super  materia  fisu^,  quam  le^§ 
A]jgli»  periti  exUum  placiU  (the  issue)  appellant,  exitua 
hiyusmodi  Veritas,  per  leges  civiles,  testiam  depositione, 
probari  debet,  (e.) 

NoTB  48.    (See  p.  168.) 

That  jnries  were  originally  composed  of  witnesses  or 
persons  cognizant  of  their  own  knowledge  of  the  &ct  in 
question  seems  to  be  sufficiently  proved  by  the  following 
authorities : 

In  an  assize  of  darreign  presentment,  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  I,  the  jurors  find  a  special  verdict  in  these  terms: 

Assisa  dicunt  quod  rvumqmm  videnmt  aliquam  personam 
preesentari  ad  ecclesiam  de  Duneston,  sed  semper  tenuerunt 
personse,  persona  in  personam,  ut  de  patre  in  filium,  usque 
ad  ultimam  personam  quae  ultimo  obiit,  (/.) 

In  an  assize  of  novel  disseizin,  in  the  same  reign,  there 
is  the  following  entry: 

Assisa  venit  recognitura  si  Adam  de  Greinvill  et  Williel- 
mus  de  la  Folie  dissaieaverunt  injust^  et  sine  judicio  Will- 
ielmum  de  Weston  de  libero  tenemento  suo  in  Suto,  post 
primam  coronationem  Domini  Regis.  Juratores  dicunt 
quod  non  videnmt  unquam  alium  saisitum  de  tenemento 
illo,  nisi  Willielum  de  la  Folie.  Et  quod  nesciunt  si  "Will- 
ielmus  de  la  Folie  dissaisisset  eum  inde  vel  non.  GonM' 
eraiurn  est  quod  alii  juratores  eligantur  qui  melius  sdarU  rei 
veriaiem.    Dies  datus  est  eis  ad  diem  Mercurii,  (g.) 

In  the  reign  of  John  there  is  the  following  entry: 

Juratores  dicunt  quod  ecclesia  Sanctse  Helense  de  G. 
nunquam  fuit  capella  pertinens  ad  ecclesiam  Sancti  Mi- 
chaelis  super  Wir,  qusB  est  de  donatione  Dom.  Regis;  sei 


(«.)  FortoBcne  de  Laud,  o.  20 
(/.)  ?iac.  Ab.  3,  Norfolc. 
(g.)  PUc.  Ab.,  11,  Wilteair. 
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mmpiT  UniporUms  mda  jydicaveruni  Ulam  esse  matrkem  eedt^ 
sianif  (A.) 

So,  upon  a  question  whether  the  pbuntiff,  claiming  to  be 
teLant  by  the  courtesy,  had  issue  by  his  wife,  Bracton  says: 

Si  dicant  juratores  quod  bene  videnmi  eum  seysitum  et 
postea  ejectum  per  teuentem,  sed  aliquo  pnero  uihil  sciunt, 
quia  mater  obiit  in  pariendo  extra  comitatum,  in  remotis, 
quia  eorum  veredictum  insufficiens  est,  et  quia  ipsi  ignorart 
possuni  ea  qu4BJiant  in  remotisj  recurrendum  erit  ad  comitatum 
et  ad  vicinetum  vbi  mater  obiit;  et  ibi  facta  inquisitione  de 
veritate,  termiuetur  neg^otium,  (t.) 

And  see  2  Reeves,  270,  where  the  doctrine  in  support  of 
which  these  authorities  are  cited  is  distinctly  laid  down. 

It  maj  also  be  observed,  as  affording  confirmation  of 
this  doctrine,  that  the  award  of  a  venire  iacias  stiU  directs 
the  jury  to  be  summoned  to  recognize,  &c.,  {vide  supra^  118,) 
that  is  (properly)  to  declare  upon  their  recollection.  That 
the  word  was  anciently  used  in  that  sense  appears  firom 
many  entries.  For  example,  in  the  reign  of  John  we  find 
a  jury  declaring,  quod  ipsi  recognoverunt  quod  interfile- 
runt  ubi  Ricardus  de  W.  coram  ipsis  et  pluribus  aliis  Ac, 
propria  voluntate  vendidit  terram  suam,  &c.,  {k.) 

Note  44.    (See  p.  166.) 

The  author  being  the  first  who  has  attempted  to  develop 
the  principles  on  which  the  system  of  pleading  is  founded, 
he  is  unable  to  cite  any  direct  authority,  either  for  the 
enumeration  contained  in  the  text  of  the  objects  which 
that  system  contemplates,  or  even  for  the  account  there 
given  of  the  properties  or  qualities  required  in  the  issue. 

Yet  passages  sufficient  to  justify  both  the  one  and  the 
other  may  be  easily  collected  from  the  books. 

First,  as  to  the  properties  of  the  issue. 

Lord  Coke  defines  the  issue  to  be  *^  a  ringU^  certain^  and 


(A.)  Plac.  Ab.,  94  Iadc.,  rot  B. 

(i.)  Bract.,  216  a. 

(k.)  Plac.  Ab..  DoKMi,  lot  90 
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nuUerial  point,  iflsning  out  of  the  allegatious  or  pleas  of  th« 
plaintiff  and  defendant/'  (l.)  He  considers  these  proper- 
ties, therefore,  to  be  of  ihe  very  definition  of  the  term, 
though  perhaps  they  are  more  properly  incidental  to  the 
issue  than  of  its  essential  nature.  So,  it  is  laid  down  in 
Comyn's  Digest,  that  ^'the  issue  must  be  upon  a  material 
point,"  (m,)  and  "must  be  upon  a  wnjrfe and  certain  point,'' 
(w.)  So  it  is  said  by  Lord  Coke  that  the  law  '•  prefers 
and  favors  certainty,  as  the  mother  of  quiet  and  repose,  to 
the  intent  that  either  the  court  shall  adjudge  thereupon,  if 
the  plaintiff  demurs,  or  that  a  certain  issue  may  be  taken 
upon  one  certain  point/*  &c.,  (o.)  So  in  the  Year-Books 
we  find  the  court  interrupting  the  pleader  with  this  re- 
mark: "  Vous  dites  chose  que  veot  avoir  deux  issues;  tenez 
vous  al  tmey  {p.) 

With  respect  to  the  doctrine  that  the  system  of  pleading 
contemplates  the  different  objects  enumerated  in  the  text, 
and  that  these  form  the  secret  foundation  of  most  of  its 
principal  rules,  the  author  must  refer,  for  his  chief  author- 
ity, to  the  intrinsic  evidence  arising  from  the  consideration 
of  the  rules  themselves,  as  subsequently  explained  in  this 
work.  In  treating,  however,  of  these  different  rules,  he 
will  be  able  occasionally  to  ofier  some  citations  firom  the 
books  in  a  great  measure  confirmatory  of  the  same  view. 

NoTB  46.    (See  p.  169.) 

The  general  effect  of  these  statutes  relative  to  special  de- 
murrer is  well  expressed  by  Lord  Hobart,  who  says,  in  ref- 
erence to  the  27  Eliz.,c.  6 :  "  The  moderation  of  this  statute 
is  such,  that  it  does  not  utterly  reject /arm,  for  that  were  a 
^ishpnor  to  the  law,  and  to  make  it  in  effect  no  art ;  but 
requires  only  that  it  be  discovered,  and  not  used  as  a  secret 


(I.)  Co.  Litt.,  126  a. 
(m.)  Com.  Dig.,  Pleader,  B.  S. 
(n.)  Com.  Dig.,  Pleader,  B.  4. 
(o.)  leyfield's  Case,  10  Rep.,  90  a. 
(p.)  1  Edward  U,  14. 
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•nare  to  entrap.  And  that  discovery  must  not  be  confoBed 
and  obscure,  but  special ;  therefore,  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
say  that  the  demurrer  is /or /orm,  but  he  must  express  what 
is  the  point  and  spedctUy  of  farm  that  he  requires/'  {q.) 

NoTB  46.    (See  p.  168.) 

It  is  true  that  in  the  writ  of  right  the  mise  en  the  mere  righi 
(as  to  which  see  pp.  129, 180)  is  usually  considered  as  the 
general  issue,  and  in  dower  that  name  is  often  given  to  the 
plea  of  ne  ungues  seisie  que  dower.  But  though  these  pleas 
resemble  the  general  issues  in  their  frequent  use  and  ex- 
tensive application,  they  appear  not  to  fSeill  within  the  strict 
definition  of  that  term,  as  they  deny  neither  the  whole  nor 
the. principal  part  of  the  count  In  fact,  though  they  ten- 
der a  kind  of  issue,  they  do  not  contain,  in  terms,  any  de- 
nial or  traverse  of  the  count,  and  are  therefore  anomalies 
or  exceptions  in  the  system  of  pleading.  The  reason  is, 
perhaps,  to  be  found  in  the  great  antiquity  of  these  actions, 
(the  writ  of  right  and  of  dower,)  which  were  in  full  use  at 
least  as  early  as  the  time  of  Glanville,  a  period  consider- 
ably anterior  to  the  complete  establishment  of  the  dootrine 
of  issue  and  of  the  rules  by  which  it  is  produced. 

NoTB  47.   (See  p.  188.) 

Where  the  plaintiff  alleges  a  seizin  in  fee  in  his  fiftther, 
the  lessor,  from  whom  he  claims  by  descent,  the  defendant 
has  the  option  of  traversing  either  that  at  the  time  of  mak- 
ing the  lease  the  father  was  seized  in  fee,  or  that  the  rever- 
sion in  fee  belonged  to  the  father  after  making  the  lease, 
or  that  the  reversion  descended  to  the  plaintiff;  for  all  ^ese 
allegations  are  contained  in  the  declaration,  and  the  denial 
of  any  of  them  is  a  sufficient  answer,  (r.) 


(q.)  HMzd  «.  BuktrviUe,  Hob..  233. 
(r.)  Bradnell  v.  Roberto,  2  WiK  148w 
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NoTB  48.    (See  p.  189.) 

Mr.  Beeves,  in  his  able  history  of  the  Enghsh  law,  has 
ti  eated  of  the  origin  of  special  traverses,  but  not  in  snch  a 
manner  as  to  form  any  exception  to  the  remark  made  in 
the  text ;  for  his  account  relates  rather  to  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  invented  and  introduced  than  to  their  use 
and  object,  (s.) 

Notb49.    (See  page  191.) 

Our  earliest  records  present  many  instances  of  what  may 
be  considered  as  special  traverse  in  a  crude  and  imperfect 
form.  As  these  tend  to  illustrate  the  origin  and  meaning 
of  the  regular  formula  afterwards  adopted,  and  confirm  tbd 
views  taken  in  the  text  of  the  reasons  and  manner  of  its 
introduction,  a  few  specimens  shall  here  be  inserted. 

In  an  assize  of  mortancestor  the  tenant  pleads  quod  terra 
ilia  pertiuet  ad  ecclesiam  suani,  quam  habet  ex  dono  Regis 
Ricardi,  et  ecclesia  inde  est  seisita,  &c.  The  plaintiff  then 
denies  the  seizin  of  the  church  in  this  form :  Robertus  dicit 
quod  pater  suus  inde  fuit  seisitus  in  dominico  suo,  die  qua 
Rex  Ricardus  illam  ecclesiam  dedit  prssdicto  Herberto ;  ita 
quod  ecclesia  ilia  tunc  non  fiiit  seisita,  nisi  de  serviciis  illius 
terr®,  {t) 

In  trespass  for  entering  the  plaintiff's  court  and  taking 
away  bis  ward,  John,  the  defendants  deny  the  trespass,  but 
add  an  explanation :  dicunt  quod  curiam  prsedictam  non 
ingressi  fuerunt,  nee  prsedietam  Johannem  ibi  ceperunt, 
&c.  Sed  verum  volunt  dicere;  quod  ipsi  fuerunt  versus 
Oxon,  et  tunc  viderunt  preedictum  puerum,  et  puer  percepit 
quod  prsedicta  Isabella  (one  of  the  defendants)  fuit  mater 
sua,  et  secutus  est  eam,  usque  domum  suam,  et  adhnc  mo- 
ram  facit  cum  ea;  sed  ipsi  eum  non  duxerunt,  Ac,  (tc)  On 


(«.)  3  Reevea,  432. 

{i.)  Flac.  Ab  ,  44,  Staff.,  rot  6,  temp.  Johan. 

(tt.)  Flac.  Ab.,  134,  Berk.,  rot.  H,  temp.  HeiL  III. 
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the  circumstauceB  so  disclosed  the  court  decide  that  tne  de- 
fendantSy  in  point  of  law,  are  guilty  of  taking  away  the 
ward. 

In  trespass  for  fishing  in  the  plaintiff's  libera  piscaria. 
the  defendants,  instead  of  generally  denying  the  trespass, 
plead  that  they  fished  there  as  in  a  fishery  where  their  an- 
cestors and  themselves  had  fished  as  of  their  common  of 
fishery ;  et  non  in  propria  piscaria  et  libera  ipsius  Nicholai, 

NoTB  50.    (See  p.  192.) 

The  principle  upon  which  the  absqm  hoe  was  introduced 
is  well  illustrated  by  the  following  case  from  the  Year- 
Books.  In  a  writ  of  account,  brought  against  a  woman  as 
guardian  in  socage,  she  pleaded  ^^  that  the  ancestor  of  the 
infant  held  of  the  defendant  by  service  of  chivalry,  and 
that  therefore  she  took  the  infant  as  guardian  in  chivalry," 
and  prayed  judgment.  To  this  it  was  objected,  '*That  is 
no  plea,  unless  you  go  on  to  say,  mthout  ihis^  thai  he  hdd  in 
socage;  for  your  plea,  at  present,  is  merely  argumentative" 
The  plea  was  then  proposed  in  this  form:  <*He  held  the 
land  of  us  by  service  of  chivalry,  without  this,  that  we  occupy 
the  land  as  guardians  in  socage."  To  which  it  was  objected, 
"Your  plea  is  still  no  plea;  you  ought  to  say,  Without 
thiSy  that  he  held  in  socage;  for  though  the  defendant  occupy 
the  land  as  in  her  own  right,  she  shall  still  be  charged, 
under  these  circumstances,  as  guardian  in  socage."  Oi. 
this  the  defendant  took  the  following  issue:  ^^thai  he  held 
by  service  of  chivalry y  mthout  this,  thai  he  held  in  socage"  (y.) 

With  respect  to  the  wording  of  this  formula,  absque  hoc 
quody  it  may  be  observed  that  absque  hoc  quod  and  sine  hoc 
quod  in  the  record,  and  sans  ceo  que  in  the  viva  voce  plead- 
ing, were  used  as  common  terms  of  denial  at  a  very  early 
period.  Thus,  as  early  as  the  fifteenth  year  of  John,  we 
find  the  phrase  sine  hoc  quod  so  occurring  in  the  Placito- 

{^.)  Plac.  A?).,  136,  Busk.,  temp.  Hen.  III. 
(y.)  10  H6D  VI,  VII. 
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ram  Abbreviatio,  {z.)  They  were  not,  however,  originallj 
appropriate  (as  the  parallel  English  words,  ^^  wUhcnU  iMs^ 
that "  now  are)  to  the  case  of  a  special  traverse,  for  thej 
were  sometimes  used  where  the  denial  was  not  of  that  kind, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  cases  of  special  traverse,  we 
sometimes  find  a  substitution  of  other  synonymous  expres- 
sions, such  as  et  non,  (a.) 

Note  61.    (See  p.  206.) 

Color  a  rhetoribus  appellator,  probabilis  alicujus  rei  cattsa, 
qua  quod  falsum  aut  turpe  est,  velamus,  (6.) 

And  the  following  passage  in  Juvenal  will  readily  recur 
to  the  reader's  recollection : 

QniB  color,  et  quod  sit  caoBss  genus,  fttque  abi  Bnnunft 

QqbbUo,  qua  vezuent  diversa  parte  eagitta, 

Scire  volnnt  omnee ;  mercedem  solvere  nemo,  (e.)     . 

See  the  observations  formerly  made  on  the  degree  of 
connection  which  the  method  of  pleading  seems  to  have 
with  the  roles  of  the  ancient  logic  and  rhetoric  Stigpra^ 
note  29. 

NoTB  52.    (See  p.  207.) 

The  same  quality  of  admitting  an  apparent  right  in  the 
opposite  party  belonged  to  the  pleadings  in  the  Roman 
law.  Interdum  evenit  ut  ezceptio  quse  prima  facie  justa 
videtur,  tamen  inique  uoceat;  quod  cum  accidit,  alia  alle- 
gatione  opus  est,  adjuvandi  actoris  gratia,  quae  replicatio 
vocatur;  quia  per  eam  replicatur,  atque  resolvitur  jus  ex- 
ception is.  Rursus  interdum  evenit,  ut  replicatio  quse  prima 
facie  justa  est,  inique  noceat-Hjuod  cum  accidit,  alia  allega- 
tione  opus  est,  adjuvandi  rei  gratia,  qua  duplicatio  vocatur. 
Et  si  rursus  ea  prirrui  facie  justa  videtur,  sed  propter  aliquam 


(c.)  Plac.  Ab.,  90,  Ebor.,  rot.  23,  temp.  Johan. 
(a.)  Plac.  Ab.,  136,  Bnck.,  cited  ftipra,  p.  xliz. 
(6.)  Tomeb.  in  notis  ad  Qninotil. 
(c.)  Juv.  Sat.,  vii. 


oaosam,  acton  iniqae  noceat,  rnniis  alia  allegatioQo  opiu 
est,  qua  actor  a^javetar;  qii»  dicitur  triplication  {d.) 

NoTB  68.    (See  p.  218.) 

The  reaeoQ  of  the  fiction  of  color  is  in  some  measure 
explained  in  Doct  and  Stud.,  271;  and  the  explanation,  as 
fifiu:  as  it  goes,  is  conformable  with  the  account  g^ven  in  the 
text.  In  this,  and  in  most  of  the  treatises,  indeed,  color  is 
said  to  be  necessary  in  a  view  to  prevent  the  plea  from  amourU^ 
ing  to  the  general  issue.  It  will,  however,  appear  in  a  subse- 
quent part  of  this  work,  (e,)  that  this  is,  in  fitct,  only  an 
imperfect  way  of  expressing  the  same  doctrine  that  is  laid 
down  in  the  text. 

It  should  also  be  observed  that  Mr.  Reeves  assigns  as  a 
motive  with  the  ancient  pleaders  in  giving  color,  and  in- 
deed as  the  secret  origin  of  the  practice,  the  wish  to  inter- 
pose delay^  by  preventing  the  more  summary  decision 
which  the  general  issue  would  produce,  (/•) 

NoTB  64.    (See  p.  217.) 

This  important  rule,  **  that  every  pleading  is  taken  to 
admit  such  traversable  matters  alleged  on  the  other  side 
as  it  does  not  traverse,"  appears  not  to  have  existed  in  the 
civil  law.  '^  Non  utique  existimatur  confiteri  de  intontione, 
adversarius  quo  cum  agitur,  quia  exceptione  utitur,"  (^,) 
^^  Non  ad  effectum  exeeptionis  pertinet,  quod  reus  exeipiens, 
hoc  ipso  fateri  videretur  de  intentione  actoris,"  (A.;  On 
the  other  hand,  we  find  it  established  in  the  practice  of  the 
courts  of  Normandy.  For  it  is  laid  down  in  the  commen- 
taries de  Terrien,  Quand  les  parties  precedent,  Vun  aflSarme 
&icts — Alapartie  contrequilesfaietssoniqffenneZy  n'endonni 

(d.)  IcBt^  lib.  iy,  tit  xi?. 
(e.)  See  pp.  362-SS4. 
(/)  Bee  3  Beevee,  34. 
ig.)  Dig.,  lib.  44,  tit.  1.  s.  9. 
(k.)  Voet  ad  FandeotM. 
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neancCj  lea  faicts  affermez^  demeurerU  ptmr  confessez,  ( t. )  And 
it  may  be  observed  here,  that  the  aoalogoas  principle  by 
which  a  demurrer  is  held  to  admit  matters  of  fact  also  pre- 
vailed in  the  I^orman  law.  Thus,  it  is  laid  down  in  the 
same  work,  II  est  defendu  de  dire,  je  denie  vostre  faict,  et 
neantmoins  je  le  defens;  qui  est  a  dire  que  quand  pronv^' 
seroit,  je  le  sonstiens  impertinent.  Et  se  faut  arrester  k 
Tune  des^n^y  (that  is,  the  party  must  make  his  election  of 
one  of  these  issues^)  c'est  k  dire,  on  k  le  neir,  (an  quel  cas 
s'il  est  prouv^y  encores  qu'il  soit  impertinent,  le  prouvant 
gaigne  sa  cause,)  ou  k  le  defendre  et  soustenir  qu'il  est  im- 
pertinent, et  n'infere  la  conclusion  du  demandenr,  {au  quel 
cas  le  faict  demeure  pour  eognu,)  ou  k  soustenir  que  le  &ict 
qu'on  afferme  au  contraire,  est  plus  pertinent.  Au  quel 
cas  auBsi  les  faicts  demeurent  pour  cognus  d'une  et  d'aus- 
tre;  et  s'assiet  le  judgment  de  droict  sar  la  pertinence  ou 
impertinence  des  dits  faicts,  {k.) 

• 
NoTB  55.    (See  p.  229.) 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  question  for  decision  by 
the  grand  assize  is  not  properly  an  issue;  for  it  is  not  in 
the  form  of  a  traverse  or  negative  on  one  side,  and  affirma- 
tive on  the  other,  but  of  an  aUemative  proposition, "  whether 
the  tenant  has  greater  right  to  hold,  &c.,  or  the  demandant 
to  have,"  &c.  And  for  the  same  reason,  the  tenant,  in  put- 
ting himself  upon  the  gmnd  assize,  cannot  strictly  be  said 
to  tender  issuey  though  the  two  proceedings  are  analogous. 
Accordingly,  the  term  issu^  is  not  generally  applied  to  this 
case,  but  the  word  mise  is  substituted;  and  the  tenant  who 
pleads  in  this  manner,  is  not  said  to  tender  an  issue,  but  to 
join  the  mise,  (1;)  the  word  mise  being  apparently  derived 
from  mettrey  and  having  allusion  to  the  words  "  mUs  himself 
on  the  grand  assize^"  &o.  The  truth  is,  that  this  form  of 
question  was  established  in  practice  as  early  as  the  time 

(i.)  Oommentoires  de  Terrien,  1S64,  IW.  ix,  ch.  zzYii 
(ib.)  Comment,  de  Temen,  Iiy.  ix,  cb.  xxvii. 
il)  Finch  Law.  398. 
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r  Glanville,  2.  e.^  before  the  doctrine  of  Issoes  was  well 
k  inded,  (m,)  and  is  a  relic  of  an  earlier  system  than  that 
to  yhich  the  ordinary  issoes  belong.    ( Vidt  ntpra^  note  48.) 

N0T166.    (Seep.  244.) 

In  tk  9  report  of  the  case  in  Carthew  it  seems  to  be  snp« 
posed  tk..e  duplicity  is  in  general  no  objection  to  pleas  in 
abatemeirt;  but  this  is  not  law,  (n.)  The  mistake  probably 
originate  Mn  a  misapprehension  of  what  is  said  by  Lord 
Coke,  (0;^  but  what  he  says  evidently  applies,  not  to  du- 
plicity in  its  proper  sense,  but  to  the  use  of  several  dila- 
tory pleas  .  nccessivdy  in  their  proper  order  j  which,  as  will  be 
hereafter  sei  n,  (p,)  the  rules  of  pleading  allow. 

NoTB  67. .  (See  p.  264.) 

This  rule  a^  unst  double  pleading  (peculiar  at  the  pres- 
ent day,  it  is  btUeved,  to  our  own  country)  is  not  referable 
to  the  sources  0/  the  civil  or  the  canon  law,  in  both  of 
which  the  defendiint  was  allowed  to  use  as  many  excep- 
tions as  he  pleased,  (9.)  Nor  has  its  origin  been  hitherto 
traced.  It  may  net,  therefore,  be  unacceptable  to  the 
reader  to  be  informed  that  this  rule,  to  a  certain  extent 
at  least,  very  anciently  obtained  among  the  pleaders  in 
Normandy f  and  was  considered  as  a  peculiarity  in  their 
plan  of  allegation.  In  the  Commentaries  de  Terrien  we 
find  the  following  passage:  En  Normandie  Ten  ne  plaide 
in'  &  wfiefin^  Ac,  (1.  e.,  a  single  issue.)    And  afterwards,  De 

(m.)  See  Glan.,  lib.  2,  c.  3, 11. 

(n.)  See  Bac.  Ab.,  Abatement,  P. 

(o.)  Go.  Litt ,  304  a. 

(p.)  See  p.  373. 

(g.)  Qni  ezsipit,  non  propterea  oonfitetar  agoutis  inientionem,  com  eidem 
lion  lolnm  nnam,  sed  et  plnrei  ezoeptionee  etiam  oontrarias,  proponen  lieeat; 
qnaa,  ti  legitinuB  fueiint,  si  judex  non  admiBerii,  potest  appeUari;  jndax 
▼ero  pdnitor.  (Corv.  Jub.  Canon,  lib.  3,  tit  82.)  Flnribus  defensionibni  nti 
pennittitur.  (Big.,  lib.  44,  tit.  1,  s.  6.)  Nemo  probibetnr  pluribna  ezcep- 
tioniboB  nti,  quamvis  di^erae  snnt.    (Ibid.,  b.  8.) 
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la  regie  dodsod  dite  qn'on  ue  plaide  qu'i  uue  fin,  ft'ensait, 
quo  combien  que  de  disposition  de  Droit  (t.  e.,  of  the  civil 
law)  nnllab  pluribus  defeneionibus  uti  prohibeatiir,  toates- 
fois  cette  regie  souffre  timitation  par  nostre  usage  et  pratiqut^ 
eu  ce  qu'on  ne  peut  user  de  defense  de  fait  denUy  et  de  fidt, 
defendUj  (r,)  &c.,  that  is,  a  party  cannot  at  once  plead  and 
demur  to  the  same  matter. 

After  the  proofed  given  in  some  of  the  preceding  notes, 
of  the  derivation  of  so  much  of  our  judicial  system  from 
that  of  our  continental  neighbors,  the  reader  will  perhaps 
have  no  difficulty  in  adjusting  between  the  two  nations  the 
priority  of  claim  to  the  regulation  now  in  question. 

It  is  further  observable  that  this  rule  seems  to  have  been 
unknown  in  England  (at  least  not  observed  in  practice) 
up  to  the  date  of  Bracton's  treatise,  for  it  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  work  of  Glanville;  and  during  the  whole  interval 
between,  these  two  authors  the  Placitorum  Abbreviatio 
abounds  with  instances  of  the  use  of  several  pleas  to  the 
same  matter,  {s.) 

So  far  with  respect  to  the  origin  of  this  rule.  With 
respect  to  its  principle,  or  object,  it  was  that  of  avoiding  sa^ 
eral  issties.  Thus,  in  the  first  year  of  Edward  11,  the  coart 
interrupt  the  pleader  with  this  remark :  Yous  dites  chose 
que  veot  avoir  deux  issues ;  tenez  vous  al  une,  {L)  So,  in 
the  same  year,  a  similar  admonition  occurs:  II  covient  que 
vous  tenez  al  une,  quar  chescun  de  eux  prent  diverse  issue, 
(u.)  Again,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  m,  one  of  the  judges 
asks:  Si  jeo  port  un  assise  devers  vous,  et  vous  dites  que 
vouz  n'aves  rien  sinon  a  terme  d'ans,  et  puis  dites  ouster 
que  la  terre  e^t  auncien  demesne,  averes  vous  cestes  deux 
plees  ?  quasi  diceret  non :  et  la  cause  est  pur  ceo  que  deux 
issues  purroient  estre  prb  sur  les  plees,  (x.) 


(r.)  Comment,  de  Temen,  liv.  iz,  c.  xxvii. 

(t.)  See  Plac.  Ab.,  S  Hertit.,  rot  38;  9  Soff.,  rot  22;  48  IdBo.,  rot  7;  60 
Book.,  rot  2;  88  Snnez  rot  22;  92  LincL,  rot  14.    (FUi  fi^pra,  aoto  88.) 
(t.)  1  Ed.  II,  14. 
(ti.)  Ikid,,  8. 
(9.)  40  Ed.  Ill,  46. 
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Ab  for  the  reasoo  why  several  issues  were  than  avoided 
by  the  early  pleaders,  it  was  no  doubt  the  wish  to  ab>re- 
viate  and  simplify,  as  much  at  possible,  the  process  of  the 
legal  contention. 

While  the  explanation  of  the  rule  appears  to  be  thus  sim- 
ple, it  is  not  easy  to  account  for  the  fantastic  illustration  of 
its  meaning, given  by  Bracton,  as  cited  in  a  former  note,  {y.) 
Indeed,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  reasons  offered  for  it 
by  later  writers,  though  less  quaint,  are  not  quite  satisfSxc- 
tory.  ThuB  it  is  said  in  Bacon's  Abridgment,  {z:)  "  The 
reasons  why  duplicity  in  pleading  is  a  fault  are,  that  the 
party  being  effectually  barred  by  one  single  point,  it  is 
unnecessary  and  vexatious  to  put  him  upon  litigating  any 
other;  and  though  he  might  take  issue  on  any  one  point, 
yet  must  he  be  at  a  loss  which  the  material  point  is,  so  as 
to  traverse  the  same,  and  thereby  put  an  end  to  the  cause ; 
whereas,  the  party  pleading  such  double  matter  must  be 
presumed  conusant  of  his  own  strength,  and  therefore 
ought  to  put  his  defense  on  that  single  point  which  will 
put  an  end  to  it.  Besides,  the  jury  ought  not  to  be  charged 
i^ith  a  multiplicity  of  things,  when  finding  any  one  of 
them  contrary  to  tiieir  evidence,  lays  them  liable  to  the 
severity  of  an  attaint."  Another  writer  gives  as  the  reason 
why  a  party  is  confined  to  one  matter  of  defense,  ^'  that  the 
twelve  men  are  commonly  rude  and  ignorant;  and  so,  con- 
sequently, not  proper  to  be  troubled  with  too  many  things 
at  once/'  (a.) 

NoTi  68.    (See  p.  264.) 

On  this  point  of  practice,  viz,  the  joinder  of  diffdrent 
demands  in  the  same  action,  it  may  be  worth  remark  that 
the  canon  law  differed  from  the  imperial  institutions. 

Plures  actiones,  says  Yoet,  (quoting  the  Digest,)  uno 

(y.)  See  note  3S. 
(t.)  Bac.  Ab.,  F16M,  &e.,  K.  1. 

(a.)  Smitb  BepnbUc  Ang.,  tib.  2,  e.  IS,  p.  07,  dted  in  SyiUn  of  Fletdimg. 
p.  197 
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libello  cumalari  nequeant  • . .  Sed  usn  hodiemo  invaluiti 
pinres  udo  libello  actiones  cumalari  poBse,  ex  Juris  Canon- 
ici  dispositione,  quoties  ex  diversis  causifl,  ad  diversa  ten- 
dentdbusy  agitur . . .  Cavendum  tamen,  ne  tales  cumulentut 
qu»  sibi  invicem  contrarife  sunt . . .  If  on  etiam  cumulands 
plures  actiones  ex  eadem  causa,  et  ad  idem  tendentes, 
veluti  actio  ex  testamento,  et  rei  vindicatio,  ad  conseqaen- 
dam  eandem  rem  legatam,  eo  quod  altera  intentata,  alteram 
perimit.  ITec  plures  actiones  contra  diversos,  ex  diversis 
causis,  debitores,  &c.,  (6.) 

The  English  courts,  it  will  be  observed,  have  adopted 
the  same  rule  with  the  canonists;  but  whether  by  deriva- 
tion from  them,  or  from  some  other  source,  does  not  appear. 

NoTB  69.    (See  p.  266.) 

Oofmt  is  also  used,  in  a  real  action,  as  the  name  for  the 
whoU  declaration.  It  is  from  the  French  eonte,  (narrative;) 
and  it  is  worth  notice  that  in  the  law  of  Normmiiy  this 
word  comie  had  a  more  extensive  meaning,  and  one.  there- 
fore, more  conformable  to  its  popular  and  original  sense  of 
narraUoe  than  those  which  it  now  bears  in  the  English  law; 
being  applied  to  any  of  the  allegations  of  fact  in  the  cause, 
at  whatever  part  of  the  pleading  it  might  occur.  In  the 
Commentaires  de  Terrien  is  cited  an  ordinance,  under 
dat«  A.  D.  1462  and  1497,  in  the  following  terms:  La  court 
a  ordonn6  et  ordonn6  que  dorenavant  apres  que  les  parties 
auront  est6  ouys  verbalemeut  en  leurs  raisons  et  conclu- 
sions, et  ecrit  en  propos^  responcCy  repUque^  et  dupUque  (es 
quels  quatre  coTUes^  les  dites  parties  seront  tenuis  mettre 
et  escrire  tons  leurs  faicts,  neances,  ofires,  et  raisons,  et 
&ire  production  de  toutes  leurs  escritures  quils  seront  ten- 
uis dater  et  produire)  les  dites  parties  pourront  outre  la 
duplique,  mettre  et  eslire  leurs  conclusions  en  deux  petits 
ecnies,  Ac,  (e.) 

(6.)  Voet  ad  Pandectas,  lib.  ii»  tit.  ziii,  sec.  14. 
(c.)  Comment.  <?6  Terrien,  liy.  ix,  o.  zzyii. 
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The  observation  of  Craig,  that  the  terms  of  art  in  the 
English  law  are  all  derived  from  the  French  tongue,  and 
have  no  affinity  with  the  Saxon,  has  been  already  cited^ 
{d.)  And  perhaps  when  the  reader  considers  how  many 
prooft  have  been  afforded  in  the  preceding  notes  of  the  de- 
rivation not  only  of  onr  legal  language,  bat  of  our  formsic 
usages  J  from  the  same  source,  he  will  be  inclined  to  acce.^e 
(with  certain  qualifications)  to  another  still  broader  posi^ 
tion  of  the  same  author.  Certem  est  jus  omne,  quo  Angli 
hodie  utuntur,  a  Normannis,  sou  potius  a  Gallis,  ad  eos 
emanasse,  (e.)  That  our  system  of  pleading  at  least  waA 
borrowed  from  the  Iformans,  with  some  early  and  slight 
admixture  of  the  principles  of  the  civil  and  canon  law, 
tliere  seems  the  strongest  reasons  to  believe. 

NoTB  60.    (See  p.  271.) 

Such  was  the  general  state  of  the  law  on  the  subject  of 
venue ;  but  many  nice  questions  arose  as  to  the  place  fix>m 
which  the  venue  should  come  in  particular  cases.  This 
appears  to  have  been  a  matter  in  some  measure  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  court,  and  we  accordingly  find  the  judges, 
in  some  cases,  departing  from  the  ordinary  course,  and  di^ 
recting  the  venue  to  come,  not  from  the  place  where  the 
matter  in  issue  arose,  but  where  the  action  was  laid,  or  to 
come  from  more  counties  than  one,  or  from  different  places 
in  the  same  county,  (/.)  In  one  case,  in  consequence  of 
doubts  that  had  risen  whence  the  venue  should  come  upon 
a  plea  of  vQJUnage,  it  appears  that  the  judges  suspended 
the  issue  of  the  venire  till  they  had  consulted  Parliament 
whether  the  venue  should  be  of  the  county  where  the  vil- 
lenage  was  alleged,  or  where  the  writ  was  brought,  {g.) 


(d.)  Fkfe  fiipro,  note  SO. 
(e.)  Cng.  Jos.  Feud.,  lib.  I,  d.  7. 

(/.)  Plac.  Ab..  Sii£.  67;  86  B«dl,  rot  7;  94  Noraiaii^  Mt  4;  06  BedL, 
rot.  2;  3  Roevee,  107-112. 
iq,)  3  Beeves,  108. 
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Non  61.    (See  p.  87S.) 

Lord  Coke  says,  that  by  the  eommion  lawfmtt  of  the  hnn* 
dred  were  required  in  actions,  real,  mixed,  and  personal, 
(A.)  He  probably  by  this  expression  means  only  the  law 
as  anterior  to  the  statute  which  altered  the  number  in  per- 
sonal actions  to  two^  (viz,  27  Eliz.,  c.  6 ;)  for  it  seems  clear, 
that  by  the  common  law  (if  by  that  phrase  be  understood 
the  state  of  law  anterior  to  any  of  our  existing  statutes) 
the  jury  was  to  consist  wholly  of  persons  from  the  imme- 
diate venue,  and  neither  four,  nor  any  other  number  of  mere 
hmdredorsj  would  suffice.  Indeed,  the  form  of  the  venire 
facias,  as  it  existed  even  down  to  the  time  of  Elizabeth  and 
later,  is  alone  sufficient  to  prove  this.  Prscipimus,  &c., 
qaod  venire  &cias.  12  liberos  et  legales  homines  de  vinci- 
neio  de  J?.,  &c.,  (t.)  The  law,  with  its  usual  adherence  to 
old  usages,  retained  this  form  of  direction  to  the  sheriff, 
though  in  fsict  his  duty  had  at  the  time  of  that  statute  long 
been  confined  to  summoning  some  of  the  jurors  from  the 
himdred  only  in  which  B.  was  situate,  and  the  remainder 
from  the  county  at  large;  but  the  form  serves  to  show  the 
nature  of  the  more  ancient  practice  upon  which  it  had 
been  originally  framed. 

The  same  point  is  yet  more  distinctly  proved  by  the  still 
existing  rule,  that  a  hundred  is  not  a  sufficient  venue  to  lay  in  the 
pleading,  {k;)  a  rule  that  seems  quite  inconsistent  with  the 
supposition  that  a  summons  of  hundredors  only  was  origi- 
nally suffident. 

NoTB  62.    (See  p.  274.) 

Lord  Coke  seems  to  hold  that  this  distinction  between 
local  and  transitory  matters,  and  the  maxim  by  which 
:t  is  expressed— debitum,  et  contractus,  Ac.,  sunt  nulliui 


(h.)  Go.  Idtt.,  167  a. 

(t.)  27  Elis.,  0.  6. 

(i )  Co.  Litt.,  Ij  Harg.,  125  a,  n.  1. 
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loci — prevailed  at  the  eomnum  laio^  (l)  Yet  it  is  dilficnlt 
to  conceive  this  to  have  been  the  case,  when  the  character 
of  the  original  institation  of  trial  by  jury  is  considered^ 
because  the  practice  of  observing  the  true  venue,  in  transi- 
tory as  well  as  local  matters,  seems  necessarily  consequent 
upon  the  nature  of  that  institution,  according  to  its  most 
ancient  form;  that  is,  when  the  jurors  consisted  of  persons 
cognizant  of  the  fact  on  their  own  knowledge,  (m.)  Per- 
haps the  expressions  of  Lord  Coke,  when  fairly  construed, 
do  not  mean  more  than  to  trace  the  prevalence  of  this  dis- 
tinction to  a  very  early  period^  and  are  not  to  be  taken  as 
declaring  the  original  state  of  the  law  on  this  point. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  Lord  C.  B.  Gilbert  lays  down 
on  zhis  subject  propositions  strongly  confirmatory  of  the 
view  taken  in  this  work,  and  irreconcilable  with  the  sup- 
posed  doctrine  of  Lord  Coke,  if  that  doctrine  be  under- 
stood to  imply  an  original  distinction  between  local  and 
transitory  matters.  '*  The  venire  was  to  bring  up  the  pares 
of  the  place  where  the  &ct  was  laid  in  order  to  try  the  issue; 
and  originally  every  fact  was  laid  in  the  place  where  it  was 
really  done;  and  therefore  the  written  coniracia  bore  date  at 
a  certain  place,"  Ac.,  (n.) 

NoTB  68.    (See  p.  276.) 

It  has  been  said  that  the  practice  of  changing  the  venue 
rests  on  the  equity  of  the  statute  6  Richard  II,  stat  1,  c.  2, 
(o.)  On  examination,  however,  of  that  statute,  this  doo 
trine  will  be  found  to  be  attended  with  great  difficulties; 
and  if  the  view  taken  in  the  last  note  be  a  correct  one,  the 
practice  of  changing  the  venue  may  be  more  simply  and 
satisfactorily  referred  to  the  ancient  principle  of  the  com- 
mon law  requiring  the  jurors  in  all  cases  to  be  summoned 
from  the  true  neighborhood. 

(I)  Bolwer's  Cam,  7  Rep.,  3ft.;  Mid  iM  1  SMind.,  74,  n.  Z, 

(m.)  See  note  4S. 

(n.)  Qilb.  Uiit.  G.  P.,  H. 

(0.)  Vide  1  Sauod.,  74.  n.  2;  Sftntler  «.  Hewd,  2  BUok.  Bep^  10S2. 
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NoTB  64.    (See  p.  279.) 

The  objection  of  an  impossible  or  inconsistent  date, 
even  where  the  time  is  necessarily  alleged,  mil  in  many 
cases  be  fuded,  after  verdiety  by  the  effect  of  the  verdict  it- 
self, {p.)  And  as  well  after  verdict  as  after  judgment  by 
confession,  nil  dicit,  or  non  sum  informatas,  it  will  in  many 
cases  be  cured  by  the  statutes  of  jeofails  and  amendments, 
(9,)  16  and  17  Charles  11,  c.  8,  sec.  1,  and  4  Anne,  c.  16, 
sec.  2,  by  which  it  is  provided  that  judgment  shall  not  be 
stayed  or  reversed  for  mistaking  the  day,  month,  or  year 
when  the  right  day,  month,  or  year  is  once  tmly  and 
rightly  alleged  in  the  record. 

Note  65.    (See  p.  282.) 

Though  in  some  of  the  preceding  examples  the  judgment 
was  arrested  after  verdictj  on  the  ground  of  the  omission  of 
quality,  quantity,  or  value,  yet  it  must  be  observed  that 
the  objection  is  now  rarely  perhaps  available  at  that  stage 
of  the  cause.  For  in  many  cases  the  fault  would  no  doubt 
be  considered  as  aided  by  the  effect  of  the  verdict  itself 
Thus,  if  the  jury  find  a  certain  amount  of  debt  or  dam- 
ages to  be  due,  it  appears  to  supersede  any  further  consid- 
eration of  the  quality,  quantity,  or  value  of  those  goods 
and  chattels  in  respect  of  which  the  amount  of  the  claim 
is  thus  liquidated.  And  even  when  the  verdict  has  itself 
no  healing  operation  of  this  kind,  the  statutes  of  jeofails, 
which,  after  verdict,  cure  all  defects  of  mere  form,  would 
probably  be  held  in  many  instances  to  remove  the  objection. 
The  courts  formerly,  indeed,  entertained  another  view  on 
this  subject,  holding  the  omission  of  quality,  quantity,  or 
value  to  be  matter,  not  of  form,  but  substance,  (r,)  and 
theiefore  not  capable  of  being  cured  by  the  statutes  oi 

(/>.)  2  Sannd.,  171  c.    With  respect  to  &ider  by  verdict,  vufe  «tipra,  p.  163 
(9.)  As  V)  the  operation  of  these  statutes,  ncfe  suprc,  p.  104. 
(r )  Playter's  Case,  5  Bep..  S4  b. 
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jeofails  then  in  force ;  bat  the  more  liberal  doctrines  of 
the  modem  pleading  or  the  wider  effect  of  the  subsequent 
Btatutes  of  jeofails  seem  to  liave  relaxed  this  severity.  Ao- 
^ordingljy  it  has  been  the  tendency  of  r^^cent  authorities 
to  consider  objections  of  this  kind  as  immaterial  afUr  rer* 
dicL  Thus,  in  assumpsit,  the  declaration  stated,  that  in 
consideration  that  the  plaintiff  had  sold  to  the  defendant  a 
certain  horse  of  the  plaintiff's  at  and  for  a  certain  quantity  of 
oilj  to  be  delivered  toilhin  a  certain  time^  which  had  elapsed 
before  the  commencement  of  the  suit,  the  defendant  prom- 
ised  to  deliver  the  said  oil  accordingly;  though  neither 
value,  quantity,  nor  time  was  specified,  yet  the  court  held 
that  the  objections  thence  arising  could  not  prevail  after 
verdicty  {a.)  However,  it  seems  that  there  are  some  instances 
in  which  the  fault  is  still  considered  as  matter  of  substance 
and  ground  for  arresting  or  reversing  the  judgment  after 
verdict,  as  in  the  case  of  replevin  cited  in  the  text,-  (/,)  where 
the  declaration  did  not  set  forth  the  nature,  number,  or 
value  of  the  goods. 

When  an  omission  of  this  kind  is  considered  as  mere 
form,  so  as  to  be  cured  by  the  statutes  of  jeofails,  it  will 
be  so  cured,  not  only  after  verdict^  but  also  after  judgment 
by  confessioHy  nil  dicU^  or  non  sum  informatuSj  and,  if  made  the 
subject  of  demurrer,  the  demurrer  must  be  spedal^  (u.) 

NoTB  66.    (See  p.  284.) 

Though  the  rule  prescribing  the  specification  of  quality, 
quantity,  and  value  has  been  here  classed  as  tending  to  the 
nertamty  of  the  issve^  the  author  is  aware  that,  according  to 
some  authorities,  these  particulars  are  required  in  another 
view,  viz,  the  more  certain  information  of  the  opposite 
party  of  the  nature  of  the  demand  against  him,  in  order 
to  enable  him  to  plead  to  it  more  precisely.  But,  though 
this  object  may  have  been  sometimes  contemplated  an  an 

(f.)  Ward  V.  H*rri8,  2  Boe.  A  Pol.,  266. 

(1.)  Pope  V.  TiUman,  7  Tamit.,  642. 

(tt.)  As  to  Bpecial  demurrer,  vkfe  mipra^  pp.  158, 109. 
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•dditioual  groand  for  enforcing  the  specification  of  qu&htj, 
quantity,  and  valae,  the  author  conceives  that  particularity 
on  these  points  was  originally  and  mainly  required  in  refer- 
ence to  the  same  general  design  which  forms  the  basis  of 
all  the  rules  with  respect  to  certainty,  viz,  the  production 
of  a  certain  isstte^  and  that  this  subject,  therefore,  occupies 
its  right  place  in  the  treatise. 

That  to  produce  certabity  in  the  issue  is  the  general  design 
both  of  this  and  all  the  ether  rules  that  enforce  certainty 
m  the  pleadingSf  may  not  only  be  inferred  from  the  reason 
of  the  thing,  but  distinctly  proved  by  several  authorities. 
Thus  Bracton  lays  it  down :  Certa  debet  esse  intentio  et 
narratio,  et  certum  fundamentum,  et  ceria  res  quce  dedueUur 
in  judieiumj  ^x.)  So,  in  treating  of  an  assize  of  novel  dis- 
seisin of  common  of  pasture,  and  of  the  form  of  intentio  or 
count,  he  says:  Oportet  docere  de  qualUate  pasture  utrum 
sit  larga  vel  stricta,  ut  certa  res  dedueatur  in  jvdicium.  Item 
de  quo  tenemento  pertineat,  et  ad  quale  tenementum.  Et 
eodem  modo  de  iempcre^  genere^  numero^  et  modo^  (y,)  Aa 
And  the  same  doctrine  is  laid  down  still  more  decisivelv  in 
the  following  passage :  Oportet  quod  petens  rem  designet 
([uam  petit,  videlicet  quaUtatem^  ut  sciatur  utrum  petatur 
terra,  vel  redditus,  cum  pertinentiis ;  item  quantitatem^  utrum 
didelicet  sit  plus  vel  minus,  quod  petitar.  Gertam  enim  rem 
oportet  deducere  in  jvdidumj  ne  contingat  judicium  esse  deluso- 
rium  vel  obscurum  quia  de  re  incerta  in  jtidiciitm,  deducta^  ceria 
feri  nan  poterit  senientia. .  • .  Specificare  autem  poterit,  sic,  ut 
si  dicat — ^Peto  versue  talem  tot  maneria,  quandoque  cum 
pertinentiis,  quandoque  sine ;  item  tot  feoda  militum  cum 
pertinentiis;  item  tot  carucatas  terree,  tot  virgatas,  tot  acras, 
tot  selliones,  Ac,  [z.^ 

Thus,  too,  it  is  laid  down  by  Lord  Coke,  that  in  pleading 
performance  of  the  condition  of  a  bond,  the  party  '<  ought 
to  plead,  in  certainty,  the  time  and  place  and  manner  of 


(x.)  Cited  Oo.  Litt.,  308  s 
(y.)  Bnet ,  224  b. 
(s.)  Bract,  431  a. 
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the  perfcrmance,  so  as  a  certain  issue  may  be  takon^^  Ac, 
(a.) 

See  also  Bex  v.  Cooke,  2  Barn,  ft  Ores.  871,  a  case  con- 
firmatory of  the  same  view,  and  decided  since  tiie  first  pub- 
lication of  this  work. 

NoTB  67.    (See  p.  886.) 

The  principle  of  the  rule  against  a  nigaJllm  pregnant  is 
not  clearly  or  satis&ctorily  explained  in  any  of  the  treat- 
ises ;  and  indeed  very  little  is  said  in  them  upon  this  sub- 
ject, though  the  fault  itself  is  in  the  older  cases  a  fre- 
quent ground  of  objection.  That  the  author  has  here  sug- 
gested the  true  principle  is  confirmed,  he  thinks,  by  the 
form  in  which  we  find  this  kind  of  objection  taken  in  the 
following  case  from  the  Year-Books.  In  an  action  for  negli- 
gently keeping  a  fire,  by  which  the  plaintiff's  houses  were 
burnt,  the  defendant  pleaded  that  the  plaintiff's  houses  voere 
not  burnt  by  the  defendant's  negligence  in  keeping  his  fire;  and 
it  was  objected  that  ^^the  traverse  was  not  good,  for  it  has 
two  intendments:  one,  that  the  houses  were  not  burnt;  the 
other,  they  were  burnt,  but  not  by  negligent  keeping  of 
the  fire;  and  so  it  is  a  negative  pregnanty^^  (6.)  The  same 
ground,  viz,  that  of  ambiguity,  is  taken  in  7  Edward  II, 
218,  226,  which  are  believed  to  be  the  earliest  authorities 
for  the  rule  itself  What  is  to  be  found  in  more  modern 
books,  on  this  subject,  tends  to  support  the  same  view. 
Thus  we  find  it  laid  down,  '^therefore  the  law  refuseth 
double  pleading  and  negative  pregnant,  though  they  be 
true,  because  they  do  inveiglcy  and  not  settle  the  judgment 
upon  one  point^^^  (c.)  So  it  is  said  in  another  book,  *'A 
negative  pregnant  is  when  two  matters  are  put  in  issue  in 
one  plea;  and  this  makes  the  plea  to  be  nought,  because  the 
plaintiff"  cannot  tell  in  which  of  these  matters  to  join  issue 
mth  the  defendant,  for  the  uncertainty  upon  which  of  the 


(a.)  HalBey  v.  Gtrpenter,  Cro.  Jac,  860. 

(b.)  28  Hen.  VI,  7. 

(c.)  Slade  v.  Drake.  Hoi  ^  206. 
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matterB  the  plaintiff  doth  iodet;  and  ao  it  is  not  safe  for 
the  plaintiff  to  proceed  upon  it,"  (d) 

NoTS  68.    (See  p.  848.) 

In  treating  of  the  observance  of  established  forms  of 
statement,  by  the  ancient  pleaders,  Mr.  Reeves  remarks: 
^'  It  was  impossible  that  a  set  form  of  expression  conld  be 
designed  for  every  matter  that  might  become  the  snbject  of 
a  declaration  or  plea.  But  many  modes  and  circnmstances 
of  property  recnrred  so  often  in  judicial  inquiries  as  to 
obtain  apt  and  stated  forms  of  description  and  allegation, 
which  were  established  by  long  usage ;  t)ie  experience  of 
them  having  shown  them  preferable  to  all  others.  These, 
therefore,  were  adhered  to  by  pleaders ;  and  the  nicety  with 
which  they  were  conceived  is  a  strong  mark  of  the  refini*- 
ment  and  curiosity  with  which  this  part  of  our  law  was 
cultivated/'  (e.) 

NoTB  69.    (See  p.  845.) 

The  plea  of  coverture j  however,  concludes  to  the  wriij  u  e., 
with  a  prayer,  quod  breve  cassetur ^  and  not  with  respcfnden 
mm  debet,  (/.)  So,  in  an  action  ag^nst  a  man  as  executor, 
If  he  plead  that  he  is  administrcUor,  this  plea  must  conclude 
with  breve  cassetur j  and  not  with  responderi  mm  debety  {g.) 
Indeed  it  may  be  remarked  generally  that  all  such  mat- 
ters as  not  cnly  relate  to  the  person  of  the  plaintiff  or  de- 
fendant, but  also  tend  to  show  the  form  of  the  umi,  is  er- 
roueous,  are  apt  to  be  considered  as  pleas  in  abatement  to 
the  writ  rather  than  the  person^  and  therefore  conclude  not 
with  responderi  rum  debet,  but  breve  cassetur.  It  is  only  such 
matters  as  aUenage,  excommunication,  kc,  which  relate  to  the 
person  exclusively  and  show  that  no  form  of  writ  would  be 
correctly  applied  that  will  be  found  to  have  the  former 


(d.)  Styles  Pract.  Reg.,  tit  Negative  Pregnant. 

(e.)  3  Reevee.  463,  464. 

(/.)  1  Chitty,  let  edit,  450. 

(g)  Powers  v.  Cook,  1  Ld.  Ba7m.,63. 
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ooncluBion.  In  Oomyn'8  Digest,  (A,)  very  numerouB  in 
stances  of  pleas  in  abatement  to  the  person^  are  enumer« 
ated;  but,  on  examining  them,  they  appear,  for  the  most 
part,  to  relate  both  to  the  person  and  the  form  of  the  writ ; 
and  in  all  snch  cases  we  shall  find,  in  conformity  with  the 
remark  above  made,  that,  though  classed  by  Oomyn  among 
pleas  in  abatement  to  the  person,  they  conclude  with  breve 
cassetur  J  and  not  respbnderi  non  debet 

Note  70.   (See  p.  860.) 

Some  of  these  formal  commencements  and  conclusions 
are  of  great  antiquity.  Thus,  in  Brittou  (the  first  law  treat- 
ise in  French,  supposed  to  be  written  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward  I,)  (i,)  we  find  this  form  of  commencement :  LepUinUfe 
ne  purra  rien  ctmqu/ere^  {kyj  which  is  nearly  the  same  with 
ocUg  nan.  We  also  find  the  following :  L'escript  ne  biy  doit 
grevcTjii)  This  is  the  on^ran  non.  8oy  the  prayer  of judgmeni 
at  the  conclusion  of  pleadings  is  mentioned  in  Bracton,  (m.) 

A  somewhat  curious  circumstance,  and  one  that  seems 
to  deserve  remark  in  this  place,  is  that  a  form  exactly  par- 
allel to  that  last  cited  from  Brittou  is  to  be  found  in  the 
still  extant  pleadings  of  the  Lombards.  Thus :  Ipsa  char" 
tula  non  mihi  nocet,  quia  eram  Longobarda,  non  potui  fiftcere 
sine  parentibus,  (n.)  And  again,  si  appelator  dixerit,  ecce 
charta  quum  pater  tuns  mihi  fecit,  et  appellatna  dexerityiBa 
charta  nihil  mUU  impedUj  quia  pater  mens  fecit  eam,  per  vir* 
tutein,  (t.  e.j  vim,)  approbet,  (o,)  Ac 

NoTB  71.    (See  p.  85L) 

Though  it  be  said  that  it  is  sufiident  to  pray  judgment 
generally,  (except  in  the  case  of  pleas  in  abatement,)  and 

(h.)  Com.  Dig.,  Abftt«ment»  E.,  F. 

(i.)  2  Beerea,  280. 

(k)  Brit.,  c.  96. 

(l)  Ihid,  c.  28. 

(ffi.)  Bnct.,  57  b. 

(n.)  Leges  Liatpr.,  lit.  vi,  74. 

(a.)  L^ee  Ottonia  II,  Aogoiti,  c  ft. 
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that  upon  such  general  prayer  the  oonrt  will,  ex  offl<»(s 
award  the  proper  legal  consequenoe,  yet  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  this  proposition  does  not  require  considerable 
qaalificatioQ.  Perhaps  it  cannot  safely  be  laid  down  as 
settled  law  that  a  simple  prayer  of  judgment,  withoi^t  i£ore, 
would,  in  every  case,  be  held  good,  supposing  the  want  of 
form  to  be  specifically  objected  upon  special  demurrer,  (p.) 

Nora  72.    (See  p.  862.) 

It  is  said  in  several  books  that  if  a  plea  which  contains 
matter  in  bar  conclude  in  abatement,  it  is  a  plea  in  bar, 
notwithstanding  the  conclusion,  {q.)  If  this  proposition  be 
meant  to  include  the  case  where  there  is  not  only  a  condu- 
sion,  but  a  commencement,  as  in  abatement,  it  is  opposed 
to  the  decision  in  6  Taunt,  587,  as  cited  in  the  text.  And 
even  if  it  be  intended  to  apply  only  to  the  case  where  there 
is  a  conclusion  in  abatement,  but  no  commencement  either 
way,  the  soundness  of  the  doctrine  seems  doubtftiL  For 
it  is  said  to  be  founded  on  this  principle,  that  where  there 
is  no  cause  of  action  the  plaintiff  can  have  no  writ,  (r;)  and 
the  opinions  of  Prisot,  J.,  and  Littleton,  J.,  are  cited  to 
this  point  from  the  Year-Books.  It  is  observable,  how- 
ever, that  this  principle  would  only  tend  to  show  that  such 
a  plea  would  be  a  good  plea  in  abatement,  and  does  not 
explain  why  it  should  be  considered  as  a  plea  in  bar.  An^ 
though  Prisot,  J.,  in  87  Hen.  VI,  24  a.,  holds  that  it  would 
be  a  plea  in  bar,  the  opinion  of  Littleton,  J.,  86  Hen.  VI, 
18,  when  examined,  does  not  go  to  that  extent.  He  merely 
says  it  would  be  a  good  plea.  There  seems  reason,  there- 
fore, to  doubt  whether  such  plea  should  not  be  taken  (in 
conformity  with  the  general  ^viaci^le^  eonclusio  facU  placid 
(um)  as  a  plea  in  abaiemerUj  {s.)    As  to  the  case  where  the 


(p.)  Bat  B66  the  cmm,  Pit  v.  Knight,  1  Lev ,  222;  Bsmet  v.  Okdmaii,  2 
Lev.,  19;  Oarwen  v.  Fletcher,  Str.,520. 
{q.)  2  Sftond.,  209  c,  n.  1;  1  Chitty,  446.  Ut  edit;  1  AzoL,  304. 
(r.)  1  Ohitty,  446,  let  edit. ;  2  Sannd.,  209  o.,  n.  1. 
(f.)  See  Alice  v.  Qale,  10  Mod.,  112;  Qodaon  «.  Qood.  6  Ttant,  696;  2 
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eommoncement  is  one  way,  and  the  conlasion  another,  as 
where  the  plea  commences  in  bar,  and  concludes  in  abate- 
ment, or  commences  in  abatement  and  conclades  in  bar, 
see  2  Saond,  209  c,  n.  1;  Medina  v.  Stoughton,  1  Ld.  Bay., 
598 ;  Cameth  v.  Prioar,  1  Show.,  4. 


NoTB  78.    (See  p.  864.) 

Lord  Coke  defines  it  thns :  ^^  A  departure  in  pleading  is 
said  to  be  when  the  second  plea  containeth  matter  not  par- 
saant  to  his  former,  and  which  fortifieth  not  the  same. 
And  therefore  it  is  called  decessns,  because  he  departetb 
from  his  former  plea,"  (t) 

Mr.  Sergeant  Williams  gives  the  following  definition  : 
*^  A  departure  in  pleading  is  said  to  be  when  a  man  quits 
or  departs  from  one  defense,  which  he  had  first  made,  and 
had  recourse  to  another;  it  is  when  his  second  plea  does 
not  contain  matter  pursuant  to  his  first  plea,  and  which 
does  not  support  and  fortify  it,"  (tu) 

NoTB  74.    (See  p.  868.) 

This  form  of  commencing  the  declaration,  ceo  vcus  mon- 
strey  occurs  in  the  Year-Books  passim,  and  in  the  Novas 
Narrationes,  which  is  of  the  time  of  Edward  IH,  and  con- 
tains the  most  ancient  precedents  in  the  law  French,  (x.) 
The  same  commencement.  Latinized,  occurs  in  Bracton : 
Hoc  oatendit  vobis^  {y.)  The  form  of  an  earlier  period,  as 
given  by  Glanville  in  Latin,  is  peiOy  (z^)  ftc. 


dftand.,  by  P.  A  W.,  p.  209  c,  n.  e,  wh«re  the  lesriMd  •dilon  of  SMuden,  in 
a  note  not  pablished  when  the  renuirka  in  the  text  wen  fiat  msdt,  sppssr  te 

coincide  with  them. 
((.)  Go.  Litt.,  304  a. 
(«.)  2  Sannd..  84,  n.  11. 
(c.)  See  also  Britton.  59. 
^.)  Bract.,  206  b. ;  372  b. 
(f.)  Glan..  lib.  2«  c.  1 ;  3  lib.,  4,  s.  6L 
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Kon  75.    (See  p.  871.) 

It  is  said  in  Fleta  that  the  rule  requiring  the  prodnctioii 
of  suit  in  the  declaration  is  the  subject  of  one  of  the  pro- 
visione  of  Magna  Charta.  Ad  hoc  &cit  hoc  Statutem  in 
Magna  Charta:  NuUus  liber  homo  ponatur  ad  legem,  nee 
ad  juramentum,  per  simplicem  loquelam,  sine  testibui 
fidelibuB  ad  hoc  ductie,  (a.) 

NoTB  76.    (See  p,  878.) 

The  practice  of  finding  pledges  to  prosecute  appears  to 
have  been  an  effective  one,  at  least  as  late  as  the  time  of 
Bracton.  ^^  Si  quis,"  says  that  author,  ^^  plegios  inveniet  de 
prosequendo,  et  non  fuerit  proseciitus,  omnes  erunt  in  mis- 
erioordia,  tam  plegii,  quam  principales. 

NoTB  77.    (See  p.  878.) 

The  order  of  pleading  has  generally  been  given  in  m  Um 
detailed  form  than  that  contained  in  the  text 
According  to  Mr.  Tidd  it  is  as  follows: 

1.  To  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court 

A   m    xi.  f  1.  Of  the  plaintiff 

2.  To  the  peraon,  |  ^  q^  ^^  Sefendant 

8.  To  the  count 

A   rn^  *u^  «r«;f    i  1-  To  the  form  of  the  writ 

4.  lo  tne  wnt,  ^^  rj.^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^ 

5.  To  the  action  itself,  in  bar  thereof,  (6.) 

And  it  is  given  in  nearly  the  same  manner  in  the  prefiice 
to  the  Doctrina  Placitandi  and  in  Bacon's  Abridgment,  (c.) 

Lord  Holt  states  it  still  more  generally:  '^The  law  has 
prescribed  and  settled  the  order  of  pleading  which  the  party 


(a.)  Fleta,  137. 

(6.)  1  Tidd,  680,  8th  edit 

(o).  Ban.  Ab.,  PleM.  Ac.  A. 
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is  to  ponae,  vis,  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  to  the 
dieabiUty  of  the  person,  to  the  count,  to  the  writ.,  and, 
lastly,  to  the  action,''  {d.) 

This  is  ahnost  in  the  same  terms  with  Lord  Coke  *. 

''  1.  In  good  order  of  pleading  a  man  must  plead  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court  2.  To  the  person,  and  therein, 
first  to  the  person  of  the  plaintiff,  and  then  to  the  person 
of  the  defendant  8.  To  the  count  4.  To  the  writ.  5.  To 
the  action,.  &c.  Which  order  und  form  of  pleading  you 
shall  read  in  the  ancient  authors,  agreeable  to  the  law  at 
this  day,  and,  if  the  defendant  mieorder  any  of  these,  he 
loseth  the  benefit  of  the  former,"  (e.) 

NoTB  78.     (See  p.  876.) 

Defendere  was  the  word  most  often  used  in  ancient  times 
to  express  denial.  Thus  we  find  it  employed  to  deny  the 
genuineness  of  a  deed.  Petrus  venit  et  defendU  eartam^ 
quod  nunquam  fiicta  fuit  per  Petrum  de  Gk>ldington,  Ac,  (/.) 

NoTB  79.    (See  p.  875.) 

^^  Defense,  in  its  true  legal  sense,  dignifies  not  a  justifica- 
tion, protection,  or  guard,  which  is  now  its  popular  signifi- 
cation, but  merely  an  opposing  or  denial  (from  the  French 
word  defender)  of  the  truth  or  validity  of  the  complaint 
It  is  the  contestatio  litis  of  the  civilians,"  (g.)  As  to  the 
latter  proposition,  vide  supra^  note  42,  where  it  is  shown 
that  the  contestin  litis  has  a  different  meaning  in  the  civil 
law.  .  • 

NoTB  80.    (See  p.  877.) 

With  whatever  object  introduced,  the  use  of  the  words 
defendit  jus  sunm  and  defendit  vim  et  iiyuriam  in  the 


(d.)  Longaeville  v.  ThisUtworth,  Lord  Bay.,  STa 
(c.)  Co.  Litt,  303  ft. 

(/.)  riac.  Ab..  27  Lac.  rot  11,  tamp.  JohsA 
[g.)  3  Bl.  Com..  296. 
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plea,  is  coeval  with  the  moet  andent  records,  for  we  And 
them  in  the  earliest  specimens  from  the  Placitorum  Abbre- 
viation iu  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Bichard  L  Bogeras 
de  Hineton  defendit  jus  suum  et  dicit,  (A.)  Et  y  vo  venit 
et  defendit  jus  suum  et  dicit,  {%.)  Et  Bobertus  venit  et 
defendit  vim  et  injuriam  et  dicit,  (i.) 

KoTB  81.    (See  p.  877.) 

The  rule  bj  which  a  plea  in  abatement  is  required  to 
give  the  plaintiff  a  better  writ  is  very  ancient,  being  laid 
down  by  Bracton,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  EH.  Thus  he  says, 
in  speaking  of  the  plea  of  non  tenure:  ITotandum,  quod 
cum  tenens  semel  talem  exceptionem  proposuerit,  ulterius 
consimilem  proponere  non  possit,  ne  diutius  protrahatur 
negotium;  et  tenens  ad  hoc  poterit  coarctari,  quod  osten- 
dat  quia  in  possessione  extiterit,  ne  iterum  cadat  breve  per 
mendacium;  et,  etiam  ad  omnes  exceptiones  quse  faciunt 
ad  breve  prosternendum,  {I.)  So  Britton  says,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  same  plea:  Si  le  tenant  die  que  il  ne  tient  mye 
rentier,  adonques  covient  que  il  die  qui  tient  le  remenaunt 
Oar  nous  volons  eins  ceo  que  brefs  se  abatent  par  vice  et 
par  errour,  que  les  tenaunts  informent  lee  pleintifes  coment 
lis  pnrchaserount  bons  brefes,  (m.) 

NoTB  82.    (See  p.  878.) 

This  principle,  relative  to  dilatory  pleas,  viz,  that  they 
should  be  pleaded  at  a  preliminary  stage  of  the  suit,  ap* 
pears  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  canon  or  civil  law. 
Dilatorise  exceptiones,  si  declinatorise  judicii,  ab  initio  et  in 
litis  ingressUj  proponi  debent;  alioquin;  omisssB,  non  repe- 
tuntur,  ut  neque  quee  contra  judicem,  vel  ejus  incompe- 

(h.)  Flac.  Ab.,  1  Dorset,  rot  5,  temp.  6  Ric.  I. 
(i.)  Flac.  Ab.,  7  Gantabr.,  rot.  26,  temp.  10  Bie.  X. 
(A.)  Flac.  Ab.,  90  Ebor.,  rot  23,  temp.  16  Johan. 
(l.)  Bract  431  b 
(m.)  Brit.  c.  84. 
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tenti^m,  pruponuntur^  quse  defensioiiem  prsecedere  debent, 
kc.  [n.)  Si  quie  advocatas,  inter  exordia  litis  prffitermissam 
dUatoriam  pmscriptionem^  {i.  e.,  exceptioDem,)  postea  volnerit 
exercere,  et  ab  hojosmodi  opitolatione  submotosy  nihilom- 
inQS  perseveret,  atqae  prcsposterm  defejisioni  iDstiterit,  oniiia 
libne  anii  condemnatione)  moltetor,  (o.) 

Note  88.    (See  p.  879.) 

The  rule  requiring  that  each  pleading  should  be  sup- 
ported by  proof  appears  to  have  extended  equally  to  the 
declaration  and  to  the  subsequent  pleadings,  for  tiie  secta 
was  considered  as  a  species  of  proof  offered  in  support  of 
the  declaration. 

To  establish  in  a  satisfactory  manner  the  existence  of 
this  rule,  several  authorities  shall  here  be  cited.  First,  in 
speaking  of  the  intentio,  or  count,  in  a  writ  of  right,  Brae- 
ton  says :  Item  non  sufficit  quod  petens  intentionem  suam 
sic  proponat  et  fuudet,  nisi  sic  fundatam  probaverit^  et  dica- 
tur  in  fine  intentionis  fundatee,  ^^et  quod  tale  sit  jus  suum 
offert,"  Ac,  (pj)  Again,  with  respect  to  exceptiones,  or 
pleas,  generally,  he  lays  it  down :  Sicut  ille  qui  dicit,  tene- 
tur,  probare  actionem,  itn  ille  qui  excipit,  exceptionem, 
sive  affirmando,  sive  negando,  dum  tamen  negitiva  habeat 
in  se,  affirmativam  implicitam,  (q.)  So,  he  says  that  where 
a  tenant  has  occasion  to  plead  the  grant  of  the  demandant, 
ostendere  debet  tenens  chartam  ad  probandam.  exceptianem  suanu 
quod  si  non  fecerit,  exceptio  sua  ntdUij  et  amittat  sicut 
indefensus.  Si  autem  chartam  forte  exhibere  non  possit, 
quia  illam  ad  manum  non  habuerit,  de  necessitate  erit  ad 
patriam  recurrendum,  (r.)  And  of  exceptiones,  in  general, 
he  says :  Sicut  necesse  est  actionem  proponere,  et  fundare, 
et  probarej  ut  prima  fitcie  justa  videatur,  ita  oportebit  ex- 

(n.)  Gorv.  Jos.  Cftnon,  lib.  3,  tit  32. 
(o.)  God.,  lib.  8,  tit  86,  ■.  9 
(/}.)  Br«ot.  873  b 
{q.)  Ibid.,  807  b. 
(r.)  Ibid.,  34  ft. 
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ceptioneiny  (a.)  The  reader  may  also  be  referred  to  the 
Placitoram  Abbreviation  passim^  where  the  pleading  are 
constantly  accompanied  with  an  offer  of  some  method  of 
prootl  The  latter  work  contains,  in  particular,  the  follow- 
ing entries,  which  afford  strong  confirmation  of  the  same 
principle. 

Isaliella  de  B.  petit  versus  R.  de  B.,  dimidium,  Ac,  m 
jus  suum  et  hereditatem*  Et  ipse  venit  et  defendit  jus 
suum.     Et  ipsa  nvUam  seciam  adduxU,    Eat  sine  die,  {t) 

Gilbertus  de  Beivill  petit  versus  Willielmum  de  Beivill, 
duas  virgatas  terrse  cum  pertinentiis  in  Gunetorp,  quae  eum 
contingunt  de  socagio  quod  fuit  patris  eorum,  in  eadem 
villa.  Willielmus  defendit  quod  socagium  illud  nunquam 
partitum  fuit,  nee  debet  partiri.  Et  hoc  offert  defendere, 
&c.  Quia  Gilbertus  nuUam  probationem  produxit^  consider- 
atum  est  quod  Willielmus  eat  inde  sine  die,  et  quietus,  (?c) 

In  an  action  of  assize,  of  novel  disseizin,  we  have  the 
following  entry :  Assisa  venit  recognitura  si  Oliverus  fill  us 
Kanulfi  Haki,  et  Simon  Medicus,  disseisiverunt  Williel- 
mum filium  Simonis,  et  Sibillam  uxorem  suam,  injuste  et 
sine  judicio,  de  libero  tenemento  suo  in  Cliftun  infra  assi- 
sam.  Simon  Medicus  dicit,  quod  ipse  disrationavit  illud 
tenementum  versus  Oliverum,  in  curia  Domini  Regis,  per 
concordiam  inde  inter  eos  fia^^tum.  Et  inde  protuUt  chirO' 
graphum  factum  inter  eos  inde.  Et  Oliverus  venit,  et  idem 
testatur;  et  dicit  quod  disrationavit  terram  illam  per  as- 
sisam  mortis  antecessoris  versus  matrem  suam  et  fratrem 
suum,  et  ipsam  Sibillam  sororem  suam,  post  obitum  patris 
sui;  in  ij[ua  terra  ipsi  injuste  se  tenuerunt  Et  inde  pro- 
dtuni  miUtes  de  comitatu,  quieidem  assises  capiendoe  interfiwrunt^ 
et  hi  idem  testantur.  Willielmus  et  Sibilla  dicunt  quod  post- 
quam  inde  Oliverus  disrationavit  illam  terram,  dedit  eis 
terram  illam,  et  homagiam  inde  cepit  Et  inde  ponuni  m 
super  visinetuMj  (x.) 

(f .)  Bract.,  400  a. ;  see  also  216  b. 

(t.)  Plac.  Ab..  62  Stafif.,  rot.  7,  temp.  10  JohMi 

(u.)  Plac.  Ab.,  temp.  J.ohan. 

Ix.)  Plac.  Ab.,  81  Bed.,  rot.  4. 
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The  following  is  an  entry  in  an  assize  of  mortancestor! 

Assisa  venit  recognitiira  si  Willielmus  pater  Jurdani 
saieitas  fnit  in  dominico  sno  at  de  feodo,  de  duabus  caru- 
catis  terree  cam  pertinentiis  in  Tadestorn^die  qua  obiit;  et 
si  obiit  post  primam  coronationem  Heurici  Regis,  patris 
Domini  Regis;  et  si  prsefatas  Jardanas  propinquior  hseres 
ejas  sit;  qaam  terram  Thomas  frater  Willielmi  de  Mare 
tenet.  Et  prsedictas  Thomas  venit  et  dixit  qaod  assisa  inde 
Aeri  non  debet,  qaia  ipse  Jardanas  et  frater  ejas  primo- 
genitas  implacitaverant  ipsum  Thomam  de  ipsa  terra,  per 
breve  de  recto,  ita  qood  per  placitam  illad,  qasedam  par- 
ticula  de  terra  ilia,  eis  remansit;  et  postea  ceperunt  pro 
eadem  terra  daas  marcas  argenti  et  anum  ehazarum.  Ht^ 
hoc  offeri  probare  adverstis  euniy  proiU  curia  consideraverit.  Sed 
nuUam  produxU  probaiionem.  Et  Jardanas  venit  et  defendit 
qaod  ipse  nuUam  fratrem  primogenitam  legitime  natam 
habait  Et  qaod  ipse  nanqnam  in  curia  ulla,  qaietam  clam- 
avit  terram  illam,  nee  inde  daas  marcas  vel  pecuniam 
aliquam  inde  cepit  M  hoc  offeri  defendere  per  quendam  lib- 
erum  hominem  suum.  Et  Thomas  nihil  quam  defensionem 
iUam  dixU  vd  obtulity  nee  seciam  quod  ipse  Jurdanvs  primogeni' 
(urn  fratrem  habuUy  produxUj  nee  curiam  aliquam  in  qua  placitum 
esset  inter  eoSj  nee  quafuio  finis  /actus  essei  infer  eos.  Consid- 
eratam  est  qaod  ipse  Jardanas  habeat  inde  saisinam  saam, 

(y.) 

These  authorities,  to  which  many  others  of  the  same 
class  might  easily  be  added,  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  a 
tender  of  evidence  was,  before  and  at  the  time  when 
Bracton  wrote,  considered  as  a  necessary  ingredient  in  all 
pleadings  of  the  affirmative  kind.  Soon  after  that  period, 
however,  the  process  of  pleading  began  to  be  conducted 
with  a  more  distinct  and  single  view  to  the  development 
of  the  particular  question  iu  controversy  or  production  of 
the  issue ;  and,  when  so  conducted,  the  offisr  of  evidence 
in  support  of  any  allegation  would  naturally  be  considered 
as  premature  till  it  were  ascertained  that  such  matter  came 


(y.)  Flac.  Ab. ,  20  Fertf.,  temp.  Bic.  L 
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into  dispate.  The  rule  in  question  appeal's,  therefore,  nn 
der  the  influence  of  this  cause,  to  have  suffeied  a  silent 
abrogation,  yet  yestiges  of  it  to  this  day  remain  in  the 
ffoduiction  of  mat  and  in  the  formal  veryication. 


NoTB  84.    (See  p.  879.) 

Thus  Bracton  lays  it  down,  (in  a  passage  cited  in  the 
last  note:)  Si  autem  chartam  forte  exhibere  non  possit, 
(juia  illam  ad  manum  non  habuerit,  de  necessitate  erit  ad 
patriam  recurrendum,  (^.)  Again,  in  treating  of  the  excep- 
tion that  the  demandant  was  a  villein,  he  says:  Oportet 
quod  tenens  probet  exceptionem  per  parentes,  quos  statim 
habeat  ad  manum,  si  possit,  &c.  But  if  the  case  was,  that 
no  parentes  could  be  produced  on  either  side,  then  recourse 
was  to  be  had  to  a  jurata.  Probai  enim  tenens  exceptio- 
nem perjuraiam;  in  quam  de  necessitate  consentire  oportet, 
propter  defectum  dUerius  probatioms;  quia  si  non  habeat  paren- 
tes, de  necessitate  recurritur  ad  juratam — ^alioquin,  nuUa 
erit  excepUoj  quasi  deficiente  probatione.  Eodem  modo  did 
poterit  de  replicatione  querentis,  (a.)  Again,  this  author 
observes:  JVofian  poterit  exceptio  multis  modis,  tarn  per 
vocem  mortuam,  sicut  per  instrumenta,  turn  per  vivam, 
sicut  per  patriam  et  inquisitiones,  &c.,  (6.)  And  in  another 
place  he  speaks  of  probatio  per  instrumenta— qu8B  quidem 
si  non  fuerint  recognita,  fides  eorum  multipliciter  probari 
poterit,  vel  per  coUationem  signorum,  vel  per  testes,  vel 
per  patriam^  et  aliis  multis  modis,  &c.,  (c.) 

Even  in  the  phraseology  of  later  times,  trial  by  jury  is 
mentioned  as  a  mode  of  proof.    (Constat:  le's  Case,  5  Hep., 
108  a.;  Ladd  v.  Garrod,  Lutw.,  666;  Vin.  Ab.,  Trial 
G.  a.) 


(s.)  Bract,  d4  a. 
<a.)  Ibid,  216  a. 
(6.)  Ibid,  400  a. 
(fl.)  iM,  305  a.,  et  tFu2e  289  b^  290  a 
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NoTB  86.    (See  p.  879.) 

IVesty  &C.,  was  the  constaiit  form  in  the  yiva  vooe  plead- 
ing  of  ofibring  to  prove  by  jury,  as  appears  by  the  Year- 
Books. 

Sometimes  the  presij  or  preai^  ^.y  is  more  ftally  giyen, 
thus!  prest iaxmrer;  that yAyteady to j/mot  or  lo  verify. 

NoTB  86.    (See  p.  882.) 

The  following  examples  ( which^  independently  of  the 
view  in  which  they  are  adduced,  are  curious,  and  deserve 
attention)  will  illustrate  the  ori^nal  meaning  and  object 
of  the  profert,  and,  as  the  author  conceives,  fully  support 
him  in  the  new  view  he  has  ventured  to  take  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

In  the  first  of  them  it  will  be  observed  the  plaintiff  offers 
proofs,  both  by  deeds  and  by  the  roll  of  Winton,  and  the 
defendant  also  refers  to  deeds  iu  support  of  his  plea. 

Abbas  Sampson  queritur  quod  Osbertus  de  Weckesham, 
miles  episcopi  Eliensis,  injuste  levavit  furcas,  et  suspendiam 
fecit,  in  manerio  de  Hecham  infra  libertatem  Scti  Edmundi; 
et  contra  libertatem  quam  habuit  beatus  Edmundus  a  tem- 
pore Regis  Edwardi,  et  ex  ejusdem  Be^s  dono.  Et  inde pro- 
tuia  cartas  diversorum  Begum,  &c.  Et  prcUeria  ponit  se  mde 
super  Botulumj  WmUnij  Ac  Osbertus  venit  et  trahit  inde 
Episcopum  Eliensem  ad  warrentum.  Episcopus  venit  et 
warrantizat  illud  suspendium  quod  et  de  jure  factum  fbit, 
ut  dicit,  quia  libertatem  habuit  et  habet  Sancta  Ethildreda 
a  tempore  Edgari  Begis,  qui  universas  libertates  dedit  eo- 
clesiffi  Sanctffi  Ethildredffi,  cum  suspendii  libertate,  &c 
ProtuUt  etiam  cariam  et  confirmationem  Begis  Edwardi,  qui 
confirmavit  libertates  oranes  ita  datas  Sanctee  Ethildredo 
lam  in  manerio  de  Hecham,  cqjus  membrum  est  Weckee- 
ham,  et  in  pertinentiis  omnibus,  quam  in  alii^  maneriis,  one 
omne  exceptione,  ftc,  sirnt  Bex  Edgarus  eis  conceeeent 
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ProiuUt  eUam  cartas  Begam  Willielmi  ConqaestoriSyHeuriol 
avi,  et  alioraiiiy  Ac,  (d.) 

In  the  next  example  the  plaintiff  ofibrs  a  deed^  with  the 
subscribing  witnesses  or  the  grand  assize^  as  aliematwe  modes 
of  proof. 

Johannes  de  Orioill^  et  Johanna  uxor  ejus,  petunt  versus 
Petrum  de  Qoldington,  terram  de  Winchinton  tenendam 
et  habendam,  sicnt  illam  qnee  data  fhit  eidem  Johanni,  in 
liberam  maritagium,  ex  dono  Petri  de  Goldington  et  Eva 
axoris  su8e,  et  unde  Willielmus  pater  ejus  et  Johanna  uxor 
ejus  seisiti  Aierunt  tempore  Henrici  Regis  patris,  et  ipse  Jo- 
hannes Crioill  postea,  capiendo  inde  explecia  ad  valenciam 
XX  solidorum,  &c.  Et  inde  protulenmt  cartam  Petri  de  Gh)ld- 
ington,  et  Evse  uxoris  sue,  donationem  testantem.  Petrus 
venit  et  defendit  jus,  &c.,  et  dicit  quod  terro  ilia  de  Winchin- 
ton fuit  maritagium  Evsb  matris  suae,  et  eidem  descendit 
tanquam  recto  heredi,  et  offert  defendere  jus  et  dona- 
tionem cartsB,  &c.  Et  preterea  ponU  se  in  moffnam  assisam 
Domini  Begis,  &c.  Ipsa  e  contra  dicit  qaodponit  se  in  mag' 
nam  assisamj  si  sufficere  ei  non  potest  carta  Petri  patris  sui  et 
Ey»  matris  suae,  (quae  testatur  quod  si  non  possint  ei  ter- 
ram illam  warrantizare  excambium  ei  fSetcient  ad  valenciam 
in  Stokes  vel  in  Cotes,)  et  vipo^  voces  tesUum  carte^  Ac.,  (e.) 

The  following  passage  of  Bracton,  already  cited  for  other 
purposes  in  previous  notes,  seems  decisively  to  confirm  the 
same  view  of  the  original  meaning  of  the  profert : 

Ostendere  debet  tenens  chartam  ad  probandam  excq>tionem 
swrni ;  quod  si  non  fecerit,  exoeptio  sua  nulla,  et  amittat 
sicut  indefensus.  Si  aiUem  chartam  forte  exhibere  non  possity 
quia  illam  ad  manum  non  habuerit,  de  necessitate  erit  ad 
patriam  recurrendum.  Et  eodem  modo  si  casum  allegave- 
rit,  et  casum  probaverit,  (/.) 

On  this  subject  it  is  not  undeserving  of  remark  that, 


(d)  Piao.  Ab..22  Snffolo^rot  7. 
(c)  Fi(2sPlM  Ab.,68Leio^iotU. 
(/•)  Bract,  34  a. 
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thoQgb  in  the  king's  bencli  the  profert  is  made  in  the  bo(fy 
of  the  declaration,  yet  in  the  common  pleas  its  proper  place 
is  at  the  eandusion;  a  position  that  entirely  corresponds 
with  the  idea  that  it  is  derived  from  the  old  role  of  law  in 
qaestion,  under  which  it  was  this  practice  to  make  the 
offer  of  proof  at  the  conclusion  of  tibe  pleading,  as  appears 
by  the  examples  cited  in  this  note  and  by  a  great  variety 
of  entries  in  the  Pladtomm  Abbreviatio. 
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AaAman,  pl«ii  in,  85-88, 

•••  • • 

zxm,ixiT. 

to  Um  p«iMii,  86, 88,  846,  zziiL 

to  th«  oooni,  86. 

to  th«  writ,  JB8-88, 846,  LdT. 

•n  •xoeptioitf  to  tlM  rok  r»- 

qoiring  t»T«fM  or  coufmnaa 

And  ftToidftiioe,  220. 
may  be  pleaded  to  part,  281, 

(p.) 
oommeBoementi  and  ooodiinoiii 

of;  346,  848.  352. 

of  replications  to,  348. 

imut  give  a  better  writ  or  bill^ 

377.  220,  (A.) 

atriotnees  of  form  in  prayer  o( 

351. 

jadgment  on.  161. 134. 188,  398. 

▲mqus  hoc.  181.  (9.)  184. 191,  zliz. 

Aono  909.  345. 348. 

Aono  909  ULTEBIU8.  348. 

Aono9.  when  disoontinned,  60.  216, 

216.  ibid,  (o.) 
Aono98,  diyieion  of.  39. 

local  and  transitory.  274. 
Aon  OF  PABLIA1IB9T.  (See  flfafulsi.) 
public,  need  not  be  set  forth  in 

pleading.  313. 
private,  material  parts  d,  should 
be  sUted.  ilnd, 
AnmcATiyB,  pleadingi,  which  do 
not  oondnde  to  the  country, 
ahonld  oondnde  with  a  verifi- 
cation. 192, 230.  378. 
of  issue  to  be  proved,  118. 
two   affirmatives   make  a  bad 
issue.  383. 


AMmLYAxmM^  mattar  oi;  shookl  walk 
be  travened,  287. 
need  not  be  answered,  218. 
venue  not  neesssaiy  to,  288. 
certainty  of  time  not  required  as 

to,  278. 
degree  of  particularity  required 
in  statement  oi^  329. 
Aid  nATm,  zxii. 

AxDB  BT  VEiDioi,  eztcnt  and  prin- 
ciple of.  168. 184. 
will  not  supply  necessary  allega- 
tions altogether  omitted,  18%. 
nor  aid  where  pleading  contains 
adverse    matter  dearly   ex- 
pressed, tftui. 
ALIS9  S9mfT,  plea  of;  must  be  cer- 
tain in  every  particular,  318. 
Axffaa9ATiVB.  pleading  in  the,  bad, 
339. 

performance  of  condition  in  the, 
how  to  be  pleaded.  324, 826. 
Amuouitt,  333-336. 

r.  110, 165,  383.    v 
sUtutes  of,  126,  166.  370,  zzix, 


objections  of  form  only  cured  by 

166. 
APPXABA9GB,  68.  61.  79,  viii,  zviL 
AaeuvnTATivimB,  191,  328, 387, 

361. 
AmuBT  or  juboicxbt.  126. 162, 166. 
AiSAULT  A9i>  BATTBBT,  original  Writ 

of  trespass  for,  48. 
declaration  for,  70. 
Aam,  plea  in,  makes  no  defooas^ 

878. 
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AflBUE — contimLed 

color  given  in,  213. 
trial  by  the  grand,  129 
reoognitions  o£^  zzxiL 
of  novel  diflseizin,  and   mort- 
anoeeton,  zxiz. 

AmtMMB  DS  JnUBALElC,  iz,  Z,  ZT. 

Ajkomsn,  where  it  liei,  48. 

on  promise  ezpreai  or  implied, 

175. 
original  writ  of,  60. 
declaration  in,  72, 176. 
general  iaene  in,  170,  174-177, 

386. 
oonolneion  of  replication  to  plea 
in  bar  in,  348. 
ATTJkOHicmT  or  puvxl»»,  80. 
Attazht,  writ  of,  zzz. 
Attobmst,  ening  and  defending  hy, 

68,  61,  62.  viii.  zviL 
AuTHomnr,  must  be  abown  in  plead- 
ing. 302. 
nnder  judicial  proocH,  ralei  as 

to  pleading,  303,304. 
matter  of^  mnst  be  separately 
traversed.  181,  262. 
AvoiDAHOB.  pleas  in  confession  and, 
(See  Oonfeuion    and  Avoid- 
anet,)' 
AvowsT,  203,  (g.)  title  of  poesesnon 
not  sufficient  in,  even  against 
wrong-doer,  289. 
of    libemm   tenementom,   296. 
AWAU>,  rule  as  to  showing  breach  of^ 

in  replication,  227. 
Bail,  filing  common,  79. 
Bab,  pleas  in,  89.  zziv. 

commencements   and  CQndn- 
sions,  346. 

of  replications  to,  347,  348. 
trial  at,  117. 
BAB1XITBB8.  64.  iz-zii. 
Bill,  proceeding  by,  40, 76,  270,  370. 
form  of  declaration  by,  80. 
of  Middlesez,  77. 
Bill  or  kzceptiosb,  121. 
Bovd,  declaration  in  debt  on  ^7. 


BbialOH,  of  coven  \nt  or  condition. 
K^w  assigned,  307, 319,  320. 
of  award,  when  to  be  shown,  227. 
Capiab.  of  privilege,  81. 
Gafias  ao  ubbfovdbvdux,  66. 
Gabsbtub  bbbvb,  134, 136. 
GiBTAnnT,  of  inne,  163,  267,  Izi. 
reasons  for  requiring,  163-1661 
of  pleadings,  different  meaniagi 

of  term,  163. 
pleadings  mnst  have  certainty  ot 
place.  268.  (Vide  Vefme,) 
of  time,  278. 

most  specify  quality,  qnanli^, 
and  valne,  281. 
names  of  persons,  284. 
must  show  title,  286.    (Vide 

anthority,  302. 
whatever  is  alleged  in  pleadiB|, 

mnst  be  alleged  with,  306. 
ndes  tending  to  limit  or  rsstfain 

the  degree  of,  309^332. 
to  a  common  intent  safficien*. 

334. 
degree  of.  required  in  pleas  n 

estoppel.  316. 
degree  of,  required  in  plea  ol 
alien  enemy,  ibid 
Gbbtifigatb,  trial  by.  131,  230. 
Ghaboiho  vbhub.  276. 
GooniAVOE,  203.  (g,)  304,  360. 
OoLOB,  206-216.  362. 1. 

definition  of,  206,  209,  210. 
impUed,  210. 
must  be  given  in  all  pleadings 
in  confession  and  avoidance. 
206,  210. 
ezpress,  210. 
use  of.  210-213. 
in  what  actions  used,  213. 
prevents  plea  from  being  bad, 
as  amounting   to    general 
issue,  207,  (p,)  211,  362. 
form  of  giving,  212,  214. 
not  traversable,  213. 
rules  relating  to.  214.  216. 
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CMomoBiUDrT,  of  estate  in  feeiimple 
need  not  be  shown,  291. 
of  partionlar  estates   moft   be 
shown.  292,  293,  298. 
except  where  matter  of  indnoe- 

ment,  293. 
or  in  showing  title  of  adTiir- 
sary,  329. 
•f  general  freehold   title  need 
not  be  shown,  297. 
OnncivoxiCEVTs.  of  pleadings,  344- 
352,  Izv. 

improper,  where  cause  of  de- 
murrer, 361. 
of  declarations  by  original,  866. 
of  dedarations  by  bill,  368. 
of  pleas,  to  the  jarisdiction,  844. 
in  suspension,  ihid, 
in  abatement,  846. 
in  bar  in  general,  ilnd. 
of  matter  pus  darreign  oon- 

tinnanoe,  348. 
arising  after  aotion  brooghti 

349. 
to  part  of  the  canse  of  aotion, 

360. 
by  way  of  estoppel,  349. 
with  onerari  non,  360. 
of  avowries  and  oogniiances,  ibid. 
of  replications,  to  plea  to  the  ju- 
risdiction, 346. 
in  suspension,  346. 
in  abatement  to  writ  or  biD, 

ibid, 
to  person,  Md, 
in  bar,  347. 
by  way  of  estoppel,  849. 
of  subsequent  pleadings,  848. 
OoMMOvnAn.  224. 
Oomcov  nmoT,  certainty  to,  884. 
OftVOLuaion,  of  pleadings,  344-362, 
Ixv. 
of  declarations  improper,  whan 
oanae  of  demurrer,  861. 
laying  damages,  870. 
production  of  suit.  871. 
pledges  to  prosecute,  87S. 


I  OovaLUBiom — ccniinued 

of  pleas,  to  jurisdiction,  344. 
in  suspension,  ibid, 
in  abatement  to  writ  or  bfll 
abatable,  345. 

abated  de  facto,  348. 
to  person,  346. 
ia  bar,  in  general,  ibid, 
of  matter  puis  darreign  eott- 
tinuance,  348. 
after  action  brought,  84V. 
to  part  of  the  cause  of  action, 

360. 
by  way  of  estoppel,  349. 
with  onerari  non,  860. 
of  roplications  to  plea,  to  the  jn- 
risdiction,  346. 
in  suspension,  ibid, 
in  abatement  to  writ  or  bill, 
847. 

to  person,  ibid. 
in  bar  in  debt,  847. 
covenant,  ibid, 
trespass,  ibid, 
in  bar  in  assumpsit,  348. 
on  the  case,  ibid. 
other  actions,  ibid. 
by  way  of  estoppel  to  plea  in 
bar,  349. 
abatement,  ibid, 
of  subsequent  pleadingi,  348. 
OoiDiTiov,  performance  of,  how  to  be 
pleaded.  306>307.  321-226. 
praying  oyer  of,  826. 
Oownaninw  avd  avoioasob,  plead- 
ings in.  89.  156. 176. 178, 206- 
216. 

by  way  of  justification  or  ex- 
cuse, 206. 
discharge,  toici. 
form  of,  should  conclude  with  a 
verification  and  prayerof  judg- 
ment, iMd. 
quality  of,  must  give  color,  ibid 
implied,  210. 
or  express,  ibid. 
OomvoASOM,  60. 97.  IM. 


IHDBZ. 


CovT&AGT,  must  be  pleaded  with  cer- 
tainty, 307. 
JowBTAVOB,   oatue   of,  most    be 
shown  by  party  elaimiag  on- 
der,  293. 
to  be  pleaded  according  to  its 

legal  effect,  ibid. 
where  it  mnet  be  shown  to  be  by 
deed  or  writing,  2d4. 
Odpthold,  how  title  to,  pleaded,  292. 
will  not  sustain  plea  of  libemm 
tenementom,  297. 
OopTHOLDSBa,    cnstomary   right  of 
common  in,  how  pleaded,  290, 

Ooeie,  137. 

not  allowed  on  arrest  of  judg- 
ment, 166. 

when  judgment  reverMd  in  er- 
ror, ibid. 
allowed  on  demorrer,  ibid. 
of  striking  oat  redondant  matter 

in  pleadings,  365. 
of  amending  pleadings,  110. 
GouHT,  64,  254,  Ivi. 

plea  in  abatement  to  the,  85. 

GOUHTEBPLEA.,  107. 

CouvTRT,  conclusion  to  the,  91, 115, 

194,  228,  233,  378. 
CousTS,  several,  254>261.  (VideAv- 

eral  Counts.) 
OouBT,  title   of,  to  be  prefixed  to 

pleadingiB,  383. 
00U9T8.  39,  40. 
GovxHAST,  where  it  lies,  46. 
original  writ  of,  47. 
declaration  in,  68, 181. 
general  issue  in,  169, 171. 
conclusion  of  replication  to  plea 
in  bar  in,  347. 

CUBIA  ADVISABE  VULT,  112,  (a.) 

OusTOKABT  FBEBHOLDe,  how  pleaded, 

292,  {h,) 
Damagee,  laying,  in  declarations,  370. 
not  to  be  laid  in  real  actions, 

371. 
actions  sounding  in,  138. 


Debt,  where  it  lies,  46. 
original  writ  ot  ibid. 
declaration  in,  67. 
general  issue  in,  171-173. 
00  idusion  of  replicatio&  to  fkm 

in  bar  in,  347. 
Dbolabatioh,  64,  80. 

commencement  of,  366. 

venue  in,  269. 

original  vnit  to  be  recited  in, 

366. 
to  be  conformable   to  origiiial 

writ,  369. 
may  be  good  as  to  part  and  bad 

as  to  residue,  354. 
to  lay  damages  and  aU^  pro- 
duction of  suit,  370. 
ancient  form  of  commencing,  868L 

Izvii. 
Dbbdb  to  be  pleaded  according  to  le 

gal  effect,  341. 
profert  of,  where  necessary,  100^ 

380. 
when  traversed  under  non  eit 

factum,  204. 
when  under  non  ooneearit,  Ao., 

206. 
Dbfbbbb,  pleas  should  make,  374. 
form  of  making  in  writ  of  ri|^ 

ibid. 

formedon,  ibid. 

quare  impedit,  375. 

trespass,  ibid. 

other  actions,  ibid. 
not  to  be  made  in  dower,  ibid, 

assise,  376. 
distinction  between  full  and  haU 

defense,  ibid, 
Di  xvjUBiA,  179,  251. 

form  and  use  of  replication,  179, 

200. 
as  induoement  to  special   tra- 
verse, 193, 196. 
absque  residue  causa,  252. 
Dblat  IV  PLEA.Dnra,  rules  to  pro* 

vent,  354-366. 
DnciBB,  how  pleaded.  293,  296, 381. 


UI0UL 


where  rnsde  hy  hutbuid   aad 
wife,  296. 
AmuBUB,  82,  91,  96,  96,  107,  112, 
113. 157.  XX. 
joinder  in.  92.  286. 
general,  158. 
ipecial.  tMdL,  xlvii. 
objections  in  nibstonM  maj  bo 
taken  advantage  of  under, 
159. 
eaneee  of,  how  to  be  spedflod, 
159. 
what  not  a  snfficient  oaoie  ot 
arid, 
informality    of    protettation, 

219. 
erroneons  reeital  of  writ,  368. 
sorploeage,  365. 
cannot  be,  except  where  £Milt  it 
apparent  on  face  of  pleading, 
96. 
ei(Bct  of.  as  to  adnuseion  of  mat- 
ten  of  £Mt,  159.  li. 
court  will   consider  the  whole 

record  upon,  160. 
exceptions  to  this  mle.  161. 
where  demnrrer  to   plea  in 

abatement,  ibid. 
where  record  disdoees  an  ap- 
parent right  in  the  plaintiff 
not  relied  on  by  him.  ibid. 
ooort  will  consider   only  the 
right  in  matter  of  substance, 
and  not  mere  form,  ibid. 
eiect  of  pleading  over  withonti 

162-165. 
where  adTisable    or  not,  166, 

166. 
farty  socoeeding  npon,  obtains 

costs,  166. 
upon    demnrrer,   not    allowed, 

235. 
book,  108. 

to  evidence,  122, 128. 
DnxAL  synonymous  with  traTerse, 
xxiy. 

81 


D»  ABTvmi,  what  a,  364, 
what  not,  857. 
in  replication,  355. 
in  rejoinder,  ibid. 
upon  a  point  not  material,  359. 
Dmout.  title  by.  how  to  be  showi, 

293,  299. 
DBTonra,  where  it  lies,  47. 
original  writ  of^  ibid, 
declaration  in.  69. 
general  issue  in.  169, 173. 
Dkvimb.  must  be  shown  to  be  iawri^ 

ing,  295. 
Dmnrr,  name  of.  to  be  correctly 

sUted.  285. 
DiLaTOXT    PUBA8.    83.    220.    xxi. 
xxii. 
not  within  the  statute  of  plead* 

ing  several  matters.  266. 
must  be  pleaded  at  a  prelimi- 
nary sti^e,  378,  Ixx. 
not  to  be  pleaded  after  general 

imparlance,  ibid. 
order  of,  373,  Ixviii. 
must  be  entiUed  of  the  same  term 
with  the  declaration.  383,  (c) 
DisoHABOB.  pleas  in.  206. 
DnooHTiHUAsaB.  216. 

cured  after  verdict.  Ac.,  by  stat- 
utes of  jeofails.  216,  (p.) 
DnssiSDi.  pleaded.  208. 
DDnnioAs  jueatobo.  writ  oi,  116^ 
BowxB.  where  it  lies.  45. 
original  writ  of,  ibid. 
count  in.  66.  372. 
plea  in,  does  not  make  dertnae 

376. 
no  general  issue  in,  168.  xhrii. 
DunjoiTT,  242-247.  lii. 
rules  as  to,  247-254. 
what,  243,  244.  247.  248. 
what  not,  245,  246^  248-261 
rule  against,  does  not 
several  counts.  254-261. 
several  pleas  262-267. 
EnoncEVT.  53.  71.  vi. 
declaration  in,  71 


rvDiz. 


Ebbob.  writ  of.  142, 162. 

no  ootts  allowed,  wh«ro  jnd^nflat 

rayaned  on,  166. 
Embow,   evidenoe    under  boh  eel 

iMtnm,  172,  (e.) 
Bbtatb  in  fee  simple,  how  pleaded, 

290, 
leea  than  fee,  291. 
EnoppEL,  204,  220. 

what,  by  matter  of  record,  204. 

by  deed,  ibid. 

by  matter  in  paie,  206. 
pleadings  by  way  o(  220. 

commenoemente  of,  340. 

oonclueions  of,  ibid, 

mnst  be  certain  in  every  pMr- 
ticnlar,  316. 
Bt  bob,  may  be  need  in  special  trw- 

erse  instead  of  "  absque  hoe,*' 

184.  (u.) 
Etidbvgb,  matters  ot  need  not  be 

stated  in  pleading,  310. 
ExoEPTioBS,  bill  of.  121. 
ExoRBauBB,  39.  77,  81. 
BIzocBB.  pleas  in,  206. 

EXBOUTIOB,  141. 

ExTBA  viAK,  new  assignmeBt.  226. 
Feb  8IMPLB,  how  pleaded,  290. 
Fbupfmbbt.  317,  294,  (g.) 
FiGTiovB,  in  pleading,  385. 
FiBE,  41,  56. 
FoBMEDOV,  where  it  liee,  44. 

original  writ  of.  ibid, 

oonnt  in,  66. 

defenbe  in  plea  in,  374. 

general  issne  in,  168, 171. 
Fbbehold,  plea  of,  when  soflioient 
269. 

form  of  pleading,  ibid, 

by  what  proof  sostained,  297. 


t 


need  not  show 
title,  tftid 

URTB,  168-179, 
lii. 
why  so  called.  168. 

in  what  lespeoli 
common  travexee, 


Gbbibai  ntUB— «mlJiMied 

none  in  writ  of  ri|^i,  168,  xlvA 
liL 

dower,  168.  zlvii. 
form  of,  in  formedon,  168 
171. 
qoare  impedii.  168. 171. 
debt  on  specialty.  169, 17L 
on  simple  contract,  169, 178. 
covenant.  169, 171. 
detinue,  169. 173. 
trespass,  169, 174. 
trespass  on  the  caee,  awnrnpiitt 

170, 174. 
tort,  170. 177. 
replevin,  170. 178. 
established  forms  ot  not  to  be 

departed  from,  848. 
plea  amounting  to,  to  be  so  plead- 
ed,360. 
Qbabd   A88X8B.  trial  by.  129,  288, 

xl. 
Qbabt,  conveyance  by  way  of,  muA 
be  shown  to  be  by  deed,  295. 
Habbab  oobpoba.  116. 
Hbib.  party  claiming  as,  mnst  show 
how,  293. 
opposite  party  may  be  chargedaa. 
Without  showing  how.  299. 
HuBDBEDOBS,  272,  273,  IviiL 
Hubbabd  abd  wife,  demise  by,  how 

pleaded,  295. 
Immatbbial,  issue.  127. 151. 

matter,  need  not  be  answered, 
216. 

should  not  be  traversed,  236. 
will  not  make  pleading  dooUa, 
248. 
Impablabgb.  104. 

dilatory  plea  not  allowed  aft« 
general,  378. 
iBomruB,  111,  (s.) 
Iboobbibtbbt  plbab,  what  oonsidwad 

as,  and  what  not,  265. 
IBSBBRATUB  AMUICPBIT,  283,  (t.) 

Ibimjobiibbt,  matter  of,  237 
net  to  be  traversed,  ib^ 


TgmuL 


neoMHiry,   will    BJt    Tndir 

pleading  double,  M9. 
need  not  be  laid  with  yeniie, 

209. 
oerteintj  of  time  not  reqidaite 

in,  279. 
leM  particolaritj  required  in, 
293,  329. 
toipeoialtravene.  (Yidefi^eoJol 
Travene.) 
IvavxBT,  writ  of,  134. 
InoazBLB,  pleadingi  not  to  be,  882. 
iBiPioriov,  trial  by,  131,  280. 
IifVB,  definitions  of,  59,  91, 148,  zl, 
zliii,  zlv,  111,  ziu. 
in  &et,  60.  91,  235,  zui. 
in  law,  Und. 

deoidei  the  cause,  133, 118. 
ought  to  be  material,  161, 166. 
ought  to  be  single,  153, 166. 
certain,  154, 156. 
entrj  of,  111. 
tender  of,  91, 167. 
issae  must  be  tendered  npon  a 

traverse,  227. 
except  upon  a  special  traTetse, 

184,230. 
or   where    traverse  iuTolTes 
allegation  of  new  matter, 
230.231. 
form  of  tendering,  where  to  be 
tried  by  a  jury,  228. 
the  grand  assise,  ibid. 
the  record,  229. 
certificate,  witnesses,  or  inspec- 
tion, 230. 
by  wager  of  law,  Urid. 
when  well  tendered  must  be  ao- 
oepted,  283. 
not  well   j<)ined   upon    two 

affirmatiyes,  338. 
or  two  negatiTcs,  889. 
affirmative  of,  must  be  piofudf 

118. 
substance  o^  mu<t  be  pfofudf 
117,200 


nothing  but  the,  to  be  Iriti  ^ 
jury.  117. 

I«UB  BOLL,  HI. 
IMOIB,  collateral,  107. 
several,  247,  268,  288. 
special,  179. 

general.    (See  Omiral  Imm.$ 
JanvAXXA,  sUtutes  of;  126,  166, 188, 

370,  zzx. 
JoiSDSB,  of  different  caoses  of  actka, 
254.  V. 
in  issue,  93,  233,  285. 
in  demurrer,  92,  236. 
JlTDOMXVT,  133-138. 

non  obstante  veredicto,  128. 
of  nonsuit,  136,  280,  («.) 
interlocutory,  133, 138. 
final,  t6td. 

will  be  given  on  whole  reoovd, 
143, 160-161. 
exceptions  to  this  ruk,  191« 
162. 
entry  of,  138-141. 
prayer  of,  in  conclusion  of  plead  • 

ingi,  184, 344,  360,  361,  Ixv. 
arrest  of,  126. 

no  costs  allowed  upon,  166. 
where  several  issues,  247,  268. 
where  issue  joined  on  dilatory 
plea,  133, 374. 

on  declaration  or  peremptory 
plea,  136. 
JuBUDionov,  pleas  to  the,  88,  zxii. 
commencements  and  concluBiooi 

of,  344. 
of  replications  to  pleas  to  the,  346. 
JuBT,  trial  by.  114. 129. 

original  constitution  of,  163, 268, 
270,  273,  234,  879,  xxx,  xliv, 
Izziv,  Ixxv. 

effect  of,  on  forms  of  pleading, 
164,  270,  234,  879,  Izxiv.A 


to  be 


fofm  of  tendering  issa 
tried  by,  90,  228. 
Juenraanov,  pleas  in,  206 


Izxxvi 


IBDMX. 


LaSOUAOE  of  PLBADIH08,  XTUi. 

Latitat,  77. 

Law,  matter  of,  not  travemble,  201. 
needs  not  be  alleged  in  plead- 
ing, 312, 365. 
iflBue  in,  GO,  91,  285,  ziii. 
Lirnns,  patent,  oyer  not  demanda. 
ble  of,  102,  (x,) 

testamentary,  and  of  admiatra- 
tion,  to  be  pleaded  with  pro- 
fert,  380. 
LiiEL.  declaration  for,  73. 
LiBBBUX  TEirsMBHTtrx,  plea  of,  wben 
sufficient,  296. 
form  of  pleading,  ibid. 
by  what  proof  sustained,  297. 
need  not  show  eommenoement 
of  title,  ibid. 
Limitations,  plea  of  statute  of,  167. 

replication  to,  ibid. 
Litis  oovtestatio,  zzxviii,  zlii. 
LiVEBT  OF  8BI2IB,  conveyance  with, 

how  pleaded,  294,  295. 
Local  avd  tbavbitobt  matters,  dis- 
tinction between,  274. 
actions,  ibid. 

action,  when  not  triable  in  Eng- 
land, ibid. 
£Mt,  with  what  venne  laid,  275, 
277,  278. 
Matbbialitt  of  ibbue,  127, 151. 

rales  tending  to  secure,  235-242. 
IfATTBB,    of  law,   not   traversable, 
201. 
of  law  needs  not  be  stated,  312. 
mixed  of  law  and  fact  may  be 
traversed,  201. 
Mnor,  137, 140, 141. 
Mbbb,  the,  129,  228,  zlvu,  liL 

HlBBOMBB,  284. 

plea  of,  must  show  riglit  name, 
377. 
MixBD  Aonom,  39. 

MODO  BT  FOBKA,  199,  200. 
HOVBT  00UVT8,  260. 

Names,  of  peisons  to  be  specified  ia 
pleading,  284. 


Nammi— «on<iiM(si. 

omission  of,  when  ezcuiatia 

285,327. 
mistake  in,  how  to  be  ttikm 
advantage  of,  328. 

Nb  DI8TUBBA  FAB,  168,  171. 

Nb  doba  pas,  168,  171. 

NlSATIVB  PBBaBAJTT,  335-336. 

NiQATiVB,  two  negatives  make  a  bad 
issue,  339. 
pleading  in  the,  need  not  com* 
dude    with    a    verifieat&oo 
380. 
Nb  ubqub  bbibib  que  dowbe,  zlvii 
Nbw  absiobmbbt,  221-226. 
use  of,  221. 
form  of,  223. 
is  in  the  nature  of  a  replioatioii, 

225. 
in  what  actions  permitted,  225> 

226. 
upon  the  common  bar,  224. 
extra  viam,  225. 
several  new  assignments  may  oc- 
cur in  same  series  of  pleading, 
ibid. 
degree  of  certainty  required  in, 
226. 
Nbw  tbial.  124. 128. 
Nil  oafiat  feb  bbbvb,  judgment  o( 

135. 
Nil  debr,  169,  ibid.,  (s,)  173,  280, 
252. 
what  is  evidence  under,  173. 
what  not,  178,  (p.) 
Nil  bioit,  judgment  by,  136. 
Nin  FBiuB,  116,  zxix. 
Nov  A88UMF8IT,  170,  174,  252. 
what  is  evidence  under,  175. 
what  not,  176,  (y.) 
Nob  cefit,  170. 178. 

when  the  proper  plea,  178. 
involves  traverse  of  plaoe,  179. 
but  not  of  property  in  plaintift 
ibid.,  (h.) 
Nov   nAMViFiGATUB,   plea  of,   307. 
322-323 


INDUL 


zej 


BivoLEVCss  OF  ISSUE,  153,  242. 
8LAVDBB,  in  declaration  for,tlM  wordi 

mnst  le  set  ont,  342. 
8ov  jlbbault  DBimvs,  pUa  of,  130. 

SnOOIAL  CASE,  123. 
8PBCXA.L  ISSUES,  179. 
8FB0IAL  PLEADBBS,  64. 

Bpboial  pleabihg,  179,  (i) 
Sfboial  pleas,  ibid. 
BiaoiAL  TBAVBBSB,  181-231, 230, 883, 
zlviii. 
examples  of,  183, 186, 137,  220. 
mtial  parts  of,  134. 
of,  189,  338. 
indnoement   of,  134,  136,  133, 
231. 
sometimes  contains  newaiBnn- 

atiye  matter,  186. 
sometimes  not,  138. 
should  of  itself  amount  to  an 
answer  to  last  pleading,  196. 
mnst  not  consist  of  a  direct 

denial,  196. 
mnst  not  be  in  the  nature  of 
a  confession  and  avoidance, 
197. 
is  not  to  be  traversed,  197. 
Bor  answered  by  pleading  in 
confession   and   avoidance, 
199. 

except  when  matter  trav- 
erMd  under  the  absque  hoc 
is  immaterial,  198,  199, 
231. 
if  faulty,  the  whole  pleading 
may  be  demurred  to,  199. 
absque  hoc,  184, 191. 220,  (L) 
verification,  184.  220,  230. 
improper,  when  no  allegation  of 
new  matter,  and  whole  matter 
of  last  pleading  denied,  193. 
may  be  used  when  one  only  of 

several  fscts  is  denied,  194. 
but  nnneosssary  when  indnoe- 
nent  contains  no  new  matter, 
198. 
disadvantages  of.  196. 


SnOIAL  TBAVEB8B— COJiltllttScL 

does  not  tender  issue,  134,  280L 
mode  of  pleading  in  answior  ts^ 

133, 199. 
demurrer  to,  191, 199. 
8f  anm,  where  it  makes  no  alteratim 
in  form  of  pleading,  330,  296. 
public,  need  not  be  stated  ia 

pleading,  313. 

should  be  referred  to  in  plead- 
ing when,  and  how,  MiL 
private,  must  be  stated  in  plead 

ing,  ihieL 
of  wills,  296, 331. 
of  frauds,  i6td 
of  jeofails  and  amendmenti,  1J8^ 

145, 166,  272, 370,  xzx. 

objections  of  form  only,  carsd 
by,  164, 166. 

cure  discontinuences,  216,  {p.) 
of  limitations,  plea  of,  167. 

replication  thereto,  ibid. 
Sun,  pTCNiuction  of,  370. 
SuBPLimAaE,  to  be  avoided,  364. 
not  ground  for  demurrer,  866i 
will  not  vitiate  pleading,  thoof^ 

repugnant,  332. 
may  be  struck  out  on  motion,  865^ 

SUBBSBUTTER,  94. 
SUBBEJODIDBB,  ibid. 

Sosravsiov,  plea  in,  33,  34. 

conunencement  and  coneliHiM 
of,  344. 

of  replications  to,  346. 
TmiB,  plea  of,  cannot  be  pleaded 

with  general  issue,  266. 
Tbvdxb  of  ibbub,  91,  227-233. 
Tnic,  63,  62,  137, 133. 

pleadingi  to  be  entitled  ol^  888^ 
when  general  title  used,  ibid 
when  special,  334. 
Tdcx,  certainty  of,  in  pleading,  278- 
231. 
in  what  aetions  required,  ST8j 

847. 
as  to  travefMdkle  ImIb  ob^ 
2^ 


ILCll 


INDIX 


TtMM    continued. 

in  ii^exml  need  not  be  proved  as 
lAid.279. 

bnt  should  be  laad  under  a  yi- 
delicit,  ibid, 
■honld  not  be  impoenble  or  re- 

pngnant,  ibid. 
when  material,  280. 
■tatement  of,  in  pleadingp  after 

declaration,  273. 
oaunion  of,  aided  by  atatntee  of 
jeofails,  ibid, 
fnxM,  to  be  alleged  in  pleading,  286- 
802. 

of  poflsession,  286-290. 
form  of  alleging,  as  to  goods 
and  chattels,  286. 
coiporeal   hereditaments, 

ibid. 
incoTporeai    heredita- 
ments, tMd 
when  applicable,  287. 
when  sofficient,  ibid. 
against  a  wrong-doer,  ibid. 
except  in  replevin,  289. 
when  not  sufficient,  ibid. 
i&  its  fall  and  precise  extent, 
290-296. 

form  of  allegation  of^  290. 
derivation  of,  ibid. 
commencement  of  fee  sim- 
ple need  not  be  shown, 
291. 
unless  previous  seisin  al- 
leged in  another,  ibid. 
commencement  of  partic- 
ular  estates   must   be 
shown,  292. 
unless  alleged  by  way  of 

inducement,  293,  298. 
party  claiming  by  descent 
must  show  how  he  is 
heir,  293. 
\ff  conveyance,  Ac,  must 
show  its  nature,  ibid. 
according  to  its  legal 
effect,  294. 


tiTLM    continued, 

in  writing,  wb«B, 
of  general'freehold,  296,  287. 
finm  of  allegation  of,  296. 
when  sufficient,  297. 
by  what  proof  sustained,  ibid. 
commencement  o(  need  sol  be 
shown,  ibid. 
in  adverse  party,  297-300. 
how  to  be  shown,  297. 
of  possession,  when   suft- 

cient,298. 
coounencement  of  particular 
estate  need  not  be  showm, 
ibid. 
by  que  estate,  299. 
by  descent,  ibid, 
must  in  general  be  proved  m 

laid,  300. 
need  not  be  shown  when  oppo- 
site party  stopped,  ibid. 
need  not  be  set  forth  in  avowriM 

for  rent,  Ac.,  301. 
matter  of,  must  be  separately 

traversed,  262. 
of  court,  383. 
term,  ibid 
TmamiosT,  and  local,  matters,  dis- 
tinction between,  274,  Iviii. 
actions,  274. 

firsts,  venue  of,  in  declaration, 
276,  276. 
subsequent  pleadings,  276. 
Teavbiu,  89.  167.  xxiv. 
different  kinds  of,  167. 
common  form  of,  ibid. 
when  affirmative,  ibid. 
negative,  ibid, 
general  issue,  168-1*79.    (Vide 

OenenU  leaue.) 
de  injuria,  179,  200,  261.  261. 

(Vide  De  /n^iiria.) 
special,  181-199,  388.    (Vida 
S^pcdal  Trtnerm.) 
upon  n  traverse,  not  allowed,  197. 
except  where  first  trav4 
insufieiMit,  198.  281. 


mtnc. 


xdii 


d«iii«ii  allegatioD  modo  ei  knuk, 

pou  Uie  qipoBite  party  on  proof 
of  BaUtane«  of  his  allegMtioii, 
ld»,  200. 

mott  not  be  taken  on  matter  ol 
Uw,  201. 

may,  upon  allegation  mizad  of 
law  and  fact,  ibid, 

BTut  not  be  taken  on  mattar  not 
alleged,  202. 

nnlees     neceeiarily     impliad. 
20S. 

•honld  tender  iasne,  227-239S. 
azcept  where  new  matter  ia 
introdnoed,  230-232. 

moat  not  be  taken  on  a  point  im- 
material, 286,  366 

but  may  on  any  material  allega- 
tion. 237. 

mnit  not  be  too  large,  238. 
by  involving  immaterial  oir- 

comstancee,  toui. 
by  being  in  the  oonjonotive  in- 
itead  of  the  diBJnn0tiTa,238. 
but  generally  party  may  trav- 
erse title  to  laid,  240. 

most  not  be  too  narrow,  238. 

may  sometimes  pat  several  £Mti 
in  issae,  withoatdaplicity,261. 

of  deed,  by  parties  how,  204. 
Btrangere,  205.  i 

TSMPafli,  where  it  lies,  47.  | 

original  writ  of,  48. 

declaration  in,  70. 

general  issae  in.  168, 174. 

oonclnsion  of  replication  in,  848. 
Tfta»iJ0  vpov  THS  OAfli,  whara  it 

Ues,48. 

original  writ  of,  50-62. 

declaration  in,  72-74. 

general  issae  in,  169, 177. 

eondasion  of  replication  la,  848. 
1%UL,  origin  of  word,  zxviiL 

diffvMit  modes  of,  114, 129-18S, 
100. 158.  xxvi-xxiz. 


Tbul— eoniinved. 

efiBot  of,  on  system  of  plaad^ 
ing.  149-151, 158. 
by  jary,  114-124,  228,  288, 28^ 


original  oonstitation  ci,  168 
270-272,  xliv. 
by  the  grand  assise,  129,  288. 
by  the  record,  130, 229. 
by  certificate,  130,  230. 
by  witnenes,  131,  230. 
by  inspection,  idl,  230. 
by  wager  of  law.  131, 230.  zniiL 
at  nisi  prias,  116,  xziz. 
new,  124,  125. 
Tbovxb,  49.  50,  73. 
Tbdth  op  PLBAonroa,  384. 
Valub,  to  be  specified  in  pi— ^^y 
281,282. 
need  not  in  general  be  striotfy 

proved  as  laid,  283.  284. 
verdict  not  to  be  for  larger  tfeaa 
laid.  284. 
Vaeiavob,  118, 199,  20O. 

between  writ  and  dedamiioa,  88b 
369-370. 
VmMtMM  PAdAS,  115. 

ancient  and  modem  form  of,  108-* 
155, 234,(A,)288. 271. 273,znx. 
ad  respondendnm.  81. 
de  novo,  128. 
Vnrus,  different  significations  of  the 
term,  268.  271. 
ia  original  writ.  288. 
what  allegations   to  be  laid 
with,  iMd 

not  matter  of  indaosmea^ 
269. 

or  of  aggravation,  tML 
what  a  Boffieient  veaoa,  i6idL 
in  the  action,  ihid. 
ia  the  declaration,  280,  270. 
by  original,  270. 
by  bill,  ifrid 
ia  sabseqnent  pleadings,  tML 
aadent  elect  ol^  as  to  v«ui% 
270.  271.  Ivii-lvix. 


wdtf 


duuiges  introdnoad  hy  16  and  17 

Ou..  II.  c.  8, 272.4  Ann.,  o.  16, 

273. 
when  to  be  laid  truly,  273,  274, 

278. 
may  ba  ehanged  in  transitory  ac- 
tions. 275. 
af  local  facts,  how  laid.  276, 276. 

transitory  facts.  275, 276. 

local    facts   occorred   oat   of 
raalm.  277. 

or  in  Tenne  different  from 
that  in  the  action,  278. 
whan  to  be  laid  under  a  yidalioet, 

276,277. 
Vbdxot.  117. 
special,  122. 

aids  faults  in  pleading  whan,  168. 
cannot  be  for  a  larger  quantity 

or  value  than  allegad,  284. 
VmncATZOv.  184,  192,  194,  206, 

280.  378-680. 
difEurent  forma  of^  878. 

ma  naeessaiy  to  a 

pkading,  880. 


Vn>uiGET.  277,  279,  284. 
will  not  help  when  p  laoa 
rial.  277. 
or  time,  279. 
Vnw.  demand  of,  98. 

dilatory  plea  not  allowed 
378. 
VouoHSB  to  warranty,  99. 
dilatory  plea  not  allowed 
378. 
Waobb,  of  law,  131,  230,  xzziiL 

of  battel,  129,  zzzii. 
Wabxaittt,  voucher  to,  99. 
Wills.  sUtute  of;  295.  331. 
WiTVEBSBB,  trial  by,  131,  280. 
Wbit,  of  error.  (Vide  Error,) 

right.  (Vide  Bight) 
Wbzts.  original.  40. 
original  of.  ii-vi. 
register  of,  42. 
recital  of^  in  declaratum,  31^ 

368. 
of  process.  55. 
Wboso-doie,  title  of 

fident  against,  287. 
TiAB-Booo,  161,  TxrnL 
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